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INTRODUCTION 


FOR the first time in the history of this year book of 
the drama, this being the sixth of the series, all ten plays 
selected as most worthily representing the season were 
written by American authors. 

I, who naturally grow a little boastful at the con- 
templation of native achievement, would be inclined to 
cheer this record if there had been a single foreign con- 
tender of the first class among the season’s productions. 
But there was not, except in the list of old plays revived. 

The fact that three of the season’s outstanding suc- 
cesses were Bernard Shaw’s “Candida,” Henrik Ibsen’s 
“The Wild Duck” and Ferenc Molnar’s “The Guards- 
man,” all three from fifteen to thirty years of age as time 
goes, and each of them revived, the producers insist, 
because of a woeful shortage of worthy native material, 
has a slight muffling effect upon any projected cheer. 

We still can indulge in a fairly vigorous shout, how- 
ever. Ten American authors with ten successes to their 
credit, chosen fairly, I feel, from a total of one hundred 
and fifty dramatic entries in a single season, is a record 
that has never previously been approached in our play- 
writing history. 

Certain of these successes will figure in future refer- 
ences to the period as having had a definite part in start- 
ing a so-called “clean play” crusade. They also will be 
pointed to pridefully as marking the first strike of 
American playwrights for an independence of thought 
and expression that the accepted conventions of their 
craft and the grooved shallowness of their producers’ 
minds had previously denied them. 

The mission of a year book is to deal generally with 
facts and lightly with opinions. But as a preface to this 
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particular issue I feel that I should say this: I hold no 
brief for either the profane or the ugly drama. The 
stimulating influence of bold truthtelling in the theatre 
is, to one of my puritanical ancestry, frequently nullified 
by the offensiveness of its expression. But he would be 
a dull observer indeed who could not recognize in the 
very extremes to which the protesting realists have re- 
sorted the beginnings of a winning fight for a finer free- 
dom of expression than has ever before existed. And a 
freedom that, once it is discreetly and intelligently re- 
strained, must result in a definite improvement in the 
quality of native drama. 

Four of the plays, excerpts from which are herein 
included, were sufficiently sensational to revive a demand 
for play censorship. Also a lusty, and effectively over- 
whelming protest, as it turned out, against such interfer- 
ence. Of the compromise which resulted in the appoint- 
ment of play juries you will find some account in a 
succeeding chapter. 

The plays in question are Eugene O’Neill’s “Desire 
Under the Elms,” Laurence Stallings’ and Maxwell Ander- 
son’s “What Price Glory?”, Sidney Howard’s “They 
Knew What They Wanted,” and Edwin Justus Mayer’s 
“The Firebrand.” 

O’Neill’s “Desire” has been called his greatest play. 
As a piece of writing I am not so sure it is not entitled 
to that praise. But it is as ugly as sin —and as true. 
A stark, morbid, human tragedy of the crabbed, grasping 
lives from which it is difficult, but possible, to believe 
many present-day New Englanders have evolved. Accept 
it or pass it by. The choice is yours. 

“What Price Glory?” as Walter Prichard Eaton has 
said of it, is a fine piece of reporting. It is war in the 
rough and the raw. It is the adventure of a hard-boiled 
outfit of Marines, fighting, loving, cursing, dying in the 
line and back of it in France. It has served the theatre 
as a bolt of lightning that has struck and blasted for all 
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time the war play that is no more than romantic hokum, 
prettily heroic and sentimentally untrue. 

“They Knew What They Wanted” is the native domestic 
drama lifted, by the vigor of its telling, the humanity of 
its characterization and the wholesome truthfulness of its 
conclusions, out of the groove for such stories previously 
made and provided. In this play, too, you may question, 
as I do, the necessity for all the profanity employed. But 
that it is honestly employed, if these characters are truth- 
fully to be reproduced in this play, you cannot fairly 
deny. 

“The Firebrand” is an amusing satire done in the 
continental manner, and brilliantly done, I think, by a 
writer new to our stage but not to the theatre. Edwin 
Mayer has been variously active in and around the play- 
house for some years. His comedy artfully preserves 
without undue exposure the Cellini traditions, and is good 
fun for an adult and intelligent public. 

With another play, Dan Totheroh’s “Wild Birds,” I 
have purposely departed from a previously established 
custom — that of not including in this year book any 
drama that has not, in performance, received some defi- 
nite measure of indorsement from the public that supports - 
the theatre. “Wild Birds” was not a popular success. 
Partly because it is stark tragedy. Partly because it was 
obscurely produced. It ran for forty-some performances 
in one of the little theatres of the Greenwich Village 
section, the Cherry Lane by name. 

I have used it because it worthily represents the on- 
coming generation of writers for the stage who even now 
are drawing their audiences about them. In another 
ten or fifteen years, when you and I are content to stay 
at home and take our entertainment from the phonofilm, 
the more forward young folks will be discussing with 
bated breath and amazing words the latest soul analyses 
of the theatre. And I suspect, though I cannot entirely 
believe, that their drama will be as entertaining to them 
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as ours has been to us. “Wild Birds” is both finely 
imaginative and depressingly possible. 

I have included Philip Barry’s “The Youngest,” the 
Mary Kennedy-Ruth Hawthorne “Mrs. Partridge Pre- 
sents,” and the Edna Ferber-George Kaufman “Minick,” 
because I believe they most deservingly represent the 
lighter American home dramas produced last season. 
They are purposeful in intent and entertaining in per- 
formance, and each of them honestly concerned with 
everyday human problems. 

Edgar Selwyn and Edmund Goulding’s “Dancing 
Mothers” is an echo of that series of plays in which the 
rebellious generation figured so frequently last season. 
It is smartly written, is interesting and declares for a 
frank independence from the playwriting conventions by 
permitting its problem-beset mother to chart a new 
course for heroines. 

To represent that most typically American of all play- 
writing forms, the light comedy touched with farce, I have 
selected James Gleason and George Abbott’s “The Fall 
Guy.” Gleason, with Robert Taber, is also co-author of 
the season’s sensationally successful farce, “Is Zat So?” 
But of the two plays I think “The Fall Guy,” if less racy, 
is equally representative and possessed of more dramatic 
body than “Is Zat So?” The story of the former is that 
of a youthful husband out of a job who toys with boot- 
legging and gets into trouble. The latter illustrates no 
more than the amusing but trivial adventures of a prize 
fighter and his manager quartered temporarily with the 
socially prominent in Fifth Avenue. 

It seems to me these ten all-American plays represent 
the most interesting assortment of dramas any of the six 
volumes of “Best Plays” has contained. I do not mean 
to say they are the ten best of the sixty plays from 
which I have quoted. But that they command a greater 
significance than any other collection of ten previously 
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We are rapidly approaching, we may have reached, a 
turning point in the current and sweep of our drama. 
When the change becomes a settled fact I fully expect the 
commentators of that day to refer to this volume, and 
to the plays it presents as representing the character and 
flavor of the season of 1924-1925, as one of the first 
signposts to be erected along the way. 

If that be boasting, beloved reader, make the most on’t. 
Meantime, accept my enduring thanks for your continued 
appreciation of the series. 

B. M. 

Forest Hills, L. I. 

June, 1925. 
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THE BEST PLAYS OF 1924-1925 


THE SEASON IN NEW YORK 


THERE was considerable intelligent playgoing done 
in this theatrical capital last season. The contents of 
this book may inspire a reasonable doubt of that state- 
ment, but I still contend that it is true. 

It was intelligent playgoing because those who directed 
it not only selected the best of the new plays on which 
to bestow the favor of their support, but also indorsed 
and supported more than twenty revivals of plays that, 
in the matter of years, are aged and definitely dated. 

Bernard Shaw’s “Candida,” for example, established 
a record for consecutive performances that had previously 
not been equalled in the thirty years of the play’s life. 
Henrik Ibsen’s “The Wild Duck” also distanced all past 
performances, and both revivals were organized and 
directed by the comparatively new Actors’ Theatre. 

Ferenc Molnar’s “The Guardsman,” boldly resurrected 
by the Theatre Guild after it had been buried as a failure 
twelve years ago, when it was called “Where Ignorance 
Is Bliss,” ran the season through and delighted many 
playgoers. True, in this case there was the matter of the 
actors’ popularity to reckon with. But if the play itself 
had not offered intelligent and diverting entertainment 
to discriminating theatregoers, not even Alfred Lunt and 
his gifted wife, Lynn Fontanne, could have kept it alive 
past its first six or eight weeks. 

In addition to these, Ethel Barrymore, reviving under 
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Arthur Hopkins’ direction Pinero’s “Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray,” was able to play it the season through, although 
her success in New York was less definite than it was on 
tour. 

Two of the very late William Congreve’s comedies of 
the Restoration, “Love for Love” and “The Way of the 
World,” had surprising runs. They must, at least, have 
been surprising to Mr. Congreve, wherever he may be. 
“The Way of the World,” the chilled reception of which 
drove the author out of London and the playwriting busi- 
ness, continued for fifteen weeks in twentieth century 
New York, and “Love for Love” lasted a fortnight less. 
They were both played in small theatres, however. 

In addition to these, Mr. Shaw’s “Caesar and Cleopatra” 
was chosen as the opening attraction for the fine, new 
Guild Theatre, built with funds subscribed by play- 
goers themselves— bankers and bakers, ladies and 
laundresses — in the grand sum of $650,000. 

James Matthew Barrie was also represented by two 
revivals, “Peter Pan” and “The Little Minister,” both 
failures, financially, to the pained surprise of their pro- 
ducers. Eugene 0’Neill was honored by the brief return 
of “Diff’rent” and “The Emperor Jones.” 

Sheridan’s “The Critic’ was done for a few weeks 
at the Neighborhood playhouse, Gilbert and Sullivan 
were represented by “Patience,” “Princess Ida,” and “The 
Mikado,” the first doing surprisingly well in two small 
Greenwich Village theatres, the second scoring a regretted 
failure uptown and the third the usual springtime 
success, 

The only Shakespeare we had was Walter Hampden’s 
revival of “Othello” with which he did not do so well in 
New York after he had exhausted the considerable Hamp- 
den following. There were matinée showings of Stephen 
Phillips’ “Paolo and Francesca” and Ibsen’s “Ghosts” 
and a six-weeks’ run for “Rosmersholm.” The Players’ 
club chose Pinero’s “Trelawny” for its gala week of 
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fund raising and there were return engagements of 
“Rain,” “Stepping Stones,” “Beggar on Horseback” and 
several other more recent successes. 

So much for the revivals, the prevalence of which is 
significant only because it serves to indicate a shortage of 
worthier drama. 

The season as a season, will probably figure in theatri- 
cal history as that sensational period when questionable 
plays flourished amazingly and the life of the drama 
was threatened. The bold play and the profane play, 
the play concerned frankly with the lives of harlots and 
their social kin, suddenly became the issue of the year. 

So serious did the threat of a flaunting licentiousness 
become at one time that the demands for a stage censor 
rose to at least a muffled shout and the district attorney 
was forced to take action. 

He did not move immediately to close up the plays 
against which complaint was most frequent, but he did 
call upon their producers for explanations and a de- 
fense of their alleged violations of the law. 

He also listened to protests from various societies, 
including the anti-vice crusaders, the guardians of free 
speech and civic liberties and the Actors’ Equity Asso- 
ciation. In these conferences there was born a sort of 
compromise agreement between the district attorney and 
the interested citizens to submit the question of the so- 
called immoral play to a citizens’ jury —a different 
jury for each play accused. 

The juries were drawn from a panel of three hundred 
names selected from organized groups representing the 
church, the more active vice crusaders and the actors. 
These juries, attending the theatre as individuals, made 
report to the district attorney, and he thereupon announced 
that he would not take action against any of three plays 
investigated. These were Eugene O’Neill’s “Desire Under 
the Elms,”’ Edwin Justus Mayer’s “The Firebrand,” and 
Milton Herbert Gropper’s “Ladies of the Evening,” the 
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latter produced and admittedly pointed up by David 
Belasco. 

The jury reports, it later transpired, suggested that a 
balcony scene in “The Firebrand,” culminating in a pro- 
longed osculation, be shortened; and that a bedroom 
scene in “The Ladies of the Evening” be played instead 
upon a street corner. The changes in “The Firebrand” 
and “Ladies of the Evening,” were ordered. So far as I 
know, the producers of “Desire” stuck to their boldnesses. 

Taking up the record where we left it in June, 1924, we 
find the latter half of that month unusually active but not 
at all productive. There were eight new plays offered 
between the sixteenth and the thirtieth, all of them hoping 
to profit from the presence of the Democratic National 
Convention in the city. Of the eight only three survived 
—Florenz Ziegfeld’s annual “Follies,” George White’s 
annual “Scandals,” and a moderately interesting political 
comedy, originally called “So This Is Politics” and later, 
both for home and road consumption, renamed “Strange 
Bedfellows.” 

July offered but one attraction, an English importa- 
tian entitled “Sweeney Todd.” This proved an ancient 
farce and had sixty-seven performances. August, follow- 
ing the fearful slump of the convention weeks, did not 
awake theatrically until the week of the eleventh. “Danc- 
ing Mothers” came in then and ran the season through. 
“Marjorie,” a musical comedy with Elizabeth Hines 
starred, continued for one hundred and forty-four per- 
formances. “The Best People,” thought better of in 
Chicago than in New York, and “The Werewolf,” the 
first of the audacious plays to cause comment, did fairly 
well for the succeeding three months. 

There was sufficient activity in September to satisfy 
even the visiting cousin, who is usually the most avid 
playgoer of the family’s acquaintance. Counting the 
supplemental engagements of “Rain” and “Stepping 
Stones” there were thirty-four productions made in the 
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thirty days of this jolly month, which, removing the Sab- 
pans provides eight more than one new attraction a 
ay. 

Two of the outstanding successes of the year were 
included in this list. The dramatic “What Price Glory?” 
was started on the fifth, the operatic “Rose-Marie”’ on the 
second, and both ran through the season. So also did 
“Pigs,” another of the clean and simple Golden series, 
and “My Son,” less popular but with sufficient appeal to 
keep it going. 

The Ferber-Kaufman “Minick” was a September 
entrant, also the annual “Greenwich Village Follies.” 
Another village experiment, Don Mullaly’s “Conscience,” 
seen at dress rehearsal by A. H. Woods, was immediately 
brought up town to the Belmont and played there for one 
hundred and thirty-two performances. 

There were many quick failures, but only one that was 
sensational. A huge musical spectacle, “Hassan,” 
imported by A. L. Erlanger for the Knickerbocker Theatre 
at a cost of something like one hundred thousand dollars, 
lasted two weeks and was gone. 

Hits were more numerous in October. Ed Wynn’s 
“The Grab Bag” was the first of them. This filled the 
Globe for seven months. A week later the Theatre Guild 
began its season with Molnar’s “The Guardsman,” which 
ran until the following June. Two days after that “The 
Firebrand” came in, set a startled audience of sophisti- 
cates laughing, and played on until June. So, too, did the 
Illustrators’ revue, “Artists and Models,” produced the 
same night. 

But there were many failures this month, too. Already 
it was a season of extremes. A piece called “Bewitched,” 
from which much was expected; another, “Great Music,” 
elaborately staged; a London importation, “The Fake,” 
splendidly acted by Godfrey Tearle; a Belasco produc- 
tion, “Tiger Cats,” with Katherine Cornell; Ethel Barry- 
more’s “Second Mrs. Tanqueray” — these were all dis- 
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appointing. Miss Barrymore stayed nine weeks, but 
that is a short Broadway season for any member of her 
family. She did better than her brother Lionel, however. 
He suffered three failures, “The Piker,” “Man or Devil” 
and “Taps” all in a row. 

It was in October that Anne Nichols, wanting to put 
some of the profits of “Abie’s Irish Rose” to worthy 
use, financed a season of French plays with Madame 
Simone at the head of a company of French players of 
her own selection. Madame Simone remained six weeks 
and did fairly well. Her visit probably was expensive 
for Miss Nichols, but it was a nice thing for her to 
do. 

Both O’Neill’s “Desire Under the Elms” and Howard’s 
“They Knew What They Wanted” were produced in 
November. The O’Neill piece started at the Greenwich 
Village Theatre under the direction of the Provincetown 
Players’ group, Kenneth Macgowan, Eugene O’Neill and 
Robert Edmond Jones. Its effect upon the O’Neill crowd 
was literally stunning and they supported the play until 
it was later leased by two business men of the theatre, 
Messrs. Green and Jones, whose interests previously had 
centered around the “Greenwich Village Follies.” They 
moved it up town, and when the district attorney’s “dirty 
play” crusade started “Desire” receipts jumped five 
thousand dollars a week. 

“They Knew What They Wanted” was the Theatre 
Guild’s second production, “The Guardsman” having 
been sent to the Klaw, which the Guild leased for the 
remainder of the season. This organization thus found 
itself with two productions made and two successes on its 
hands. A situation sufficiently unusual to be worthy of 
comment. 

“Peter Pan” was revived the sixth with Marilyn Miller 
playing the name part. The loyal society of Maude 
Adams rememberers immediately turned thumbs down, 
but the younger folks and all their children flocked to the - 
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first performances. For six or eight weeks “Peter” seemed 
housed for the winter. Then the break came and there 
was no mending it. “Peter” and Marilyn went on tour 
and gracefully passed out in Philadelphia in February. 

Four of O’Neill’s one-act plays were joined in a single 
bill under the title of “S. S. Glencairn,” and were given 
a hundred performances here and there, and H. B. War- 
ner, picking up a melodrama called “Silence” that had 
failed in Chicago, scored so definite a success with it in 
New York that he played it for two hundred performances 
at the National. 

A dramatization of the Keable novel, “Simon Called 
Peter,” created some stir among the reformists because 
one of its loose ladies boldly bared her breast in an 
emotional scene. The resulting publicity kept the play 
going for some weeks after it ordinarily would have 
expired. 

Fermin Germier, having been invited by Mr. Otto Kahn 
to bring a group of his Odeon Theatre associates from 
Paris to New York, fared rather sadly for three weeks 
and then went home. 

“My Girl” was November’s pet musical comedy and ran 
the season out. at the Vanderbilt. This also was the 
month Frank Craven, the comedian, decided to quit the 
stage and take up producing. Which he did with a piece 
called “New Brooms.” But not for long. As soon as 
the business dropped Mr. Craven went into the cast. 

There was a new burst of enthusiasm in December. 
So many of the early season offerings had failed it was 
necessary to fill up the theatres. Twenty-seven new plays 
were brought in between the first and the twenty-ninth, 
and there were numerous successes among them. 

One was the annual “Music Box Revue,” another the 
dancing Astaires and their “Lady, Be Good” which ran on 
and on thereafter until midsummer. “The Harem” also 
started then and “The Student Prince,” and both out- 
lasted the spring. 
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December was “Candida’s” month, and also that of 
“Ladies of the Evening,” and “Quarantine,” a romantic 
comedy Sidney Blackmer and Helen Hayes, and after- 
ward Vivian Martin, were able to carry through nineteen 
weeks. 

This was the month George Arliss returned from a 
successful season in England with “The Green Goddess” 
to establish a new, though not as great, a popularity for 
John Galsworthy’s “Old English.” And the month the 
Duncan sisters, having played their “Topsy and Eva” for 
a year in Chicago, bid for a like favor in New York and 
were disappointed. They had a profitable season of 
twenty weeks, however, at the end of which time they 
bought out their partners, became their own managers and 
moved on to Boston. 

Henry Miller suffered a failure that hurt him in “The 
Man in Evening Clothes.” He was, he announced, ready 
to retire, but he was still playing the last I heard. The 
Actors’ Theatre also had a failure called “The Habitual 
Husband,” Raymond Hitchcock came in blithely with a 
straight comedy called “The Sap” and went out just as 
blithely four weeks later. A troupe of Russian vaude- 
villians headed by one Yushny, expecting to take the edge 
off the return of the previously popular Chauve Souris 
crowd, failed to reach expectations. One Yushny was not 
enough. 

The first month of the new year offered little, though 
it did introduce two or three new playwrights of promise. 
One was the comedian, James Gleason, who has been 
playing around the theatres for a good many years. He 
came back last fall from Milwaukee, where he conducts 
a summer stock company, with a comedy he had written 
with another actor named Richard Taber. They offered 
the manuscript to each of the producers in turn but could 
not find a buyer. Finally they organized a stock com- 
pany with Earl Boothe at its head and sold enough stock 
to finance a production. The comedy was called “Is Zat 
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So?” and is concerned with the adventure of a prize 
fighter and his manager in Fifth Avenue society and it 
was an overnight success. 

Mary Kennedy and Ruth Hawthorne, two young news- 
paper women who also had some stage experience, sub- 
mitted a comedy called “Mrs. Partridge Presents” to 
Guthrie McClintic. He read it once, it may be twice, 
and bought it. Produced at the Belmont Theatre it was 
not a sensation, but it did hold on for one hundred and 
forty-four performances, and the smart crowd loved it. 

This was the month Walter Hampden started an eight- 
week run with “Othello” which is a record of some kind 
or other, and also the month the Theatre Guild produced 
John Howard Lawson’s “Processional,” which was “a jazz 
symphony of American life” done in the impressionistic 
manner. “Processional” aroused the debaters, the more 
excitable modernists declaring it represented a gorgeous 
new form in the theatre, the more conservative funda- 
mentalists insisting that it was nothing more than form- 
less and incoherent entertainment, and rather repellent 
in its ugliness. The debate and the Theatre Guild sub- 
scribers helped “Processional” through ninety-six per- 
formances. 

“The Love Song” with the Offenbach music credited, 
strangely enough, to its original composer, was a Janu- 
ary success at the Century, the Russian “Chauve-Souris” 
came back with a new program for an eight-week engage- 
ment, Lionel Barrymore suffered a failure with “The 
Piker’ and Jane Cowl another with “The Depths.” 

There were more failures than there were successes in 
February, too. “The Dove,” a common melodrama un- 
commonly well staged and played by a Belasco troupe, 
headed by Judith Anderson and Holbrook Blinn, aroused 
the town and continued into the summer months. Elsie 
Janis did a revue of her own which she cailed “Puzzles” 
and had no trouble playing it for thirteen weeks. 

William A. Brady, hurt because several of his fellows 
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were making money with what were generally referred 
to as “dirty” plays, staged one called “A Good Bad 
Woman” with the announced intention of bringing the 
matter to an issue. His action resulted, as heretofore 
related, in the formation of play juries and a modified 
whitewashing of the plays against which complaint was 
made. 

“White Collars” a comedy relating the taming of a 
living-room socialist, was brought on from the Pacific 
Coast where it had been a great popular success. It 
found the Broadway competition pretty strong and would 
have passed away, probably, if Anne Nichols, again 
putting her “Abie” profits to good use and her showman’s 
judgment to the test, had not bought the production and 
continued the run. 

The Actors’ Theatre revived Ibsen’s “The Wild Duck” 
and found it pleasant to the subscribers’ taste, while the 
Theatre Guild suffered its first failure of the season 
with Milne’s “Ariadne.” 

There were twenty new entertainments offered in 
March, but five of them were revivals —“The Little 
Minister,” “Love for Love,” “Pierrot the Prodigal,” and 
return engagements of “The Beggar on Horseback,” and 
“Sally, Irene and Mary.” 

Mr. Ziegfeld, having taken over the Cosmopolitan 
Theatre in Columbus Circle from its motion picture 
lessees, presented “Louis the 14th” there with Leon 
Errol and the usual silk and satin trimmings. The 
Ziegfeld formula is fairly sure on Broadway and the 
“Louis” success was immediate. 

The second of the Gleason comedies, one called “The 
Fall Guy,” which he wrote with George Abbott, was 
almost as immediate a success as “Is Zat So?” and con- 
tinued well into the summer. The “Pierrot the Prodigal” 
revival was staged by the Actors’ Theatre at special 
matinées with Laurette Taylor, who had been away from 
Broadway all winter making pictures, in the name part. 
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“The Little Minister” with Ruth Chatterton and her new 
husband, Ralph Forbes, playing Babbie and Gavin, was 
a quick failure, lasting only two weeks. 

A new organization seeking both to emulate and dupli- 
cate the success of the Theatre Guild came into existence 
this month. It is called The Stagers, has at its head 
Edward Goodman, who was the director of the original 
Washington Square Players group from which the 
Theatre Guild developed, and is financed by a list of 
interested subscribers. “The Blue Peter,” an English 
social comedy, was The Stagers’ first play. Followed 
later by a revival of “Rosmersholm,” the engagement of 
The Ram’s Head Players of Washington for a series of 
matinée performances of “The Bird’s Cage,” a Pierrot 
pantomime, and a final revival of Gilbert’s “Engaged,” 
fitted with old tunes and new lyrics by Brian Hooker. 

The season’s last flare, plays bursting in air, is the 
usual April program. There are theatres to be had then 
for normal rentals, and the experimenters get their 
chance. This year several of the failures were inter- 
esting. 

There was a stark little tragedy of the North Carolina 
mountains called “The Dunce Boy” written by the Lula 
Vollmer whose “Sun-up” was a last-year success. There 
was “Ruint” a second Blue Ridge play by the Hatcher 
Hughes who wrote “Hell-bent fer Heaven,” the Pulitzer 
prize winner in 1924. There was “Wild Birds” which 
I have included in this volume, written by a promising 
young Californian, Dan Totheroh. And there was a 
revival of the seldom heard Gilbert and Sullivan 
operetta, “Princess Ida,” nicely staged and sung but 
with all possible interest in it handicapped by the 
simultaneous revival of the better known “Mikado” across 
the street. 

Only two of the twenty-two plays offered in April were 
successful. The Theatre Guild’s opening of its new 
Guild Theatre in Fifty-second Street, built, as said, by the 
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subscriptions of some fifteen thousand playgoers, brought 
Shaw’s “Cesar and Cleopatra” to life, with Lionel Atwill 
playing Cesar and Helen Hayes the girlish Cleopatra. 
And at the Henry Miller Theatre the Nugents, Elliott the 
son and J. C. the father, flashed into prominence again 
with “The Poor Nut,” just as they had done three years 
before with “Kempy.” There was also a_ burlesque 
mystery play called “The Gorilla” that amused the crowds 
so well a second company was organized for Chicago. 

The annual Little Theatre tournament organized three 
years ago by Walter Hartwig, then associated with the 
Drama League, has become a spring fixture in the Broad- 
way theatre. Each year twenty Little Theatre groups con- 
test for one two-hundred and three one-hundred dollar 
cash prizes and a cup known as the Belasco trophy do- 
nated by the producer. The last two years the tournament 
has taken on a national significance. In 1924 the Little 
Theatre group of Dallas, Texas, sent a company and an 
original play twelve hundred miles to take part and won 
the trophy. This year the same group repeated its suc- 
cess with a one-act play of negro life called “The No- 
Count Boy,” written by Paul Green, played by Geraldine 
Knight, Jack F. Hyman, Ben Smith and Margaret Bentley 
and directed by Oliver Hinsdell. The other cash prizes 
went to the Studio Theatre group of New York for their 
“Gloria Mundi,” to the Huguenot Players of New 
Rochelle, New York, who gave “The Yellow Triangle,” 
and to the Kittridge Players of Manhattan for “The 
Bracelet.” 

The Neighborhood Playhouse staged its revival of 
Sheridan’s “The Critic” this month, and The Stagers re- 
vived “Rosmersholm.” Lionel Barrymore uncovered 
another failure, Jerome K. Jerome’s “Man or Devil,” and 
Lila Lee, once a vaudeville child billed as Cuddles, later 
a motion picture leading lady, tried the spoken drama in 
a French tarce called “the Bride Retires.” 

The Players’ Club selected the first week in June for 
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its annual revival. Pinero’s “Trelawny of the Wells” was 
this year’s choice with Laurette Taylor, Amelia Bingham, 
Violet Heming, Gladys Hanson, Mrs. Thomas Whiffen, 
Teresa Maxwell Conover, Mollie Pearson, John Drew, 
Charles Coburn, William Courtleigh, Claude King, O. 
P. Heggie, Ernest Lawford, John Cumberland, Saxon 
Kling and Herbert Corthell heading a spectacular cast. 
The Players cleared thirty-two thousand dollars on the 
engagement, and it was the hottest week of the season. 

The Guild Juniors, they being the youngsters em- 
ployed in various capacities in the Theatre Guild pro- 
ductions, decided to give a show of their own about this 
time. They called it the “Garrick Gaieties” and pro- 
duced it first at special Sunday night performances. 
It went so well on these occasions that when “The Guards- 
man” quit for the season the “Gaieties” was put in as a 
regular bill and was popularly received. 

Which, with a skip or two, brings us to the produc- 
tion of a comedy with music entitled “Kosher Kitty Kelly” 
the night of June 15 and the end of the season. Two 
hundred and one new plays since June 15, 1924, and 
twenty-nine revivals, making two hundred and thirty in 
all. That is enough and to spare. 


THE SEASON IN CHICAGO 


By FreprericK DoNAGHEY 


Drama-Critic of The Chicago Tribune 
CHICAGO’S stage-year of 192425 carried in my 


compilation from June 29 until last night: this is written 
as of Sunday, June 7, marking the beginning of the sea- 
son of 1925-26. There is nothing formal about these 
beginnings and endings of a “season” in the theatre: the 
dates given are not to be indicated by rubrics, and are 
specified only for the especial purposes of Mr. Mantle’s 
BRUNI oe. 

And 192425, as a season, differed from its prede- 
cessors mainly in the matter of titles and an occasional 
actor. Down into February, it was, I believe, a prosperous 
season: managers told me in the Autumn and Winter 
that Chicago was a lotta catnip as a centre of drama, 
and that all other cities were what they called “good 
and punk,” — meaning, I assume, that the populace else- 
where had abandoned the queue-forming habit in the 
outer lobby. They abandoned it here, too, about March 
1, and rather consistently kept away from the ticket- 
window down until last night, — with, of course, flaming 
exceptions. Thus, Mrs. Samuel Insull is, as I write, 
midway through a fortnight of “The School for Scandal” 
in which she will take in not less than $100,000, while 
the costs will be paid out of the advertising in the 
playbill. Yes; and the inhabitants are going in great 
numbers to “The Green Hat,” which has been on view 
since April 12, and voting it a wonderful play. Yes, 
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indeed; and “The Student-Prince,” although it was 
brought in just as the slump started, will run through 
the Summer, with an advance-sale that will carry it 
nicely over the heat-waves that sometimes set up defiance 
of the blessed Lake. .... 

These were the plays of the season that have not yet 
been shown in New-York: 

“The Green Hat,” by Michael Arlen: a great play, if 
you ask anybody save me in all of Chicago’s 3,000,000. 
The town flocked to it (and is still flocking) ; the other 
play-reporters adored it; the out-coming audiences were 
inarticulate with joy. ... A shopware footlighting of 
the Jike-named novel, with the good features of the novel 
necessarily omitted. Miss Katharine Cornell made her 
Chicago début as Iris, and was told (by the other play- 
reporters) that New-York was quite right about her — 
that she is the world’s greatest actress. She may be; but 
I prefer the moderated statement that she is far-and- 
away the best actress who has yet had the réle of Iris in 
Chicago. The costly casting otherwise asked us to believe 
that Leslie Howard was a noble young Englishman with 
a future in statesmanship, that Miss Ann Harding was 
a high-minded English girl, and that Gordon Ash was 
Hilary. . . . And New-York is to have it in September. 

“Pretty Little Pussy” (authorship forgotten, and 
doesn’t matter): about as bad as a farce may be. I 
took from the idea that the authors had been reading that 
bully tale of Hutchinson’s, “Once Aboard the Lug- 
ger !” Avery Hopwood, sent on to fix it up, took a 
look, and advised A. H. Woods to throw it into the Lake. 
Mr. Woods threw it into the Lake. 

“Cheerio!” by Darby Dermot: about as bad as an 
imitation of “Trilby” may be. Miss Marjorie Rambeau 
was in it; and even the actors’ union turned down her 
claim for pay under her contract when told about her. 
. . . . One week and out forever. 

“Sakura,” by the late Atherton Brownell: about as 
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bad as a play of Eurasian implication may be. The 
playwright based it on the novel named “The Breath 
of the Gods”; and Walker Whiteside, who keeps on 
trying, mercilessly staged and acted it with a typical 
Walker Whiteside cast and a Japanese variant of a 
Woods-Hopwood bedroom-scene. ... . it isn’t likely 
New-York will get it. . 

“The Love-Test,” by J. P. Judge: a goulash of all the 
well-remembered hoakums, with heavy pilferings from 
“Lightnin’” and “Turn to the Right!” Awful! ... I 
fear that even Mr. Judge (who is the star, also) will 
never permit his play to be acted in Broadway: not, at 
least, while there are places called towns in Montana and 
Idaho. 

“The Lady of the Streets,” by Melanie Koll: a play 
about a girl with a voice and a prowling millionaire with 
a jag to whom, as we whimsically put it, she “gives her- 
self,” cultivates the voice, emerges as the diva of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and perversely abstains from giving 
herself to any other of the many millionaires she comes 
to know. The piece had an idea; and I defy George 
Cohan, the best of those who kid the theatre in the theatre, 
to do anything in parody one-tenth as funny as the resi- 
dent Reinhardt did to Mrs. Koll’s play in trying to stage 
it. He was so good that he made even Miss Mary New- 
comb seem bad! . . . New-York “time” held for it has 
been cancelled. 

“Applesauce,” by Barry Conners: something that 
might have been written if there had never been “The 
Show-Off,” although most persons who have seen both 
doubt it. A loose little fabrication of jokes and jests 
about a likable loafer which Alan Dinehart wrangled into 
a show that ran twenty-nine weeks. ... . Due soon in 
New-York. 

“The Lounge-Lizard,’ by J. E. Harold-Terry: the 
English after-the-war farce named “Collusion,” rewrit- 
ten in the nifty notion that Americans would be crazed 
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by laughter over the possibilities of England’s device 
known as “restoration of conjugal relations.” Then, to 
make certain that it wouldn’t go, somebody clapped 
John Cumberland into the réle of a fearless aviator! 
. . . If New-York wants it, New-York will have to come 
and rescue it from the municipal garbage-pile. 

“Ma Pettengill,” by Owen Davis: an attempt to foot- 
light Harry Leon Wilson’s bully tales that must have 
kept Mr. Davis busy nearly two hours one rainy after- 
noon. He didn’t seem to know what to do with all the 
good stuff Wilson had written. . . . Promised for New- 
York in a fixed-up version. 

“Going Crooked,” by William Collier, Winchell Smith, 
and the late Aaron Hoffman: a farce with an idea left 
incomplete by Mr. Hoffman, put into performance by 
Mr. Collier before he had worked out the scheme for 
the best results, and patched a bit by Mr. Smith... . 
I shouldn’t be surprised if they get into shape for New- 
York. 

“June Days,” by Harry Wagstaff Gribble: a song- 
show based on Mrs. Alice Duer Miller’s comedy named 
“The Charm-School.” Rather slow and tedious, because 
the librettist failed to get rid of enough of “The Charm- 
School.” Miss Elizabeth Hines is in it. . . . And it’s 
due in New-York. 

“The Amber Fluid,” by Arthur Lamb: a love of a play 
about a doctor who devises a liquid that will make his 
wife confess about her amours, ease the sufferings of 
murderers about to be hanged (or electrocuted), and 
serve as a tonic in soups, jellies, and gravies without 
serious impairment of the digestion. ‘The doctor, in 
one scene, is instructing a Hessian maid to put the Fluid 
into his wife’s coffee. “How much,” she asks, “shall I 
pour in?”: and he replies: “Just a little. More would 
be superfluous.” There was a play; and, if it weren’t 
that 1 knew the author, I should have wagered a thousand 
to one that he was the world’s foremost kidder.... 
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Small chance that New-York will see it; and ‘tis just 
as well. 

... And that’s the catalogue of plays not yet shown 
in New-York. 


THIS, AND THAT, AND THE OTHER 


Of the we-saw-them-first plays afterward shown in 
New-York, there were “Dumb As a Fox,” given there as 
“The Sap”; “Early to Bed,” which, too, had its title 
changed before it was Broadway’d; and “Spooks.” . . . 
And all three were pretty bad. 

We had a Ziegfeld Follies, too —the seventeenth, in 
the Chicago order, and made up in part of what had been 
the seventeenth in New-York, also: the one staged there 
in 1923. Here, however, it was made to include much 
of the matter used in New-York in 1924 for a minor 
revue named “Keep Kool!”; and it made into one of 
the best of the shows Mr. Ziegfeld has sent to this city. 
. . . Other things in general kind were the third Music- 
Box Revue, without Frank Tinney and Miss Grace 
Moore, but pretty good; the fifth Greenwich Village 
Follies, as stupid and second-hand in ideas as any of its 
predecessors, but saved as a show by two “teams” of 
comic acrobats; the sixth George White Scandals, which 
wasn’t much good; the twelfth Passing Show, which 
wasn’t even as good as the Scandals; the second Earl 
Carroll Vanities, which would have been all right at ten 
cents a seat; the first Hassard Short Revue, which brought 
hither two of New-York’s pet actors, Brennan and Rogers, 
and was terrible in other respects, as well; the first 
Vogues and Frolics, which was only a trifle better than 
the Vanities; and the second Artists and Models, which 
is still here, and has its merits, although sadly in need of 
a comedian or two. 

Also, there was André Charlot’s Revue, with Miss 
Gertrude Lawrence missing, and with Sam b. Hardy 
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pitifully struggling to take the place of Jack Buchanan 
and Nelson Keys. 

Some of the New-York successes were given with 
second casts; and at one time not fewer than five were on 
view here— “White Cargo,” “The Student-Prince,” 
“The Show.Off,”- "Rose Maric” and tis Zat'Sog at 
“White Cargo” was as badly played and as badly directed 
here as in New-York; but the essential drama of the 
play kept it going through a good run. “The Show-Off,” 
a failure here, had better all-round acting than in New- 
York. “Is Zat So?” never clicked here as in New-York; 
and it was, save for Frank Otto’s playing in the part 
originated by James Gleason, abominably acted. Neither 
“The Student-Prince”’ nor “Rose-Marie” was cast with 
celebrities; but both caught on — “‘Rose-Marie” in a night, 
and “The Student-Prince” after an uncertain week or 
two. ... Another piece given here by a second cast 
while running in New-York was “The Gorilla,” which 
was kept from reasonable popularity by stupid manage- 
ment. 

The only Shakspere in the season was Miss Jane 
Cowl’s revival of “Romeo and Juliet”; and that venture, 
long awaited, also was killed at the box-office by the man- 
agement’s stupidity. . . . Miss Cowl in the course of the 
engagement staged a dire importation which she chose to 
call “Who Knows,” asking that the question-mark be left 
off the title. It was Hans Miiller’s German piece named 
“The Flame’; and I think she gave it later in New-York 
as “The Depths.” It was just dirt; and that’s what she 
played it for — just dirt. 

Fine, exquisite, sophisticated, clean fun was Paul 
Géraldy’s “Si Je Voulais!” which Miss Grace George 
gave here as “She Had to Know.” She is our best actress 
in plays calling for light elegance and the creation of a 
comic mood; and she has never been better than in this 
—not even in her unforgettable performance as 
Cyprienne in “Divorgons!” 
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Mrs. Fiske was here for a fortnight in her revival of 
“The Rivals,” and had the sense to act Mrs. Malaprop for 
the laughs. And she was good in the part. James T. 
Powers, the Acres, also was good, although excessive; 
and Miss Lola Fisher was the best Lydia since Miss Viola 
Allen had the role with Jefferson, Florence, and Mrs. 
Drew. Other stars were Tom Wise, who puffed through 
Sir Anthony, and Chauncey Olcott, with a special 
technique for dropping the comedy into the cellar every 
time he walked on the stage as Sir Lucius. . . . I believe 
the plan is to wind up a tour of eighty or ninety weeks 
with a night or two in New-York. 

Mrs. Insull’s venture with “The School for Scandal” 
was for charity; but her revival of the comedy had 
many merits, including her own acting as Lady Teazle. 
She hadn’t acted in twenty-five years: at the time of her 
retirement, she was a popular ingénue as Miss Gladys 
Wallis. 

Miss Julia Arthur had the title-part in Shaw’s “Saint 
Joan,” which didn’t prosper here . . . Miss Barrymore 
was popular in her revival of “The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray.” ... Miss Helen Menken’s engagement in 
“Seventh Heaven” was among the washouts. . . . So 

lialso was Walter Hampden’s in “Cyrano de Bergerac,” 
'} wherein the star was much better than anybody out here 
‘| had a reason to expect. . . . “The Potters,” although of 
’ Chicago origin, was a failure. . . . Lowell Sherman, in 
something named “Morphia,” was a joke; but he came 
back later to make a success in some hoakum named 
“High Stakes.” . . . Miss Irene Bordoni was a cause of 
acute suffering in “Little Miss Bluebeard,” although it 
was made plain by the management that she is a New- 
York favorite. . . . Another New-York favorite, Miss 
Florence Mills, was liked well enough in a Negro show, 
“Dixie to Broadway,” although put to killing competi- 
tion by the presence in town oi another Negro show, 


“Runnin’ Wild,” with Miller and Lyles. . . . 
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Not many of us cared for “The Outsider,” wherein 
Lionel Atwill was bad and Miss Ann Davis (in the part 
acted in New-York by Miss Cornell) was good... . 
Nor was Miss Mary Boland’s engagement in “Meet the 
Wife!” a provocation to riotous joy... . 

“The Lady Next-Door,” one of the two or three best 
plays of the season, may or may not turn into a popular 
success. New-York had and ignored it when it was 
named “Close Harmony.” ... “The Swan” was held \ 
here too long by at least three weeks. It had a better | 
performance here than in New-York, thanks to the man- 
agement’s having replaced Philip Merivale with Regi- 
nald Owen, a fine comedian, and Miss Hilda Spong with 
Miss Henrietta Watson. . . . “Beggar on Horseback,” 
admirably acted, was among the successes, although the 
attitude of two in every five ticket-buyers was that of a 
millionaire industrialist I met in the intermission of the 
first performance. “The Wife,” said he, “tells me the 
play is taking a crack at somebody; but I don’t get it, 
although I guess she’s right.” .... 

Fred Stone and his daughter Dorothy were here for a 
time in “Stepping Stones,” and were liked. . . . For the 
sake of the record, mention is made of these pieces with 
tunes: “A Trial Honeymoon” (which was “Ginger” in 
New-York), “Plain Jane,” “Mary Jane McKane,” 
“Sitting Pretty” (with the Dolly Sisters trying to sing 
and to speak lines!) , “Sweet Little Devil,” “Sally, Irene, 
and Mary” (for the second time), “Lollipop,” “The 
Magic Ring” (which Mitzi made to draw), “Moonlight” 
(second time), and “Be Yourself!’ (which had an idea, | 
and needed a score) . . . De Wolf Hopper came to town | 
with a pitiful little troupe and made a mess of “The | 
Mikado,” “Pinafore,” and some other good pieces... . | 
And there was “The Dream-Girl,” whose librettist’s 
ineptitude offset Victor Herbert’s good music and Miss 
Fay Bainter’s good performing. . : 

“Minick” was among the good plays; but it was killed 


eget 


i 
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by the local management before it opened here. . . 
“Tarnish,” a fair play, had a fair run, with Henry E. 
Dixey and Miss Patricia Collinge in the respective parts 
acted in New-York by Albert Gran and Miss Ann 
Harding. ... Frank Craven came with his “New 
Brooms,” which was neat and nice, but lacked substance 
for box-office purposes. ... And there was a pretty- 
good detective piece in “In the Next Room,” with a cast 
mostly different from the one which acted it in New- 
VOrkeye5. 4 i 

Mere mention serves for “Strange Bedfellows,” 
“Cheaper to Marry,” “Milgrim’s Progress,” “Ship- 
wrecked,” “The Goose Hangs High,” “The Shame- 
Woman,” “Cobra,” “Badges,” “The Knife in the Wall” 
(which was “Puppets” and “The Marionette-Man” in New- 
York), and “Wages for Wives,” a new title for “Chicken- 
Feed.” . . . Mere mention serves for “Parasites,” too; 
but the acting therein of Miss Francine Larrimore was 
interesting and fine. . 

“Abie’s Irish Rose” rounded out a year and went 
some weeks beyond, but without passing the record set 


in 192122 by Frank Bacon in “Lightnin’.” . . . “No! 
No, Nanette!”’ was taken away after forty-nine weeks, and 
“Topsy and Eva” after forty-six. . . . These three pieces 


were prosperous holdovers from 1923-24. 
And that’s about all there is to say of 192425. 


THE SEASON IN CALIFORNIA 
By GreorcEe C. WARREN 


Dramatic Editor San Francisco Chronicle 


PACIFIC COAST theatres have no “season.” They run 
on the whole year around with perhaps their most active 
period in the summer months, for then the players and 
plays that have been active and running in New York and 
other Eastern cities come west to gather in more shekels. 

But less and less is this true, because of prohibitive 
railroad fares, lack of profitable stopping places on the 
long trek, and mayhap the desire of the Eastern actor to 
take a rest or a jaunt in Europe. 

Owing to these several conditions, there is a growing 
spirit of independence, in San Francisco especially, and 
the promise of autonomy along the Coast with producers 
presenting new plays here, or those that are successful 
on Broadway. Three or four men are active in producing 
here and in Los Angeles — Thomas Wilkes, who also has 
a foothold in New York at the Sam H. Harris Theatre; 
Frank Egan, with an experimental theatre in Los Angeles 
and a regular playhouse in San Francisco, and Louis O. 
Macloon and his wife, Lillian Albertson, who produce in 
both cities the plays and musical pieces that are running 
in New York. 

Motion pictures have drawn many actors to California. 
so it is a comparatively easy matter to caste any play or 
musical comedy in fairly good shape. And besides that, 
the climate or some subtle thing in this State of Cali- 
fornia, makes actors, singers, dancers. 

Henry Miller, who has been coming to San Francisco 
every summer for more than twenty years, likes to make 
his productioris here because the scenic artists are excel- 
lent and the cost is less by from five thousand to ten thou- 
sand dollars, which pretty nearly pays for the expense of 
coming to the West with a big company. 
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The growing lack of legitimate theatres in the cities 
and towns between San Francisco and Chicago has prac- 
tically put the road shows out of business, so if the Pacific 
Coast is to have a theatre, and the San Francisco audiences 
are sophisticated and interesting bodies of playgoers 
before whom actors delight to play, it must be a growth 
within its own confines. Everybody interested in the 
theatre here who thinks at all realizes this fact. 

The year between June 1, 1924, and June 1, 1925, has 
been fitfully interesting, with seven try-out productions 
and many reproductions of New York successes. 

It began June 1, 1924, with Catherine Chisholm Cush- 
ing’s “Julio and Romeyette” at the Alcazar Theatre, 
Thomas Wilkes producing, and the Tobin girls, Genevieve 
and Vivian, and Rex Cherryman playing the leading 
characters. A light trifle, fluffy and bodiless, but fairly 
amusing. It will probably not be heard of again. 

Two weeks later Wilkes made another production, a 
musical piece this time, “The Caliph,” written and com- 
posed by Maurine Montague, who was one of Harrison 
Fisher’s favorite models. Indeed, he declared her to be 
the most beautiful woman in California. Her book was 
old-fashioned, a return to the comic ruler style of enter- 
tainment. 

The music was melodious, flowing and catchy, but most 
of it was in waltz movement and there was not enough 
variety in it to make it popular. Raymond Hitchcock 
was brought out to play the title rdle and was consistently 
uninteresting in the part, for which he did not care. 

Frank Egan staged Gladys Unger’s “Starlight” with 
Doris Keane as its star, at the Curran Theatre September 
22. It was fairly well liked here, the rédle of the actress 
giving Miss Keane much to do that she does best. It had 
two weeks in San Francisco. 

An all-negro revue, “Steppin’ High,” produced at the 
Capitol Theatre September 26, made scarcely a ripple 
on the surface of things, and Thomas Wilkes’ production 
of the musicalization of “Polly of the Circus,” done at 
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the Alcazar, October 17, had little more effect. Margaret 
Mayo revamped her play into a musical comedy book and 
Dr. Hugo Felix wrote the music, and on the opening night 
led the orchestra. Marguerite Zender came out to play 
“Polly” and the production, designed by Dickson Morgan, 
was beautiful, but the thing didn’t click. An effort to 
weld circus and church in the music was a failure. 

The last important production of the year was made 
May 18, 1925, when Henry Miller produced for Gilbert 
Miller and James K. Hackett, the Alfred Savoir comedy, 
“The Grand Duchess and the Waiter,” for which Arthur 
Richman made the adaptation, and in which Elsie Fergu- 
son played the Grand Duchess Xenia, with Basil Rath- 
bone for her Waiter. 

Miller directed the piece but did not act in it, making 
it the last of his three productions here, “The Swan” and 
“Embers” being the others. 

One of the notable happenings in the year was the 
entry of Henry Duffy in the field of stock production. 

He took over the lease of the Alcazar Theatre, put in a 
good working company with himself and Dale Winter at 
its head, and began operations November 9, 1924, with 
“The Cat and the Canary” which ran for nine weeks to 
big business. “Just Married” followed, getting four 
weeks; “So This Is London” after that had ten weeks; 
“The First Year” six. 

Duffy’s success is the talk of the Coast. He makes his 
preductions carefully, has good people, and plays at 
popular prices. He has again made the Alcazar one of 
the best, if not the best, stock house in America. 


THE SEASON IN LOS ANGELES 
By Marcaret S. CarHart 
THE Community and Little Theatres of Southern Cali- 
fornia have taken great strides this year. In Los Angeles 
the Literary Theatre has just closed its most successful 
season. Each of their three plays — “The Wild Duck,” 
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“Macaire” and “The Devil’s Disciple’ — had two eve- 
ning performances here and one in Long Beach. The 
Potboilers also have produced a number of unusual plays. 

Both of the prominent community organizations of 
this district have opened new and handsome playhouses. 
Santa Barbara dedicated her theatre in the early fall with 
a long run of “The Beggar on Horseback.” During the 
year they have produced, among others, “The Circle,” 
“The Green Goddess,” “Liliom” and “Outward Bound.” 
Santa Barbara refused to accept “The Circle,” while 
“Liliom” met with special success. 

After eight years of earnest endeavor The Pasadena 
Community Playhouse Association opened its beautiful 
new theatre on May 18 with the first production on any 
stage of “The Amethyst,” by Victor Mapes. The season 
opened with “Mary the Third,” followed by’ “Fashion,” 
which was enthusiastically received during a two weeks’ 
run. They have also produced: “He Who Gets 
Slapped” — the greatest success of the year — “The Way 
of the World,” “Little Women,” “Kempy,” “If Every- 
body Had a Window in His House Like This’ — by 
Marion Craig Wentworth, the first time on any stage — 
“Intimate Strangers,” “The Enchanted Cottage,” “On the 
Hiring Line,’ “Heritage,” “Desire” and “Expressing 
Willie.” 

A laboratory theatre has been in operation in con- 
nection with the Playhouse all this winter. One of their 
offerings, “Desire,” went onto the larger Playhouse stage. 
In addition, they have given “The Truth About Blayds,” 
“Peleas and Melisand,” four “Coventry Mysteries” at 
Christmas time, “The Tragedy of Nan,” “The Man Who 
Ate the Popomac” and a group of one-act plays. By 
means of these intimate productions in his own studio, 
Gilmor Brown has developed many of his most promis- 
ing actors and at the same time has furnished delightful 
experiments in dramatic forms to a limited group of 
subscribers. 

The professional dramatic offerings of the year are of 
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several types — premieres, recent New York successes, 
and old timers come to life. Among the premieres, the 
most sensational has been “White Collars” by Edith Ellis. 
This delightful comedy of American life opened at the 
Egan Theatre in January, 1924, and bids fair to rival 
even the New York run of “Abie’s Irish Rose.” We are 
indebted to the Wilkes management of the Majestic for 
several of the novelties: “In His Arms,” which Margaret 
Lawrence tried out last summer, “The Darlings” by 
Margaret Mayo and Aubrey Kennedy, which had a four 
weeks’ run, and “The Cuckoo,” a farce comedy by George 
Scarborough and Annette Westbay, which was withdrawn 
after one week. The Morosco Theatre has* given us two 
new plays, “The Open Gate,” a comedy drama by Tadema 
Bussiere and Edgar MacGregor, which, in spite of a long 
run here, has not yet been produced elsewhere, and 
“Deliverance,” a satirical comedy by Edwin Stanley. At 
the Playhouse, “The Great I Am,” by C. B, Lancaster and 
Joseph Jackson, had a short and unhappy run. At the 
present time “The Door Mat,’ a comedy of modern 
American life by Ethel Clifton and Brenda Fowler, is 
being tried out by Lillian Albertson. 

Several recent New York successes have brought to Los 
Angeles some of America’s leading actors and actresses. 
Doris Keane christened the Playhouse with four weeks of 
“Romance,” and later returned in “Starlight”; Helen 
Menken reopened the Mason with “Seventh Heaven”; 
Pauline Frederick had a long summer run with “Spring 
Cleaning,” and later offered us “The Lady.” Olga 
Petrova brought “The White Peacock” to the Biltmore. 
About Christmas time Cyril Keightley and Effie Ellsler 
gave us a delicious laugh with “The Goose Hangs High,” 
and George Sidney drew crowded houses with “Welcome 
Stranger.” Wallace Eddinger added “Captain Apple- 
jack” to our list, and also appeared with Margaret Law- 
rence in “All Alone Susan.” Our most recent arrivals 
are Robert Ames and Marian Coakley, who have given 


“The Dark Angel.” 


WHAT PRICE GLORY? 
A Drama in Three Acts 


By MaxweELi ANDERSON AND LAURENCE STALLINGS 


THE Pulitzer prize was given to another play, but in 
the estimation of most of those who take their drama 
seriously in this theatrical capital “What Price Glory?” 
held a comfortable lead as the most significant drama of 
the year, as it was unquestionably the outstanding dra- 
matic success of the season. 

Also, in the estimation of these worthy students, the 
Anderson-Stallings drama has most effectually cleared 
the stage forever of the type of war play that is no more 
than prettily heroic. It represents war, specifically the 
great war of ten years back, as it is in truth and in fact, 
and there is pretty general agreement with the estimate 
of Heywood Broun who wrote that “This is certainly the 
best use which the theatre has yet made of the war, and it 
is entirely possible that it is the best American play about 
anything.” 

Those of us given to a more guarded conservatism 
stop a little short of classifying a drama so completely 
devoted to a single phase, almost a single adventure, of 
soldier life, as representing the best play of all time. 
There are traditional sensibilities which are offended by 
its brutal truths, by the ugliness of its speech, by the 
assumption of its partisans that a tough outfit of Marines 
does, in fact, truly, fairly and completely represent 
every division of the A. E. F. in France. 

However, debaters on either side of an argument to 
sustain or disprove the Broun contention that “What 
Price Glory?” is, in fact, the oft-quoted great American 
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play will at least know. they have been in a fight. Which, 
of itself, proves that it is a great play. 

In the following digest of the play I have quoted less 
freely from the text than is my custom. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this. 

In the first place, the dialogue is, as intimated, a bit 
rough, as it must be representing soldier men in action. 
In the second place, it is a text so dependent upon asso- 
ciations of scene and actors’ personalities as to sound 
coarse and improbable read or spoken by itself. And 
in the third place the Messrs. Anderson and Stallings 
asked me not to quote it in the first place. 

There are, they tell me, many otherwise intelligent 
women club leaders who insist upon reading to their 
followers the briefest extracts from a play with the 
assurance that they are giving them the play itself, which, 
in this case, would be particularly unjust to the authors, 
both as dramatists and as writing men. 

“What Price Glory?” opens at the Company head- 
quarters of an outfit of Marines in a French village in 
the zone of advance in 1918. 

Back from the trenches, and waiting half expectantly, 
wholly disgustedly, for orders to move up again, the 
men are indulging their usual pastimes back of the line, 
which is to say they are doing a considerable amount of 
drinking, gambling and gossiping about their women. 

You catch them at it here in this room, with Corporals 
Gowdy, Kiper and Lipinsky exchanging observations. 
And the flavor of their adventurous existence is in their 
comment. 


Gowpy — Well, where the hell did you come from? 

KiperR — Who, me? I come from every place I’ve 
been to. 

Gowpy — Yeah, well, where you been to? 

Kipper — Me? I’ve been to China, Cuba, The Philip- 
pines, San Francisco, Buenos-Aires, Cape Town, Mada- 
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gascar—wait a minute—JIndiana, San Domingo, 
Tripoli and Blackwell’s Island. 

Lipinsky — Ever going home? 

Kiper — Who, me? I can’t go anywhere without go- 
ing home. 

Gowpy — By the time this war’s over you ought to be 
pretty near ready to marry and settle down. 

Kiper — There ain’t going to be any after-this-war. 
Anyway, I got married after the last two wars and when 
I get through paying my debt to Lafayette, if ever, I’m 
through settling down. I never have settled down in so 
many hick towns in my life. 

Lipinsky — What become of them two broads? 

Kiper — My wives? 

Lipinsky — Yeah. 

KrperR — The first one never knew my last name, and 
when I left town she was out of luck. 

Gowpy — And the next one? 

Kiper — Ain’t I signing the payroll for her every 
month? A twenty-dollar allotment and she gives it to a 
fireman in Buffalo. Here I am saving democracy and 
he’s turning in a twenty-bell alarm the first of every 
month. 

Gowpy — That’s a waste of cash the way I look at it. 
It stands to reason when a girl gets rid of one bozo 
she’s looking for another. Now why does the late unla- 
mented finance that little game? ‘There’s no justice in 
that. 

KiperR — Who Said it was justice? It ain’t justice; it’s 
alimony. 

Gowpy — Well, alimony’s all right if you’re well 
fixed; hell, a girl ought to have some fun. I don’t want 
a girl to quit living just because she ain’t living with me, 
but the guy that’s getting his ought to pay for it. What 
do you want to pay alimony for? 

KipER — What did you want to come to France for? 
It’s the same reason why I pay alimony. So’s to see the 
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rest of the girls. Join the Marines and see the girls — 
from a porthole. 

Gowpy — God, I came to France because I had a 
brainstorm one day and signed on a dotted line. 

Lipinsky — There ain’t but one man in the world that 
came to France to see the mam’selles, and that’s the 
skipper. When there’s women around the skipper’s got 
trick eyes like a horsefly. 

KipER— The old man? Say, he can’t look at a 
mam’selle without blushing. Compared to me he’s an 
amateur. He don’t know the difference between a Hong 
Kong honky tonk and a Santo Domingo smoongy. 

Lipinsky — No, oh no. I suppose women is an open 
book to you. You’re damn well right — a code book. 

KipeR — Yeah, you’re damn well right. When I was 
in Turkey with that landing party, the Sultan had to hunt 
through his harem with a flashlight to find a decent-look- 
ing girl, and when I left China the Yangtse was full of 
the bodies of virgins that had drowned their beautiful 
selves because I was shipped over. And when I was in 
Spain, the King of Spain put an ad in the paper offering a 
reward for the return of the Queen. 

Gowpy — What did you do? 

Kiper — Took her back for the reward. 


The mam’selles are not too plentiful in this particular 
village, but there is Cognac Pete’s daughter, “as pretty a 
little frog as ever made a dish of frogs’ legs,” if you ask 
Gowdy. And she, either by right of rank or persuasion, 
is accepted as being the skipper’s property. Lipinsky 
isn’t so sure it’s the skipper’s rank that has won her. 
“Some guys just naturally walk away with women,” and 
there ain’t no reasonable explanation for it 

Sergeant Quirt’s entrance is sudden and unannounced. 
He’s looking for the captain of the outfit. And startled 
a bit when he discovers the man he is looking for is Cap- 
tain Flagg. He’s dealt with Flagg before. That’s evident. 
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Quirt’s the new top soldier, come to take charge of the 
Flagg outfit so’s Flagg can take a ten-day leave. But he 
can’t take charge actually until he finds Flagg, nor can 
Flage get the full benefit of his leave if he doesn’t get 
away. 

“if the skipper’s going ashore they’d better get him 
out of here before he gets too drunk to navigate,” sug- 
gests the Sergeant. “I’ve seen him shove off with a lib- 
erty party and spend a forty-eight hour leave sleeping it 
off on the beach.” 

It is while Quirt is looking for Flagg that Lipinsky 
spreads the news of the new top’s qualifications. “There’s 
only one place in the world they boil ’em as hard as 
him!” he warns Kiper, “and that’s the Tropic of Cancer.” 

“You meet a top with two glass eyes, a slit across his 
face for a mouth and a piece out of his ear and you 
might just as well heave out and lash up. That bird 
could curse the hide off a whole Senegalese regiment,” is 
Kiper’s endorsement. 

Flagg doesn’t need finding. He finds himself. He is 
in now, and a little ugly; it may be a little drunk. It’s 
hard to tell with Flagg. Drunk or sober he’s something 
of a mess. Square built and heavy, trained down to 
bone and muscle and lots of it. Heavy-jowled and 
square chinned, a little puffy around the eyes and flat 
nosed. A brute of a man and a bit proud of it. 

He is alone when Charmaine slips in. She is the 
daughter of Cognac Pete the men were talking about 
and she has heard her capitaine is going to leave her. She 
is rather dependent on le capitaine, since he took her 
away from the former top sergeant. 

Flagg is as gentle as it is possible for him to be with 
Charmaine. And as reassuring. True, he is going away. 
He is going to Paris. But, unlike the Sergeant, he is 
coming back. And when he does come back he wants to 
find her there waiting for him. It will be just as well if 
she savvies that. 
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the daughter of the already well-known Cognac Pete. 
“Cest mon pere,” says she sweetly. 

“Uh-huh. I thought so,” confesses Quirt. “Well, baby, 
you better stick to me and you'll have another papa!” 

And although his attention is diverted for the moment 
— the while he takes up the case of one Mulcahy of Cin- 
cinnati, fighting drunk and refusing to pipe down — 
Quirt makes headway. 

After he has knocked Mulcahy stiff and ordered him 
dragged from the room, he turns interestedly to Char- 
maine. Now she is in his arms, but not, you suspect, 
before she knows it. 

“Well, Pittsburg, you love me?” queries the Sergeant, 
and he kisses her with a skill and a confidence born of 
great experience, as the curtain falls on the first scene. 

Kight days later Captain Flagg returns, or, rather, is 
returned by Kiper. The Captain, having made Bar-le- 
Duc on the way to Paris, and stopped there for the length 
of his leave, is able to navigate, but not with any degree 
of certainty. He ain’t exactly soaked, as Kiper explains, 
“he’s just the drunkest bum you ever saw in your life.” 

It appears the skipper’s vacation has not been all that 
it might have been. The second day they were in Bar-le- 
Duc an insistent little squirt of an M.P. had tried to 
take Flage’s swagger stick away from him merely because 
it was the corps commander’s regulations. Flagg invited 
the corps commander to “take his lousy army and sell 
it for cheese,” and invited the M.P. to sail in and help 
himself to the swagger stick. Which the M.P. tried to do. 

They got Flagg as far as a court-martial for attempted 
manslaughter after that, but Kiper swore the M.P. had 
tried to knock his superior into the middle of the street 
and that was all there was to that—except they gave the 
M.P. ten days bread and water. 

“Serve him right, the boy scout,” echoes Lipinsky. 
“They ought to take away these guys’ whistles before 
they blow themselves to death.” 
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It is Lipinsky’s idea that there is more trouble ahead 
for the skipper. And for his top soldier as well. The 
trouble being represented by Charmaine the charmer. 
With Flage away, Quirt has been “parkin’ his dogs in 
Pete’s kitchen every night, with that little black-eyed 
frog sitting in his lap lighting his pipe.” 

Aldrich, too, is worried by this situation. He takes 
it up with Quirt after Kiper and Lipinsky have gone to 
bring Flagg in from the “Last Chance.” The affairs of 
Cognac Pete’s daughter, it appears, are becoming more 
serious than anybody has heretofore suspected. In fact, 
Cognac Pete himself has started raving about the cor- 
ruption of his daughter’s morals and is threatening to 
prosecute. 

The charge may be a joke to Quirt, as, in fact, it is. 
But what if Pete gets as far as headquarters with it? 
It’s a hanging matter if the charge is pushed. In con- 
sideration of which Quirt agrees it may be just as well 
for him to resign his rights and avoid all possible com- 
plications. 

Flagg is not easy to handle when he comes lunging in, 
but he settles soon to a fairly sober contemplation of 
his new problems. He’s had a rotten time, suffered a 
run-in with one of “Pershing’s Sunday-school teachers” 
in the matter of the swagger stick, and feels worse than 
he looks. But he is back on the job. 

There is a runner in to announce the approach of the 
“G one crowd.” “A band of Gideons from Head- 
quarters,” Flagg suspects, “bringing some more of that 
world safe for democracy slush.” And Lieutenant Moore 
comes to report a more immediate, and, likely, a more 
serious matter. There’s an old man outside protesting 
that someone in the outfit has taken advantage of his 
daughter. 

It is not a serious matter to Flagg until he dis- 
covers that it is Cognac Pete who is waiting and that 
Charmaine is the girl. The thought gives him pause 
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Can it be that the grinning Quirt has put up a job on 
him? 

Cognac Pete, “an ancient, nut-brown Frenchman, very 
polite and humble,” repeats his charges in a flow of 
excited French that is a mixture of fact and poetry. 
The soldiers, taking what they want, he wails, have 
included “the one flower of his life,” and he is dis- 
tressed. From which Flagg finally gathers that the 
direct charge is one of rape, and that Charmaine is the 
sufferer. 

So far, however, much to the captain’s relief, the girl 
has not named the man. It is her father’s intention to 
take the matter to headquarters and to press charges 
unless — well, he wants the man to marry Charmaine and 
to pay five hundred francs to her father. 

Flagg, relieved, agrees that such a settlement may be 
possible, but insists that three hundred francs is quite 
enough. Which Cognac Pete angrily refuses. Five 
hundred, he’ll have, and he’ll name the man. 

“What man?” demands Flagg, apprehension in his tone 
and bearing. 

“Le voila! Alors je mon vais!” dramatically yells 
Pete, pointing an accusing finger at Quirt. “Vows vous- 
moquez de moi! Laissez-moi partir!” 

“Quirt, what’s the meaning of this?” demands Flagg. 

“Sorry, sir. I don’t catch the drift myself,” inno- 
cently replies the sergeant. 

“You’re a liar! You knew Charmaine was mine and 
you couldn’t keep your hands off her.” 

“Yeah? It’s getting to be a habit of mine, huh? 
Whaddye going to do about it, Captain Flagg?” 

What Captain Flagg is going to do is soon apparent. 
He is going to have Charmaine in and he is going to 
see that Quirt marries her. After that he will direct 
his obliging top soldier’s signing of an allotment guar- 
anteeing his wife about two-thirds of his salary. 

Or, if Quirt prefers to take his chances with a court- 
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martial in Paris, that may be arranged. But what a 
slim chance it would be with a “lousy marine sergeant” 
up on charges before “ten army majors back in Paris 
who ain’t going to let anybody do any seducing but 
themselves.” 

Sergeant Quirt protests, but without rancor. It just 
can’t be done as Flagg plans it. In the first place, 
Charmaine loves him because he is a “damned hand- 
some soldier” and such a lover as she herself admits 
she never knew before. Does Captain Flagg think she 
will appear as witness against so fine a favorite? 

Whatever Captain Flagg thinks, he is going ahead with 
the wedding arrangements. He sends Aldrich with Quirt 
to bring Charmaine and the chaplain, and he is extract- ° 
ing a vast pleasure out of the situation into which he has 
forced his rival, when a brigade runner arrives from 
headquarters and the outfit is ordered to be ready to 
move within an hour. 

Better and better for Flagg. Now he will marry off his 
handsome sergeant, tie him up with a good, big allotment 
and then march him off to war. 

“Yes, sir,’ he mumbles with satisfaction, “we'll marry 
Quirt and put him to bed in Hades.” 

The headquarters party is in, headed by a brigadier 
general, two colonels, several captains and a mess of 
lieutenants. Rather curt, the brigadier, and officious, but 
the effect on Flagg is practically negligible. He listens 
patiently to orders, and protests mildly when he thinks 
his detachment is given the worst of the dirty work. “If 
you don’t mind my saying so, General, we’re the refuse 
of the brigade back of the line and we carry extra 
bandoliers into it.” 

The General admits it. But there’s an honor in being 
given the dirty work. The job in hand at the moment 
is concerned with a line that has to be straightened. It 
means half a town must be taken and held and the enemy 
given the cold steel to drive them out of it. 
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Also there is a matter of posters. “Some Yankee 
Doodle back in Hoboken” has sent on some posters that 
are to be tacked up back of the German lines. This is 
intelligence work, the General explains. The posters 
explain the American mission in the war, and are destined 
to help undermine the morale of the enemy. 

“Td like to tack up a few in Hoboken containing my 
sentiments on two-starred idiots who waste men on that 
kind of monkey business,” asserts Flagg. 

And there is a further assignment. The G. I. wants a 
prisoner, preferably an officer from one of the Alsatian 
regiments. And if Flagg’s men get one, in fairly good 
condition, the General promises to send the whole com- 
pany back for a month’s rest. 

The headquarters party is on its way out when the 
chaplain, Charmaine, Lipinsky, Quirt and Kiper are back 
for the wedding. The General is a bit surprised that time 
should be taken out of so important an hour for such 
a ceremony, but when the circumstances are explained to 
him by Flagg, he considers it the best thing that can be 
done. Furthermore he orders that the wedding proceed 
as planned and that Quirt sign an allotment for two- 
thirds his salary. 

The General is no sooner out the door than Quirt 
jumps the formalities. There will be no wedding for him! 
Let Flagg lock him up if he wants to! Let him try to 
take his company into action without a sergeant if he 
wants to! Let him try it and see what happens! 

Flagg knows what would happen, and knows, too, that 
he is beaten. “Sorry, Charmaine,” he apologizes to the 
mystified girl, “but I need that sergeant. Anyhow, 
you'll draw his pay every month. That’s a little present 
from me.” 

Quirt has said his good-bys to Charmaine, informing 
her gently as maybe that he is sorry he can’t marry her 
now or at any other time. Also he advises her not to try 
to cash her allotment. 
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Flage, too, has spoken his farewells, promising to 
come back to Charmaine if he comes back to anybody. 
Charmaine insists again he should have taken her to 
Paris. That would have saved all the trouble. It’s hard 
to be good all alone. 

They are all gone, now —all except Charmaine and 
old Sergeant Ferguson, whose job it is to stay behind and 
look after the stuff, and he tries to be comforting. 

“You’re just as fortunate you didn’t marry a soldier, 
darling,” he says. “They’re a bad lot to keep house 
for. I know. I’ve been keeping house for one regiment 
or another since I was as young as you are.” 

“Oh, but they are beautiful,” she protests, tearfully. 
“They go into hell to die — and they are not old enough 
to die.” 

It shouldn’t matter much to her, Fergy thinks. Some 
of ’em get killed, but more come along. And more after 
them. But it is not exactly a comforting thought to 
Charmaine. She is unhappy. She is already lonesome. 
She will help Sergeant Ferguson with his straightening up 
if he will let her. 

But Ferguson is a wise old fellow. “Just because I’m 
the only man around here do you think I’m going to let 
you bother me?” he demands. “You run along home and 
pray God to keep you out of mischief a few days. It 
won't do you any harm.” 

He sets to work and she reluctantly leaves him. He is 
singing “The French they are a funny race, parlez-vous,” 
as the curtain falls. 


ACT II 


Flage’s men have been holding a disputed town for 
six days. Here, in a darkened cellar, ten of them have 
found a place to throw what’s left of their blanket rolls 
and their equipment. Most of them are out at the 
moment. ‘Two are asleep, snoring loudly, gas masks on 
their chests, tin hats on the backs of their heads. 
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Frequently there is the shock of exploding guns outside 
in the town. Occasionally when the cellar door is opened 
there is a pinkish flare that lights up the cellar and the 
dishevelled, unkempt, dirty men scattered about it. 

Corporal Gowdy stirs up the sleepers. Rations are in 
and must be sent for. 


Gowpy — You heard me, Spike. Show a leg and go 
draw rations for ten men, at the gray stables near the 
square. It’s after two o’clock. (Gowdy sits.) 

First SLEEPER — Where’s Captain Flage? 

' Gowpy — Down tying up Mr. Aldrich. 

First SLEEPER — So they got him. Bad? 

Gowpy — I'll say they did. A ticket home. Right arm 
torn all to hell. 

First SLEEPER — A damned, dirty shame. He’s lucky, 
though, to get out with an arm. I’d sell ’em mine, and at 
the same price. What was it — that one pounder again? 

Gowpy—No. Fuse cap from a grenade. Made a 
hell of a mess of Mr. Aldrich. He was crawling on the 
embankment near the railway station and somebody 
inside threw him a present. 

First SLEEPER (now up and rewinding a spiral leg- 
ging) —A damned swell officer, if you ask me. Taking 
him out tonight? 

Gowpy— No. The skipper is bringing him here. 
Send him out tomorrow night. He’s lost too much blood 
to walk it before dawn. God, it’s getting on my 
nerves, 

Kipper (who has been awake, stupidly smoking a 
cigarette) — Who? Mr. Aldrich hit bad? 

Gowpy — Pretty bad. Arm. Make a bunk for him, 
willya? Shake it down and pile another in the back. 
He’ll want to sit up with it . . . Make up Harry’s 
bunk. 

First SLEEPER (about to go upstairs, turns at door at 
this) — Harry’s bunk? Why Harry? 
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Gowpy — Harry’s through with bunks. 

First SLEEPER (smoking reflectively) — Bumped off? 

Gowpy — Worse. In the belly crossing the square. 

Kiper — Where is he? 

Gowpy — The skipper rushed him back an hour ago. 
No use, though, Harry was unconscious — halfway — 
holding back his guts in his bare hands and asking some- 
body to turn him loose so he could shoot himself. 

Kieer (on second end cot left) —Captain Flagg 
want me? 

Gowpy — He said not to wake you. Might need you 
later on. 

KirER (coming to candle by Flagg’s bunk, front of 
bunk left, lights cigarette) — A good job for me, I’ll sup- 
pose. With this daylight saving I ain’t going to live 
forever, that’s sure. I think I’ll go crazy and get the doc 
to give me a ticket. (Lights cigarette.) 

Gowpy — Flage’s crazy now. Raving crazy. Hasn’t 
slept for five nights. We'll be sitting on him in another 
night like he’s had tonight. 

KipER — The whole damned universe is crazy now. 


A pharmacist’s mate comes to set up shop for the 
surgeons to follow. There’s to be a party later — about 
two tables — operating tables. 

The men are all skirting hysteria by a narrow margin. 
“They are passed being rubbed raw; they are rubbed 
through — Only a gun in their faces could scare them.” 
Kiper is all in. Why the hell they should be fighting 
the war anyway is more than he can understand. Why 
should it be so damned important that they get the 
damned Heinies out of the railway station? He’s tired 
of killin’ them or tryin’ to kill ’em. 

Lipinsky’s cheerful enough, for a time. And optimis- 
tic. They haven’t made the shell that’s goin’ to get him. 
Or the bullet, neither. He’s goin’ to live to go home and 
get even with the guy that sold him a wrist watch just 
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outside the main gate of the Mare Island Navy Yard. 

The pharmacist’s mate tries to get them to talk about 
their souls, or whatever it is they call their souls. Not 
with any thought of preparing them for a fitting finish, 
but merely out of curiosity. He probably has asked hun- 
dreds of other men similar questions. 

But, these boys are not interested. Not then. Kiper is 
even disdainful. What’s his soul to him? “I should get 
on my ear where this doodle-bug in my chest is going 
after I die. It ain’t never helped me none. It can go to 
hell for all I care.” 

Lipinsky is worried. A little superstitious, too. “Jeez, 
Kiper, don’t talk that way around me,” he pleads. And 
then, looking at the ceiling: “It wasn’t me, God! It 
wasn’t your little Wladysek Lipinsky. Not him.” 

Kiper, however, is not to be so easily shut up. If there 
is a God, he demands, why the hell doesn’t He win the 
war for one side or the other and get the mess over 
with? And as for that prayin’ stuff! His folks at home 
prayin’: “Oh, God, don’t kill our child. Kill every kid 
in the neighborhood,: but bring the one marked Kiper 
safe back home!” He ain’t that dirty a coward. 

Quirt is in. He has been “running rations” down a 
ravine for six nights, and that’s the toughest bit of 
soldierin’ he has ever done. Ten men started with him 
on this last trip. Six got through. 

There is a stir at the head of the stairs. It is Flagg 
arriving with the wounded Aldrich. He eases the shat- 
tered lieutenant down the stairs and into the bunk: that 
was Harry’s. Harry isn’t going to need it any more. 

It is the sight of Aldrich that gets Lieutenant Moore. 
For a moment he goes smash, cursing the war wildly and 
hysterically. He can’t keep his men in line any longer. 
They look at him like whipped dogs. He’s got to get 
them out. And up in a tree by the orchard angle there’s 
been a wounded sniper calling “Kamarad!” all night 


long, like a crippled bird. 
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“What price glory now?” he shouts. “Why in God’s 
name can’t we all go home? Who gives a damn for this 
lousy, stinking little town but the poor French devils 
who live here?” 

He is raving at the end, and swearing to take his 
platoon out even if Flagg shoots him for it. 

Flage listens, fascinated like the others. There is 
the threat of the disciplinarian in his eye as he rises and 
faces Moore. But it passes. He knows. His great arm 
goes around the lieutenant’s shoulders and his voice is as 
gentle as Flage’s voice has ever been. He quiets Moore, 
protesting calmly that that is no way for a man to talk 
before other men. Soon he gets him to a bunk and to 
sleep for a minute. And Quirt, fidgety and sympathetic, 
comes forward with a piece of chocolate he got from a 
Y. M. C. A. wagon down the road. He thinks that by 
talking fast he can clear this situation. So he tells of the 
time he got his in Nicarague — right through the fin, as 
pretty as a pinwheel. 

He doesn’t make much headway, however, so he returns 
to his duties, reporting the rations detail in to Flagg, 
and the loss of the four men. Also he has brought up 
two of those “thirty-day wonder lieutenants” sent up by 
divisional headquarters for instruction. 

And now it is Flagg who is threatened with hysteria. 
He'll be goddamed if he will stand it. What right have 
they to wipe their feet on his company, to give his men 
all the worst of the jobs and then to ask him to turn 
over his sergeants to teach army lieutenants to button 
their pants in the dark? He’s damned if he’ll do it. 

And when Quirt sends them in — Lieutenants Cunning- 
ham and Lundstrom — looking like tailor’s dummies 
“slicked to the notch and perky and eager,” Flagg suffers 
another explosion. 

So this is the last of the old guard! A couple of 


gentlemen evidently bound for a masked ball disguised as 
officers! 
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He is, Flagg assures them, the sink-hole and cesspool of 
the regiment, “frowned upon in the Y. M. C. A. huts and 
sneered at by the divisional Beau Brummels”; he did not 
send for them, and now that they are here, he doesn’t 
know what he is to do with them. Four days before he 
did have four gunnery sergeants, but now he has only 
two and he can’t spare them to teach little boys how to 
adjust their diapers. One of them, he suspects, had been 
an all-American halfback, and probably the other edited 
his college paper. But unfortunately there is no chance 
to follow either the ball or the news at the moment. 

Cunningham and Lundstrom take the riding as grace- 
fully as maybe, but not without dignified protest. 

“T’ll do anything you will,” promises Cunningham. 

“Why, it’s Frank Merriwell,” sneers Flagg. 

But he accepts the offer. He and Cunningham will 
stage a little party that night. It is possible they may 
pick up that Alsatian lieutenant who will mean a month’s 
rest for all of them. Lundstrom wants to go, too. But 
that would make it too big a party. 

When Quirt comes back (he had taken a little turn 
around the square to see what was doing) he is limping 
and his right legging is soaked with blood. A neat little 
bullet has ploughed a hole right through the calk with- 
out touching a bone. And Quirt is boastfully proud of 
it. He was in the garden pulling turnips when a sniper 
got him. He probably stuck his leg out, Flagg thinks. 

The wound means that Quirt is out of the line for 
awhile. It means that he is going right back to Cognac 
Pete’s, he promises Flagg, right back to the little snookum 
lady Flagg tried to make him a present of. He just has 
to laugh at the thought of it. Flagg is furious. And 
more furious when the pharmacist’s mate takes a look 
at the wound and orders Quirt to sick bay for a shot of 
tetanus, and then to the hospital. 

There is only one way for Flagg to meet this new 
development. Either he must catch his enemy lieutenant 
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and earn his leave or Charmaine is lost to his rival. 
He’ll get that lieutenant! 

But he was kidding Cunningham, he confesses to 
that young officer. He wouldn’t think of risking a green 
man on a raiding job. Still, Cunningham is going. He’s 
no green hand, he promises. He has been a locomotive 
engineer on the Louisiana Midland, and he knows a lot 
about crawling on his belly. This war’s a great relief 
to anybody that’s been an engineer on the Louisiana 
Midland. 

They are just getting the black on their faces when 
suddenly the cellar door is opened, there are wild screams 
of “Heraus! Heraus!” and the next second three bombs 
explode in the cellar. 

Flagg and the others make a dash for the door. There 
is a wild scramble outside and then Flagg comes back 
with a German officer by the collar. By all that’s mar- 
velous, he is an Alsatian lieutenant! 

“He couldn’t wait for us to go over after him,” shouts 
the captain exultantly. “Sweetheart, you’re the sweetest 
sight I’ve seen since Charmaine.” 

Outside the cellar there is a call for Captain Flagg, 
the call of a wounded boy. It is little Lewinsohn. Gowdy 
brings him in and they lay him on the floor. He is still 
calling to Flagg as a hurt boy might call to his father. 
“Oh, Captain Flagg, stop the blood!” 

But the blood can’t be stopped. It’s all up with Lew- 
insohn, They make death a little easier for him with 
the pharmacist’s needle. 

“You'll be all right in a minute,” Flage promises. 
“We're going to fix you up.” 

They are bringing in the rest of the prisoners as the 
curtain falls, 


ACT III 


Back in Cognac Pete’s tavern in the early evening two 
days later Sergeant Ferguson is waiting for the outfit. 
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They are due now. At the other end of a long table Char- 
maine sits sewing by the yellow light of candles. She is 
listening as Ferguson mumbles over his satisfaction at 
the return of the boys but hearing no more than half of 
what he says. Her thoughts are on her work. Or, it may 
be, on her future. 

Ferguson’s glad the outfit’s coming back. He’s got 
the chow ready and hot for them. And he always loves 
to see ’em eat. Two hundred of them go away, and he 
always figures on two hundred coming back. Sometimes 
not more’n a hundred do come back, but they eat twice 
as much as usual. 

Suddenly it dawns on Charmaine that something Fer- 
guson is saying has to do with Captain Flage and her in- 
terest is stirred. She did not realize the captain was so 
near. Then she is worried. Perhaps he is being brought 
back because he is wounded. 

Ferguson reassures her. Flagg ain’t never been 
wounded, says he. Flagg ain’t the kind. His kind, 
curiously, always has the pleasure of drinking themselves 
to death. “I never knew a man who could float a load o’ 
liquor didn’t hold all the cards besides,” he says. And 
Flage’ll be there probably in fifteen minutes “thirsty 
as hell, wishing he had forty Geisha girls to play with.” 

Charmaine is upstairs fixing for the impending visit 
when Sergeant Quirt appears. He is wearing a major’s 
overcoat and a visored garrison cap. Below the overcoat 
he has tucked striped flannel pajamas into a pair of rough 
army shoes. “He looks exactly what he is—a slightly 
wounded soldier escaped from hospital in borrowed 
clothes.” 

Quirt’s story is a simple adventure—to Quirt — 
though it takes Ferguson some time to get it out of him. 


Quirt— And now you want to know where I’ve 
been 
Fercuson (distantly)— Oh, no. If a soldier wants to 
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campaign in a pair of night drawers it ain’t my parade. 
It takes all kinds of sergeants to make an army. 

Quirt (drinking his third) —You’re too hard- 
hearted, Fergy I ain’t in my right mind. I was 
wounded and now I’ve got asphasia. (Mysteriously.) 
My name is Field Marshall Von Hindenburg and [’m 
looking for a wagon load of pants that got lost in ship- 
ment. 

Fercuson — Yeah? 

Quirt — Yeah, sure. I wandered outta a hospital 
about five miles over at a place called Noisy. It was 
damn well named, too, Fergy. Noisy was no name for it 
when I came outta the ether after I’d shipped in there 
with a piece of pants driven through a bullet hole in my 
leg. 

Frercuson — Have to give you ether to take off your 
pants? 

QuirT (pouring another glass) —No. They gave me 
ether so the stretcher bearers could steal a gold watch and 
eight hundred bucks off me. I certainly put up a squawk 
when I woke up and found ’em missing. But a hell of a 
lot of good it did me. I went looking for the bird that 
got them and ran into a guy in a bar tender’s coat in the 
operating room. He tried to pipe me down and I hung 
a shanty on the bimbo’s eye for him and when they 
washed him off he was a captain. So they locked me 
up, wound and all — and then I got asphasia and here I 
am. You ain’t seen me. 

FEercuson — No, I ain’t seen you. (There is a distant 
murmur, very faint, of voices, and Quirt rises quickly 
starting for the stairs with a skip and jump.) Keep 
your drawers on, Quirt. They ain’t M. P.’s. That’s the 
outfit. I’ve got old Pete and his brother down at the 
bridge keeping coffee and slum hot for ’em. (Becomes 
conciliatory.) Better go and give yourself up to Flagg 
as soon as he drives in. You'll be safe then. I’d like to 
see a set of doctors take Flagg’s first sergeant off him 
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when he’s just out of the lines. It surely would be a 
pretty sight afterwards. Them doctors working on each 
other like monkeys. (The voices come nearer. One 
hears the cry, long-drawn-out like a wolf’s, from many 
throats of “cho-o-o-w-w”.) That’s me. They’re calling 
for me. Well, old Fergie’s got their chow, and hot, too, 
(Quirt limps quickly over to the bench where he has 
stowed the overcoat, as Ferguson goes out at the rear, 
Charmaine comes down the stairs at the same time.) 

Quirt — Hello, Pittsburg. 

CHARMAINE (with a small cry) — You are wounded. 

QuirtT (as she pats his head) — Sure I’m wounded. 
Ain’t that enough to put me nine miles ahead of Flagg 
with you? I certainly beat him here. 

CHARMAINE (inspecting his costume) — Mais, mais — 
you are — 

Quirt — Don’t embarrass me, darling, because I ain’t 
clothed and in my right mind. I just been waiting for 
Fergy to leave so I could sieal a uniform from him. 
Where’s his room? (Charmaine points to door at right. 
He pats her on the back.) Wait a minute, dearie, until 
I salvage a pair of breeches. (He goes out left. Char- 
maine goes to the outside door where voices are now 
heard. Quirt reappears.) Damn it, he’s locked his chest. 
Gimme an ice pick. (There are steps and voices at the 
door, and Quirt withdraws hastily to the left, Charmaine 
following.) 


The outfit is in and more or less wild. There is a nice 
little scuffle among the corporals, Kiper, Gowdy and 
Lipinsky, for the possession of a bottle of cognac, when 
Flage himself lunges heavily into the bar and clears the 
place. Let them inform the platoon commanders to see 
that every man is billeted as soon as he finishes mess, 
Flagg orders. “Tell them not to rag a man tonight. As 
soon as they know their billets let °em out. Let ’em 
drink! Let ’em fight! Get out!” 
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Flagg then takes to the cognac with enthusiasm and is 
happy with his glass and his bottle when Charmaine 
comes back. She is a little afraid of him, being somewhat 
doubtful as to his attitude following the matter of her 
relations with Sergeant Quirt. But she is eager to be 
friendly if he is. However, there is plenty of time, she 
reasons. He is so tired, he will want much sleep. A bed 
and a bottle is all he wants to think about tonight. 

Quirt sneaks back after Flagg has gone in search of 
his room. He has found a French farmer’s blue denim 
frock which comes to his knees. He is no longer the 
beautiful soldier to Charmaine, and she is inclined to 
repulse him. “When you are beautiful, mon sergeant, 
then I love you,” she laughs as she disappears through 
the door. 

Quirt probably would have followed her if Kiper and 
Lipinsky had not burst in at the moment to warn him 
that Flagg has heard of his top sergeant’s return and is 
looking for him. And doing more swearing during the 
search than Lipinsky ever heard him do before. The 
corporals think it would be better if Quirt would do some 
more runnin’ away, and right now. 

But Quirt is in no mood for runnin’ anywhere. If 
Flagg comes lookin’ for him, and doesn’t realize that so 
far as Cognac Pete’s place is concerned he is through 
for all time, he will get his gizzard cut out, that’s all. 

At which show of defiance Flagg swaggers through the 
door, “indubitably drunk.” 

They square off and exchange a few pleasantries and 
several dirty looks. Then it occurs to them that they are 
Bee drunk and that what they both need is another 

rink, 

Standing at the bar they are elaborately formal in the 
etiquette of exchanging drinks. And carefully selective 
in their choice of the worst backhanded compliments they 
can fling at each other. Each in effect invites the other 
to go throw his lousy carcass in the canal. Failing that, 
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Quirt warns his friend that having survived seven minor 
catastrophes, he is of a mind to risk another with every 
expectation of survival. 

Flagg considers the proposition as worthy of a man 
whose tongue is as thick as his goddam head, but regrets 
to point out that the sergeant has forgotten to bring along 
his gun. 

This oversight Quirt attempts to correct at the next 
drink by suddenly leaping upon his captain and, before 
the corporals can separate them, taking his gun out of 
his holster. 

The corporals are for taking Quirt away after that, 
but Flagg orders his release. Whereupon Quirt make a 
second proposition. He would like to meet Mr. Flagg 
outside with two of those toy guns and at fifty paces. 
Which is just like Quirt, Flagg suggests, seeing that the 
sergeant is the best pistol shot in the corps. 

“T7ll take you on any way you can think of, you 
baboon,” then offers Quirt. “I can out-shoot you and 
out-talk you and out-drink you. There ain’t anything I 
can’t do better than you.” 

“You're a liar, Quirt, and you know it,” replies Flagg. 
“T could break you in two.” 

He further advises the sergeant to go sleep off a 
couple of drinks. Which the sergeant agrees might be 
necessary with any ordinary man. But it happens that 
he was living on cognac when Flagg’s buttons were all 
safety pins. 

The exchange of compliments continues until Char- 
maine’s return stops it. They are still belligerent, but a 
little calmed — until she pours them another drink. Then 
the question as to who is entitled to the fair lady’s em- 
braces reaches an acute stage. 

Flage’s arm is around the girl and he pays little atten- 
tion to Quirt’s assertion that, having arrived first, he has 
a prior right to Charmaine. 

“It strikes me there’s only room for one of us in this 
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shanty tonight,” growls Quirt. “Do you plan on going 
somewhere or not?” 

“Did you ever see me leaving any place I didn’t feel 
like leaving?” snaps back Flagg. 

Flage is ready to fight for his woman. It is the first 
time in six months he has had a real reason for fighting. 
Eight dollars a day isn’t anything to fight for! 

“Fight with what?” demands Quirt. “Flagg’s refused 
guns. How about the dice?” 

The dice would be all right, agrees the captain, but 
Kiper intimates that Quirt’s dice are crooked. “He’s 
got a pair ought to be in a circus,” charges Kiper. 

So Flagg proposes his own kind of a shooting match. 
There is only one gun. They'll gamble for that. One 
man gets the gun and the other gets a head start. One 
game of black jack for one automatic. 

Agreed! With the gun on the table between them! 

They clear the room of Charmaine and the corporals. 
Flagg deals. Quirt loses. But the moment he loses he 
turns over the table, putting out the lights, and dashes 
through the door. 

Cursing, Flagg flounders around on the floor until he 
finds the gun. Out through the door he rushes and takes 
one shot after the fleeing figure of the sergeant. 

Charmaine runs in with a lamp. She is weeping con- 
vulsively. “Don’t you weep, sweetheart,” Flaggz com- 
forts her. “It’s you and me tonight, lady.” 

She is sitting on his lap, her arms around him, when 
Lipinsky enters. He is sorry to disturb his captain, but 
he comes with orders. The outfit’s going back. The 
battalion’s moving at once. All leaves revoked. 

Cursing his luck Flagg gets unsteadily to his feet. 
Why couldn’t they leave him alone? Why did these 
damned corporals have to find him? He’s not going! 
Let headquarters do any damned thing it wants to! 


He’s not going back and he’s not going to take his men 
back! 
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“She is sitting on his lap when Lipinsky enters. Lipinsky is sorry to 
disturb his captain, but — the outfit’s going back.” 


(Brian Donlevy, George Tobias, Louis Wolheim and Leyla George) 
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But he changes his mind. “I may be drunk, but I 
know Ill go,” he sighs, heavily. “There’s something 
rotten about this profession of arms, some kind of 
damned religion connected with it that you can’t shake.” 

He is making his way unsteadily toward the door, 
issuing orders as he goes. “Good-by, Charmaine, he 
calls back. “Put your money in real estate and marry 
that cuckoo if you can. You'll never see me again. This 
town is a jinx for me.” 

He has gone and Charmaine is sitting at the table, wip- 
ing the tears out of her eyes. The door at the head of 
the stairs slowly opens and Sergeant Quirt appears on 
the landing. 

“Hello, Pittsburg,” he calls. “— Outfit’s going in 
again, huh? Well, well! —Do you love your papa?” 

“Mais oui!” 

“Then you better kiss him good-by.” He kisses her. 
“Jeez, what a lot of goddam fools it takes to make a 
war!” he sighs. He runs through the door. 

“Hey, Flagg, wait for baby!” he calls. 


The curtain falls. 


THE END 


THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED 


A Comedy Drama in Three Acts 


By Sipney Howarp 


THE Theatre Guild started its seventh season at the 
Garrick Theatre in October with a success, Molnar’s 
“The Guardsman,” and followed it in November with 
another. This second hit was scored by Sidney Howard’s 
“They Knew What They Wanted,” a racy character 
comedy of the California vineyards. 

“The Guardsman,” to keep the statistics in order, was 
produced October 13 and continued at the Garrick until 
November 22. It was then moved uptown to the Booth. 
“They Knew What They Wanted” was produced at the 
Garrick November 24 and continued there until Janu- 
ary 10. By that time the Guild needed its home theatre 
for a third production and the Howard play was trans- 
ferred to the Klaw, on which the Guild had taken a 
lease. It continued there the remainder of the season. 

“They Knew What They Wanted” was an immediate 
popular success. The subscribers loved it for its frank- 
ness and its direct emotional appeal. The reviewers were 
enthused by its honesty of purpose and content and the 
incisiveness of its characterization, and the big public, 
which pays comparatively little attention to either, ap- 
proved it unreservedly as a “good show.” Lucky the 
author who can so successfully broaden his appeal in 
the theatre without cheapening what craftsmen and critics 
accept as his art. 

The scene is the general living and dining room of 
Tony Patucci’s farmhouse in the Napa Valley of Cali- 
fornia. Looking across the room through windows that 
give onto a broad entrance porch, a glimpse may be 
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had of the valley and its patchwork hills, “checkered 
with cultivation.” 

“Inside the room the wall paper and the carpet are new 
and garish. The cheapest variety of lace curtains hangs 
in the windows. The furniture is new and includes a 
golden-oak table with chairs to match, a morris chair, 
another easy chair, a chest of drawers, a sideboard, a hat 
rack. On one wall hangs a picture of Garibaldi. A pic- 
ture of George Washington hangs over the central door. 
Other mural decorations include a poster of the Navi- 
gazione Generale Italiana.” 

At the moment the room has been, and is still being, 
transformed by decorations. “The red, white and green 
of Italy combine with the red, white and blue of these 
United States in bunting, garlands of fluted paper, pom- 
pons, and plumes of shredded tissue, to make up a 
scheme of decoration which is, to say the least, violent. 
The picture of Garibaldi is draped with an American 
flag. The picture of Washington with an Italian flag. 
The full glare of the early morning sun streams in 
through door and windows.” 

Ah Gee, Tony’s cook, “a spare Chinaman of age 
maturely indeterminate,” is assisting with the decorating, 
which is being superintended largely by Joe, Tony’s 
foreman — “dark, sloppy, beautiful and young.” Joe 
is just now engaged in opening one of the larger of the 
packing cases that litter the room. Being cheerful, he 
sings as he works, his song being one of the I. W. W.’s 
favorite hymns, “Remember,” set to the tune of “Hold 
the Fort”: 


“We speak to you from jail today, 
Two hundred union men, 
We're here because the bosses’ laws 
Bring slavery again.” 


Father McKee is an early visitor. ‘He wears the sober 
garb of a Catholic priest, not overclean, what with dust 
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spots and all,” and “he stands a moment to mop his 
large, pale face with a red bandanna. Then he lowers 
lugubrious disapproval upon everything in sight.” The 
decorated living room looks, thinks Father McKee, “like 
a bawdy house.” 

His reverence, however, is not in a happy frame of 
mind. He has come to have a serious talk with Tony, for 
whose prospective wedding and its accompanying festa 
the decorations are being arranged. But Tony is busy. 
He has, according to Joe, been “stallin’ all morning, 
afraid to go meet the bride.” And is still in his bedroom 
fixing up. 

“Hey there, bridegroom, the padre’s here!” calls Joe. 
A moment later the flustered Tony appears. “He is stout, 
floridly bronzed, sixty years old, vigorous, jovial, simple 
and excitable. His great gift is for gesture. Today we 
meet him in his Sunday best, a very brilliant purple suit 
with a more than oriental waistcoat which serves to dis- 
play a stupendous gold watch chain. He wears a boiled 
shirt, an emerald-green tie, and a derby hat. He carries 
his new patent-leather shoes in his hand. He seems to 
be perspiring rather freely.” 

Tony is pleased with the decorations, particularly 
with an elaborate wedding cake that has come all the way 
from Frisco and cost him the generous sum of twelve 
dollars and two bits. There are other features of the 
preparations that worry him. For one thing he is uneasy 
about Joe’s being there. He has asked the handsome 
young I. W. W. to go, and for a special reason, but Joe 
insists on staying for the festa and a kiss from the bride. 
A reasonable enough decision, agrees Father McKee, 
and one with which he refuses to interfere. A trivial 
matter, too, compared with the greater seriousness of the 
wedding itself. 

Frankly Father McKee does not approve of Tony’s 
marrying and does not hesitate to say so. And it isn’t 
the preparations for the festa that worry him. 
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“Tony,” he says, “you know perfectly well that I ain’t 
got no more objection to no festa than I have to any other 
pomp. of the flesh. But I’m your spirichool adviser 
an’ I been mullin’ this weddin’ over in my mind an’ I 
come to the conclusion that I’m agin it. I don’t like it 
at all. I got my reasons for what I say.” 


Tony (does the Padre guess his secret?) —W’at rea- 
son you got? 

FatHEeR McKer — In the first place, you ain’t got no 
business marrying no woman who ain’t a good Cath’lic. 

Tony (immeasurable relief) — Ees no matter. 

FaTHER McKee — A mixed marriage ain’t no better’n 
plain livin’ in sin. 

Tony — Ain’t we got you for keep’ sin away, Padre? 

FaTHeR McKee — Why ain’t you marryin’ a woman 
out of your own parish instead of trapesin’ all the way 
to ’Frisco to pick out a heretic? 

Tony — Is no good womans in dees parish. 

FaTHER McKee — What’s wrong with ’em? 

Tony — Joe is sleepin’ with evra one. 

FatTHER McKerE — That ain’t the point. 

Tony (enlisting the shoe to help his gesticulation) — 
Oh, ees point all right, Padre. Joe is told me "bout 
evrathing. I been lookin’ all ’round here at all da 
womans in dees parish. I been lookin’ evra place for 
twenty mile. Ees no good womans for wife here. Joe 
is told me bout evra one. Den I’m gone to Napa for look 
all ’round dere an’ in Napa ees no better — ees just the 
same like here. So den I go down all da way to ’Frisco 
for look after wife an’ I find my Amy. She is like a rose 
all wilt’. You puttin’ water on her an’ she come out 
most beautiful. I’m goin’ marry with my Amy, Padre, 
an’ I don’ marry with nobody else. She been tellin’ me 
she is no Cath’lic. I say, wat I care? By an’ by, maybe, 
if we bein’ patient, we bringin’ her in da church, an’ 
showin’ her da candles and da Madonna, all fixed up 
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good with flowers and da big tin heart, an’ evrathing 

smellin’ so prett’ an’ you preachin’ verra loud, an’ da 

music an’ evrathing, maybe — by an’ by — (He turns 

again to his shoe.) But now ees no matter. W’at I care? 
FatHeR McKeEeE — It don’t look good to me. 


Tony is satisfied, however. And he refuses to worry 
about what may have happened to any other bride- 
eroom similarly adventuresome. Now that he has his 
patent leather shoes on, after a struggle, and a glass or 
two or three of wine in his stomach, he is keen to pro- 
ceed. But Father McKee is still worried. 


FaTHER McKrere — Why didn’t you get married forty 


years ago? 
Tony —I think you know verra good w’y. Ees be- 
cause I’m no dam’ fool— W’en I’m young, I got 


nothing. I’m broke all da time, you remember? I got 
no money for havin’ wife. I don’ want no wife for mak’ 
her work all da time. Da’s no good, dat. Da’s mak’ her 
no more young, no more prett’. Evrabody say Tony is 
crazy for no’ havin’ wife. I say Tony is no dam’ fool. 
W’at is happen? Pro’ibish’ is com’. Salute! (A glass of 
wine. Ah Gee has returned to his kitchen.) An’ w’at I 
say? I say, “Ees dam’ fool law. Ees dam’ fool fellas 
for bein’ scare’ an’ pullin’ up da grape’ for tryin’ growin’ 
som’thing different.” W’at I’m doing? I’m keep the 
grape, eh? I say, “I come in dees country for growin’ 
da grape! Kes not for pro’ibish’ God mak’ dees country. 
Kes for growin’ da grape. Ees true? Sure ees true! 
(Another glass of wine.) An’ w’at happen? Before 
pro ibish’ I sell my grape’ for ten, maybe twelve dollar’ 
da ton. Now I sell my grape’ sometime one hundra 
dollar’ da ton. Pro’ibish’ is mak’ me verra rich. 
(Another glass of wine.) I got my fine house. I got 
Joe for bein’ foreman. I got two men for helpin’ Joe. 
I got one Chink for cook, I got one Ford car. I got all 
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I want, evrathing, excep’ only wife. Now I’m goin’ have 
wife. Verra nice an’ young an’ fat. Not for work. No! 
For sit an’ holdin’ da hands and havin’ kids. Three kids. 
(He demonstrates the altitude of each.) Antonio — 
Giuseppe — Anna — Da’s like trees an’ cows an’ all good 
peoples. Da’s fine for God an evrabody! I tell you, 
Padre. Tony know w’at he want! 

FatTHER McKee — Whatever made you think a man of 
your age could have children? (This staggers Tony.) 
I tell you, Tony, it ain’t possible. 

Tony — Eh? Tony is too old for havin’ kids? I tell 
you, Tony can have twent’ kids if he want. I tell you 
Tony can have kids w’en he is one hundra year’ old. 
Dio mio! From da sole of his feet to da top of his hat, 
Tony is big, strong man! I think I understand you verra 
good, Padre. Tony is not too old for havin’ kids. He’s 
too rich, eh? (This rather strikes home.) Yah! Tony 
is rich an’, if he don’ have no kids, den da church is 
gettin’ all Tony’s money an’ da Padre is gettin’ Tony’s 
fine house all fix’ up good for livin’ in, eh? 

FaTHer McKEE (a very severe shepherd) — Tony! 

Tony (the horns of the devil with his fingers) — Don’ 
you go for puttin’ no evil eye on Tony an’ his Amy! 

FatHer McKreE— You're givin’ way to ignorant 
superstition, which ain’t right in no good Cath’lic. 

Tony (on his feet in a panic) — Dio mio! My Amy 
is comin’ on dat train an’ here you keep me, sittin’, 
talkin’ — 

FatHer McKeE — You irreverent old lunatic, you, if 
yow’re bent on marryin’, I’ll marry you. (Joe reappears 
in the doorway.) But I don’t want you comin’ around 
afterwards squawkin’ about it. 


They manage, finally, amid more excitement, to get 
Tony ready to start for the train in his Ford. He is very 
much frightened and a little drunk, and Joe is fearful 
lest he drive the car off the road and break his neck. 
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Perhaps it would be better if he (Joe) were to meet Amy. 
But Tony is almost hysterically opposed to that sug- 
gestion. Not only does he feel that he alone should 
meet his Amy — but he is still worried about Joe’s being 
there at all. Tony will gladly pay his foreman “double 
extra” if he will kindly go away immediately. But Joe 
only laughs at the idea. He is going to stay for that 
festa, and that is all there is to that. 

Tony is on his way at last, and Joe, eager to be set 
right with the Padre, figuratively enters the confessional 
on his own account. 


Jor —I would have no harm come to Tony, not for 
anything in the world, see? An’ I been agitatin’ against 
this weddin’ a lot longer’n you have an’ I know what 
it’s all about, see? I’m here goin’ on five months, now, 
an’ that’s longer’n I ever stayed any one place. 

FaTHEeR McKrEE — Is it? 

Jor — Excep’ once in jail, it is. An’ I been lookin’ 
after Tony all the time since I come here. I come in to 
bum a meal an’ I stayed five months. Five months I 
been workin’ for Tony an’ lookin’ after him and he’s 
treated me dam’ good an’ that’s God’s truth. I wouldn’t 
have worked that long for him if he hadn’t treated me 
dam’ good, either. I ain’t none too strong for stayin’ 
put, you know. I like to move an’ now I’m goin’ to move. 
I’m what the papers call a “unskilled migratory” an’ 
I got to migrate, see? Tony wants me to go an’ I want to 
go. But, what I want to know is: who’s goin’ to look 
after Tony when I’m gone? 

FatHer McKee — Ain’t that his wife’s place? 

Jor — Sure it’s his wife’s place. But suppose this 
weddin’ don’ turn out so good? Are you goin’ to look 
out for him? 

F'atHEerR McKer — Ain’t Tony my spirachool charge 
an’ responsibility ? 

Jor — All right! An’ I ain’t so sure you’re goin’ to 
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have much trouble, either. Amy looks to me like a fair 
to middlin’ smart kid an’ she knows what she’s in for, 
too. 

FaTHER McKrE — You seem to be well informed, Joe! 
Do you happen to know the lady? 

JoE—I ain’t never laid eyes on her. (Then the 
implication percolates.) Oh, I may go chasin’ women 
plenty, but I don’t chase Tony’s wife, see? An’ I ain’t 
fixin’ to, neither. Just get that straight. 

FatHer McKee — I’m glad to hear it, Joe. 

Jo—E— But I happen to know about her. Didn’t | 
have to write all Tony’s letters for him? You wouldn’t 
expect Tony to be writin’ to no lady with his education, 
would you? 

FaTHER McKee — No, I can’t say that I would. 

JoE— Why, I even had to read him the letters she 
wrote back. That’s how I got my dope. An’ what I say 
is: she’s got plenty of sense. Don’t you fool yourself she 
hasn’t. T’ll show you. (He goes to the chest of drawers 
for some letters and photographs. He brings them 
back to the Padre.) You can see for yourself. (And he 
submits Exhibit A—a letter.) Tony goes to Frisco look- 
in’ for a wife, see? The nut! An’ he finds Amy waitin’ on 
table in a spaghetti joint. Joint’s called “Il Trovatore.” 
Can you beat it? He ain’t even got the nerve to speak 
to her. He don’t even go back to see her again. He just 
falls for her, gets her name from the boss an’ comes 
home an’ makes me write her a letter proposin’ marriage. 


To that letter Amy replied promptly. Looking over 
her reply now, Father McKee finds it a good letter, clearly 
written and indicating that the girl is possessed of more 
character than he suspected. 

The correspondence, Joe explains, continued. For his 
part he was careful to tell Amy everything about the 
farm and the living conditions there, and equally care- 
ful to say nothing about Tony’s money. He did men- 
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tion the Ford. He felt she had a right to know about the 
Ford. 

Later there came the exchange of photographs. It 
required a good deal of tact, and not a little physical 
force, to get Tony before a camera long enough to be 
“shot,” but this was finally accomplished. The result 
was pretty awful, but Joe is sure Amy must have been 
satisfied, because she sent her picture right back as soon 
as she got Tony’s. 

“There ain’t no explainin’ women,” sighs Father 
McKee, as he looks long and earnestly at the picture of 
Amy Joe hands him. “Do you think she’s straight, Joe?” 

“What the hell! If she ain’t she wants to be. That’s 
the main thing,” answers Joe. 

“Maybe it won’t turn out so bad, after all,” agrees 
Father McKee. “There’s always this about life: no 
man don’t get everything he sets out to get, but half the 
time he don’t never find he ain’t got it.” 

There is an understanding now between them. Father 
McKee is willing to give Tony’s wedding the benefit of 
his sanction and to do all he can to help it along. And 
Joe is confident it is going to be a great success. Father 
McKee would feel better about that if Joe were to clear 
out, but Joe, bristling again, resents the implied sug- 
gestion, that he is all set to do something dishonorable. 

The R. F. D. agent comes puffing up the hill and into 
the room. He, too, is looking for Tony. He has a piece 
of registered mail for him. The mail, it appears, is Amy, 
and she’s outside in the buckboard — “madder’n hell 
because Tony didn’t meet her.” 

The R. F. D. had found Amy pacing up and down the 
platform and in tears. Weepin’ women being something 
the R. F. D. agent can’t stand he had promptly volunteered 
to bring Amy to Tony’s place. They should have met 
Tony on his way to the train, but he must have taken the 
short cut. The Padre and Joe are a little worried, remem- 
bering Tony’s condition when he started out with the 
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Ford — but there is nothing they can do about that 
now, so they insist on Amy being brought in. 

She comes in cheerfully enough, still a little angry at 
not being met, and followed by Ah Gee and the farm 
hands carrying her baggage. “She is all that Tony said 
of her and much more. She wears a pretty dress, new, 
ready-made and inexpensive, and a charming and equally 
cheap hat. Her shoes are bright colored and her hand- 
bag matches them. But her own loveliness is quite 
beyond belief. She is small and plump and vivid and 
her golden hair shimmers about her face like morning 
sunshine. She herself shines with an inner, constitu- 
tional energy. Her look is, to be sure, just a little tired. 
She probably is not more than twenty-two or three, but 
she seems older. Her great quality is definiteness. It 
lends pathos to her whole personality. At the inoment 
her vanity is piqued by Tony’s remissness and she 
carries matters with a hand a little too high to be entirely 
convincing. She is embarrassed, of course, but she 
won’t admit it.” 

“T must say it ain’t my idea of the way a gentleman 
ought to welcome his blooming bride,” she announces, as 
she comes into the room. “I don’t get it. I don’t get it 
at all. What was the matter?” 

They try to tell her how Tony had gone to meet her, 
and how scared he was, but she is not altogether satisfied 
with the explanation. “Why didn’t you come yourself?” 
she demands of the somewhat flustered Joe. “I wanted 
to,” Joe admits, “but —” 

She does not wait for a further explanation. The dec- 
orations, and particularly the cake, have caught her eye. 
And the priest. Everything is all set for “a regular wop 
wedding,” she can see that. And then she catches her- 
self. “Excuse me. I meant Eyetalian.” 

She is of a mind to forgive them. “That’s the way I 
am,” she explains. “Forgive and forget! I always 
believe in letting bygones be bygones. And down at the 
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station I was thinking: Well, if they ain’t got enough 
sense of politeness to come after the bride, ’'m going to 
hop the very next train back to Frisco. I’d have done 
it, too, only — would you believe it? —I didn’t have 
the price of a ticket! I spent the last cent I had on this 
hat. Say, when I remembered that, maybe I didn’t cry! 
That’s what I was crying over when you come up.” 

Now Father McKee and the R. F. D. have gone to look 
for Tony, and Joe and Amy are left alone. “I ain’t 
sorry they went,” Amy admits after an awkward silence. 
“T think they ought to have done it sooner and left us 
to get acquainted. They got me all fussed up staring 
that way. I just couldn’t think of what to say next. A 
girl gets kind of fussed, coming off like this to marry a 
man she ain’t never seen. I was a mile up in the air. 
I—I guess I must have sounded kind of fresh. I 
wouldn’t want you to think I was fresh.” 

Joe assures her that he had no such impression and she 
rattles on, a little nervously. She is glad she is there, 
now. She likes it, all fixed up cute the way it is, and the 
view and everything. It reminds her of where she used 
to live, in the Santa Clara Valley. They had a nice home 
there, she and her father and mother. They should have 
done well, too, with prunes and apricots, “but the prunes 
didn’t do so well and the apricots got leaf curl.” And 
then her father got to drinking and after her mother died 
they lost the place. 

Joe knows the Santa Clara Valley, too. He used to be 
an organizer for the Wobblies down there. She is glad 
he gave that up. And glad to learn that Joe isn’t Italian, 
except by descent. “I’m Swiss by descent myself,” she 
confesses. “My father was born in Switzerland and my 
grandfather, on my mother’s side, he was born there, 
too. I don’t know what that makes me — Swiss cheese, 
I guess.” 

The joke pleases her and she laughs. But Joe doesn’t 
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seem to think it funny, and she is a little embarrassed. 
“You’re a regular wop, ain’t you?” Joe ventures. 


Amy — Well, after two years in a spaghetti joint! I 
like Italians. They always left me alone. I guess it 
wouldn’t have done ’em much good getting fresh with 
me, at that— Say, I’m getting pretty confidential. 

Jor — Go right ahead. 

Amy — All right— I guess I ain’t got much reason 
for being shy with you, at that. I wouldn’t never have 
said I was going to marry an Italian, though. But I 
guess I just jumped at the chance. I got so tired of 
things. Oh, everything! I used to think I just couldn’t 
keep on any longer. 

Jor — Poor kid! 

Amy —Oh, I usually know which side my bread’s 
buttered on. I just said to myself: “He looks all right 
and I like the country and anyway it can’t be no worse 
than this.” And I said: “Why shouldn’t I take a chance? 
He’s taking just as much of a chance on me as I am on 
him.” 

Jor — That’s fair enough. 

Amy — Sure it is. And— maybe I hadn’t ought to 
say it — but when I come in here and seen all you done, 
fixing things up for the wedding and all, and looked out 
the window, and smelt that wind, I said to myself, I said: 
“Amy, old kid, you’re in gravy.” Now, what do you 
think of that for an admission? 

Jor — You’re dead right. That’s just what I said 
when I come here. I only intended to stay a few days. 
I’m that way, see? I been here goin’ on five months now. 

Amy — Is that all? 

Jor — That’s the longest I ever stayed any one place 
since I was old enough to dress myself. 

Amy — You have been a rover! 

Jor —I been all over — with the Wobblies, you see. 
Before I come here. that is. 
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Amy — What did you used to do? 

Jor — Cherries an’ hops — melons down in the Impe- 
rial an’ oranges down South an’ the railroad an’ the oil 
fields Before I come here. When I come here I 
just stayed. Maybe I was gettin’ tired of bummin’. 
Now I’m tired of this. But I don’t mind. 

Amy — Well, don’t get too tired of it. I’m not a bit 
strong for moving myself. I had all I want of that in 
my time. 

Jor —I guess you have. 

Amy — I wonder what you think of me coming all the 
way up here like I did, all by myself, to marry a man I 
ain’t never seen, only his photograph. 

Jor — You couldn’t have picked a better man. 

Amy — Say! don’t get a swelled head, will you? 

JoE— Who, me? 

Amy — Oh, no, nobody! (Ah Gee passes along the 
porch). I hope you’re right that’s all. And I guess you 
are, at that. And believe me, if I thought this wasn’t a 
permanent offer, | wouldn’t be here. I mean business, I 
hope you do. 

Joz — Me? 

Amy — Well, I certainly ain’t referring to the Chink. 

Jor — Say, who do you think — ? 

Amy (touching his sleeve with a kind of gentle diffi- 
dence which is her first attempt at intimacy) — Don’t 
get sore. The minute I came in I knew I was all right. I 
am. Why, I feel just as comfortable as if we was old 
friends. There don’t seem to be anything strange in me 
being here like I am. Not now, anyhow. It just goes 
to show you: you can never tell how things is going to 
turn out. Why, if a fortune-teller had told me that I 
would come up here like I did, do you know what I 
would have said to her? I’d have said, “You’re no 
fortune-teller.” Life sure is funny, though. It’s lucky 
for me I can say that now and laugh when I say it. I 
ain’t always been so good at laughing. I guess we'll get 
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used to each other in time. Don’t you think we will, 
Tony? 

JozE— Tony? Say, I ain’t—! Oh, Jesus! (His 
words are lost in the roar of a Ford motor as it 
approaches, and the motor, in turn, is drowned in wild 
cries of dismay from Giorgio and Angelo. The tension 
between the two in the room is broken by the excited 
entrance of Ah Gee, who has evidently seen, from his 
kitchen window, the cause of the disturbance.) 


There is great excitement, and through it, in jerky 
sentences, the story of an accident to Tony is told. He 
had driven the Ford off a bridge and both his legs are 
broken above the knee. They have gotten hold of the 
town doctor and are bringing Tony into the house on an 
improvised stretcher. He is still dazed by the opiates the 
doctor has given him, but is able to recognize his sur- 
roundings. Anxiously he inquires about Amy. He sees 
her now, “standing dumbfounded against the wall’ and 
calls to her to come to him. 

“Amy, don’ be standin’ way off dere! Come here for 
shake hands. (Amy shakes her head.) You ain’ mad 
with me, Amy? — (Amy shakes her head again.) Amy 
ain’ mad with me, Joe?” 

“Nobody’s mad — Don’t you worry —”’ 

“Den we have da weddin’ just da same? We have da 
weddin’ just da same?” 

“Sure we will,” promises Joe. 

They have carried Tony into the bedroom, his 
anguished cries for Amy mingling with his groans of 
pain. The others follow, all except Joe and Amy. 


Jor (As he starts to go, a strangled sound from Amy 
arrests him. He turns and meets her gaze. He closes the 
door.) — This is tough on you. 

Amy (almost voiceless with her terrible surmise) — 
Who — who is that old guy? 

JoE— That? That’s Tony — 
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Amy — Tony? 

Jor —It’s too bad he never got to meet you. It’s too 
bad he wasn’t here when you come. (Amy sways des- 
perately a moment, then, with a choked cry, makes for 
the bedroom.) You can’t go in there. 

Amy — I want my trunk. 

Jor — Now listen! It ain’t Tony’s fault he’s had an 
accident — 

Amy — Of all the dirty, low-down tricks that was 
ever played on a girl! 

Jor — An’ it ain’t his fault you made a little mistake. 

Amy — What do you think you are—a bunch of 
Houdinis? (She tears open her handbag which she put 
down on the table at her first entrance and produces a 
photograph.) Is this your photo or isn’t it? 

JoE (in amazement) — Where did you get it? 

Amy — Where do you think I got it? 

Joe — Good God, Tony didn’t send you this, did he? 
For God’s sake, tell me! Did Tony send you this? 

Amy — Ain’t I just told you? 

Jor — By God, he must have been plumb crazy! By 
God, he was so dead gone on you he was afraid you 
wouldn’t have nothin’ to do with an old man like him. 
He didn’t have the nerve. An’ he just went an’ sent you 
my photo instead of his. Tony’s like that, Amy. He 
ain’t nothing but a kid. He’s like a puppy, Tony is. 
Honest, Amy, it’s God’s truth I’m telling you. I wouldn’t 
have had nothin’ to do with no such thing. Honest I 
wouldn’t. I did write the letters for him, but that was 
only because he don’t write good English like I do. 

Amy — That ain’t no excuse. 

Jor — But there wasn’t one word in them letters that 
wasn’t God’s own truth. I never knew nothin’ about this 
photo, though. Honest to God, I never! An’ Tony never 
meant no harm either, Amy. Honest he never. An’ he’s 
been after me to beat it, too. Every day he has. Sure 
it was a dirty trick an’ he was crazy to think he could 
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get away with it. I ain’t denyin’ it’s the dirtiest trick I 
ever heard of Only he didn’t mean no harm. 

Amy — Oh, didn’t he? Well, how about my feelings? 
How about me? 

Jor — I'll do everything I can to square it. I’ll drive 
you right down to the station now, and you can hop the 
first train back. 

Amy — Oh, can 1? And what do you expect me to do 
when I get there? Ain’t I thrown up my job there? 
Do you think jobs is easy for a girl to get? And ain’t I 
spent every cent I had on my trousseau? 

Jor — Ill make Tony square it. 

Amy — Oh, my God! Oh, my God! I got to go back 
and wait on table! What’ll all those girls say when 
they see me? And I ain’t even got the price of my ticket! 

Jor — We can fix that. 

Amy —I’ll get a lawyer, I will! I wish to God I 
hadn’t never heard of no wops! 

Jor — Don’t start cryin’. (He tries to comfort her.) 

Amy — You take your hands off me and get my things. 

Joe — All right. (He looks at her a moment, his dis- 
tress quite evident. Then he gives it up and goes into 
the bedroom. As he opens the door, the Doctor and 
Tony are audible. He closes the door after him. 

Amy picks up the few belongings she has left about the 
room. She stands a moment holding them, looking about 
her, at the four walls, at the country outside. 

Then her eye falls upon Joe’s photograph which still 
lies, face wp, on the table. She takes it in her hand and 
looks at it. Mechanically she makes as though to put 
it into the bosom of her dress. She changes her mind, 
drops it on the table and looks around her again. 

She seems to reach a decision. Her face sets and she 
pushes the photograph vigorously away from her. Joe 
returns with her satchel.) 

Jor — The doc’s give him something to make him 
sleep. They’re going’ to get an ambulance an’ take him 
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It’s 


to the hospital. We can take the doc’s Ford an’ 
a shame, but 

Amy — I ain’t going. 

Jor — What? 

Amy —No. I ain’t going. Why should I go? I 
like the country. This place suits me all right. It’s 
just what I was looking for. I’m here and I might as 
well stick. I guess he ain’t so bad, at that. I guess | 
could have done a lot worse. If he wants to marry me, 
I’m game. I’m game to see it through. It’s nice up 
here. 


She pulls off her hat and sits, exhausted. Joe stares in 
mute admiration as the curtain falls. 


ACT Il 


It is late evening of the same day. The festa is in 
progress in the yard outside the house. A willing tenor 
is singing, loudly and persistently, “La Donna é Mobile.” 
In the living room Tony is stretched on a cot, both legs in 
a plaster cast. The sky is darkening and against it there 
are the frequent hiss and flare of fireworks. 

Tony is miserable but splendidly courageous. His - 
whole thought is fixed on the success of the festa and 
the hope of Amy’s having a good time. He will not 
listen to the doctor’s repeated protests that the jollifying 
be brought to a close and the crowd sent home. A festa 
is a festa to Tony, and it will never be said of him that 
he stopped one in his own house. 

Joe and Ah Gee come for another barrel of vino. The 
festa, Joe reports, is going fine and Amy is having a 
great time. She is playing with the kids at the moment. 

Tony is worried. He had hoped he would be well in a 
week. ‘The doctor will be greatly pleased with him if 
he is well in six months. And six months spells eternity 
to this bridegroom. 
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However, that is the way it has to be, and there is 
some slight compensation in the doctor’s belief that 
eventually all will be as Tony wishes it. There will be 
plenty of Patucci kids playing around the house. It 
may be as many as ten, though Tony will be satisfied with 
three. 

The doctor is finally induced to leave his patient for a 
moment and join the festa. Tony wants to talk to Joe. 
puppalle about his worry as to what Amy thinks of 

im. 


Tony —I’m scare’, Joe. I’m scare’ verra bad. I 
love my Amy, but my Amy don’ love me. 

Jor — Give her time, can’t you? She wouldn’t have 
married you if she wasn’t all set to go through on the 
level. 

Tony — You think? 

Jor — Hell, I know. 

Tony — What Amy say w’en she see me dees morning? 

Joe — Oh, forget it, I tell you. 

Tony — I got to know, Joe. You got to tell me. She’s 
pretty goddam mad, eh? 

Jor — Well, if she was, she got over it. 

Tony — W’at I’m goin’ to do for mak’ evrathing all 
right, Joe? Da’s what I want to know. 

Jor —1 tell you everything is all right, Tony. Oh, 
I ain’t sayin’ you ain’ t got to keep things movin’ along 
easy an’ friendly an’ all. But that ain’t goin’ to be so 
hard. Just be good to her and take care of her. That’s 
what Amy needs. She’s tired, poor kid! 

Tony — I’m all ready for tak’ care like hell. 
Jo—E—From what Amy was tellin’ me this mornin’, 
she’s been a-havin’ a helluva hard life for a girl, an’ if 
she come through straight like she did, well, there ain’t 
no credit due nobody but just only herself, and that’s a 

fact. 

Tony — You’re a goddam smart fella, Joe. 
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Jor —I don’t know how smart I am, Tony, but you 
can’t tell me much. Not about women, you can’t. 
Believe me, a girl gets a lousy deal any way you look at 
it. . . . Gee, I sure would hate to be a woman! 

Tony (nodding agreement) — Nobody is wantin’ to 
be a woman, Joe. But ees playnta good womans like my 
Amy! 

Jor — Sure, there’s good ones an’ bad ones. But that 
ain’t exactly what I mean, Tony. What I mean is, as 
far as I can see, it don’t make a helluva lot of difference 
what a woman is: good or bad, young or old 

Tony — I lik’ best fat! 

Jor — All women is up against it, and it’s a dirty 
shame, too, because women ain’t so bad. ‘They ain’t 
much use, maybe, but they ain’t so bad. . . . The trouble 
with women is, there’s too goddam many of ’em. Why, 
I was readin’ in the paper only the other day about 
England havin’ three and a half women to every man. 

Tony — W’at you mean?—half a womans! . . . Ees 
crazy idea. Half a womans! 

Joe — I’m only tellin’ you what the paper said... . 
I been lookin’ women over from San Diego to Seattle, 
an’ what most of ’em is after is a home. A good safe 
home, whether they get any rights with it or not. You 
take my advice an’ make everythin’ nice an’ comfortable 
for Amy an’ you won’t have no trouble. Amy’s satis- 
fied here. Don’t you kid yourself she ain’t. 


Tony is going to do everything he can to make up to 
Amy for the deception he has practiced. But he still is 
pathetically doubtful of the result. Nor does all the 
sympathetic reasoning of Joe, born of a wide and inti- 
mate knowledge of women, turn his mind from the fear. 

“I’m tellin’ you, Joe, ees no good,” he wails. “I’m the 
mos’ unhappy fella in the world. W’y? Because I been 
verra bad sinner an’ God is goin’ get me for sure. He’s 
broke both my legs already and He’s not finish with me 
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yet. God is no cheap fella, Joe . . . an’ I know verra 
good what God is gonna do more. Just for playin’ god- 
dam dirty trick like dat on Amy, Tony don’t never have 
no kids, never! What do you think is mak’ me do such 
a thing, Joe?” 

“Oh, hell, you always was crazy!” explodes Joe. And 
then he adds, by way of being comforting, “I seen God 
let worse guys’n you get by.” 

It is Joe’s advice that the best way for Tony to square 
himself with Amy is to make her glad for what he’s done. 
And Tony is more than anxious to follow that advice. 
He has begun by buying her a present—a pair of 
diamond earrings — real diamonds, too — that cost him 
four hundred dollars. 

The gift’s the thing, as Joe sees it, and the quicker the 
presentation is made the better. It will please Amy and 
clear Tony’s mind of his worries. 

He calls Amy from the festa. She comes, a little 
doubtfully, and stands in the doorway. “She wears her 
wedding dress and veil. The dress is undeniably pretty 
and only wrong in one or two places. The veil has 
been pulled rather askew. The whole picture is at once 
charming and pathetic.” 

“What’s the idea?” she demands. 

Amy’s voice is tired and she does not look at Joe. 
When she comes into the room it is to take a chair farthest 
from Tony’s cot, and to sit there stiffly as she talks to 
him. Her attitude is friendly, but distant, and she is 
plainly restrained and unhappy. 


Tony (amorously)— Amy —— Come over here. 

Amy (rising quickly) —I guess I ain’t so tired. I 
guess I better go back or they'll be wondering what’s 
become of the blooming bride. Some bloom, huh? 
(The fireworks hiss and flare again and Amy, very like a 
little girl, is out on the porch for the delight of seeing 
them. The enthusiasm of the crowd fairly rattles the 
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windows.) They sure do yell out there! When you 
get enough wops together and put enough vino in them, 
they sure can speak up! . . . I think I'll take off my veil. 
(She does.) Phew! That thing don’t look like no 
weight at all, but it feels like a ton of bricks. 

Tony — Amy, come over here. 

Amy — I’m all right where I am. 

Tony — Amy! 

Amy — What? 

Tony — You like earrings, Amy? 

Amy — Earrings? I’m human, ain’t I? 

Jor — That’s the idea. 

Amy (a real snarl) —I didn’t speak to you. I was 
addressing Tony. 

Tony — Ah, you call me Tony for da first time! 

Amy — Expect me to call my husband mister? That'd 
sound swell, wouldn’t it? Tony. Short for Antonio. 
Antonio and Cleopatra, huh? Can you beat it? You'll 
have to call me Cleo. 

Tony — I like better Amy. 

Amy — There ain’t no short for Amy. It’s French and 
it means beloved. Beloved! Can you beat it? The boss 
in the spaghetti palace told me that the night he tried to 
give me a twelve-dollar pearl necklace. Twelve dollars! 
He was some sport. When he seen I couldn’t see it that 
way, he give it to Blanche. She was the other girl that 
worked there. He had a wife and three kids, too. (Tony 
beckons again and Amy takes further refuge in conversa- 
tion.) I like that name Blanche. I used to wish my 
name was Blanche instead of Amy. Blanche got in 
trouble. Poor Blanche! Gee, I was sorry for that girl! 
; Phones over here, Amy. (He holds out the 

Ox. 

Amy — What’s that? 

Tony — Ees my present for my Amy. 

Amy — What you got there, Tony? 

Tony -— For you. 
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Amy — Something for me? (By this time, she has 
got over to the cot. She takes the box.) Honest? Well, 
now, if that isn’t sweet of you, Tony. (She opens it.) 
Ohi sOhtn.'e. Oh!!! 

Tony — Ees for mak’ Amy happy. 

Jor — They’re real! Real diamonds! 

Tony — You bet your life! Four hundra dollar’. 

Amy—I...I1... (Tears come.) Real diamonds. 
(She sits in the doctor’s chair and cries and cries.) 

Tony — Don’ cry, Amy! Don’ cry! Ees no’ for cry, 
earrings! Kes for festa! Ees for marryin’ with Tony! 

Amy — I don’t know what to say! I don’t know what 
to do! 

Joe — Put ’em on. (He gets the mirror, brings it over 
to where Amy sits, and holds it for her while she begins 
to put the earrings on. Her sobs gradually subside.) 

Amy —lI had another pair once, so I got my ears 
pierced already. Ma pierced my ears herself with a 
needle and thread. Only these kind screw on! Say, 
ain’t they beautiful! My others was turquoises and gold. 
Real turquoises and real gold. But these here cost four 
hundred dollars! Oh, I never dreamed of anything so 
gorgeous! (She takes the mirror from Joe.) 

Tony = Amys). pce.s AMY.......; 

Amy — Can I wear ’em whenever I want? 

Tony — You can wear ’em in da bed if you want! 

Amy — Oh, thank you, Tony! (She is just about to 
kiss him.) 

Jor — Now, everything’s fine! 

Amy (furiously) — Say, what’s the idea? What have 
you got to do with this? You're always buttin’ in. Say 
. .. (Suddenly she remembers the momentous photo- 
graph which still lies on the table.) Wait a minute. 
(She picks it up and hands it quite violently to Joe.) 
Here’s your picture. 

Tony (watching in terror) — Santa Maria! 

Amy — Here! You better take it! Take it, I tell you! 
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I don’t want it. (Joe looks first at the photograph, then 
at the lady.) 

Jozt —I guess you ain’t far wrong, Amy. I hope there 
ain’t no hard feelin’s. 

Amy — Why should there be any hard feelings? 

Tony — Benissimo! 

Jor —All right. Only I didn’t want you to think 

(A long pause.) i 

Amy (very steadily) — You ain’t got much of a swelled 
head, have you, Mr. Joe? (Joe’s face falls. The tension 
is snapped by a gesture from Tony.) 

Tony — Tear him up, Joe! Tear him up! (Joe obeys.) 

Amy — Now we don’t ever have to think of that again. 

Tony — Madonna! . . . Da’s verra good. 

Amy — You see, that’s the only way to do. There 
ain’t no use of keeping things around to remind you of 
what you want to forget. Start in all over again new and 
fresh. That’s my way. Burn up everything you want 
to put behind you. No reminders and no souvenirs. I 
been doing that regular about once a month ever since I 
was a kid. No memories for me. No hard feelings. 
It’s a great life, if you don’t weaken. I guess, if I keep at 
it long enough, I may get somewhere, some day. (She 
turns and deliberately kisses Tony on the brow.) 


The men, at least, are greatly relieved. Joe is happy 
because of what he accepts as this evidence of Amy’s for- 
giving spirit. Tony is joyous because the whole story’s 
told and off his mind. Now everything’s fine. . . . Amy 
understands and forgives, and there is no reason why 
Joe should go away. Now Joe can stay and take care of 
the vineyards while Tony is laid up. 

But on that point they do not agree. Joe seems to think 
there is every reason why he should go, and Tony’s need 
of him does not impress him as being important. “You'll 
get somebody,” he says... . “I just got to be on my 
way, and that’s all there is to it.” 
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Tony — Ees all dose goddam Wobblies, Amy. You 
tell him stay here, w’ile Tony is so sick in da bed like 
dees. You don’ go tomorrow, Joe. You and me is 
talkin’ more by-an’-by, in da morning. 

Jor — Oh, what’s the use. I’m goin’, I tell you. 

Amy (smiling darkly) — It must be pretty swell, being 
free and independent and beating it around the country 
just however you feel like, sleeping any place the notion 
hits you, no ties, work a day and bum a week, here and 
there, you and the — what do you call °em? Wobblies? 
Huh! I never could see much in it myself. Calling in 
at farmhouses for a plate of cold stew and a slab of last 
Sunday’s pie. Down in the Santa Clara we used to keep 
a dog for those boys. I guess it’s fine life if you like it. 
Only I never had much use for hoboes myself. 

Tony — Joe ain’ no hobo, Amy! 

Amy — Ain’t he? 

JoE (completely discomfited) —I guess I’ll say good- 
night. 


The arrival of the doctor and Father McKee, shouting 
arguments for and against the prohibition laws, save this 
particular situation. Here the representative of the 
church is for “the divine gifts of providence” and the 
use of wine as the Bible sanctions its use. But the medic 
is strong for the one hundred per cent enforcement of a 
law that is “the greatest reform since the abolition of 
slavery.” Both have been generously inspired by the 
refreshments of the festa. 

“You’re a godless heretic, young man, or you wouldn’t 
be talkin’ such blasphemy!” shouts Father McKee. “I 
ain’t got no sympathy with drunkenness, but there’s 
plenty of worse things. How about chamberin’? Ain’t 
chamberin’ a worse sin than drunkenness? You think 
you can put a stop to drunkenness by pulling up all the 
grapes. I suppose you think you can put a stop to 
chamberin’ by pulling up all the women!” 
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“There’s an argument for you, Doc,” puts in Joe. 

“Alcohol is a poison to the entire alimentary system 
whether you make it in a still or in a wine barrel,” insists 
the doctor. It’s poison, and poison’s no good for any 
man. As for the church. .. .” 

And Father McKee shouts back: “It ain’t poison if 
you don’t get drunk on it, an’ you don’t get drunk if 
you're a good Cath’lic!” 

Soon the guests are crowding the porch and insisting, 
despite the doctor’s protests, on bidding Tony good- 
night and showering blessings on his bride. They press 
into the room, excited and voluble, and Tony greets them 
and thanks them each by name. And when they finally 
are herded out onto the porch again Amy follows and 
thanks them on her own account. “I’ve had the very 
best wedding that ever was,” she tells them, “and I’m the 
happiest girl in the world because you’ve been so good 
to me.” 

They are going down the hill now, singing to the 
accompaniment of concertinas. The others are watching 
them from the porch. All but Amy. She is standing by 
Tony’s cot and he is earnestly talking to her. 

“Oh, Amy, I wisper in your ears. You ain’ goin’ be 
mad with Tony for bein’ so crazy-wild with love? You 
come in da house like da spring come in da winter. You 
come in da house like da pink flower dat sit on da win- 
dow sill. W’en you come da whole world is like da inside 
da wine cup. You ondrastan’, Amy? I canno’ help 
talkin’ dees way. I got for tell you, Amy, an’ I ain’ got 
no English language for tell you. My Amy is so good, so 
prety we My.Amy. 0.0 

Gradually the situation clears for the night. Joe and 
the doctor have carried Tony in the bedroom and the 
doctor has left his orders with Amy. She flatly refuses, 
however, to consider having a nurse sent the next morn- 
ing. She is all the nurse Tony needs, and she is quite 
used to working. 
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“And when Tony’s good and strong and don’t have to 
be in bed all the time, we'll have Giorgio and Angelo 
carry him out in the sun and I'll sit beside him and read 
the paper out loud and we’ll lock at the view and feel 
that nice wind and we'll just enjoy ourselves.” 

Father McKee is also on his way, after assuring Amy 
that she is a fine, brave girl, even if she isn’t a Catholic, 
and subscribing himself her friend and well-wisher, to be 
called upon at any time he can be of help to her or Tony. 

“T had my doubts of this here marriage,” his reverence 
admits; “but God knows who’s meant for who in this 
world. . . . Be patient with him. He’s old enough to be 
your father, and no man ain’t got no business marryin’ at 
his age, but he’s a good fella.” 

“T got no kick,” insists Amy. 

Joe has fixed up a bed for Amy in Tony’s room, and 
he is going to throw together some sort of bunk for him- 
self in the living room—in case she—or Tony — 
should need him in the night. 

Amy is not enthusiastic about the arrangement, but 
she accepts it stolidly. She is pretty tired and nervous. 
And irritable — especially with Joe. She picks him up 
at every turn, and resents his kindly efforts to take charge 
and make himself a sort of God Almighty around there. 

But Joe goes amiably along, following a line of duty 
he evidently has marked out for himself. He'll be gone 
in the morning, he tells her again, and he is only anxious 
about one thing: 

“You like Tony all right, don’t you?” he demands, 
eagerly. 

“T married him, didn’t I?” she answers. “And I let 
him give me jewelry, too, didn’t I? A nice, self-respect- 
ing girl don’t accept jewelry from a man she don’t like. 
Not real jewelry.” 

“T know that .. . only . . . It ain’t just what I mean. 
Because, Tony, — oh, he’s a nut an’ a wop an’ all that, 
but he’s just the best old fella I ever knew. Regular salt 
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of the earth, Tony is. I wouldn’t like to see Tony in 
trouble or unhappy or gettin’ his feelings hurt or any- 
thing in that line... . 

“Oh, wouldn’t you?” 

There will be plenty of time “for outsiders to butt in 
and make remarks,” Amy thinks, when she starts com- 
plaining. She’s satisfied. She married for a home, and 
she’s’got it. She wanted to get away from working in the 
city, and she did. “I got all I bargained for and then 
some,” she snaps. “I’m fixed. I’m satisfied. I didn’t 
come up here... like I did... looking for love 

.. or... or anything like that.” 

“All I got to say is it’s a good thing you got so dam’ 
much sense,” says Joe. 

“T’1l thank you not to swear about me, too. . . 

Joe finds it difficult to understand Amy’ 3 attitude. He 
is trying hard enough to be nice to her. He is willing to 
apologize for anything, for everything And he’s proud 
of the way she has come through. “You're a great girl 
and I’m all for you,” he declares, emphasizing his 
approval with a patronizing pat on the shoulder. 

“Oh, for God’s sake, leave me alone, can’t you?” she 
snaps. 

They are staring at each other as they say good-night. 
Faintly from the foot of the hill come the echoes of the 
irrepressible tenor still singing. “Maria Mari” is the 
song. 


Be’, 


JorE— I’m sleeping in here in case. . . 

Amy — There won’t be any need of your putting your- 
self out. 

Jor — How do you know but what Tony . 

Amy — I can take care of Tony and the further off you 
keep yourself the better I'll be pleased. (Their eyes 
blaze.) 

JorE — Well, if you feel that way, I’ll go back to my 
own shack. (He grabs his coat and makes for the door.) 
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That wop’ll be singing all night. (He is out on the 
porch.) 

Amy — Joe! 

JoE— What? (He returns.) 

Amy — Would you mind waiting just a minute? 
There’s something I got to ask you. 


Jor — Shoot. 
Amy — You got to tell me the truth this time. You 
just got to tell me the truth.... You really and 


honestly didn’t know nothing about his sending me that 
photo of you instead of his own, did you? You didn’t 
know nothing at all about that? 

JozE— Honest to God, I didn’t. ... Honest to 
God. 

Amy — On your sacred word of honor? 

Jor — Honest. 

Amy —I’m glad. And I want to apologize to you for 
what I said just now... and for that other thing I 
said about your being a common hobo and all... . I’m 
sorry, Joe. Will you forgive me? 

Jor — Oh, that’s all right. 

Amy —I wouldn’t want to have you go away tomor- 
row thinking what a mean character I got. 

Jor — Nothing like that. 

Amy — You mean it? 

Jo—E—Shake. (They shake hands, standing in the 


doorway.) You're cryin’! . . . What’s the matter, 
kid? 

Amy — Oh, I don’t know . . . Nothing. . . . I’m all 
right. 

Jo—E— Come on! Don’t get upset. Just make the best 
of things. 


Amy — It ain’t that. 

Jor — Well, just make the best of things, anyway. 

Amy — I’m tryin’ to! I’m tryin’ to! 

Joe (his hands on her shoulders) — You're married 
to a good man. I know the weddin’ was kind of funny 
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with Tony all smashed up an’ all. But you just hold on 
a while an’ everything’ll be O. K. You'll see! 

Amy —I bet all those people are laughing at me. 

Jor — No they ain’t. 

Amy —I bet you’re laughing at me. 

Joe —I ain’t, Amy. I’m sorry. 

Amy (moving back from him) — Leave me alone, 
can’t you? 

Jor (his voice very low) — Say, you're all right, Amy. 
You’re plumb all right. 

Amy —I always was all right till I come up here. 
Now I wish I was dead! I wish I was dead! 

Jo—E— Don’t talk that way. You're all right. 
(Clumsily, he takes her arm. She stumbles. He catches 
her. There is a moment of silence broken only by their 
deep breathing as the physical being of one is com- 
municated to the physical being of the other. Suddenly 
and irresistibly he clutches her to his breast and kisses 
her. She struggles a moment, then abandons herself.) 

Tony (calling out in the bedroom) —Amy! (She 
breaks loose, sobbing hysterically.) 

Joe (a whisper) —Jesus! (She stifles a little cry 
and turns for the bedroom door.) No, you don't... . 
(He catches her.) 

Amy (struggling) — Let me go! 

Tony— Amy! (She breaks free, terrified, and runs 
out of the house. Joe stands listening a moment, then 
runs after her as the curtain falls.) 


ACT III 


The scene is unchanged, but the decorations now show 
the effect of a woman’s presence. “Handsome, though 
inexpensive, cretonne curtains grace the windows. . 
The lamps have acquired art shades. . . . New pictures, 
selected from the stock in trade of almost any provincial 
‘art department’ hang upon the wall; one of them, per- 
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A white wastepaper basket is girt by a cerise ribbon 
which makes some corner of the room splendid.” 

It is three months later and Tony is out of bed. They 
have improvised an invalid chair for him by laying a 
board between the seat of the morris chair and the top 
of a box. He is reclining in this chair now, a pair of 
crutches on the floor beside him. Across the room is 
Father McKee, drowsy but sufficiently awake to continue 
an argument he is having with Joe, who sits on the porch 
rail outside the window reading an I. W. W. paper. 


FatHER McKEE (continuing the discussion) — Now, 
Joe, don’t be tryin’ to tell me that things is goin’ to be 
any better for havin’ a revolution, because they ain’t. 
Gover’ment’s always goverment no matter what you call 
it, an’ no particular kind of gover’ment ain’t no mor’n a 
label anyway. You don’t change nothin’ by givin’ it a 
new name. Stick a “peppermint” label on a bottle of 
castor oil an’ then drink it an’ see what happens to you. 
Castor oil happens! 

Tony —-I am work’ just as much like Joe an’ I don’ 
want changin’ nothing. 

Jor —I suppose you both come over here in the first 
place because you was satisfied with everythin’ just like 
it was in the old country? 

FatHer McKee — Human nature ain’t nothin’ but 
human nature an’ the only way you ever could make a 
gover’ment is by obedience. Scalliwaggin’ around about 
grievances an’ labels don’t accomplish nothin’. An’ the 
only way you can make a revolution anythin’ but a mess 
to no purpose is to change the people’s ideas an’ thank 
goodness there ain’t nobody can accomplish that. It 
can’t be done. 

Jor — They’re changin’ already, Padre. 

Fatuer McKee — I’m talkin’ to you with the cassock 
off, Joe. I’m lettin’ you in on the secrets of the Mother 
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Church. She knows the stock of ideas the world over an’ 
she knows they don’t never change. The Mother Church 
just keeps hammerin’ an’ hammerin’ the same old nails 
because she knows there ain’t no new ones worth ham- 
merin’. 

Tony — People come in da Unita State’ because ees 
good place. I been comin’ for mak’ money. 

Jor — You certainly succeeded. 

Tony — You don’ ondrastan’, Joe. You got crazy 
idea. I’m comin’ here for mak’ money an’ you want tak’ 
my money all away. 

Jor — What’s your idea of progress, Padre? 

FarHer McKee — Improvin’ yourself! Now, Joe, it 
comes to my notice that you been ’round here talkin’ 
pretty uppity ’bout the U.S. gover’ment. T’aint no good 
just makin’ slurrin’ remarks ’bout the goverment when 
you ain’t got the ability nor the power to do nothin’ 
toward improvin’ it. You have got the power to do 
somethin’ toward improvin’ yourself, but I don’t see you 
doin’ it. 

Tony — W’at I care for goverment? Peoples is 
tellin’ me King is no good an’ freedom is verra fine. 
W’at I care for King? Wat I care for freedom? Evra- 
body say dees gover’ment is bad for havin’ pro’ibish’. I 
say pro’ibish mak’ me dam’ rich. Evra man got his own 
idea w’at is good for evrabody else. 

JozE— You’re a bloomin’ capitalist, that’s what you 
are! 

Tony — You mak’ me tire’, Joe. Evra minute talkin’ 
*bout Russia. . . . Tak’ a pinch-a snuff an’ shut up! 

Jor — Russia’s got the right idea. 

FatHER McKee — Now, listen to me, young man. If 
you had the energy an’ the reverence for authority and 
the continuance that Tony has, you wouldn’t be carryin’ 
on “bout no revolutions in Russia. ’Tain’t sense. I’ve 
read a-plenty of your radical literature an’ if you ask me, 
it’s just plain stupid. I may be a priest an’ I may be a 
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celibate, but that don’t make me no less of a man. An’ 
no real man ain’t never got no use for carryin’s on. 
You radicals, Joe, you’re always an’ forever hollerin’ an’ 
carryin’ on “bout your rights. How ’bout your duties? 
There ain’t no one to prevent your doin’ your duties 
but you ain’t never done ’em in your life. 

JozE—TI’m savin’ my duties for the brotherhood of 
man. 

Tony — Dio mio! 

FaTHER McKee — Yourre talkin’ a lot of balderdash. 
Mind your own business an’ leave the brotherhood of man 
tome. Brothers is my job. 


Tony has little hope of anything resembling brother- 
hood coming out of an organization such as Joe’s Wobblie 
friends conduct, and Father McKee deduces from his 
years of observation that human nature being what it is 
the contest between capital and labor is quite likely to 
go on to the end of time. 

Tony advances the further argument that if Joe would 
acquire just a little common sense he would be much 
happier. “You marry with good wife like my Amy an’ 
live quiet in a fine house an’ gettin’ rich like me an’... . 
an’. . . raisin’ playnta kids like I am goin’ do. Dat’s 
wat is for life. Not for runnin’ evra place, goddam to 
hell gover’ment with goddam Wobblies!” 

But Joe is unconvinced. As for himself, he may be 
right, or he may be wrong. He may be “just restless 
and rarin’ to go.” Whatever ails him he feels he already 
has been out of the fight too long and is keen to get back 
in. So he will be off in a day or so. And nobody ain’t 
any right to get sore about that. What th’ hell? What 
if he does go to jail again? There’s worse places, espe- 
cially if a guy goes to jail for the privilege of standin’ 
up for his rights. “What I say is: about the only free- 
dom we got left is the freedom to choose which one of our 
rights we'll go to jail for.” 
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The coming of Amy puts an end to the discussion. 
She is now the active houseworker. “She wears a bright 
dress and a red straw hat which pushes her hair down 
about her face. A duster swings dashingly from her 
shoulders. Her market basket hangs from her arm.” 

“We been talkin’ "bout reformin’ the social system,” 
Father McKee explains. 

“Well, you got a fine day for it,” Amy admits, giving 
Tony’s head an affectionate hug as she passes him. And 
a moment later she adds: “The world may need reform- 
ing but I got no kick. The grapes is near ripe and ready 
for picking. The nights is getting longer, the mornings 
is getting colder and Tony’s getting better. Downtown 
they’re putting up the posters for the circus and I hear 
the show’s going into winter quarters just the other side 
of Napa. I guess that’s all the remarks I got to make.” 

The doctor is in for his weekly visit to Tony, and both 
surprised and delighted to find his patient able to hobble 
a few steps with the aid of Joe and his crutches. The 
exhibition is nothing to brag of, but it indicates amaz- 
ing progress in three months. Indicates, too, that Tony 
has had a good doctor. And a perfect nurse. “It’s like 
the layin’ on of hands, her nursin’ is,” Father McKee 
insists. 

Amy is pleased, but not surprised. A fortune teller told 
her once she would make a good nurse. And Tony is 
there to vouch for the accuracy of the prophecy. “My 
Amy is da best nurse I ever see!” he announces, as one 
challenging denial of the claim. 

At the doctor’s suggestion, and with the help of the 
excited Giorgio and Angelo, they get Tony out into the 
yard that he may sit in the sun — the first time he has 
been out of the house in three months. 

Now the doctor and Joe are alone and the doctor has 
become suddenly, menacingly serious. 


THE Doctor — Joe. ... 
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Jor — What is it? 

Tue Doctor —I hear you’re going away. 

Joe — Yeah. I’m really goin’ this time. 

Tue Doctor — Where to? 

Joe — Search me. Frisco first. 

Tue Doctor — Hadn’t you better take Amy with you? 
(He turns then and looks sternly into Joe’s startled eyes.) 

Joz — What? 

THE Doctor — You heard me. 

Joz — I don’t get you. 

THE Docror— Amy came to see me last week. I 
didn’t tell her what the trouble was. I didn’t have the 
heart. I put her off. . . . Oh, it’s easy to fool a woman. 
But you can’t fool a doctor, Joe. (A step nearer Joe 
and eyes hard on his face.) Tony isn’t the father. .. . 
He couldn’t be. (A long pause.) 

Jor (under his breath) — Oh, Christ! 

THE Doctor —I thought so. (Another long pause.) 
I’ve been tryin’ to figure out how to make things easiest 
for Tony. It upset me a good deal. Doctors get shocked 
more often than you think. ... And a girl fike Amy, 
too. . . . I didn’t know what to do. I guess it’s up to 
you. 

Joe — Poor old Tony! 

THE Doctor — You might have thought of him sooner 
—and of Amy, too, for that matter. 

Jor — It wasn’t on purpose. It was only once! But 
— honest to God, we wouldn’t either of us have put any- 
thing like that over on old Tony. Not for a million 
dollars! 

THE Doctor — You couldn’t have wasted much time 
about it. 

Jor — It was the first night. 

THE Doctor — Good Lord! 

Jor — It just happened. There was reasons you don’t 
know about. I’m a swell guy, ain't 1? To doa thing like 
that to a fellow like Tony. 
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TuE Doctor — Shall I tell Tony? Or Amy? 

Jor —No. . . . Gimme time to think. 

Tue Doctor — There’s no concealing this. Don’t try 
anything of that sort. I won’t have it. 

Joe — No. 

Tue Doctor — This is going to come near killing him. 
(Joe nods fearsomely.) 


A moment later Amy comes in happily from the porch 
looking for some newspapers for Tony to read. And a 
comforter. And Joe tells her. His voice is strangled, 
and his features strained with the pain of the fear for 
Amy and the thought of Tony’s suffering have given him. 


Jor (after an awful pause) — You're goin’ to have a 
kid. (She stares incredulously at him without making 


a sound.) Yeah.... It’s so, Amy....I’m awful 
sorry. ... The doc just told me. ... He found out 
when you was sick last week. . . . He knows all about 
i. 


Amy (she stands a moment without moving at all. 
Suddenly she lets quilt and papers slip to the floor and 
her hands clasp themselves over her abdomen.)— Oh, 
my God! (She picks the quilt and papers up very care- 
fully and puts them on the table. She drops weakly into 
one of the chairs as though her knees had failed her, her 
face rigid with terror.) 

Jor —I know how it is... . Just keep your head, 
now.... 

Amy — What am I going to do? 

Jor —I got to think... 

Amy — If you go wrong, you’re sure to get it sooner or 
later. I got it sooner. 

Jor — That kind of talk won’t help any. 

Amy — I’m glad of it. It serves me right... 

JozE—There’s ways, you know... . there’s doc- 
tor.... 
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Amy (shakes her head vigorously) —Them kind of 
doctors is no good. 

JozE— But maybe... 

Amy — They’re no good. I’m too far gone pees 

. Iknow. . . . and anyway .. . doing that . . . It’s 

worse than the other. 

Jo—E—I’m sorry, Amy. . 

Amy -— You being sorry ain’t got anything to do with 
it, either. I’m thinking of Tony. 

Jor — So’m I. 

Amy — Tony’s a white guy if he is a wop. 

Jo—E—Yeah... 

Amy (desperately loud) — What am I going to do? 
What am I going to do? 


Jo—E— Hey! ... Not so loud! 
Amy — But I ain’t got no money . . . only my ear- 
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Jor —I got money enough. 

Amy — You? 

Jo—E— Tony made me save it. It’s in the bank. 
Mor’n two hundred bucks. That’ll see you through. 

Amy — Tony’ll be crazy. . . . Tony’ll be just crazy. 

Jor — The doc said for me to take you away with me. 

Amy — You? 

JoE— Yeah. . . . An’ believe me, Amy, I'll do any- 
PING, 8..5r"3 

Amy — Going away with you won’t help things any. 

Jor — I'll treat you right, Amy. 

Amy — Poor Tony! 

Jor —I’ll do the right thing if it kills me. 

Amy — I must have been crazy that night. 

Jor — We both was . . . but there’s no use sayin’ 
that now. 

Amy —No.... Tony’ll be crazy. (She lifts her 
head, recognizing ‘the inevitable. ) I guess the doc’s right. 

. I guess I’ll have to go with you. . . Somebody’ s 

got to help me out. . . . There ain’t nobody but you. 
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Jor — That’s all right. . . I’m willing... . 
Amy — And afterwards. . . . Oh, my God! . . . And 
Tony will be thinking that all the time . . . you and me. 


... Oh! (This is an exclamation of unutterable dis- 
gust.) Poor Tony! You don’t know how good he’s been 
to me. And all the time he was so crazy for a kid... . 
go quick. 

Jor — I’m ready, if you are. 

Amy — I’ll just pack my grip. 

Jor — Don’t take it too hard, Amy. (He tries to take 
her hand.) 

Amy (shaking him off) — None of that! I don’t want 
no sympathy. 

Jor — Excuse me. 

Amy — You better get your own things. 

Jor — All right. . . . Pl be back in a minute. 

Amy — [’1l get a move on, too. 


For a moment Amy stands, holding desperately to the 
back of a chair. Tony, calling to know why she has not 
come back with the papers, rouses her. She has no time 
to answer him before he has hobbled onto the porch and 
into the room. 

What’s the matter with everybody? he would like to 
know. Joe is rushing about like a crazy man and refus- 
ing to talk! And after all he has done for Joe, too, and 
loving him, like a son. Joe’s just no good. 

“Joe ain’t no worse than other people I could men- 
tion,” mutters Amy. And then, seeking pathetically to 
soften the blow by a trembling repetition of her love for 
him, Amy tells the incredulous Tony the wrong she and 
Joe have done him. 


Amy (nerving herself) —It’s going to make you just 
crazy, but I’m going to tell you exactly what it is, Tony, 
because I ain’t going to have you thinking afterwards that 
I wasn’t grateful or that I ain’t been happy here... 
happier than I ever been in my whole life . . . 
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Tony — Amy! 

Amy — Wait a minute . . . I got to confess, Tony. I 
got to tell you the whole business so’s you won’t be 
thinking I been any worse than just what I have . . . 

Tony — Amy! 

Amy — Yeah. ... And I don’t want you blaming 
Joe no mor’n what you blame me and anyway you’re 
a-bound to find out sooner or later, an’ itl] hurt you a lot 
less in the long run if I tell you the truth right now, and 
I got to tell you the truth anyway. I simply got to. 
Wait a minute, Tony! I’m going to tell you the truth 
and after I go away and you don’t see me no more you can 
say: “Well, she wasn’t no good but it wasn’t my fault.” 
Because it wasn’t our fault, Tony. Not one bit, it wasn’t. 
You didn’t have nothing to do with it. And I wouldn’t 
be going away, neither, not for a million dollars I 
wouldn’t, only for what’s happened .. . 

Tony — Amy, w’at you talkin’ ’bout goin’ away? 

Amy — That’s what I’m trying to tell you, Tony, only 
you got to give me a chance because it ain’t easy to tell 
you no more’n it’s easy to go away. And I got to go. 
But it ain’t because I don’t love you. I do. And it 
ain’t because I don’t appreciate all you done for me. I 
ain’t never going to forget none of it, nor you, nor this 
place: si. 

Tony — Amy! 

Amy — Listen to me, Tony! You're going to kick me 
out when you hear what I got to say, but I don’t care if 
you do. I’m going to have a baby, Tony . . . and it’s 
. . . God help me! . . . it’s Joe’s baby. 

Tony (raising his crutch with a great cry of anger) — 
Ah! 

Amy — Didn’t I tell you you’d kick me out? 

Tony (faltering) — Dio mio! Dio mio! No! Amy, 
you fool with me? Eh? 

Amy — No, I’m not fooling. It’s so. And that’s why 
I’m going away, Tony. 
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Tony (pursuing her as she retreats) — You been Joe’s 
woman! 

Amy — I was crazy! 

Tony — You been Joe’s woman! 

Amy —I was crazy. 

Tony — You been lovin’ Joe! 

Amy—No ..; . Taint. >. I ain't .. . I never 
loved Joe. Honest, I never. I was crazy. 

Tony — You been just like da Padre say you was. 
. . » You been a whore. . . 

Amy —I ain’t! ... I ain’t! . . . I been straight all 
my life! Only that one night. . 

Tony — W’at night? 

Amy — The first night I come here. 

Tony — The night you marry with me! 

Amy — I ain’t even spoke to Joe alone since that night. 

Tony — You lyin’. 

Amy —I swear to God IJ ain’t! Not once! Not till 
today after the doc told him what was going to happen. 

Tony — You lyin’ to me! You been Joe’s woman! 

Amy —I ain’t, Tony! That’s what I’m trying to tell 
you. It’s the truth I’m trying to tell you and now I’m 
going away. 

Tony — You goin’ away with Joe? 

Amy — My God, what else can I do? 

Tony (furiously he forces her back into the corner 
where the shotgun is hanging, spluttering all the time 
with slobbering, half-intelligible rage.) 1 don’ let you 
go! I don’ let you go! By God, I’m goin’ kill dat Joe! 
Questo bastardo, Joe! I’m goin’ kill him an’ keep you 
here for see me kill him! Goddam you! You goddam 
dirty . . . (He has got the gun down, broken it, and is 
loading it.) 

Amy (speaking at the same time) — No, you won't, 
Tony! Don’t do anything like that, now, Tony! You'll 
be sorry if you do! You know what'll happen to you if 
you do that! You know what'll happen to you, Tony! 
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That ain’t no way to act! You'll see what you get! 
You'll see! 
Tony —Goddam! . . . You wait, you dirty .. . 


He flourishes the gun and Amy, cowering near the door, 
covers her eyes with her hands. But before he can fire 
Joe has burst into the room and wrenched the gun from 
him. In the struggle Tony loses his balance and topples 
headlong off his crutches. They both rush to him and 
pick him up, fearing for his injured legs. He is cursing 
them wildly, and trying to strangle Joe as they finally get 
him into a chair. The next moment he is sobbing help- 
lessly. Amy, realizing that she must get away as soon 
as possible, goes for the few things she brought with 
her. 

“I’m only taking my little grip, Tony,” she explains. 
“Tm leaving the earrings on the dresser.” 

Tony continues to sob and moan in the chair from 
which he cannot rise. Joe tries again to say a word to 
him, not in his own defense, but in the hopeless sort of 
explanation that never explains. He even tries to make 
Tony comfortable and brings him a glass of wine, which 
the older man thrusts from him in rage. 

Suddenly Tony shouts Amy’s name—again and 
again. And when Amy rushes from the bedroom he 
grabs her wildly and cries out his fear for her. Where 
is she going? Who is goin’ to take care of Amy? Is 
she goin’ live with Joe? 

No, Amy is not going to live with Joe. No matter what 
happens. She will probably go back to San Francisco. 
And there she will take care of herself some way. Joe 
again insists that he will do what’s right. Amy doesn’t 
have to worry about that. But Tony is not satisfied with 
that. 

“Pretty soon Joe is leavin’ you desert, and d’en what 
is goin’ happen? . . . Ees no good! My Amy havin’ 
baby in da street! Ees no good!” 
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Amy — Don’t say that! For God’s sake, Tony, don’t 
gay that... 

Tony — W’at is goin’ happen, Amy? Wiat’s goin’ 
happen with you? 

Amy —Joe . . . I can’t stand no more of this. 

Tony (frenzied) —No! NO! NO!! NO!! 

Amy — Let go, Tony! Let go of my skirt! 

Tony — You ain’ goin’, Amy! I don’t let you go! 
You stayin’ here with Tony! 

Amy — Don’t talk that way, Tony! It ain’t no good. 

Tony —No! No! You goin’ listen to wat Tony say 
now. You goin’ listen, Amy. You don’ love Joe. You 
love Tony. You been good wife, Amy . . 

Amy — Good wife! 

Tony — W’at is Tony goin’ do without you? 

Jor — Come on! 

Tony — Amy, I get excite’ just now, Amy. Excuse! 
Excuse! I think verra good once more. You ain’ goin’ 
with Joe. You stayin’ here with Tony just like nothin’ is 
happen’, an’ by an’ by da little fella is come. . . 

Amy — Don’t talk that way, Tony! 

Tony — W’y not? 

Amy — Because it ain’t no way to talk! 

Tony — Yes . . . Yes . . . ees good sense! Kes 
w’at is evrabody wantin’ here! You an’ Joe an’ me! ... 
Looka Joe. Joe is wantin’ go with Wobblies, eh? With 
goddam Wobblies. All right... . Looka Amy! .. . 
Amy is wantin’ stay here nice an’ safe in dees fine house 
with Tony. Is not true, eh? (Amy nods through her 
tears.) Sure is true. Look Tony, Dio mio, an’ ask him 
wat he want? Don’ he want baby? 

Amy — But not this baby, Tony? 

Tony — W’at I care? 

Amy — But, think of what people would say! 

Tony — W’at I care w’at evrabody say? We tellin’ 
evrabody he’s Tony’s baby. Den evrabody say Tony is 
so goddam young an’ strong he’s break both his legs an’ 
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“THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED” 


Tony: Youain’ goin’, Amy! I don’t let you go! You stayin’ here 
with Tony! 


(Richard Bennett, Pauline Lord and Glenn Anders) 
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definite and constantly growing public of O’Neill 
followers. 

Recognizing its possibilities as commercial drama, the 
Messrs. A. L. Jones and Morris Green (who finance most 
of their other theatrical ventures from the profits of 
“The Greenwich Village Follies”) secured an option on 
the play and moved it closer to the theatrical center, 
offering it at the Earl Carroll Theatre. Its success here 
was not immediate, but following an agitation for cleaner 
drama that set in after the production of those com- 
paratively trivial plays, “Ladies of the Evening” and “A 
Good Bad Woman,” such public curiosity was aroused 
concerning the O’Neill play that for the next several 
weeks its box-office takings were huge. / 68 49 

When the curtain rises on the first scene of “Desire 
Under the Elms” the audience sees the south end of a 
two-story New England farmhouse. A stone wall fol- 
lows practically the line of the footlights, and a wooden 
gate lets into the barren yard. “The house is in good 
condition but in need of paint. Its walls are a sickly 
grayish, the green of the shutters faded. Two enormous 
elms are on each side of the house. They bend their 
trailing branches down over the roof —- they appear to 
protect and at the same time subdue; there is a sinister 
maternity in their aspect, a crushing, jealous absorption. 
When the wind does not keep them astir, they develop 
from their intimate contact with the life of man in the 
house, an appalling humanness. They brood oppres- 
sively over the house, they are like exhausted women 
resting their sagging breasts and hands and hair on its 
roof, and when it rains their tears trickle down monot- 
onously and rot on the shingles.” 

“It is sunset of a day at the beginning of summer in 
the year 1850.” Eben Cabot, a large bell in hand, comes 
to the end of the porch and swings the bell mechanically. 
“He is twenty-five, tall and sinewy. His face is well- 
formed, good-looking, but its expression is resentful and 
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defensive. There is a fierce, repressed vitality about 
him.” 

His clanging bell summons his older half-brothers, 
Simeon and Peter, from their work in the fields. “They 
are tall men, much older than their half-brother (Simeon 
is thirty-nine and Peter thirty-seven), built on a squarer, 
simpler model, fieshier in body, more bovine and homelier 
in face, shrewder and more practical. Their shoulders 
stoop a bit from years of farm work. They clump 
heavily along in their clumsy thick-soled boots caked with 
earth. Their clothes, their faces, hands, bare arms and 
throats are earth-stained. They smell of earth.” 

They turn at the corner of the house and survey the 
Cabot acres. It is, to them, a “purty” sight, and yet it 
visualizes in their dull minds no more than years of 
sweating toil, wrenching disappointments and a sense of 
bitter loneliness. The western sunset recalls what evi- 
dently have been their frequent discussion of the gold 
that has been reported discovered in “Californi-a.” 
There’s the promise of gold in the West. “Here it’s 
stones atop o’ the ground,” says Peter with sardonic bit- 
terness; “stones atop of stones—makin’ stone walls — 
year atop o’ year — him ’n’ yew ’n’ me ’n’ then Eben — 
makin’ stone walls fur him t’ fence us in!” 

They have had their dreams of Californi-a. But it 
is at t’other side of the earth from them. And going 
there would mean giving up all that they had worked for, 
all that the farm may mean to them should their father 
die, as die he may. 

“Mebbe — fur all we know — he may be dead now,” 
allows Simeon, almost hopefully. “He’s been gone two 
months — with no word.” 

But there would have to be proof of that, Peter warns. 
The fact that he had left ’em in the fields, onnateral like, 
and druv away isn’t proof of much. And if they were 
to try to have him declared insane there ain’t no jedge 
thereabouts as would admit any man as slick as the elder 
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Cabot in a trade could be crazy. They are still ponder- 
ing their situation when Eben calls them in to the eve- 
ning meal. 

The curtain is down briefly. When it rises the wall 
of the house hiding the kitchen from view is removed. 
“A pine table is at the center, four rough wooden chairs, 
a tallow candle on the table. Everything is neat and in 
order but the atmosphere is of a man’s camp kitchen 
rather than that of a home. The three eat in silence for 
a moment, the two elder as naturally unrestrained as 
beasts of the field, Eben picking at his food without 
appetite, glancing at them with tolerant dislike.” 

The talk is of “him” — old Ephraim Cabot, the father 
—and of Eben’s bitterness toward him. It is a bitter- 
ness born of a conviction that the elder Cabot had been 
cruel to Eben’s mother; that by his constant driving he 
had as good as killed her. The older boys are under- 
standing, if not sympathetic. Their stepmother had been 
good to them. But as fur killin’: 


SIMEON (after a pause) — No one never kills nobody. 
It’s allus somethin’. That’s the murderer. 

Esen — Didn’t he slave Maw t’ death? 

Peter — He’s slaved himself t’ death. He’s slaved 
Sim’n’ ’n’ yew t’ death—on’y none o’ us hain’t died 
— yit. 

Sion —JIt’s somethin’ — drivin’ him — t’ drive 
us — 

EBEN (vengefully) — Waal — I hold him t’ jedgment! 
(Then scornfully.) Somethin’! What’s somethin’? 

SIMEON — Dunno. 

EBEN (sardonically) —What’s drivin’ yew to Cali- 
forni-a, mebbe? (They look at him in surprise.) Oh, 
I’ve heerd ye! (Then, after a pause.) But ye’ll never 
go t’ the gold fields! : 

PETER (assertively) — Mebbe! 

Espen — Whar’ll ye git the money? 
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Peter — We kin walk. It’s an a’mighty ways — Cali- 
forni-a — but if yew was t’ put all the steps we’ve walked 
on this farm end t’ end we'd be in the Moon! 

Een — The Injuns’ll skulp ye on the plains. 

SIMEON (with grim humor) — We'll mebbe make ’em 
pay a hair fur a hair! 

Even (decisively) — But ’t ain’t that. Ye won’t never 
go because ye’ll wait here fur yer share o” the farm, 
thinkin’ allus he’ll die soon. 

SIMEON (after a pause) — We’ve a right. 

PetTER — Two-thirds belongs t’ us. 

EBEN (jumping to his feet) —Ye’ve no right! She 
wan’t yewr maw! It was her farm! Didn’t he steal it 
from her? She’s dead! It’s my farm! 

SIMEON (sardonically) — Tell that t’ Paw — when he 
comes! J’ll bet ye a dollar he’ll laugh — fur once in his 


life. Ha! (He laughs himself in one single, mirthless 
bark.) 


Eben’s anger flares again at the thought of his brothers’ 
pretending to have liked his mother and yet letting him 
slave her t’ death. There was the farm work to do, they 
protest, and no time for other things, like meddlin’, for 
instance. And as for that, what was Eben doing? He 
was fifteen before his mother died, and large for his 
age. Why didn’t he do something? 

“It was on’y arter she died I come to think of it,” Eben 
answers, slowly. “Me cookin’ — doin’ her work — that 
made me know her, suffer her sufferin’ — she’d come back 
t’ help — come back t’ bile potatoes — come back t’ fry 
bacon— come back t’ bake biscuits —come back all 
cramped up t’ shake the fire, an’ carry ashes, her eyes 
weepin’ an’ bloody with smoke an’ cinders same’s they 
used t’ be. She still comes back — stands by the stove 
thar in the evenin’— she can’t find it nateral sleepin’ an’ 
restin’ in peace. She can’t git used t’ bein’ free — even 
in her grave.” 
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SIMEON — She never complained none. 

EBEN — She’d got too tired. She’d got too used t’ 
bein’ too tired. That was what he done. (With venge- 
ful passion.) An’ sooner’r later, I’ll meddle. I'll say 
the thin’s I didn’t say then t? him! T’ll yell ’em at the 
top o’ my lungs! [I'll see t’ it my maw gits some rest an’ 
sleep in her grave! (He sits down again, relapsing into 
a brooding silence. They look at him with a queer, 
indifferent curiosity.) 


Again the question turns on the mysterious disappear- 
ance of him. None of them can figure where he’s gone 
nor what inspired his going. “He druv off in the buggy, 
all spick an’ span, with th’ mare all breshed and shiney,” 
Simeon reports; “druv off clackin’ his tongue an’ wavin’ 
his whip. His old snake’s eyes was glitterin’ in the sun 
like he’d been drinkin’ a jugful an’ he says with a mule’s 
grin: ‘Don’t ye run away till I come back!’ ” 

“Wonder if he knowed we was wantin’ fur Cali- 
forni-a?” 

“Mebbe. I didn’t say nothin’ an’ he says, lookin’ kinder 
queer an’ sick: ‘I been hearin’ the hens cluckin’ and the 
roosters crowin’ all the durn day. I been listenin’ t’ the 
cows lowin’ an’ everythin’ else kickin’ up till I can’t 
stand it no more. It’s spring an’ I’m feelin’ damned,’ he 
says. ‘Damned, like an old bare hickory tree fit on’y fur 
burnin’,’ he says. An’ then I calc’late I must’ve looked 
a mite hopeful, fur he adds, real spry and vicious: ‘But 
don’t git no fool idee I’m dead. I’ve sworn t’ live a hun- 
dred an’ I’ll do it, if on’y t’ spite yer sinful greed! An’ 
now I’m ridin’ out t’ learn God’s message t’ me in the 
spring, like the prophets done. An’ yew git back t’ yer 
plowin’,’ he says. An’ he druv off singin’ a hymn. I 
thought he was drunk —’r I’d stopped him goin’!” 

Eben doubts that statement. They’re both scared of 
him and they know it. “He’s stronger — inside — than 
both o’ ye put together,” he sneers. And stronger than 
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Eben, too, they put in. But Eben’s growin’ an’ growin’ 
—and some day — 

The brothers are amused at such implied boasting. 
And inspired to rough laughter a moment later at Eben’s 
defiant confession that he is goin’ t’ town, an’, it may be 
to see a certain citizeness named Minnie, a scarlet sister, 
they charge between guffaws, teeterin’ on the edge 0’ 
forty. A friendly soul, however, to all the Cabot line, 
includin’ him. 

“D’ye mean t’ say he — ?” demands Eben. 

“Ay-eh. We air his heirs in everythin’!” answers 
Simeon, grinning. 

Eben’s anger flares again. “That’s more to it,” he 
shouts. “That grows on it! Itll bust soon! Tl go 
smash my fist in her face!” 

““Mebbe — but the night’s warm — purty — by the time 
ye git thar mebbe ye’ll kiss her instead!” 

“Sart’n he will!” agrees Peter. 

Their coarse laughter follows Eben into the yard. He 
is jest like his paw, they insist. “Dead spit an’ image.” 
And it is their personal conviction that sooner or later 
“dog’ll eat dog.” 

In the yard outside Eben hesitates, but the night is 
luring and his thoughts rebellious. Soon he is striding 
toward the village. 


The curtain is down again momentarily. At its rise the 
kitchen wall has been replaced, and that covering the 
bedroom of Simeon and Peter upstairs is removed. The 
brothers are sleeping heavily. It is the pitch darkness 
just before dawn. 

Through the woods from the direction of the village 
Eben comes stumbling in, “feeling his way, chuckling 
bitterly and cursing half aloud to himself.” 

He can be heard half stumbling up the stairs and then 
knocking at the door before he pushes it open and rouses 
them. He comes with news, Eben does, news that won’t 


keep. 
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EBen (explosively) — He’s gone an’ married agen! 

SIMEON and PETER (explosively) — Paw? 

EBEN — Got himself hitched to a female "bout thirty- 
five — an’ purty, they says — 

SIMEON (aghast) —It’s a durn lie! 

PETER — Who says? 

SIMEON — They been stringin’ ye! 

Espen — Think I’m a dunce, do ye? The hull village 
says. The preacher from New Dover, he brung the news 
— told it t? our preacher — New Dover, that’s whar the 
old loon got himself hitched — that’s whar the woman 
lived — 

PETER (no longer doubting — stunned) — Waal — ! 

SIMEON (the same) — Waal — ! 

EBEN (sitting down on a bed —with vicious hatred) 
— Ain’t he a devil out o’ hell? It’s jest t? spite us — 
the damned old mule! 

PETER (after a pause) — Everythin’ll go t’ her now. 

StmEoNn — Ay-eh. (A pause — dully.) Waal — if it’s 
done — 

PETER — It’s done us! (Pause — then persuasively.) 
They’s gold in the fields 0’ Californi-a, Sim. No good 
a-stayin’ here now. 

SIMEON — Jest what I was a-thinkin’. (Then, with 
decision.) S’well fust’s last! Let’s light out and git this 
mornin’. 

PETER — Suits me. 


How do they expect to get to Californi-a, Eben would 
like to know. Walk? Having no wings to fly with, Simeon 
thinks perhaps they will have to. But they might ride, 
Eben persists, with a new, a crafty enthusiasm in his 
voice. If they are willing to sign a paper he has pre- 
pared they can ride. 

“I’ve had it writ out and ready in case ye’d ever go,” he 
explains. “It says fur three hundred dollars t’ each ye 
agree yewr shares o’ the farm is sold t’ me,” 
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They are suspicious of the paper. And doubtful of 
the money. Wherever did Eben get six hundred dollars? 

“TI know whar it’s hid,” he admits cunningly. “I been 
waitin’ — Maw told me. She knew whar it lay fur years, 
but she was waitin’ — It’s hearn — the money he hoarded 
from her farm an’ hid from Maw. It’s my money by 
rights, now.” 

They are still doubtful. Nor eager to trade without 
further confirmation, both of the marriage and the exist- 
ence of the hidden money. They would have more de- 
tails of his hearing the news. 

He heard it in the village, Eben says, on his way to 
Min’s, and it angered him. He was half crazed, and 
there were thoughts of smashing Min by way of being 
even with him who had known her first. 

“Waal,” he confesses, sheepishly, but still defiantly, 
“when I seen her, I didn’t hit her — nor I didn’t kiss her, . 
nuther — I begun t’ beller like a calf an’ cuss at the same 
time, I wus so durn mad—an’ she got scared — an’ 
I just grabbed hold and tuk her! (Proudly.) Yes, 
sirree! I tuk her! She may’ve been his’n — an’ your’n, 
too — but she’s mine now!” 

The idea of Eben’s bein’ in love like, and with Min, 
fills Simeon and Peter with joy. They think, mebbe, 
Eben will go on having his way — perhaps he’ll be tryin’ 
t’ take this new woman his paw’s married. “I’d as soon 
pet a skunk ’r kiss a snake!” Eben spits back at them, as 
he storms out of their room. 

Simon and Peter are still doubtful as to what should 
be their next move, and decide finally they had better 
oe developments. It might be that Eben is fooling 
them. 


PETER — We'll wait and see. (Then, with sudden, 
vindictive anger.) An’ till he comes, let’s yew ’an’ me not 
work a lick, let Eben tend to thin’s if he’s a mind t’, let’s 
us jest sleep an’ eat an’ drink likker, an’ let the hull 
damned farm go t’ blazes! 


* 
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SIMEON (excitedly) — By God, we’ve earned a rest! 
We'll play rich fur a change. I hain’t a-going to stir 
outa bed till breakfast’s ready. 

PETER — An’ on the table! 

SIMEON (after a pause — thoughtfully) — What d’ ye 
calc’late she’ll be like—our new maw? Like Eben 
thinks? 

Pretrer — Mor’n’ likely. 

SIMEON (vindictively) — Waal—TI hope she’s a she- | 
devil that'll make him wish he was dead an’ livin’ in the 
pit o’hell fur comfort! 

PETER (fervently) — Amen! 


The curtain is down briefly again and at its rise the 
kitchen is revealed with the three men at breakfast. 
“Simeon and Peter are just finishing. Eben sits before 
his plate of untouched food, brooding frowningly.” 

They try roughly, coarsely, to cheer him, but with little 
success. Already he can feel him gettin’ near. “I kin 
feel him comin’ on like yew kin feel malaria chills afore 
it takes ye.” 

Not until the older boys declare their intention of doing 
no more work — of “aimin’ t’ start bein’ lilies o’ the 
field” does Eben brighten. And when they suggest that 
he, being sole owner of the farm now, had better get 
at the milkin’, he is thrilled with a new enthusiasm. It 
means they may sell their share in the farm to him. 

“Tt’s Maw’s farm agen!” he shouts. “It’s my farm. 
Them’s my cows! I'll milk my durn fingers off fur cows 
o’ mine!” 

They stare after him indifferently as he goes out the 
door. “Like his paw,” observes Simeon. “Dead spit an’ 
image,” agrees Peter. “Waal — let dog eat dog!” 

At the gate Eben stops and gazes proudly around him, 
“with glowing, possessive eyes. He takes in the whole 
farm with his embracing glance of desire.” And then, 
as he suddenly throws his head back he almost shouts. 
“It’s purty! It’s damned purty! It’s mine! Mine, 
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d’yeh hear? Mine!” He goes on quickly to the barn. 

In the kitchen Simeon and Peter are restless and not 
altogether happy with their new freedom. Eben, they 
admit, never was much of a hand at milkin’ or with the 
stock. 

They try takin’ a swaller out of the jug to cheer them 
up, but even thai doesn’t set just right. They ain’t used 
to likker so early in the day. 

They try walkin’ out, thinking that perhaps the morn- 
ing air will freshen them. And at the gate they, too, 
stare out over the Cabot acres with a dumb appreciation 
of the picture. 


SIMEON (staring around the farm, his compressed face 
tightened, unable to conceal his emotion) — Waal — 
it’s our last mornin’ — mebbe. 

PETER (the same) — Ay-eh. 

SIMEON (stamps his foot on the earth and addresses it 
desperately) — Waal — ye’ve thirty year o’ me buried in 
ye — spread out over ye — blood an’ bone an’ sweat — 
rotted away — fertilizing ye —richin’ yer soul — prime 
manure, by God, that’s what I been t’ ye! 

PETER — Ay-eh! An’ me! 

SIMEON — An’ yew, Peter. (He sighs, then spits.) 
Waal — no use’n cryin’ over spilt milk. 

PrETER— They’s gold in the West—an’ freedom, 
mebbe. We been slaves t’ stone walls here. 

SIMEON (defiantly) — We hain’t nobody’s slaves from 
this out — nor no thin’s slaves, nuther. (A pause, rest- 
lessly.) Speakin’ 0’ milk, wonder how Eben’s man- 
agin’? 

PETER — I s’pose he’s managin’. 

SIMEON — Mebbe we’d ought t’ help — this once. 

PETER — Mebbe. The cows knows us. 

SIMEON — An’ likes us. They don’t know him much. 

PETER — An’ the hosses, an’ pigs, an’ chickens. They 
don’t know him much. 
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SIMEON — They knows us like brothers — an’ likes 
us! (Proudly.) Hain’t we raised ’em t’ be fust-rate, 
number one prize stock? 

PETER — We hain’t — not no more. 

SIMEON (dully) —I was fergittin’. (Then, re- 
signedly.) Waal, let’s go help Eben a spell an’ git waked 
up. 
PETER — Suits me. 


They have taken but a step when Eben rushes in breath- 
lessly to meet them. He’s seen them — “the old mule an’ 
the bride’—down the road. They’re coming, sure 
enough. The news stirs Simeon and Peter to action. 
Now they are ready to trade with Eben. Let them see the 
color of the old skinflint’s money and they will sign the 
paper fast enough. 

While they are upstairs getting their bundles Eben 
pulls up a strip of the kitchen flooring under the stove 
and takes out a canvas bag. When his brothers are down 
again with their carpet bags he is ready to pour out the 
money before them — thirty twenty-dollar gold pieces. 
And now they have taken the gold and are awkwardly 
trying to say good-by to him. 

When they are in the yard they can see him down at 
the barn doin’ his own unhitchin’. The sight and thought 
of it fills them with joy. They feel like dancin’ and 
singin’ and kickin’ and iearin’ away. Simeon takes the 
gate off its hinges and puts it under his arm. “We harby 
’bolishes shet gates, an’ open gates, an’ all gates, by 
thunder!” he shouts, gleefully. 

They are standing, stiffly, at the front of the yard when 
Ephraim Cabot and Abbie Putnam come near the house. 

“Cabot is seventy-five, tall and gaunt, with great wiry 
concentrated power, but stoop-shouldered from toil. His 
face is as hard as if it were hewn out of a boulder, yet 
there is a weakness in it, a petty pride in its own narrow 
strength. His eyes are small, close together, and ex- 
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tremely near-sighted, blinking continually in the effort 
to focus on objects, their stare having a straining, ingrow- 
ing quality. He is dressed in his dismal black Sunday 
suit. 

“Abbie is thirty-five, buxom, full of vitality. Her 
round face is pretty but marred by its rather gross sensu- 
ality. There is strength and obstinacy in her jaw, a hard 
determination in her eyes, and about her whole person- 
ality the same unsettled, untamed, desperate quality 
which is so apparent in Eben.” 


Casor (as they enter, a queer, strangled emotion in his 
dry, cracking voice) — Har we be t’ hum, Abbie. 

ABBIE (with lust for the word) —Hum! (Her eyes 
gloating on the house without seeming to see the two stiff 
figures at the gate.) It’s purty—purty—! I can’t 
believe it’s r’ally mine! 

Casot (sharply) —Yewrn? Mine! (He stares at 
her penetratingly. She stares back. He adds, relent- 
ingly.) Our’n—mebbe! It was lonesome too long. 
I was growin’ old in the Spring. A hum’s got t’ hev a 
woman. 

ABBIE (her voice taking possession) — A woman’s gut 
tv’ hev a hum! 

Capot (nodding uncertainly) — Ay-eh. (Then, irri- 
tably.) Whar be they? Ain’t thar nobody about —’er 
workin’ — ’r nothin’? 

ABBIE (sees the brothers. She returns their stare of 
cold appraising contempt with interest, slowly) — Thar’s 
two men loafin’ at the gate an’ starin’ at me — like a 
couple of strayed hogs. 

CaBot (straining his eyes) —I kin see ’em — but I 
can’t make out — 

SIMEON — It’s Simeon. 

PETER — It’s Peter. 

Casot (exploding) — Why hain’t ye workin’? 

SIMEON (dryly) — We’re waitin’ t’ welcome ye hum 
— ye an’ the bride! 
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Cazor (confusedly)—Hunh? Waal — this be yer new 
maw, boys. (She stares at them and they at her.) 

SIMEON (turns away and spits contemptuously) —I 
see her! 

PETER (spits also) — An’ I see her! 

ABBIE (with the conqueror’s conscious superiority) — 
Pll go in an’ look at my house. (She goes slowly around 
to the porch.) 

SIMEON (with a snort) — Her house! 

PETER (calls after her) — Ye’ll find Eben inside. Ye 
better not tell him it’s yewr house. 

ABBIE (mouthing the name) — Eben. (Then, quietly.) 
Pll tell Eben. 

CasorT (with a contemptuous sneer)— Ye needn’t heed 
Eben. Eben’s a dumb fool — like his maw — soft an’ 
simple! 

SIMEON (with his sardonic burst of laughter) — Ha! 
Eben’s a chip 0’ yew — spit an’ image — hard ’n’ bitter’s 
a hickory tree! Dog’ll eat dog. He'll eat ye yet, old 
man! 

CasotT (commandingly) — Ye git t’ work! 


But a rebellious freedom has laid itself upon Simeon 
and Peter and they laugh at the old man. They taunt 
him about his new wife and gleefully proclaim their own 
independence. They are on their way to Californi-a and 
he can do what he durn pleases with the farm. They 
whoop and yell, like drunken Indians, dancing within 
his range of vision and out again and holding their sides 
with laughter. 

They must be insane, he thinks. The lust for gold has 
made them mad. 


Peter — They’s gold besides what’s in Californi-a! 
(He retreats back beyond the vision of the old man and 
takes the bag of money and flaunts it in the air above his 
head, laughing.) 
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Srmeon — And sinfuller, too! 

Peter — We'll be voyagin’ on the sea! Whoop! (He 
leaps up and down.) 

Simeon — Livin’ free! Whoop! (He leaps in turn.) 

Casot (suddenly roaring with rage) — My cuss on 

e! 

4 Simeon — Take our’n in trade fur it! Whoop! 

Casot — I’1l hev ye both chained up in the asylum! 

PeTER — Ye old skinflint! Good-by! 

Stmeon — Ye old blood sucker! Good-by! 

Casot — Go afore I—! 

PeteR— Whoop! (He picks a stone from the road. 
Simeon does the same.) 

StmEoNn — Maw’lI be in the parlor. 

PeterR— Ay-eh! One! Two! 

Cazor (frightened) — What air ye — 

PEeTER— Three! (They both throw, the stones hit- 
ting the parlor window with a crash of glass, tearing the 
shade.) 

SIMEON — Whoop! 

PETER — Whoop! 

Casort (in a fury now, rushing toward them) —If I 
kin lay hands on ye — I'll break yer bones fur ye! (But 
they beat a capering retreat before him, Simeon with the 
gate still under his arm. Cabot comes back, panting 
with impotent rage. Their voices as they go off take up 
the song of the gold-seekers to the old tune of “Oh, 
Sussanah!”’ 

“I jumped aboard the Liza ship, 
And travelled on the sea, 

And every time I thought of home 
I wished it wasn’t me! 

Oh! Californi-a, 

That’s the land fur me! 

I’m off to Californi-a! 

With my wash bowl on my knee.” ) 
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Cabot can’t make out what has happened. Suddenly 
the thought that these crazy sons might have done injury 
to the stock assails him, and he is off to the barn to 
investigate. 

Abbie has been through the house and slowly pushes 
open the door to the kitchen. Eben is still there, and still 
preoccupied. “He does not notice her at first. Her eyes 
take him in penetratingly with a calculating appraisal of 
his strength as against hers. But under this her desire is 
dimly awakened by his youth and good looks. Suddenly 
he becomes conscious of her presence and looks up. 
Their eyes meet. He leaps to his feet, glowering at her 
speechlessly.” 


ABBIE (in her most seductive tones which she uses all 
through this scene) — Be you Eben? I’m Abbie. (She 
laughs.) I mean I’m yewr new maw. 

EBEN (viciously) — No, damn ye! 

ABBIE (as if she hadn’t heard, with a queer smile) — 
Yewr paw’s spoke a lot o’ ye — 

EBEN — Ha! 

ApBIE — Ye mustn’t mind him. He’s an old man. 
(They stare at each other.) 1 don’t want v’ pretend playin’ 
maw t’ ye, Eben. (Admiringly.) Ye’re too big an’ too 
strong fur that. I want t’ be frens with ye. Mebbe with 
me fur a fren ye’d find ye’d like livin’ here better. I 
kin make it easy fur ye with him, mebbe. (With a scorn- 
ful sense of power.) J calc’late I kin git him t’ do most 
anythin’ fur me. 

EBEN (with bitter scorn) —Ha! (They stare again, 
Eben obscurely moved, physically attracted to her, in 
forced, stilted tones.) Ye kin go t’ the devil! 

ApBiE (calmly) — If cussin’ me does ye good, cuss all 
ye’ve a mind t’. I’m all prepared t’ have ye agin me — 
at fust. I don’t blame ye, nuther. I’d feel the same at 
any stranger comin’ t’ take my maw’s place. (He shud- 
ders. She is watching him carefully.) Ye must’ve cared 
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a lot fur your maw, didn’t ye? My maw died afore I'd 
growed. I don’t remember her none. (A pause.) But 
ye won't hate me long, Eben. I’m not the wust in the 
world — an’ yew an’ me’ve got a lot in common. I kin 
tell that by lookin’ at ye. Waal — I’ve had a hard life, 
too — oceans o’ trouble an’ nuthin’ but work fur reward. 
I was a orphan early an’ had t’ wuk fur others in other’s 
hums. Then I married an’ he turned out a drunken 
spreer an’ so he had t’ wuk fur others an’ me too agen 
in others’ hums, an’ the baby died, an’ my husband got 
sick and died too, an’ I was glad, sayin’ now I’m free fur 
once, on’y I diskivered right away all I was free fur 
was t’ work agen in others’ hums, doin’ others’ work in 
others’ hums till I’d most give up hope o’ ever doin’ my 
own work in my own hum, an’ then your paw come — 

EBEen (fighting against his’ growing attraction and 
sympathy, harshly) — An’ bought ye — like a harlot! 
(She is stung and flushes angrily. She has been sincerely 
moved by the recital of her troubles. He adds, furiously.) 
An’ the price he’s payin’ ye—this farm— was my 
maw’s, damn ye! — an’ mine now! 

ABBIE (with a cool laugh of confidence) — Yewr’n? 
We'll see *bout that! (Then, strongly.) Waal — what 
if I did need a hum? What else’d I marry an old man 
like him fur? 

EBEN (maliciously) — Tl tell him ye said that! 

ABBIE (smiling) —I’ll say ye’re lyin’ apurpose — an’ 
he'll drive ye off the place! 

EBen — Ye devil! . 

ABBIE (defying him) — This be my farm — this be 
my hum — this be my kitchen! 

EBEN (furiously, as if he were going to attack her) 
— Shut up, damn ye! 

ABBIE (walks up to him, a queer coarse expression of 
desire in her face and body, slowly) — An’ upstairs — 
that be my bedroom — an’ my bed. (He stares into her 
eyes, terribly confused and torn. She adds softly.) 1 
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hain’t bad nor mean —’ceptin’ fur an enemy — but I 
got t’ fight fur what’s due me out o’ life, if I ever ’spect 
t’ git it. (Then, putting her hand on his arm, seduc- 
tively.) Let’s yew an’ me be frens, Eben. 

EBEN (stupidly, as if hypnotized) — Ay-eh. (Then, 
furiously flinging off her arm.) No, ye durned old witch! 
I hate ye! (He rushes out the door.) 

Assi (looks after him, smiling satisfiedly, then, half 
to herself, mouthing the name.) Eben’s nice. (She looks 
at the table, proudly.) V1l wash up my dishes now. 


Outside in the yard Cabot, returned from the barn, is 
gazing down the road in the direction taken by his 
rebellious sons. “He stands glowering, his fist clenched, 
his face grim with rage.” 

He raises his arms to heaven in the fury he can no 
longer control. “Lord God o’ hosts,” he prays, “smite 
the undutiful sons with thy wust cuss!” 

And Eben, coming from the house, faces his father 
sneeringly and defiantly. 

“God o’ th’ old! God o’ th’ lonesome!” prays Cabot. 

“Naggin’ his sheep t’ sin! T’hell with yewr God!” 
mocks Eben. 


Casot (wrathfully) —“The days air prolonged and 
every vision faileth.” 

EBEN (spitting) — Good enuf fur ye! (Cabot turns. - 
He and Eben glower at each other.) 

Cazot (harshly) —So it’s ye. I might’ve knowed it. 
(Shaking his finger threateningly at him.) Blasphemin’ 
fool! (Then, quickly.) Why hain’t ye t work? 

Esen — Why hain’t yew? They’ve went. I can’t work 
it all alone. 

Casor (contemptuously) —Nor no-ways. I’m wuth 
ten 0’ ye yit, old’s I be! Ye'll never be more’n half a 
man! (Then, matter of factly.) Waal, let’s git t’ the 
barn. (hey go. A last faint note of the “Californi-a” 
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song is heard from the distance. Abbie is washing the 
dishes.) 


Curtain. 


PART II 


It is a hot Sunday afternoon two months later. The 
house is closed. Abbie, dressed in her best, is sitting 
at the end of the porch, rocking listlessly. 

The window in Eben’s bedroom is gently raised and he 
sticks. his head out, furtively intent on discovering 
whether or not there is anyone about. Abbie, sensing 
his movements, stops rocking, but he is not fooled. He 
knows that she is there and is disappointed. He draws 
back into the house and she waits expectantly his next 
move. 

When Eben comes out of the house, “dressed in his 
store suit, spruced up, his face shining from soap and 
water,” he is plainly confused in the presence of his 
stepmother. “Their eyes meet. His falter. He slams 
the door. Abbie laughs tantalizingly, amused, but at the 
same time, piqued and irritated.” 

“Ye look all slicked up like a prize bull,” she chuckles. 

“Waal — ye ain’t so durned purty yerself, be ye?” he 
sneers. 

“They stare into each other’s eyes, his held by hers in 
spite of himself, hers glowingly possessive. Their 
physical attraction becomes a palpable force quivering 
in the hot air.” 


ABBIE (softly) — Ye don’t mean that, Eben. Ye may 
think ye mean it, mebbe, but ye don’t. Ye can’t. It’s 
agin nature, Eben. Ye been fightin’ yer nature ever since 
the day I come —tryin’ t’ tell yerself I hain’t purty t’ 
ye. (She laughs a low, humid laugh without taking 
her eyes from his. A pause —her body squirms desir- 
ously — she murmurs languorously.) Hain’t the sun 
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strong an’ hot? Ye kin feel it burnin’ into the earth. 
Nature — makin’ thin’s grow— bigger’n bigger — burnin’ 
inside ye — makin’ ye want t’? grow — into somethin’ 
else — till ye’re jined with it — an’ it’s your’n — but it 
owns ye, too — an’ makes ye grow bigger — like a tree 
—like them elms. (She laughs again softly, holding 
his eyes. He takes a step toward her, compelled against 
his will.) Nature’ll beat ye, Eben. Ye might’s well 
own up t’ it fust’s last. 

EBEn (trying to break from her spell, confusedly) — 
If Paw’d hear ye goin’ on (Resentfully.) But ye’ve 
made such a damned idjit out o’ the old devil— (Abbie 
laughs.) 

AsBBIE — Waal, hain’t it easier fur yew with him 
changed softer? 

EBEN (defiantly) —No. I’m fightin’ him — fightin’ 
yew — fightin’ fur Maw’s rights t’-her hum. (This 
breaks her spell for him. He glowers at her.) An’ I’m 
onto ye. Ye hain’t foolin’ me a mite. Ye’re aimin’ t 
swaller up everything an’ make it your’n. Waal, ye’ll 
find I’m a heap sight bigger hunk nor yew kin chew! 


He turns from her with a sneer, but she ignores his 
anger. Seductively she tries to woo him into a better 
temper. She seeks to know where he is going. To the 
village, he confesses, with malicious nonchalance, and 
her anger flares out at him. 

He is, she charges, on his way “t’ see that Min,” and he 
smilingly admits the possibility. She is furious at the 
suggestion and excited. He goads her on. Min’s purtier 
’n she. An’ better. Min owns up t her sins. She don’t 
go sneakin’ an’ stealin’. Min wouldn’t sell herself for a 
farm that rightfully belongs to another. 

“Git out o’ my sight!” she screams at him, now beside 
herself with anger; “Go on t’ yer slut — disgracin’ yer 
paw ’n’ me! [I'll git yer paw t’ horsewhip ye off the 
place if I want t’! Ye’re only livin’ here ’cause I tolerate 
ye! Git along! I hate the sight o’ ye!” 
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She is panting and glaring at him as he turns and 
strides down the road, and is standing thus when old 
Cabot comes up from the barn. “The hard grim expres- 
sion of his face has changed. He seems in” some queer 
way softened, mellowed. Yet there is no hint of 
physical weakness about him — rather he looks more 
robust and younger.” 

Abbie’s attitude toward her husband is one of uncon- 
cealed aversion, and her answers to his questions follow 
the wake of the anger Eben has inspired. She denies 
that she and Eben had been quarreling again, as Cabot 
suspects. And when he suggests that it may be he has 
been too hard on Eben, because he never liked the boy 
for bein’ soft, like his maw, she is quick to resent the 
change in him. She is in no mood to favor Eben’s chances 
with his father just now. 

Later, when again the old man’s thoughts turn to Eben 
as the last of his line and the only one there is to succeed 
him, she resents his weakness. No one left but Eben? 
“They’s me, ain’t they?” she demands. “Hain’t I yer 
lawful wedded wife?” 

She is, he admits, staring at her desirously and seizing 
her hands. She is his Rose of Sharon and she is fair. 
Behold, her eyes are doves and her lips are like scarlet. 

But she does not seem to notice when he covers her 
hands with kisses. She is staring before her with hard, 
angry eyes. 


Apple (jerking her hands away, harshly) —So ye’re 
plannin’ to leave the farm t’ Eben, air ye? 

Cazot (dazedly) — Leave — 2? (Then, with resentful 
obstinacy.) I hain’t a-givin’ it t’ none! 

ABBIE (remorselessly) — Ye can’t take it with ye. 

Casot (thinks a moment — then, reluctantly) — “No, I 
calc’late not. (Ajfter a pause, with a strange passion.) 
But if I could, I would, by the Etarnal! ’R if I could, in 


my dyin’ fone I’d set it afire an’ watch it burn =— thd 
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house an’ every ear 0’ corn an’ every tree down t’ the last 
blade o’ hay! I'd sit an’ know it was all a-dyin’ with 
me an’ none else’d ever own what was mine, what I’d 
made out o’ nothin’ with my sweat ’n’ blood! (A pause, 
then he adds, with a queer affection.) ’Ceptin’ the cows. 
Them I'd turn free. 

ABBIE (harshly) — An’ me? 

Casot (with a queer smile) -— Ye’d be turned free, 
too. ; : 
ABBIE (furiously) —So that’s the thanks I git fur 
marryin’ ye —t have ye change kind t? Eben who hates 
ye, an’ talk o’ turnin’ me out in the road! 


And then, vengefully, she tells him of Eben; of his 
visit to the harlot, Min — “disgracin’ yew an’ me — on 
the Sabbath, too!” 

When he sees in that act of Eben’s no more than a 
natural sinner’s heritage she adds to the charge by accus- 
ing Eben of having tried to make love to her there when 
he thought they were quarreling. 

Cabot is furious at the charge. “By the A’mighty God! 
Ill end him!” he shouts. “Tl git the shotgun an’ blow 
his soft brains t’ the top o’ them elms!” 

And now, seeing the hurricane temper she has started, 
Abbie is at pains to arrest its force. It was nothin’ but 
a boy’s foolin’, she assures him. “It must hev sounded 
wussern I meant. An’ I was mad at thinkin’ ye’d leave 
him th’ farm.” 

He is willing, as his anger ebbs, to compromise on 
horsewhipping Eben from the place, and a moment later 
he has agreed with Abbie that, with men as scarce as they 
are, that also would probably be unwise. 

“I oughtn’t t’ git riled so at that ere fool calf,” he 
admits. “But har’s the p’int. What son o’ mine’ll keep 
on here t’ the farm— when the Lord does call me? 
Simeon an’ Peter air gone t’ hell — an’ Eben’s follerin’ 
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AsBIE (suddenly) — Mebbe the Lord’ll give us a son. 

CasoT (turns and stares at her eagerly) — Ye mean 
—ason—t’ men yew? 

AsBIE (with a cajoling smile) — Ye’re a strong man 
yet, hain’t ye? T’ain’t noways impossible, be it? We 
know that. Why d’ye stare so? Hain’t ye never thought 
o’ that afore? I been thinkin’ o’ it all along. Ay-eh — 
an’ I been prayin’ it’d happen, too. 

Casot (his face growing full of joyous pride and a 
sort of religious ecstasy) — Ye been prayin’, Abbie? — 
fur ason? —t us? 

AppiE — Ay-eh. (With a grim resolution.) 1 want 
a son now. 

Cazor (excitedly clutching both of her hands in his) — 
It’d be the blessing 0’ God, Abbie — the blessin’ 0’ God 
A’mighty on me — in my old age — in my lonesomeness! 
They hain’t nothin’ I wouldn’t do fur ye then, Abbie. 
Ye’d hev on’y t’ ask it — anythin’ ye’d a mind t? — 

ABBIE (interrupting) — Would ye will the farm t’ me 
then —t’me an’ it — ? 

Capot (vehemently) —I’d do anythin’ ye axed, I tell 
ye! I swar it! May I be everlastin’ damned t’ hell if I 
wouldn’t! (He sinks to his knees, pulling her down with 
him. He trembles all over with the fervor of his hopes.) 
Pray t’ the Lord agin, Abbie. It’s the Sabbath! T[’ll jine 
ye! Two prayers air better nor one. “An’ God hearkened 
unto Rachel and she conceived an’ bore a son.” An’ 
God hearkened unto Abbie! Pray, Abbie! Pray fur Him 
to hearken! (He bows his head, mumbling. She pre- 
tends to do likewise but gives him a side glance of scorn 


and triumph.) 


The break in the scenes is again indicated by the lower- 
ing of the curtain. At its rise the lower rooms of the 
house are walled in and the interiors of the two upstairs 
bedrooms are exposed. 
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Eben is sitting on the side of his bed in the room on the 
left. It is hot and he wears only his undershirt and his 
pants. He is brooding moodily, his chin in his hands. 

In the other room Cabot and Abbie, in their night- 
clothes, are sitting side by side on the edge of their old 
four-poster. Cabot is still “in the queer, excited mood 
into which the notion of a son had thrown him.” 

“The farm needs a son,” he ventures, mistily. 

“IT need a son,” she answers. 

“Ay-eh,” Cabot agrees. “Sometimes ye air the farm 
an’ sometimes the farm be yew. That’s why I clove t’ ye 
in my lonesomeness. (A pause. He pounds his knee 
with his fist.) Me an’ the farm has got t’ beget a son!” 

Abbie is vaguely mystified by his state of mind, but her 
thoughts are soon directed into other channels. She hears 
Eben as he gets up from his bed and begins to pace his 
room. Her eyes are fixed on the wall separating them 
with such concentrated attention that Eben seems to feel 
her hot glances. “Unconsciously he stretches out his 
arms for her and she half rises.” Then, conscious and 
ashamed, “he mutters a curse at himself and flings him- 
self face downward on the bed.” Abbie relaxes with a 
faint sigh, but her eyes remain fixed on the wall. 

Now Cabot has drifted into a ruminating mood, bitter, 
self-revealing and a little pathetic. And as he drifts 
on, relating to her the tragic story of his life in the half- 
formed hope that she will know and understand him 
better, she continues to stare at the wall that stands be- 
tween her and Eben. 

In droning voice, punctuated now and again by flashes 
of defiant anger, Cabot tells of how, at twenty, he had 
taken over the stony acres of his home; of how folks 
laughed at him until he showed them, because he was 
strong and hard, that he could make corn grow from that 
soil. ‘When ye can make corn sprout out o’ stones, 
God’s livin’ in yew,” he says. “They wa’n’t strong enuf 
fur that. They reckoned God was easy. They laughed. 
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They don’t laugh no more. Some died hereabouts. Some 
went West an’ died. They’re all under ground — fur 
follerin’ arter an easy God. God hain’t easy. (He shakes 
his head slowly.) Am’ I growed hard. Folks kept allus 
sayin’ ‘he’s a hard man’ like ’twas sinful t’ be hard, so’s 
at last I said back at ’em: ‘Waal then, by thunder, ye’ll 
git me hard an’ see how ye like it!’ ” 

Once he had been weak and grown despairful and 
followed a party going West to where the farmin’ was 
easy; where there were broad meadows and black soil 
and no stone. He could have stayed West and grown 
rich. But it was too easy. Something in him rebelled 
and he heard the voice of God, sayin’: “This hain’t wuth 
nothin’ t Me. Get ye back t’ hum!” 

He came back, back to the stones, leaving for whoever 
would take them his western claim and his crops. “God’s 
hard, not easy. God’s in the stones. ‘Build My church 
on a rock — out o’ stones, an’ I'll be in’em!’ That’s what 
he meant t’ Peter.” 

And so he worked, piling up the stones into walls and 
fencing in the fields. And when he grew lonesome he 
took a wife and she bore him Simeon and Peter and 
worked hard with him for twenty years, being a good 
woman and strong, though she never understood him. 

When she died he went on workin’ with Simeon and 
Peter and watched the farm grow until, after some years, 
the lonesomeness came over him again. “But ye can’t 
hitch yer mind t’one thin’ day an’ night. I tuk another 
wife — Eben’s maw. Her folks was contestin’ me at 
law over my deeds t’ the farm—my farm! That’s why 
Eben keeps a-talkin’ his fool talk o’ this bein’ his maw’s 
farm. She bore Eben. She was purty — but soft. She 
tried to be hard. She couldn’t. She never knowed me 
nor nothin’. It was lonesomer ’n heli with her. After a 
matter o’ sixteen-odd years, she died. (A pause.) I 
lived with the boys. They hated me ’cause I was hard. I 
hated them ’cause they was soft. They coveted the farm 
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without knowin’ what it meant. It made me bitter’n 
wormwood. It aged me — them covetin’ what I’d made 
fur mine. Then this spring the call come —the voice 
of God cryin’ in my wilderness, in my lonesomeness — 
t’ go out an’ seek an’ find! (Turning to her with strange 
passion.) I sought ye an’ I found ye! Ye wair my 
Rose o’ Sharon! Yer eyes air like— (She has turred a 
blank face, resentful eyes to his. He stares at her for a 
moment — then, harshly.) Air ye any the wiser fur all 
I’ve told ye? 

ABBIE (confusedly) — Mebbe. 

Casot (pushing her away from him, angrily) —Ye 
don’t know nothin’ — nor never will. If ye don’t hev a 
son t’ redeem ye— (This in a tone of cold threat.) 

ABBIE (resentfully) — I’ve prayed, hain’t I? 

Canor (bitterly) — Pray agin — fur understandin’! 

ABBIE (a veiled threat in her tone) — Ye’ll have a son 
out o’ me, I promise ye. 

Cazsot — How can ye promise? 

AxsBieE —I got second-sight, mebbe. I kin foretell. 
(She gives a queer smile.) 

Casot—I believe ye have. Ye give me the chills 
sometimes. (He shivers.) It’s cold in this house. It’s 
oneasy. They’s thin’s pokin’ about in the dark — in the 
corners. 


He is restless and someway conscious of Abbie’s dis- 
interest. Suddenly he pulls on his trousers and his boots 
and starts for the barn where he can talk to the cows. 
“They know. They know the farm an’ me. They’ll give 
me peace.” 

At the sound of his father clumpin’ down the stairs 
Eben sits up with a start. And as Cabot comes out of the 
house and continues on toward the barn, Abbie and Eben 
again become nervously conscious of each other through 
the wall. “He acts as if he saw every move she was mak- 
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ing, he becomes resolutely still. She seems driven into a 
decision — goes out the door in rear determinedly. His 
eyes follow her. Then as the door of his room is opened 
softly, he turns away, waits in an attitude of strained 
fixity. Abbie stands for a second staring at him, her eyes 
burning with desire. Then with a little cry she runs over 
and throws her arms about his neck, she pulls his head 
back and covers his mouth with kisses. At first, he sub- 
mits dumbly; then he puts his arms about her neck and 
returns her kisses. But finally, suddenly aware of his 
hatred, he hurls her away from him, springing to his 
feet.” 

For a second they stand facing each other, “speech- 
less and breathless, panting like two animals,” and then 
Abbie speaks, pleadingly. Still Eben repulses her, deny- 
ing any love for her and declaring his abiding hatred. 
Kissing her meant nothing — he might have been think- 
ing of someone else. Of Min, most likely. The taunt 
stings her. 


ABBIE (raging) — Then ye’re a dog, Eben Cabot! 

EBEN (threateningly) — Ye can’t talk that way t’ me! 

ABBIE (with a shrill laugh) —Can’t 1? Did ye think 
I was in love with ye—a weak thin’ like yew! Not 
much! I on’y wanted ye fur a purpose 0’ my own — an’ 
I'll hev ye fur it yet ’cause I’m stronger’n yew be! 

EBEN (resentfully) —I knowed well it was on’y part 
o’ yer plan t’ swaller everythin’! 

ABBIE (tauntingly) — Mebbe! 

EBEN (furious) — Git out o’ my room! 

AxBIE — This air my room an’ ye’re on’y hired help! 

EBEN (threateningly) — Git out afore I murder ye! 

ABBIE (quite confident now) —I hain’t a mite afeerd. 
Ye want me, don’t ye? Yes, ye do! An’ yer paw’s son’ll 
never kill what he wants! Look at yer eyes! They’s lust 
fur me in ’em, burnin’ ’em up! Look at yer lips now! 
They’re tremblin’ an’ longin’ t? kiss me, an’ yer teeth t’ 
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bite! (He is watching her now with a horrible fascina- 
tion. She laughs a crazy, triumphant laugh.) Vm a-goin’ 
v make all o’ this hum my hum! They’s one room hain’t 
mine yet, but it’s a-goin’ t’ be tonight. I’m a-goin’ down 
now an’ light up! (She makes him a mocking bow.) 
Won’t ye come courtin’ me in the best parlor, Mister 
Cabot? 

EBEN (staring at her, horribly confused, dully) — 
Don’t ye dare! It hain’t been opened since Maw died an’ 
was laid out thar! Don’t ye— (But her eyes are fixed 
on his so burningly that his will seems to wither before 
hers. He stands swaying toward her helplessly.) 

ABBIE (holding his eyes and putting all her will into 
her words as she backs out the door) —I’ll expect ye 
afore long, Eben. 


He stares after her as she leaves. A moment later a 
light appears in the parlor window below. Eben hears 
Abbie moving about the parlor. Suddenly he starts 
to dress, hurriedly, mechanically. Now he stands, still 
barefooted, looking about him in bewilderment. 

“Maw! Whar air ye?” he mutters, helplessly. He 
goes slowly toward the door, as the curtain falls. 


The scene has changed to the parlor. “Abbie sits on 
the edge of the horsehair sofa. She has lighted the 
candles and the room is revealed in all its preserved ugli- 
ness. A change has come over the woman. She looks 
awed and silent now, ready to run away.” ; 

When Eben appears “his face wears an expression of 
obsessed confusion.” Abbie invites him to sit beside 
her and he moves awkwardly to a place on the sofa. 
“They both remain rigid, looking straight ahead with 
eyes full of fear.” Neg 

There is, they both feel, an uncanny something in the 
room. “It’s Maw!” Eben is convinced. And Abbie 
accepts his conclusion. It was an unfriendly something 
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at first, but now that Eben has come there is no more un- 
friendliness. ‘Maw allus loved me!” ventures Eben. 

It may be, thinks Abbie, that her love for Eben is what 
has made the presence kind to her, instead of hatin’ her, 
as Eben thinks it should, for havin’ stole her place and 
her hum. But it doesn’t. “Seems like Maw didn’t want 
me t’ remind ye,” he mutters, mystified by the curious 
influences he feels. 

“T knowed, Eben. It’s kind t’? me. It don’t b’ar me no 
grudges for what I never knowed an’ couldn’t help!” 
Abbie insists. 

But Maw bears a grudge against him —that Eben 
knows. And so does he. But his flashing anger at 
thought of that grudge is soon quieted by the now eager 
and pleading Abbie. 

Gently she leads him to talking again of his mother. 
She was kind and good, he recalls, and sometimes she 
would sing to him. Cabot never appreciated her. He 
murdered her with his hardness. Suddenly Eben burst 
into a fit of sobbing and Abbie comforts him wildly. 


AsBIE (both her arms around him—with wild passion) 
—TI'll sing fur ye! Ill die fur ye! (Jn spite of her 
overwhelming desire for him, there is a sincere maternal 
love in her manner and voice — a horribly frank mixture 
of lust and mother love.) Don’t cry, Eben! I'll take 
yer maw’s place! I'll be everythin’ she was t? ye! Let 
me kiss ye, Eben! (She pulls his head around. He 
makes a bewildered pretense of resistance. She is 
tender.) Don’t be afeerd! Ill kiss ye pure, Eben — 
same’s if I was a maw t’? ye—an’ ye kin kiss me back ’s 
if ye was my son— my boy —sayin’ good-night t’ me! 
Kiss me, Eben! (They kiss in restrained fashion. Then 
suddenly wild passion overcomes her. She kisses him 
lusifully again and again and he flings his arms about 
her and returns her kisses. Suddenly, as in the bed- 


room, he frees himself from her violently and springs to 
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his feet. He is trembling all over, in a strange state of 
terror. Abbie strains her arms toward him with fierce 
pleading.) Don’t ye leave me, Eben! Can’t ye see it 
hain’t enuf — lovin’ ye like a maw—can’t ye see it’s 
got t’ be that an’ more — much more —a hundred times 
more — fur me t’ be happy — fur yew t’ be happy? 

EBEN (to the presence he feels in the room) — Maw! 
Maw! What d’ye want? What air ye tellin’ me? 

ABBIE — She’s tellin’ ye t’ love me. She knows I love 
ye an’ I'll be good t’ ye. Can’t ye feel it? Don’t ye 
know? She’s tellin’ ye t’ love me, Eben! 

Espen — Ay-eh. I feel —mebbe she — but —I can’t 
figger out — why — when ye’ve stole her place — here 
in her hum — in the parlor whar she was — 

ABBIE (fiercely) — She knows I love ye! 

Espen (his face suddenly lighting up with a frerce, 
triumphant grin) —I see it! I see why! It’s her ven- 
geance on him —so’s she kin rest quiet in her grave! 

AxBIE (wildly) — Vengeance o’ her on him! Ven- 
geance o’ her on me — an’ mine on yew — an’ you’rn on 
me — an’ our’n on him! Vengeance o’ God on the hull 
o us! What d’we give a durn? I love ye, Eben. God 
knows I love ye! (She stretches out her arms for him.) 

EBEN (throws himself on his knees beside the sofa and 
grabs her in his arms — releasing all his pent-up pas- 
ston) — An’ I love ye, Abbie! Now I kin say it! I 
been dyin’ fur want 0’ ye — every hour — since ye come! 
I love ye! (Their lips meet in a fierce, bruising kiss.) 


The scene is changed again to the exterior of the house. 
“The front door at the right is opened and Eben comes 
out and walks around to the gate. He is dressed in his 
working clothes. He seems changed. His face wears a 
bold and confident expression, he is grinning to himself 
with evident satisfaction.” 

As he passes the front of the house the parlor window 
is raised and Abbie sticks her head out. “Her hair 
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tumbles over her shoulder in disarray, her face is flushed, 
she looks at Eben with tender, languorous eyes.” 

She calls to Eben. She wants to kiss him before he 
goes to work. She wants to hear him say again that he 
loves her. With a little begging she extracts the soft 
confused confession from him. 

Old Cabot is still at the barn, but they have no fear of 
him now. “I kin allus pull the wool over his eyes,” guar- 
antees Abbie. 

A strange look crosses the face of Eben. His vengeance 
is complete. “Maw’s gone back to her grave,” he half 
mutters. “She kin sleep now.” 

Cabot comes up from the barn. Eben grins as he meets 
him. There is an exultant note in his voice as he speaks. 
Cabot can’t make him out. “Maw kin rest now, and sleep 
content,” says Eben. “She is quits with ye.” The old 
man looks at him confusedly. 


EBEN (suddenly jovial) —.. . . Waal, ye better git 
tv’ work. 

Casot (grimly amused) — Air ye bossin’ me, ye calf? 

EBEN (beginning to laugh) — Ay-eh! I’m bossin’ ye! 
Ha-ha-ha! See how ye like it! Ha-ha-ha! I’m the prize 
rooster 0’ this roost. Ha-ha-ha! (He goes off toward 
the barn laughing.) 

Casot (looks after him with scornful pity) — Soft- 
headed. Like his maw. Dead spit ’n’ image. No hope in 
him! (He spits with contemptuous disgust.) A born 
fool! (Then matter-of-factly.) Waal, I’m gittin’ peck- 
ish. (He goes toward the door as the curtain falls.) 


PART III 


It is a night in the late spring the following year. 
Three rooms of the house are exposed — the kitchen and 
the two upper bedrooms. “Eben is sitting on the side of 
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his bed, his chin propped on his fists, his face a study 
of the struggle he is making to understand his conflicting 
emotions.” In the next room a cradle stands beside a bed. 

In the kitchen below a party is in progress. The floor 
has been cleared for dancing, chairs and benches moved 
back against the wall. A dozen or more of the neigh- 
bors, old and young, have gathered and are having a 
joyous time. “They evidently have some secret joke in 
common. There is no end of winking, of nudging, of 
meaning nods of the head toward Cabot who, in a state of 
extreme hilarious excitement increased by the amount he 
has drunk, is standing near the rear door where there is a 
small keg of whiskey. He is serving drinks to all the 
men. There is a musician in the corner, tuning up his 
fiddle. 

“Abbie is sitting in a rocking chair, a shawl wrapped 
about her shoulders. She is very pale. Her face is thin 
and drawn.” 

Abbie is anxious about Eben. She wonders why he 
does not come. The guests are amused at her anxiety. 
They nudge each other and grin whenever she mentions 
him. One man suggests that perhaps Eben “is walkin’ 
th’ kid to sleep.’ ’ 

Abbie admits the possibility. The baby is a boy, two 
weeks old now and purty as a picture. Perhaps, allows 
the fiddler, Eben is down t’ the church offerin’ up prayers 
because unto him a— brother is born. The suggestion 
is greeted by a roar of laughter. Cabot, irritated by the 
laughter, takes command of the situation. 


Casot — What’re ye all bleatin’ about — like a flock 
o’ goats? Why don’t ye dance, damn ye? I axed ye here 
t’? dance —t’ eat, drink an’ be merry —and thar ye set 
cacklin’ like a lot o’ wet hens with the pip! Ye’ve swilled 
my likker an’ guzzled my vittles like hogs, hain’t ye? 
Then dance fur me, can’ ye? That’s fa’r an’ squar’, hain’t 
it? (A grumble of resentment goes around but they are 
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all evidently in too much awe of him to express it 
openly.) 

Fippter (slyly) — We're waitin’ fur Eben. (A sup- 
pressed laugh.) 

Casot (with a fierce exultation) —T’hell with Eben! 
Eben’s done fur now! I got a new son! 


Now Cabot is insisting that they dance. Awkwardly 
the guests get to their feet and form two lines, the girls 
and the boys, and shuffle through a square dance to the 
calls of the fiddler. Now Ephraim joins in, pushing the 
dancers roughly out of his way. “Ye’re all hoofs!” he 
shouts. “Git out o’ my road! Give me room! I'll show 
ye dancin’. Ye’re all too soft.” 

The fiddler starts up “Pop Goes the Weasel” and 
Cabot dances wildly, “leaping up and cracking his heels 
together, prancing around in a circle with body bent in 
an Indian war dance, then suddenly straightening up 
and kicking as high as he can with both legs. He is 
like a monkey on a string.” 

“Whoop! Here’s dancin’ for ye! Whoop! See that? 
Seventy-six if ’'m a day! Hard as iron yet!” 

He exhausts the fiddler before he is through. Then 
he returns to the keg. 

In the room above Eben gets to his feet and moves 
quietly from one room to the other. He goes to the 
side of the cradle and looks down at the sleeping infant. 
“His face is as vague as his reactions are confused, 
but there is a trace of tenderness, of interested dis- 
covery.” 

In the kitchen Abbie seems to sense something of 
Eben’s movements and moves toward the door. She is 
going to the baby, she tells Ephraim, and he solicitously 
offers to help her up the stairs. “Don’t git wore out,” 
he warns. “He needs ye, remember — our son does!” 

She draws away from his affectionate pat on the back 
and starts for the stairs. Cabot follows her out. He 
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needs a bit of fresh air, he confides. “Let the others 
go on dancin’.” 

“What’s happened in this house is as plain as the nose 
on yer face,” declares a woman when the Cabots are gone. 

Cabot walks around the house and is standing at 
the gate, staring blinkingly at the sky. Upstairs Abbie 
pauses in the bedroom doorway, “looking in surprise and 
adoration at Eben, who does not see her.’? She crosses 
quietly to him and throws her arms around him. 


EBEN (starting) — Abbie! 

ABBIE —Ssshh! (She throws her arms around him. 
They kiss, then bend over the cradle together.) Ain't 
he purty? — dead spit ’n’ image o’ yew! 

EBEN (pleased) — Air he? I can’t tell none. 

ABBIE — E-zactly like! 

EBEN (frowningly) —I don’t like this, ’n’ I don’t like 
lettin’ on what’s mine’s his’n. I been doin’ that all my 
life. I’m gettin’ t’ the end o’ b’arin’ it! 

ABBIE (putting her finger on his lips) — We're doin’ 
the best we kin. We got t? wait. Somethin’s bound t’ 
happen. (She puts her arms around him.) I got t go 
back. 

Esen — I’m goin’ out. I can’t b’ar it with the fiddle 
playin’ an’ the laughin’. 

ABBIE — Don’t git feelin’ low. I love ye, Eben. Kiss 
me. (He kisses her. They remain in each others’ arms.) 


Capot (at the gate, confusedly) —Even the music 
can’t drive it out — somethin’ — ye kin feel it droppin’ 
off the elums, climbin’ up the roof, sneakin’ down the 
chimney, pokin’ in the corners. They’s no peace in 
houses, they’s no rest livin’ with folks. Somethin’s 
always livin’ with ye. (With a deep sigh.) V1 got’ the 
barn an’ rest a spell. (He goes wearily toward the 
barn.) 


FIDDLER (tunin’ up) — Let’s celebrate the old skunk 
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gittin’ fooled! We kin have some fun now he’s went. 

“He starts to fiddle “Turkey in the Straw.’ There is 
real merriment now. The young folks get up to dance 
as the curtain falls.” 


A half hour later Eben is standing by the gate. The 
house is closed in again, but “from within comes the 
whining of the fiddle and the noise of stamping feet and 
laughing voices.” 

The elder Cabot comes up from the barn. When he 
sees Eben “his whole mood changes. He becomes ex- 
cited, a cruel, triumphant grin comes to his lips.” 

His joviality is not returned. Eben is moody. He has 
no interest in the dance, and his father’s suggestion that 
if he were to pick out one of those purty gals inside and 
marry her he might earn himself a share of the farm 
is met with a sneer. Besides, Eben is content. He 
already has a farm. He happens to be standing on a 
part of it at the moment. 

The suggestion whips the old man into a rage. “Yewr 
farm!” he shouts. “God A’mighty! If ye warn’t a 
born donkey ye’d know ye’ll never own stick nor stone on 
it, specially now arter him bein’ born. It’s his’n, I tell 
ye — his’n arter I die — but I'll live a hundred jest t’ 
fool ye all.” 

At this Eben is inclined to laugh sardonically, which 
serves to fire the Cabot anger to a fury. 

It will be Abbie’s farm, too, he shouts, and Eben will 
never get around her. It will be Abbie’s farm, and her 
son’s despite all Eben’s fine scheme to make love to her, 
tryin’ t’ git her on his side, as she has told. 

Eben rises angrily to this statement. Abbie never 
said such a thing. 


Cazot (suddenly triumphant when he sees how shaken 
Eben is) —She did. An’ I says, I’ll blow his brains to 
the top o’ them elums—an’ she says no, that hain’t 
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sense, who'll ye git help ye on the farm in his place — 
an’ then she says yew’n me ought t’ have a son — I know 
we kin, she says —an’ I says, if we do, ye kin have 
anythin’ I’ve got ye’ve a mind t. An’ she says, I wants 
Eben cut off so’s this farm’ll be mine when ye die! (With 
terrible gloating.) An’ that’s what’s happened, hain’t 
it? An’ the farm’s her’n! An’ the dust o’ the road — 
that’s your’n! Ha! Now who’s hawin’? 

EBEN (has been listening, petrified with grief and 
rage, suddenly laughs wildly and brokenly) — Ha-ha-ha! 
So that’s her sneakin’ game — all along! — like I sus- 
picioned at fust—t’ swaller it all—an’ me, too. 
(Madly.) Vl murder her! (He springs toward the 
porch but Cabot is quicker and gets in between.) 

Casot — No, ye don’t! 

EBEN — Git out o’ my road! 


He tries to throw the older man aside. In a moment 
they have grappled and are fighting furiously. Cabot 
is too much for his younger son. He forces him back 
against the wall of the house and is choking him when 
Abbie, coming from the house, rushes between them. 
Cabot releases his grip and throws Eben to the grass. 
“Ye needn’t fret, Abbie, I wan’t aimin’ t’ kill him,” he 
reassures her. “He hain’t wuth hangin’ fur —not by a 
hell of a sight.” 

Abbie is at Eben’s side as Cabot goes triumphantly 
into the house. Eben pushes her violently away from 
him as she tries to kiss him. He wants nothing more to 
do with her. 


Espen (scrambling to his feet and following her, 
accusingly) — Ye’re nothin’ but a stinkin’ passel o’ lies! 
Ye’ve been lyin’ t’ me every word ye spoke, day an’ night, 
since we fust—done it. Ye’ve kept sayin’ ye loved 
me — 

ApBBIE (frantically) —I do love ye! (She takes his 
hand but he flings her’s away.) 
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EBEN (unheeding) — Ye’ve made a fool 0’ me—a 
sick, dumb fool—a purpose! Ye’ve been on’y playin’ 
yer sneakin’, stealin’ game all along — gittin’ me t’ lie 
with ye so’s ye’d have a son he’d think was his’n an’ 
makin’ him promise he’d give ye the farm an’ let me eat 
dust, if ye did git him a son! (Staring at her with 
anguished, bewildered eyes.) They must be a devil livin’ 
in ye! T’ain’t human t’ be as bad as that be! 

ABBIE (stunned — dully) — He told yew? 

Esen — Hain’t it true? It hain’t no good in yew lyin’. 

Apple (pleadingly) — Eben, listen — ye must listen 
— it was long ago— afore we done nothin’ — yew was 
scornin’ me — goin’ t’ see Min — when I was lovin’ ye 
—an’ I said it t him t’ git vengeance on ye! 

Esen (unheedingly, with tortured passion) —I wish 
ye was dead! I wish I was dead along with ye afore 
this come! (Ragingly.) But Pll git my vengeance too! 
I'll pray Maw t’ come back t’ help me —t’ put her cuss 
on yew an’ him! 

ABBIE (brokenly) —Don’t ye, Eben! Don’t ye! 
(She throws herself on her knees before him, weeping.) 
I didn’t mean t’ do bad t’ ye! Fergive me, won’t ye? 


Fiercely Eben continues to boast the plan and extent 
of his wrath. He will tell his father the truth about the 
son he is so proud of. He'll go to Californi-a with Sim 
and Peter and get rich and come back and fight for the 
farm and kick both his father and stepmother out — 
and their infant son with them. 

“He’s yew’r son, too, Eben,” she says, pathetically. 

“I wish he never was born! I wish he’d die this 
minute! I wish I’d never sot eyes on him! It’s him — 
yew havin’ him —a-purpose t’ steal — that’s changed 
everythin’! 

But he loved her before the boy was born, Abbie 
pleads. He didn’t believe she was a lyin’ thief then. 
And now he hates her, and is goin’ away! 
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“If that’s what his comin’s done t’ me,” she says, 
slowly, coldly, “killin’ yewr love —takin’ ye away — 
my on’y joy—the on’y joy I ever knowed — like 
heaven t? me — purtier’n heaven! —then I hate him, 
too, even if I be his maw!” 

His reply is bitter. She lies again. She loves her son. 
She is prepared to steal for him and she knows it. But 
that isn’t the worst of it to Eben. It’s her deceit, her 
gettin’ him t’ love her, just to steal the farm from him! 
’*Tain’t no use of her to deny it, nor to beg him to stay. 
He’s goin’ without so much as kissing her again. He’s 
not wantin’ to kiss her, knowing what he knows. He’s 
goin’ in to dance and he’s goin’ to get drunk. 


AxBIE (clinging to his arm — with passionate earnest- 
ness) —If I could make it —’s if he’d never come up 
between us —if I could prove t’ ye I wa’n’t schemin’ t’ 
steal from ye—~so’s everythin’ could be jest the same 
with us, lovin’ each other jest the same, kissin’ an’ happy 
the same’s we’ve been happy all along —if I could do 
it— ye’d love me agen, wouldn’t ye? Ye'd kiss me 
again? Ye wouldn’t never leave me, would ye? 

EBeNn (moved) —I calc’late not. (Then, shaking her 
hand off his arm, with a bitter smile.) But ye hain’t 
God, be ye? 

ApBIE (exultantly) —Remember ye’ve promised? 
(Then, with strange intensity.) Mebbe I kin do one 
thin’ God does! 

EBEN (peering at her) — Ye’re gittin’ cracked, hain’t 
ye? (Then, going towards door.) I’m a-goin’ t’ dance. 

AssiE (calls after him intensely) —Vll prove t’ ye! 
T’ll prove I love ye better’n — (He goes to the door, 
not seeming to hear. She remains standing where she is, 
looking after him, then she finishes desperately) — bet- 
ter’n everythin’ else put t’gether! 


The curtain falls. 
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The next scene is just before dawn the following 
morning. The kitchen and Cabot’s bedroom are exposed. 
In the kitchen Eben is sitting by the table, his carpet- 
bag packed and ready beside him. In the bedroom up- 
stairs old Cabot is asleep in the bed. Abbie, an old 
dressing gown drawn around her, is bending over the 
baby’s cradle. “She is listening, her face full of 
terror, yet with an undercurrent of desperate triumph. 
Suddenly she breaks down and sobs.” 

The old man’s restless sleeping startles her. With a 
gesture of horror she shrinks away from the cradle 
and goes out the door at the back. A moment later she 
joins Eben in the kitchen, flinging her arms about his 
neck and kissing him wildly. 

“T done it, Eben,” she mutters, hysterically! “I told 
ye [I'd do it. I’ve proved I love ye — better’n every- 
thin’ — so’s ye can’t never doubt me no more.” 

“Whatever ye done, it hain’t no good now,” he 
answers dully. 

He kisses her, without emotion, as she pleads with 
him. His own resentment has softened. He has decided 
not to do half the things he threatened. He'll not tell 
Cabot anything. If he did it would be just like the old 
skunk to take his anger out on the baby and Eben doesn’t 
want anything bad to happen to that baby. Some day 
he’s comin’ back to him, and — 

Abbie is pleading with him again that there is no rea- 
son now why he should go away. “It’s all the same’s it 
was,” she says. “They’s nothin’ t’come b’tween us now 


—-arter what I done!” 


EBEN (something in her voice arouses him. He stares 
at her a bit frightenedly.) — Ye look mad, Abbie. What 
did ye do? 

Aspe — I —I killed him? 

KBEN (amazed) — Ye killed him? 

ABBIE (dully) — Ay-eh. 
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EBENn (recovering from his astonishment, savagely) 
— An’ serve him right! But we got t’ do somethin’ 
quick t’ make it look s’if the old skunk’d killed himself 
when he was drunk. We kin prove by ’em all how 
drunk he got — 

AsBiE (wildly) —No! No! Not him! (Laughing 
distractedly.) But that’s what I ought t’ done, hain’t 
it? I oughter killed him instead. Why didn’t ye tell 
me? 

EBEN (appalled) —Instead? What d’ye mean? 

AxsBIE — Not him. 

EBen (His face drawn ghastly) — Not—not that 
baby! 

AspiE (dully) — Ay-eh! 

EBEN (falls to his knees as if he'd been struck, his 
voice trembling with horror) —Oh, God A’mighty! 
A’mighty God! Maw, whar was ye, why didn’t ye stop 
her? 

ABBIE (simply) —She went back to her grave that 
night we fust done it, remember? I hain’t felt her about 
since. (A pause. Eben hides his head in his hands, 
trembling all over as if he had the ague. She goes on 
dully.) I left the piller over his little face. Then he 
killed himself. He stopped breathin’. (She begins to 
weep softly.) 

EBEN (rage beginning to mingle with grief) — He 
looked like me. He was mine, damin ye! 


Slowly and brokenly she tries to justify herself. She 
didn’t want to do it. But it was her only way to hold 
him. He said so. It was the only way to make things 
the same as they were before the baby came. 

He is wild with rage at the charge. He had never 
dreamed of such a thing. He would cut off his head 
before he would have harmed a finger of his child. “! 
see yer game now,” he shouts. “The same old sneakin’ 
trick — ye’re aimin’ t’ blame me fur the murder ye done.” 
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He shrinks from her as his mood changes to one of 
horror. He grows wild in his attack upon her, as 
though he were almost insane. “You knowed he was all 
mine,” he cries, “an’ ye couldn’t b’ar it. I know ye. 
Ye killed him fur bein’ mine.” 

Abbie has sunk to her knees and is sobbing. He 
rushes by her and turns at the door, shaking both fists 
at her. 


Esen — But [ll take vengeance now! T’ll git the 
Sheriff! I'll tell him everythin’! Then [ll sing “I’m 
off to Californi-a” an’ go — gold — golden gate — gold 
sun — fields 0’ gold in the West! (This last he half- 
shouts, half-croons incoherently, suddenly breaking off 
passionately.) I’m a-goin’ fur the Sheriff t’ come an’ git 
ye! JI want ye tuk away, locked up from me. I can’t 
stand t? luk at ye! Murder an’ thief ’r not, ye still 
tempt me! I'll give ye up t’ the Sheriff! (He turns 
and runs out, around the corner of the house, panting 
and sobbing, and breaks into a swerving sprint down the 
road.) 

ABBIE (struggling to her feet, runs to the door, calling 
after him) —I love ye, Eben! I love ye! (She stops 
at the door weakly, swaying, about to fall.) 1 don’t care 
what ye do —if ye’ll on’y love me agen — if ye’ll on’y 
love me! 


“She falls limply to the floor in a faint as the cur- 
tain falls.” 


The last scene is about an hour later. The house is 
open as before. “In the kitchen Abbie sits at the table, 
her body limp and exhausted. Upstairs Cabot is asleep, 
but awakens with a start.” 

For a time he thinks Abbie is in the bed with him. He 
mutters his surprise that he has slept so late and so 
soundly and chides her for not having called him. Then 
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he discovers that she is not there. He is up now and 
has pulled on his clothes. He tiptoes to the cradle and 
looks down at the baby, proud that his child, too, is a 
sound sleeper and don’t spend the night bellerin’, like 
* most on ’em. 

In the kitchen Abbie tells him that the baby is dead 
— that she killed him. The old man is stunned by the 
news. Gropingly he stamps up the stairs to confirm the 
fact. And then back to the kitchen to demand an ex- 
planation. He grabs Abbie violently by the shoulders. 


ABBIE (gives him a furious push which sends him 
staggering back and springs to her feet, with wild rage 
and hatred) — Don’t ye dare tech me! What right have 
ye t’ question me *bout him? He wa’n’t yewr son! 
Think I’d hev a son by yew? I’d die fust! I hate the 
sight o’ ye an’ allus did! It’s yew I should’ve murdered, 
if ’'d had good sense! I hate ye! I love Eben. I did 
from the fust. An’ he was Eben’s son — mine an’ Eben’s 
—not your’n! 

Capor (standing looking at her dazedly — a pause — 
finding his words with an effort — dully) — That was it 
~— what I felt — pokin’ ’round the corners — while ye 
lied — holdin’ yerself from me—sayin’ ye’d a’ready 
conceived — (He lapses into crushed silence, then, 
with a strange emotion.) He’s dead, sartin. I felt his 
heart. Pore little critter! (He blinks back one tear, 
wiping his sleeve across his nose.) 

ABBIE (hysterically) —Don’t ye! Don’t ye! (She 
sobs unrestrainedly.) 

Casot (with a concentrated effort that stiffens his 
body into a rigid line and hardens his face into a stony 
mask, through his teeth to himself) —I got t be — like 
a stone —a rock o’ jedgment! (A pause. He gets com- 
plete control over himself, harshly.) If he was Eben’s, 
{ be glad he air gone! An’ mebbe I suspicioned it all 
along. I felt they was somethin’ onnateral — some- 
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whars — the house got so lonesome — an’ cold — drivin’ 
me down t’ the barn —t’ the beasts o’ the field. Ay-eh. 
I must’ve suspicioned — somethin’. Ye didn’t fool me 
—not altogether, leastways—I’m too old a bird — 
growin’ ripe on the bough. (He becomes aware he is 
wandering, straightens again, looks at Abbie with a cruel 
grin.) So ye’d liked t? hev murdered me ’stead o’ him, 
would ye. Waal, I'll live t? a hundred! I'll live t’ see 
ye hung! I'll deliver ye up t’ the jedgment o’ God an’ 
the law! I'll git the Sheriff now. 


Eben has attended to that, she tells him, dully. And 
now Eben is back, panting exhaustedly, rushing past his 
father into the kitchen. He stumbles over to Abbie and 
falls on his knees beside her, begging her forgiveness. 


Esen —I love ye! Forgive me! 

ABBIE (ecstatically) —Vd fergive ye all the sins in 
hell — fur sayin’ that! (She kisses his head, pressing 
it to her with a fierce passion of possession.) 

Esen (brokenly) —But I told the Sheriff. He’s 
comin’ fur ye! 

ApBiE — I kin bear what happens t’? me — now! 

EBen —I woke him up. I told him. He says, wait 
till I git dressed. I was waiting. I got to thinkin’ of 
yew. I got t’ thinkin’ how I'd love ye. It hurt like 
somethin’ was bustin’ in my chest an’ head. I got v 
cryin’. I knowed sudden I loved ye yet, and allus would 
love ye! 

poe (caressing his hair, tenderly) — My boy, hain’t 
ye! 

BEN — I begun t’ run back. I cut across the fields 
an’ through the woods. I thought ye might have time t’ 
run away — with me — an’ — 

AsBIE (shaking her head) —1 got t’ take my punish- 
ment —t’ pay fur my sin! 

EBEN — Then I want t’ share it with ye! 


Oe 


Pie boy Hranets Brig 
“DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS” 
Abbie: Vd fergive ye all the sins in hell — fur sayin’ that! 
(Mary Morris and Charles Ellis) 
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ABBIE — Ye didn’t do nothin’! 

Esen —I put it in yer head. I wisht he was dead! 
I as much as urged ye t’ do it! 

ABBIE — No. It was me alone! 

Espen — I’m as guilty as yew be! He was the child of 
our sin. 

ABBIE (lifting her head as if defying God) —I don’t 
repent that sin! I hain’t askin’ even God t’ fergive that! 

Espen — Nor me — but it led up t’ the other — an’ the 
murder ye did, ye did ’count o’ me — an’ it’s my murder, 
too. I'll tell the Sheriff — an’ if ye deny it, I’ll say we 
planned it t’gether — an’ they'll all b’lieve me fur they 
suspicion everythin’ we’ve done, an’ it'll seem likely an’ 
true to ’em. An’ it is true— way down—I did help 
ye — somehow. 


Cabot comes staggering back from the barn. He 
stares at Eben and Abbie, as they face him, their arms 
about each other. “Ye make a slick pair o’ murderin’ 
turtle doves!” he sneers. “Ye’d ought t’ be both hung 
on the same limb an’ left thar t? swing in the breeze 
an’ rot—a warnin’ t’ old fools like me t’ b’ar their 
lonesomeness alone —an’ fur young fools like ye v 
hobble their lust.” 

He rambles on, crazily. He’s turned the stock loose; 
given ’ em their freedom. He’ll burn the house and the 
barn and quit the farm. He'll go to Californi-a, and 
join Simeon and Peter. The Cabots ’Il find Solomon’s 
mines together. He’ll sail, too, on one o° the finest 
clippers. He has the money. He’s had it hid — 

But the money isn’t under the board. Eben took it. 
And swapped it to Sim and Peter for their share o’ the 
farm. Slowly the old man recovers from the shock, 
and gets to his feet. 

“I calc’late God give it to ‘em, not yew,” he says. 
oo hard, not easy! Mebbe they’s easy gold in the 

est but it hain’t God’s gold. It hain’t fur me. I kin 
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hear his voice warnin’ me agen t’ be hard an’ stay on 
my farm. I kin see his hand usin’ Eben t’ steal t’ keep 
me from weakness. I kin feel I be in the palm o’ His 
hand. His fingers guidin’ me. (A pause, then he mutters 
sadly.) It’s a-goin’ t? be lonesomer now than ever it 
war afore—an’ I’m gettin’ old, Lord—ripe on the 
bough. (Then, stiffening.) Waal— what d’ye want? 
God’s lonesome, hain’t He? God’s hard an’ lonesome! 

The Sheriff and two of his deputies are at the door. 
They enter the room and wait awkwardly. Eben faces 
them. 


EsEn (suddenly calls) —I lied this mornin’, Jim. I 
helped her do it. Ye kin take me, too. 

AppiE (brokenly) — No! 

Casot — Take ’em both. (He comes forward, stares 
at Eben with a trace of grudging admiration) — Purty 
good—fur yew! Waal, I got t round up the stock. 
Good-by. 

EBEN — Good-by. 

ABBIE —Good-by. (Cabot turns and strides past 
the men, comes out and around the corner of the house, 
his shoulders squared, his face stony, and stalks grimly 
toward the barn. In the meantime the Sheriff and men 
have come into the room.) 

SHERIFF (embarrassedly) — Waal — we'd best start. 

ABBIE — Wait. (Turns to Eben.) I love ye, Eben. 

EseN—I love ye, Abbie. (They kiss. The three 
men grin and shuffle embarrassedly.) 

EBEN (to the Sheriff) —Now. (He takes Abbie’s 
hand.) Come. (They go out door in rear, the men fol- 
lowing, and come from house, walking hand in hand to 
the gate. Eben stops there and points to the sunrise 
sky.) Sun’s a-rizin’. Purty, hain’t it? 

AppiE— Ay-eh. (They both stand for a moment 
looking up raptly in attitudes strangely aloof and 
devout.) 
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SHERIFF (looking around at the farm enviously, to his 


companions) —It’s a jim-dandy farm, no denyin’. 


Wished I owned it! 


THE END 


THE FIREBRAND 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By Epwin Justus MAYER 


BY October the producers were taking definite notice 
of what they believed to be a demand for racy enter- 
tainment in the theatre. 

The enthusiasm with which crowds had flocked to see 
and hear “What Price Glory?” — admittedly tradition- 
defying in the boldness of its speech and the truth of 
its character delineation — convinced others that the 
drama of the present and the future was in for a con- 
siderable change in content if not in form. 

It was psychologically the perfect time for the intro- 
duction of a Benvenuto Cellini play. “The Firebrand,” 
as it transpired, fulfilled expectations without further 
ruffling the moralists. It is a Cellini play in spirit more 
than in fact. “Although I have endeavored to retain 
the spirit of Cellini and his times, as revealed in his auto- 
biography,” Mr. Mayer explains in his preface to the 
published play (Boni & Liveright), “ “The Firebrand’ is 
inspirational rather than documental.” 

It is builded upon a single episode in the Cellini 
autobiography — that in which the beautiful Angelica, 
figured — the girl who was first spirited away by Beatrice, 
her unspeakable hag of a mother, found later in Sicily 
and bargained for by Cellini on a basis of ducats and 
velvet gowns. 

With this as a pivotal incident the Mayer story weaves 
a romantic tale about a further adventure of the eager 
and glamorous youth that is smartly told and proved so 
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diverting and amusing to the sophisticated New York 
crowd, and so attractive to the town’s visitors, that it 
ran through the season with never a losing week and with 
few empty seats. 

As the story opens we are in the Cellini workshop in 
Florence on an early summer afternoon in 1535. “The 
shop itself is a hodge-podge of beauty, made and in the 
making. Statues, both ancient and contemporary — 
the latter often unfinished — are littered about the room 
with various vases and exquisite curios.” There is a 
furnace, and an anvil beside it, beneath a Renaissance 
window which floods the room with light. 

Ascanio, the Cellini apprentice, and Emelia, a house 
servant, are filling in the time, as servants will with the 
master away, when suddenly the door bursts open and 
Cellini is with them. He is breathing heavily and is 
somewhat dishevelled. He holds a dagger in his hand, 
and he is particular to close the door and fasten it imme- 
diately he is in the room. 

Gradually the safety of his own quarters restores his 
confidence and his poise. He has, he admits to Ascanio, 
just come through a terrible adventure. He has killed 
one Maffio and he stands in danger of arrest — worse 
than arrest. And yet, being a brave fellow, he could do 
no less than he did. Was he not set upon by a gang of 
three and forced to defend himself? 

“I was coming home through the narrow street,” he 
relates, the glory of his heroism mounting within him as 
he talks, “When I noticed a fellow standing on one side, 
and two on the other side. I thought, ‘Benvenuto, you had 
better look out.’ Well, sure enough, as I came up, I saw 
that one was Maffio; when I knew that it was he, I was 
in a great heat to get at him, but seeing that the others 
would be at my back, I sprang to the wall and dared them 
to come on. You know how I am with a dagger; it is 
a family trait to handle one as Zeus handles the light- 
ning! I turned away the two of them in a jiffy, and 
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Maffio would have fled, but before he could do so, I 
struck him in the neck. Then I made off —” 

Again the thought of the danger in which he stands 
overcomes him. His best chance of escape is that the 
Cardinal will intercede for him with the Duke. He has 
done so before. And at the moment Benvenuto happens 
to be working upon a golden cup with which the Cardinal 
is particularly pleased. Genius is in itself a charm, 
Cellini declares to the surprised Ascanio. It is his 
genius that has saved his life on numerous occasions. 
“T am in great danger of my life at the moment, Ascanio, 
but, compared to other men who walk in peace, I am a 
safe man. For all of us are born naked, and we live in 
danger against the winds, clothed only in the little safety 
we find which we call beauty. This cup is a better armor 
to me than a Pope’s pardon; that vase is a visor which 
protects me from Time’s battle-ax, and through that 
statue I enter into the Holy Ghost before I die.” 

A moment later he has sent Ascanio, bearing a vase as 
a gift, to the Cardinal, with a plea that his eminence 
intercede with the Duke if Cellini should be summoned 
for murder. Let Ascanio tell his worthiness of the 
fight in which his master engaged against such terrible 
odds — set upon by three men. 

He repeats the story again to Angela, who has come to 
pose for him, when Ascanio has gone. “Since Cellini 
uses her as his model, Angela is, of course, beautifully 
formed; and despite her experiences — brought on by 
her bawdy mother — she has retained a fine sweetness 
of expression.” But Angela finds that Benvenuto is not 
in a working mood. 


ANGELA (timidly) — You sent for me? 

CELLINI (dropping his tools with delight) — Angela! 
ANGELA — Shall I undress? 

CeLLini — No, I will not work today. 

ANGELA — But you wished to see me. 
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CeLiint — Must I see you only when I have a chisel 
in my hand? Do you never think that I am a man as 
well as an artist? 

ANGELA (confused) — My mother — 

CELLINI (spitting) — Do not mention that harridan! 

ANGELA (submissively) — Yes, sir. 

CeLtini — And do not say, yes, sir! It is my desire 
that you call me Benvenuto. 

ANGELA (overawed by this condescension) — Yes, sir. 

CreLLini — Angela, my life is in the gravest danger. 

ANGELA (with artless concern) — Oh, sir, do not say 
that! 

CELLINI (harshly) —I have forbidden you to call me 
sir. Let me hear you call me Benvenuto. 

ANGELA (in a soft tone) — Benvenuto. 

CeLiini — Let me hear you say it again! 

ANGELA — Benvenuto. 

CELLINI (throwing his arms wide in rapture) — 
Seraphs and nightingales! Your songs are less than her 
common speech. Oh, Angela, Angela, I am a violent and 
dreadful man, covered with the blood of my enemies — 

ANGELA — I had forgotten your danger. 

CELLINI (irritated) —Do not interrupt me when | 
am speaking well. 

ANGELA (crushed) —I am sorry. 

CeLLInI — No, no, it is I who am sorry, for the music 
of your voice puts to shame the splendor of my words! 
I was born with a bird caged in my heart, and you have 
set the bird free, Angela. 

ANGELA (not knowing how to take this) — You are 
making fun of me. 

CELLINI — I would as soon make fun of the Madonna! 
And to think that you come into my life at its very 
end — 

ANGELA — Some one wishes to kill you? 

CeLutint— A dozen men— but they fear me more 
than I fear them. It is only the Duke’s anger that I fear. 
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er’s pretty wife — you’re pretty Venice. I saw a photo- 
graph of you once —and I said: “She has such clean 
eyes. They frighten me.” But they don’t frighten me 
any more. I’m too ill to be frightened of anything now. 
Listen, Venice —I was talking nonsense a minute ago 
when I told Napier he must stay with me. I didn’t 
mean a word of it, not a word. I’m only very ill — and 
when people are ill they say things they don’t mean. 
I’m not the least bit in love with Napier really — we’re 
only old, old friends — 

VENICE (quietly — smiling) — Yes — playmates. 

Iris (eagerly) —That’s it — playmates -— but it’s 
you Napier’s in love with, he’s in love with your clean 
brave eyes. (Staring at her.) What’s there to stop my 
kissing you if I want to very much? 

VENICE (laughing like a boy) — You darling! (And 
she kisses Iris.) Come along now. Bed for you. (She 
starts to lead Iris back center to center arch.) 

Iris (stopping and turning to Napier) — Goodbye, 
Napier — (She moves a step; then to Venice.) It’s all 
right, Venice. Don’t you go worrying your head about 
Napier being in love with me— because he isn’t. 
(Earnestly, secretly.) But don’t let him come to see me 
again. Not ever again! (She stops, turning again to 
Napier.) Goodbye—Napier. (She is smiling — but 
the smile dies in a sad, weak expression. She makes 
weak, aimless gestures.) Where are my roses? 

A ee ee they are. (He hands them to 
er. 

Iris (taking roses and holding them like a child in 
her arms) — He must be worthy of Venice’s children, 
mustn’t he? 

F VENICE (sharply, almost a cry) —I haven't any chil- 
ren. 

Ir1s (turns to Venice—very old, very kind, very 
wise)——You baby! At your age! But you'll have 
lots and lots of them later, (Sobbing suddenly.) Not 
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like me — Not like me. (And breaking down, she is 
taken back into her room by Venice and Sister Virginia 
— Masters following them in.) (A considerable pause. 
Napier turns, burying his face in his hands.) 

TOWNSHEND (suddenly crossing right to Napier) — 
What the devil did you bring Venice here for? 

NAPIER (turning on him almost fiercely) — Because it 
was the only decent thing to do. I will not do things 
behind people’s backs. I will not live a life of dirty 
lies. 

TOWNSHEND (angrily) — You're too noble, boy — at 
the wrong moment. 


They’re gone now, all of them. And Masters is satis- 
fied. “Saved her life, this flareup,” he announces, pro- 
fessionally. “Nothing like a flareup. Keeps my wife in 
good health, I can tell you.” 

The life of the convent-nursing home resumes its 
normal course. The night watchman is in to snuff the 
candles. A little French doctor, having completed his 
rounds, recovers his bag and goes on his way. Save 
for the little light burning at the side of the door to 
Iris’ room the corridor is in darkness. 


The curtain falls. 


ACT IV 


Four months later, in the library of Sutton-Marle, the 
Harpenden country house, Sir Maurice Harpenden, 
Hilary Townshend, and Guy De Travest, a neighbor, are 
awaiting the coming of Iris March. Sir Maurice has 
sent for her, following reports he has heard that she and 
Napier have decided to go away together. He has seen 
Napier who has confirmed the rumor, and it is Sir 
Maurice’s conviction that Iris is responsible for the 
decision. She has enchanted, bewitched his son. 

“All that he would say,” Sir Maurice reports, “was 
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Beatrice — And I am to see my daughter once a 
week. 

CELLINI (at work again) — The deal is off. 

BEATRICE — You haven’t any consideration. 

CeLtint— When you get the money, you leave the 
house, not to return. Is that agreed? 

BEeaTRICE (sighing) — You’re hard on my feelings. 

CELLINI — Yes, or no? 

Beatrice —I am a mother, and hate to lose my 
daughter, but when it’s so plainly to her advantage, I’m 
not the one to stand in the way. Let it be as you say. 


Angela has gone to don her loveliest gown and Beatrice 
to help her when Pier Landi, Benvenuto’s friend, drops 
in. He, too, must hear the story of the killing of Maffio 
and the Cellini heroism. By now, as best Benvenuto 
can remember the details, there were six men on one 
side of the road and more than six on the other and 
Maffio was not finally dispatched until two other villains 
had been killed and a dozen wounded. But as Pier had 
seen the brawl the recital does not go so well. The duel 
was fair, Pier admits, but Maffio was alone. 

Cellini is a bit subdued at being thus caught in what 
promised to be his most successful lie. But his defense 
is prompt. 

“You are unjust to me. I am not a liar,” he explains. 
“I am a poet. A liar is a man who makes much out of 
nothing; but a poet is a man who makes more out of a 
very little. I kill one man, and say that I have killed 
three. And why not? . . . This is an age of brag- 
gadocios; the wildest man rules. Well, seeing this is 
my youth, I set out to be the greatest braggadocio of 
them all; I make my deeds prodigious! legendary! 
Bourbon falls before my shot, and Italy rings with the 
fame of my terrible deeds!” 

‘hey are agreed, however, that it is doubtful if either 
lying or pleading will save Cellini this time. The Duke 
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“THE FIREBRAND” 


Angela: My mother — I must do as she tells me. 
Cellini: You must think as I think and do as I do. 


(Eden Gray and Joseph Schildkraut) 
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is not only angered but he has been placed in such a 
position that he will be obliged to make an example 
of Benvenuto. And at such a time! With Angela don- 
ning her most beautiful gown to come to him. To be 
robbed before heaven thus! The thought appalls the 
great lover. 

There is a great knocking at the gate. The Duke has 
arrived. Pier swings the door open and the party enters. 
“The Duke is about Cellini’s age. Among his own 
countrymen his swarthy skin has earned him the so- 
briquet of ‘The Moor.’ This base man, this bastard 
Medici who was no Medici, has features which are at 
once either sullen or childishly alive. At the moment, 
he is not up to the mark of his usual capacity for 
cruelty; he does not even relish the necessity of hang- 
ing Cellini. The Duke, in fact, is in a mood for pleasure, 
and it is not unlikely that he will gratify his mood to 
excess during the next twenty-four hours. There is 
first the annoyance of Cellini, unfortunately.” The 
Duke is accompanied by Ottaviano and Polverino, grace- 
ful courtiers but of uncertain loyalty. 

The Duke is depressed by his errand, but determined 
upon the correction of the bold Cellini. He is of no 
mind to listen to any elaborate defense of Benvenuto, 
though he smiles appreciatively as the artist better than 
holds his own with the excitable Polverino, who would 
hang him at once and have it done with. 


Tue DuKE (to Cellini) — Our lenience to you in the 
past has been greater than that extended to any other 
of our subjects, for we valued your service and gifts. 
You have repaid our lenience by mocking it. 

CELLINI (fervently) —If that were true, no dungeon 
would be deep enough to rot me, no tree high enough to 
swing me. 

Tue Duke — Only a short while ago, we pardoned a 
grave crime, on condition that you keep the peace. 
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Ceiuini — With all gratitude, I remember. 

Tur DuKE—In a strange, rough way, then. This 
morning, in broad daylight, you spilled blood on the 
streets of Florence, once again. 

CeLiin1 — But in self-defense, my Lord. 

Tue Duke —- The time for leniency is past. 

Ceiiint — My Lord, all that I ask is, that having heard 
my enemies, you hear me. 

THE Duke — We hear Maffio, also. 

Cetiint — My Lord, he attacked me. 

THE DuxEe — We have heard differently. 

CELLINI (dramatically) — Attacked me, my Lord, with 
a whole regiment of villains at his heels! 

Tue DuKE (to Pier) — You were there. Was there a 
regiment of them? 

Pier — There was, my Lord. 

THE Duke — Come, now; on your honor? 

Pier (hesitant) — Well— perhaps not a regiment. 
(More decisively.) But enough of them. 

PoLvEerino — My Lord, he loves Cellini. 

CeLiin1 — My Lord, are only those who hate me, to 
speak of me? 

THE Duke — Enough! I know my mind. 

CELLINI (throwing himself on his knees) — My Lord, 
I beseech you to give me leave to go to France. 

THE Duxe — The King of France is my friend, and I 
will not wish you on him; within a week his dominions 
would be in an uproar. I might put you in prison, but 
what’s the use? When you are put in prison you break 
out! There is, however, a prison from which there is no 
escape. Therefore, Cellini, in full justice, I sentence 
VOUS tO — 

At which dramatic moment Angela, robed gorgeously, 
appears in the doorway. The Duke’s attention is imme- 
diately diverted. The courtiers, knowing his weakness 
where maids are concerned, exchange knowing glances. 
As the Duke turns to speak to Angela, Cellini rises to 
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his feet, pleased with the respite. His pleasure is not for 
long, however. As he more clearly comprehends the 
Duke’s intentions he grows resentful. What right has 
even this great man to rob him, Cellini, of his favorite 
and much-desired Angela? It is outrageous. 

The Cellini opinion, however, has little effect on the 
Duke, who calmly continues his suddenly determined 
plan to invite the beautiful model to visit him in the 
summer palace, and, with the endorsement of her mother, 
to compel Angela’s acceptance of the invitation. Cel- 
lini may protest until his throat is sore — he should be 
glad that his model has saved his life. 

Now the Duke and his party, including Angela, Beatrice 
and the servant Emelia, are ready to start for the palace. 
It will not be necessary, the Duke suggests to his gentle- 
men, to mention to the Duchess the impending visit of 
Angela. As for Cellini — well, he can’t reasonably be 
hung while he still is at work upon a medal for the 
Duke, can he? Therefore he is commanded not to leave 
Florence, not even to leave his own house, until final 
judgment in his case shall have been rendered. 

“T shall probably hang you yet,” calls the Duke, gaily, 
as the party prepares to move. “You deserve it.” 

The Duke’s brother, Ottaviano, is left behind. He is 
to take up the matter of the medal’s reverse with Ben- 
venuto. But Ottaviano, it appears, has a deeper and more 
personal design in mind. He has work for a good murder 
expert, and he thinks perhaps Cellini, with Angela and the 
Duke’s impudence upon his mind, may be interested. 
With the Duke out of the way Ottaviano would be next 
in line for the accession, and that might mean much to all 
of his friends. 

It might, Cellini agrees, but the idea does not interest 
him. He will have none of Ottaviano’s conspiracies, 
which angers Ottaviano. 


OrTaviANo (in a@ cold rage) — Cellini, you have 
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played with me. You must proceed with the design. 

CeLttint—I am always ready to proceed with the 
design for the Duke’s medal. 

Orraviano — If the Duke lives you shall be hanged 
twice; once by him, and once by me. 

CeL_iint — If I am under the Duke’s arrest I am also 
under his protection, sir. 

Orraviano — The Duke is an ass. And you are a 
fool! 

CreLuini — Sir, I have been remembering who you are. 
But you impugn my honor. 

OTTAVIANO (sincerely) —Fellows like yourself are 
not called upon to have honor. That rests with me and 
my sort. 

CELLINI — Sir, Florence was named after one of my 
family. 

OTTAVIANO (staggering back) — What! No thunder? 
No lightning? Still there? Then there is no God! 

Cetiin1— My house is honored by your presence, 
sir, but my dinner waits. 

OttaviANo — And so must your appetite. For I must 
tell you that when you are hanged and the Duke is tired 
of Angela I shall enjoy her. 

Cetuini (half-drawing his blade) — This is unbear- 
able. 

Orraviano — It is death to touch that in the presence 
of a Medici. Come now, be sensible. (As he turns to 
go, Cellini again half-draws his dagger.) Think it over! 
I shall drop back in an hour or so. Cellini, there was 
a man found dead in the City, last week, with a great 
gash in his head. There was no inquiry. (Ottaviano 
pushes Cellini’s dagger back in place. He walks to the 
rear door and looks out on the scene, which has dark- 
ened a little.) Ah! The sun and moon are both in the 
sky. It will be a beautiful evening. Cellini, come here! 
(Cellini, after hesitating, crosses to him. Ascanio takes 
advaniage of the clear foreground to dart out.) Look 
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out there, my friend; don’t you feel how good a thing it 
is to be alive? To see that moon rising like a silver 
ghost from the burning grave of the sun? Think of it 
— not to see the evening or the morning! Not to hunt 
the spirit lost in nature — not to touch warn flesh — 
but to be wrapped forever in a hideous futility! We’re 
wise to hold on to things as long as we can. And yet, 
there are fools who throw all this away out of sheer pig- 
headedness! I can’t abide them. Well, a good appetite 
and expect me later. (He goes with a gracious wave of 
the hand.) 
CELLINI (to himself) — Swine! 


And now there is a new turn in the fortunes of Cellini. 
The Duchess of Florence arrives, accompanied by the 
ladies of her court. “The Duchess is not good-looking, 
in any conventional sense,” the author insists, “but she 
is an imperious, charming woman.” 

She has come, she insists, with nothing resembling 
sympathy or interest for the young firebrand who fights 
in the streets with a knife in his hand like any common 
rufian. She has come, first, to find out when he is to 
be hanged, and is much surprised and a little suspicious 
because the Duke has let him live; there must be a woman 
back of the action somewhere; it Bepenally is a woman 
that distracts the Duke. And, second, sh she is here to see 
the salt cellars on which Benvenuto is at work for her 
table. She suggests that her ladies in waiting be shown 
the salt cellars in their original setting, below stairs. 

Once they are out of the way the Duchess is a changed 
woman. Her interest in young Benvenuto then is quite 
as marked as was that of the Duke in Angela. 

Still, she is out of patience with Cellini. Why did he 
ask the Cardinal to intercede for him when he had a 
greater friend at court than his eminence. 


Tue Ducuess — I was annoyed with you, today. You 
sent to the Cardinal and begged him to intercede for you. 
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CeLiini — A drowning man will clutch at a straw. 

Tue DucnEess — There are firmer reeds for you to 
lean on. Why did you not send to me? 

Ceitint —I dared not hope so high. 

Tue DucnEess — Then you are not the man I took you 
for, Benvenuto. You have a good friend in me. 

CeLiini — Had J only known! 

Tue Ducuess —You might have a better friend, in me. 

CELLINI — What shall I do, my Lady? 

Tue DucHEss — Stop pretending to be a fool. 

CELLINI (after a pause) —I dare not, my Lady. 

THE DucHEss — Benvenuto, are you afraid? 

Cetiini — Not at all, my Lady. Life is not easy; if 
we are lucky we are offered, and perhaps only once, 
gifts so precious that not to take them seems blas- 
phemous. Our blood leaps up and our hands, our hearts 
reach out — and there we must stop. 

Tue DucHess — And pray, why, if not in fear? 

CEeLLInI — Because of that little part of our soul 
which we call “honor.” 

THE DucueEss (indignantly) — Honor, indeed! Your 
masculine metaphysics are enough to turn an honest 
woman’s stomach. Honor! that shining name which 
men use to cover their cowardice. Faugh! I am dis- 
appointed in you. 

CeLLInI — What can I say that will atone? 

Tue DucuEss — Nothing. Your first love was a chisel 
and your last will be a hammer. 

CELLINI — My Lady, you wrong me. I am capable of 
great love. 

THE DucuEss— You? Never! It is the tragedy of 
great ladies to discover that great men make poor lovers. 
They do not love women; they use them. That is why 
we generally marry half-wits. 

CELLInI— It is a very tempting challenge that you 
make, my Lady. 

THE DucHEss —I meant to take you with me to the 
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Summer Palace, to devise a decoration for the fountain. 

CELLINI (starting) — The Summer Palace! 

Tue DucuEss — Yes, the Duke asked me to go, this 
morning, and I said I would not. But I have changed my 
mind; I shall be there tonight. 

CeLiini — That will be a joyful surprise for him, I’m 
sure. 

Tue Ducuess — He was happy when I said no. What 
do you say? Will you come down —to look at the 
fountain? 

Cexuini — The Duke has bound me to my house. 

Tue DucueEss —I will protect you. 

Cexiini — My Lady, I will risk all to get to the Sum- 
mer Palace! (As an afterthought.) For you. (He 
kisses her hand.) 

Tue Ducuess — Spoken like a man! (She takes a 
key out of her bosom.) You know the balcony? — My 
door? 

CeLuini —I have gazed up at it a thousand times in 
desolation. 

THE DucHEss — We shall console you for that, to- 
night. (She hands him the key. Then, as he kisses her 
hand and is about to kiss her on the lips, the Ladies 
reénter.) 

First Lapy (to the Duchess) — Madam, that little 
thing will be the wonder of the ages. 

Seconp Lapy (to Cellini) —It would grace the table 
of Lucullus. 

Tue DucHess (severely) —Do not spoil him with 
your compliments; he does not deserve them; he is a 
wicked man. I have just been giving him a piece of my 
mind. Cellini, I go; mind what I have said. 

CELLInI — To the last syllable, my Lady. (He bows 
them out, right rear. Taking the key from his pocket, 
he looks at it — smilingly.) 


Curtain. 
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That night we are in the garden of the Summer Palace. 
As the moon rises a charming setting emerges slowly 
from the shadows. Some one is singing. It is Angela. 
She is seated on a bench against a wall and Emelia is 
with her. “The moonlight falls profusely on the bench; 
elsewhere the greenery lies in shadow except for stray 
beams.” 

Angela finishes the song. The girls talk of love and of 
what love means to them. Songs make Emelia think 
of Ascanio, and Angela is conscious of stray thoughts of 
Benvenuto, the master, who has been very kind to her. 
Whether she loves him or not Angela is not sure. There 
have been many men in Angela’s life, and some have 
been kind. But none of them has made her “fall in 
love” as Emelia describes the sensation. Men are all 
much the same to Angela—if they are good-looking. 
Their pursuit of her she enjoys, but she does not love 
them. She thinks, perhaps, it is her mother’s curse upon 
her. If her mother were dead, Angela believes she 
might begin really to love. 

Soon the Duke is with them, and relieved to find them, 
after a wild search of the grounds. The Duke is restless 
and eager and soon dismisses his gentlemen and sends 
Emelia away. He would talk with Angela of his plans. 
He would have her know him better — well enough, in 
fact, to call him by his silly old nickname, Bumpy. And 
Angela, being an obliging child, calls him Bumpy. But 
they are no sooner this well acquainted than Polverino 
is back and greatly disturbed. The Duchess has arrived 
— and has asked for the Duke. 

The Duke is momentarily irritated. The situation is 
awkward. It may even force a change of plans. But it 
is not hopeless. The Duchess has said that she is weary 
and intends to retire early. The Duke will go to her, that 
he may lend moral support to that intent. Angela is to 
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stay where she is until he returns for her. Emelia may 
keep her company. 

Cellini is over the wall and with them the moment the 
Duke has disappeared. He carries his dagger between 
his teeth, and is excited by the adventure that has brought 
him to the Summer Palace. He has left a trail of blood 
behind him — guards and soldiers slaughtered wherever 
they barred his way. But even an army would have been 
powerless to prevent his reaching his Angela. 

Angela tells him of her arrival at the Palace and of 
the Duke’s increasing interest in her; of the arrival of 
the Duchess and the imminent return of the Duke. And 
she is troubled by the thought, now that Cellini is there. 


ANGELA (nestling to him) —I wish that the Duke 
weren’t coming back. 

CELLINI — Believe me, he is not coming back. 

ANGELA — He promised. 

CELLInI — He cannot come back; he is far behind us; 
he cannot touch us. Life has begun from a new, safe 
source, and all things flow from the future. We are 
here, hands held, lips pressed (A lengthy kiss) — forever. 

ANGELA (dreamily) —Ah! The Duke used that 
word. 

CELLINI (disconcerted) — Did he get that far? But 
do not mention the Duke; how can I think of the Duke 
when I can only think of you? The Duke is the world, 
and the world has vanished; it was a bad dream of last 
night, gone in the dawning light of you. What is 
everything? I divide the heavens, I count the suns, I 
multiply the stars, and add them all up to — you. 

ANGELA (softly) —I should like to learn —to love 

ou. 
‘ CeLutin1 — My words are your tutors. 

ANGELA —I should like to want you — when you are 
away. 

CELLINI — Listen: I have been away for an eternity. 
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Day after day you have climbed to the top of the tall 
hill, hoping in vain to see me come down the long, long 
road. And now—at last— you see me. You wave 
your shawl. You cannot wait for me to reach you, so 
long is the road, so wild is your pulse! You race as 
fast as your little feet will carry you— you reach me 
— and throw your arms around me — and now you have 
caught me in the net of your wonder! 

ANGELA (half-stirred) — And would you do anything 
for me? 

Cexiini — Anything. 

ANGELA (thinking of something for him to do) — 
Then make me a ring like you made for the Duchess! 

CeLLIni (a litile jarred by her instant reaction) — 
You are quick to follow me up. But to be at your feet 
is to be above thrones. 

ANGELA — And you will always think of me? 

CELLINI — Always. 

ANGELA — You wouldn’t leave me — for another? 

CELLINI — Never. 

ANGELA (probing further) — You wouldn’t leave me 
if I wanted you with me — for your work? 

CELLINI (unthinkingly) — Never. (He realizes the 
meaning of her words.) My work! Did you say my 
work? (Abruptly releases her and is on his feet.) 


There is a change of tone in his voice at thought of 
his work. There is much that he has left undone, much 
that may go wrong at the shop. Can he pick that work 
up again, and carry it through as he had intended? 

The Duke approaches. To remain longer with Angela 
means discovery, and likely no further pardon. Still 
Cellini is of a mind to stay and face his lordship. Only 
Angela’s pleading sends him over the wall in time to 
escape. 

The night is not friendly to the Duke. He has no 
sooner resumed his pretty speeches to Angela than there 
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is another interruption. Ottaviano is there to report 
the escape of Cellini from his shop, and the murder of 
his guard. Also Ottaviano would have the Duke keep a 
close watch over his own person. He (Ottie) had heard 
Cellini plotting to kill his lordship. 


Orraviano —I know everything. When I stayed be- 
hind to instruct Cellini on the reverse for the medal, 
he proposed to me that it would be to our mutual 
advantage if you were put out of the way, Alessandro. 

THE DuKE — So it would be. What did you say? 

Orraviano —I led him on and told him I would 
return later to discuss the details. When I arrived, I 
found that he had killed his guard and fled. 

THE DUKE (irritated by the entire proceeding) — He 
might have waited a day. I had planned such an 
enjoyable evening. 

Orraviano (displaying his impatience)— Alessandro, 
it would be best if you gave orders to hang him directly 
he is caught. 

THE Duke (feebly assuming the ducal air) — We 
order that Cellini be hanged directly that he is caught 
and give the matter into your hands for execution. 
(Relapsing into his mood.) And now, go away. 

OTTAVIANO (to the soldiers) — A hundred ducats to 
the man who brings me Cellini dead! (A _ piercing 
scream is heard.) 

THE DuKE — What was that? 

OTTAVIANO (staring into the dark) —That was 
murder. 

A SoLpieER — Some one is coming, my Lord! (They 
grasp their weapons. Polverino staggers in, rear, and 
almost falls; the Soldier catches him.) 

Ortaviano — It is Polverino. He is wounded. 

Tue Duxe — Polverino? Wounded? In my grounds? 

PoLvERINO (gasping) My Lord. . . . I am 
dead, 
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OTTAVIANO (scenting his prey) — Who has killed 
you? 

Po.verino — Cellini. 

Tue DuKE (showing fear) — Cellini here? 

Potvertno —I stumbled across him. . . . I am dead. 
(Collapses in the Soldier’s arms.) 

Tue DuKE — Treason! 

OrTavIANO (swiftly) —Two hundred ducats to the 
man who brings me Cellini dead. (General excitement 
as the soldiers and Ottaviano exit. Polverino has been 
rudely laid on the earth.) 

Tue DuKe (calling after them) — Beat the bushes! 
Don’t let him escape! I won’t feel comfortable until 
he’s hanged. 

ANGELA (swooning) — My Lord. . . . I am unwell. 

THE Duxke—Good Heavens! You mustn’t do that 
here! They shouldn’t have left me alone. Angela — 
wake up, like a good little girl, What will I do with 
her? Polverino! Why don’t you answer me? What 
will I do with her? (Leans Angela against back of the 
bench and goes to Polverino. Shakes him.) Polverino! 
You must speak. What will I do with her? Where will 
I take her? 

POLVERINO (murmuring, as the Duke raises him) — 
To your own room... The Duchess. . . will never 
think ... (Falls back, unconscious again.) 

THE DuKE (dropping him) —To my own room! The 
Duchess will never think! . . . Oh, Polverino! What a 
clever servant I have lost in you. (Goes to Angela, en- 
deavors to arouse her.) Angela! 


Angela is giving signs of life as the Duke carries her 
awkwardly from the scene. From the shadow of the 
bushes Cellini emerges. He hears the soldiers as they 
make their way through the grounds. “There is one 
place they will not look for me,” he decides, quickly; 
‘in the Duchess’s bed . . .” 
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Suddenly the moon is down and the garden is in dark- 
ness. When it rises again a corner of the Palace balcony 
is revealed. Beneath the balcony the top of a low wall. 
At the back the Palace walls, with two large, curtained 
glass doors letting in from the balcony. The doors are 
side by side, the first opening into the Duchess’s rooms, 
the other into the Duke’s. 

Cellini is not seen as he climbs to the balcony just 
where it turns, but is visible as soon as he surmounts the 
railing. With the utmost caution he makes his way over 
it, and to the Duchess’s door. Here, he stops and listens; 
takes the key which he has; fits it into the lock as quietly 
as possible; turns it, and slowly, very slowly, pulls out 
the door. The room is in darkness, save for one candle. 
This is held by the Duchess, who has heged him and 
stands on the threshold in negligee. Throtighout the 
scene all talk is pianissimo.” 


THE DucueEss — Cellini? 

CexLiint — My Lady — let me in. 

THE DucuEss (stepping on to the balcony) — You are 
impatient, now, who were so slow before. 

CeLiini — My Lady, some one may see us, here. 

THE DucHEss (stepping on to the balcony) — We are 
safer here than in my room. The Duke sleeps next door. 

CELLInI — You are daring, Madam. 

Tue DucnEess — What woman would not be daring 
when the moon shines? What a_ beautiful evening, 
Benvenuto. 

CELLInI — Beautiful with your presence, my Lady. 

Tue Ducuess — The night is our friend. You may 
take my hand, Benvenuto. (He kisses her hand, she 
sighs.) Now, we three together, holding hands — you, 
and I, and the night. 

CELLINI — Madam, you make me jealous of the night. 

Tue DucuEess — You are ardent, now, who were so 
— honorable, before. I wondered if you would come. 


aos 
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CeLuint — Do not let us delay longer, Madam. 

Tue DucnueEss — You are too much in haste. 

Cextuint — When I killed Polverino, he roused the 
euard. They searched for me, in the gardens. I may be 
seen. 

THE Ducuess — The guard passed you? 

CELLINI — Yes, but they will return, Madam. 

Tue DucHeEss — They will never dream of seeing you 
on my balcony, and if they do, they will think it is the 
Duke. There is no danger. 

CELLINI (his pride wounded) — You wrong me, 
Madam. 

THE Ducness — Not willingly, my Benvenuto. 

CELLINI — It is not for fear of them, but for love of 
you, that I would withdraw. 

Tue DucueEss (offering her mouth) — Now, it is you 
who must pardon me. (They kiss, passionately.) 

CEeLLINI (taking advantage of her closed eyes to look 
about for enemies) — My Lady 

Tue DucueEss (a gentle interruption) — When our lips 
met, I was no longer your Lady, but your love. 

CexLuint— My Love! . . . Let us go. See; it is not 
only your soldiers’ eyes that watch us. 

THE DucueEss — The night has eyes, too. 

CELLINI (ruefully) — A thousand eyes! 

THE Ducness — And my room . . . has none. 


CEeLLINI — I am on fire. 

THE DucuEss — Press me close, that I may catch the 
delicious flame. 

CeLLInI — I used your key to open your door, let me 
use it, now, to lock your door! 

THE DucHEss (not meaning it) -—You must be 
patient. 

CELLINI — Was Paris patient in Helen’s arms? 
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Tue Ducuess — And for his haste he was killed. Let 
us hold on to these sweet moments until the sweet be- 
comes unbearable. 

CELLINI — Beauty’s mother was cruelty. 

Tue Ducuess — But her child is kindness, as you will 
live to learn tonight. (Disengaging herself as much as 
Cellini will permit.) I must leave you for an instant. 

CELLINI — Cannot we go together? 

Tue DucHEess —I must see that the Duke is in his 
room, that he sleeps. 

CELLINI (releasing her) — Well, I trust. 

Tue DucueEss (taking the candle) — Better than we 
shall sleep. . . . (She brings the door forward with her; 
they embrace in tts shadow; she goes, and Cellini shuts 
the door.) 


Cellini’s ardor quickly cools with the Duchess away. 
“Tt was Angela that I was kissing,” he mutters, as he 
surveys the balcony for a chance to escape. He has 
taken but a step or two when he sees the door to the 
Duke’s room slowly opening, and he has no more than 
had time to dash suddenly around the corner of the 
Palace into the shadows before the Duke and Angela 
appear on the balcony. “Angela is dressed as before, 
but her hair is down. It is evident that she has not yet 
recovered from the swoon.” 

The Duke is both solicitous and tender. He thinks 
the air may help revive the girl. He also is reassuring. 
Angela has nothing to fear, even with the Duchess so 
near. Her ladyship is a heavy sleeper, the Duke insists, 
and given to snoring. But he is a little startled when 
there is a distinct knocking at the inside door of his 
room. And a moment later, as he hears the Duchess 
gently calling him, as though hesitating to waken him if 
he happened to be sleeping, he is still more perturbed. 
He thinks perhaps he had better go and speak to the 
Duchess, and then listen until she returns to her own 
room. But Angela must wait for him. 
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The Duke is no sooner in his room than Cellini pops 
out of the shadows. And now Angela is in his arms, 
trembling and apprehensive. She tells him of Ottaviano’s 
duplicity and of the Duke’s belief that he (Cellini) is 
plotting his death. But Cellini is too much in love to 
worry. If this is to be his last night on earth it is no 
time to be lingering there in the shadows of danger. 


CeLuini (lifting her from the ground) — Oh, Angela, 
Angela, you are my Summer Palace, my house under the 
stars, and every star a silver bell which rings, come home, 
come home! 

ANGELA (as he starts right with her) — But the Duke! 

CELLINI (pausing) — What is a Duke compared to 
Cellini? Tomorrow my life ends, but tonight I find 
endless life. (With sudden sadness.) Summer is almost 
over, and already there is a chill in the air. (With as 
sudden exaltation.) But tonight is Spring, and the colors 
and fires of Spring! 

ANGELA (alarmed and delighted) — Where are we 
going? 

CELLINI (reckless, with a great laugh) — Where are 
we not going! (Starts right again.) There are no blos- 
soms we shall not touch, no heavens we shall not see! 

ANGELA (as he throws a leg over the rail) —I will 
fall. 

CeLLInI — Hold on to my heart, and fly. 

ANGELA (holds on not to his heart, but his neck) — 
Aren’t you afraid of what the Duke will do? 

CELLINI (triumphanily, as he throws his other leg 
over) — Let him howl—tonight another thief enters 
into Paradise! (Darkness swallows them as they dis- 
appear below the edge of the balcony. Simultaneously, 
both doors open, and the Duke and ihe Duchess, each 
bearing a candle, step out. As they become aware of each 
other, the Duchess gives only a slight indication of the 
shock; but the Duke narrowly avoids apoplexy. The 
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Duchess imagines that Cellini is hidden behind her door: 
the Duke imagines that Angela is hidden behind his 
door. Instinctively, she looks right and he, left. There 
is a silent moment of vast relief for both. Then ) 
THE DucueEss (coldly) — A lovely evening, my Lord. 
Tue DUKE (stuttering) — A lovely evening, Madam. 
(They diligently study the skies.) 


Curtain. 


ACT III 


Late the next morning Cellini, in his workshop, is try- 
ing to get on with his work. “Angela sits near, but a 
different Angela than she who drooped in Cellini’s arms. 
There has been a subtle change in her demeanor; she is 
neither as shy nor as humble as she was, but a good deal 
more self-assured.” 

Angela is petulant and demanding. She would not 
have Cellini work. She would have him talk with her. 
If he loved her as he should he would want to talk with 
her and never to work unless she first gave him per- 
mission. In the future, it shall be that way with them. 
“I’m damned if I make that promise,” declares Cellini, 
with definite insistence. 

And yet there is a memory of Angela that is pleasant 
to Cellini and he would be true to the love of the 
moment that inspires it. But he will not have his art 
interfered with. Nor will he be lured by her childish 
chatter from the more important work that is his life. 
On the other hand: “It is silly for us to quarrel when 
I am so near the gallows,” he admits. 

As for that Angela has her own plans. Cellini will 
not hang. If she is kind to the Duke she will have sufh- 
cient influence to prevent that catastrophe. The thought 
of such a compromise enrages Benvenuto at the moment. 
He will not buy his life at the expense of his vanity. 

Angela’s mother is back. She has come, and in no 
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pleasant mood, to demand her forty ducats. Cellini bar- 
gained fairly for her daughter, let him pay as he prom- 
ised. Cellini had rather strangle the hag than trade 
further with her and tells her so. He owes her nothing. 
She sold Angela to him and then turned her over to the 
Duke. Let her go hang. 

Cellini’s friend, Pier, arrives with discouraging news, 
which he imparts to Cellini after Beatrice and Angela 
have been sent out of the room. The Duchess is no 
longer Cellini’s friend, Pier reports. She is decidedly 
angry with him. And the Duke, with whom Cellini has 
begged audience, sends back word that it is his present 
plan to hang Benvenuto before the morning is over. The 
Duchess, too, is on her way. She, too, sends a message 
before her: “Tell Cellini I come, but that the gallows 
follow me.” The Duchess has become, Pier reports, as 
a woman carved in ice. 

Nor is Cellini’s report that he had stolen Angela from 
the Duke the night before reassuring to his friend. 
“Then you are dead,” decides Pier, dejectedly. “The 
Duke will forgive murder, but not the loss of a girl.” 

And what does the possession of Angela mean to 
Cellini? “I stole her,” he confesses, with a sigh. “But 
what have I found? That what was rich and mystical 
under the stars was gross and common in the light of 
day.” 

“That discovery,” replies Pier, “is generally made at 
twenty. Surely a man of thirty-five should have learned 
that what are flowers from afar are thorns in the hand, 
and that to reach the promised land is to lose it.” 

A rapid knocking at the door heralds the approach of 
the Duchess. She comes unaccompanied, and she is in 
a high state of anger. She will have none of Benvenuto’s 
gentle approaches. He has humiliated her unthinkably. 
She is visibly surprised when his mood changes and 
anger creeps into his voice in turn, but she will not 
give way. 
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Tue DucueEss (studying him) -—You are not only a 
villain, Cellini, but a clever villain. You try to put me 
on the defensive. You will not succeed. 

CeLLini — Madam, whatever you speak from, I speak 
from the heart. 

THE Ducuess (biting her lips) — You have no heart! 

CEeLLInI — No, for your ladyship has torn it out of my 
breast and flung it in my face! 

THE DucuEss (beating a tattoo again) — Cellini, you 
have my key. I want it. (He does not look at her as he 
hands it to her.) You will have no further use for it. 

CeLtin1 — Madam, then, has finished her sport. 

THe DucueEss (losing ground with her temper) — 
How dare you say that to me? You, who made a fool 
of me last night! 

CELLINI — Madam has made a fool of me for a life- 
time. 

THE DucueEss (her voice revealing her weakening) — 
You left me waiting up for you, like an idiot, until dawn 
came. 

CELLINI (whose one fear was that she knew of Angela) 
— Is that all? 

THE DucuEss, (witheringly) — All? 

CeLtint —I spoke unthinkingly, my Lady. 

Tue Ducuess — Why did not you return? I left you 
for a moment, and you were gone for the night. 

CELLInNI — I could have returned, Madam. But I did 
not desire Ottaviano and the executioner for my com- 
panions. 

THE DucuEss — What do you mean? 

CeLuini — Let me tell you all about it. 

Tue DucnEess—I know your tongue; it is as glib 
as your chisel. 

CELLINI— Judge for yourself, Madam. When the 
Duke appeared, I vaulted the wall and crouched there. 
You left me with my blood in fever, and my one desire 
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was to reach you again. But Fate does not grant us bliss 
easily. I was seen and chased by the soldiers. 

Tue Ducuess — The Duke and I stood on the balcony 
for the longest time. It is strange that we heard no noise. 

CEeLLINI — It is not strange, Madam, for I tried to make 
no noise, and the soldiers did the same. It was hide-and- 
seek in the dark, and I was It. One fellow caught me, 
but I laid him out with one blow, before he could yell! 
Finally, after a dozen hairbreadth escapes, I reached the 
road. But so great was my desire to be with you — that 
here, where I was safe — I turned back. 

THE DucueEss — That was bravely done, Benvenuto. 

Cetuini (highly gratified) —I had barely entered the 
garden again, when I was seen again, and this time, they 
chased me half the way to Florence. It was dawn be- 
fore I was free of them. 


Ceitin1t —I did not run away —I was chased away. 
What can I say if you will not believe me? 

Tue DucuEss —I did not say that. I said I do not 
believe you! But I will believe you, although I do not; 
for there are fables which our hearts accept while our 
minds reject them. Your fable is one of those. 

Cetiini —I ask no more than that your heart believe 
me. 

Tue DucueEss — It does, Benvenuto — but stay, keep 
your distance; yet: I would warn you, first, that the 
credulity of even my heart can be taxed too far! Look 
to it, in the future, my friend, that you do not vanish 
from my threshold into the wide, dark world! 

CeLiini— My desire has never left your threshold. 

Tue Ducuess (producing her key from her bosom) — 
It cannot cross my threshold without this . . . (Cellini’s 
hand stretches forth hopefully; as it does, a terrific 
pounding shakes the rear door.) 


The newcomer is Ottaviano. With him are soldiers and 
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the hangman with his rope. Ottaviano has come to carry 
out his instructions to hang Cellini the moment of his 
capture. But Benvenuto is not to be taken without a 
fight, and fight he does until he is overpowered by num- 
bers, one soldier jumping to a table top and from there 
leaping upon his back and bearing him to the ground. 

The Duchess interferes, but though her protest causes 
Ottaviano to hesitate, he still is intent on carrying out 
the Duke’s orders. He will hang Cellini immediately, 
whatever the Duchess may threaten. 

They have Cellini standing on a chair with the rope 
around his neck when a fanfare of trumpets announces 
the arrival of the Duke. He, too, has come to see the 
hanging and calmly orders that chairs be placed from 
where he can view the execution to the best advantage. 

Again the Duchess intervenes. It is Cellini’s right 
that he be heard in his own defense. Let him tell the 
Duke of Ottaviano’s conspiracy. Which Cellini does. 

The Duke is impressed by the charge, but easily re- 
assured by Ottaviano’s reply — that it is quite natural a 
man should try to lie himself out of a hangman’s noose. 

The Duchess is persistent. It was Ottaviano who tried 
to be rid of the Duke three years before, if his lordship 
will make the needed effort to recall the circumstance. 

It is not easy for the Duke to recall anything that has 
happened more than five minutes back, as he confesses, 
and he resents the effort. The important consideration 
of the moment is: Can Cellini produce a witness to his 
charges against Ottaviano? 

That, Cellini cannot do. He and Ottaviano were alone. 
Or thought themselves so. But Ascanio, the servant, it 
now appears, was hidden back of the furnace and steps 
forward to confirm his master’s statements. Also, being 
urged to clear his mind of all that he recalls of the inci- 
dent, Ascanio is reminded that Ottaviano called the Duke 


an ass. 
This is the crowning insult. For this his lordship is 
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ready to hang Ottaviano in Cellini’s place. Nor will he 
be moved by his cousin’s plea that he is still a Medici, nor 
listen to his denial that he ever called the Duke an ass. 

“Maybe not,” the Duke admits, “but it sounds like you 
to say it.” 

A moment later, upon the insistence of the Duchess, 
the Duke does recall the former conspiracy of Ottaviano 
to seize the Dukedom, and now he is thoroughly angered. 
He will free Cellini and he will hang Ottaviano. If not 
today — at least tomorrow. 

And now the Duchess, with a joyful twinkle in her 
eye, sweeps out of the room, turning to Benvenuto to 
say, as she goes: “Cellini, I shall want you to decorate 
the fountain at the Palace.” “My Lady, your service is 
my pleasure,” he replies. And that, the Duke allows, is 
“very prettily put.” 

And now, seeking to repay in some small way, the great 
service the Duke has done him in restoring to him his 
life, Cellini has called Angela and she stands, eager and 
beautiful, before them, to the surprise and delight of his 
lordship. 


Ceiitint— My Lord, I found her wandering in the 
gardens, fearful of the Duchess. There was nothing to do 
but bring her with me. 

THE DuKE (to Angela) —If you knew the night I 
spent. Peering into dark corners, thinking you were hid- 
den there. . . 

CELLINI — My Lord, I love this girl. 

A THE Duke —I fancied yesterday you were sweet on 
er. 

CELLINI — I love her, with all my heart and soul. Life 
without her will be arid and desolate. But, my Lord, I 
must think of your great generosity to me. 

THE Duke — You affect me, Benvenuto. 


CeLtini— The house without her will be quiet, my 
Lord. 
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THE DuKE — You'll miss her about you? 

CeLiint — I will, my Lord. I will wonder why she is 
not near me, when I work, and I will long for her gay 
little chatter! But I must think of your great generosity 
to me. 

THE Duke — I am moved, Benvenuto. 

CeLiini — My Lord, I boasted that I would give you a 
gift as precious as the one you gave me. You gave me 
life, and in return, I give you the life of my life. 

THE DuKE (exploding) — Damn it! I won’t let you 
do it. 

CELLINI — My duty to you comes before my happiness, 
my Lord. Take her and leave me to the stillness of my 
house. 

Tue DuxkE — Benvenuto, we are both men of senti- 
ment. I can’t let you sacrifice your happiness for mine. 

Cextuini — My Lord, I will get along somehow, with- 
out her. 

THE DuKE — You have given her to me, nobly, and I 
give her back to you. 

CELLINI (panic-stricken)— You will offend me deeply, 
my Lord. My Lord, I will learn not to miss her, on my- 
word. Time heals the bitterest hurt. 

ANGELA (who has been listening mutely, goes to the 
Duke) — My Lord, take me with you. 

Tue DuKE (pleased) — What do you think of that! 
She wants to come with me. 

ANGELA (without malice) — He doesn’t want me. 

Tue DuxEe — You shouldn’t say that; he was doing a 
very fine thing. (Jdly slips an arm around her.) You 
are a lovely thing! 

CeLuini — My Lord, I cannot bear this. Take her, I 
implore you! 

Tue Duke (clearing his throat) — You really think 
that you could do without her? 

CeLiint — My Lord, I am sure of it. 
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Tue Duke — And —her absence would not have a 
permanent effect? 

CeLiint — My Lord, it would sweeten my nature. 

Tue Duxe — Then, Benvenuto, I will not offend you; 
I will take her. 

AncEeLa — My Lord, I go with you willingly. But 
you must promise me one thing. 

Tue Duke — You can have all of Florence. 

ANGELA — I want my mother sent out of the country. 

Tue Duke — Nothing could give me more pleasure. 
(To Cellini.) You shall see Angela as long as possible. 
I insist that you walk to the gate with us. 

CexLtinit — My Lord, you are as tactful as you are 
wise. (They exit rear.) 


Cellini is back from the gate. He would reprimand 
Ascanio for the vile habit of listening to private con- 
versations, and then return to his work. Beatrice appears 
at the door, still regretting her forty ducats. 


BEATRICE (jeeringly) — Wouldn’t give me my money, 
and now the Duke’s got her! What’s your forty ducats? 
I'll live in Florence like a Queen! (Cellini throws the 
hammer at her; she ducks and disappears just as a Page 
enters.) 

THE PacE (inquisitively) —I was told to ask for 
Cellini. 

CELLINI — What have you? 

THE Pace (producing the Duchess’s key) — My Lady 
wants you to make a duplicate of this. 

CELLINI (taking the key) — Tell her she shall have it 
tonight. (Once more, he gazes at the key.) 


THE END 


DANCING MOTHERS 


A Drama in Four Acts 


By Epcar SELWYN AND EpMuNnp GouLpING 


MUCH was expected of two plays produced in August. 
One, “The Best People,” had enjoyed an extended run 
in Chicago. The other, “Dancing Mothers,” plainly 
promised an open-handed criticism of the ways of the 
older generation in meeting the challenge of the younger. 

As it turned out “The Best People” was no more than 
mildly successful, and was turned over to the road after 
a four-months’ run. But “Dancing Mothers,” though it 
failed to enthuse the experts, grew steadily in popularity 
and ran the season out. 

“Dancing Mothers” presents the problem of the Hugh 
Westcourts and their daughter Catherine, called Kittens. 
The Westcourt estate is in the Westbury section of Long 
Island. Their wealth has been inherited and added to 
by the success of its present guardian, a man in his early 
fifties. Mrs. Ethel Westcourt, known as “Buddy” to her 
family, was a popular actress at the time of her marriage 
twenty years before the opening of the play, and her 
young daughter is a gay nineteen. 

It is a late summer afternoon. Mrs. Zola Massarene, a 
somewhat flashy representative of the I-Refuse-to-Grow- 
Old club, is calling. An old friend of Ethel Westcourt, 
she comes to report the unhappy result of her own recent 
social activities. She has been dropped by a club of 
which they are both members, and for such trifling indis- 
cretions as any one determined to live her own life and 
have a good time might commit. True, she had brought 
Sonny Patterson home from town in broad daylight the 
night he got a little too diane to manage the trip him- 
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self, and she had permitted, or seemed to permit, a cer- 
tain distinguished foreigner to kiss her a bit publicly at 
a recent hop. But what of that? 

Mrs. Massarene is perfectly willing to abide the conse- 
quences, though she regrets Ethel’s disapproval. For the 
matter of that she can’t quite understand how it is that 
Ethel has settled so completely into the ways of a hope- 
lessly good and hopelessly uninteresting wife and mother. 
In the old days of her stage success she was neither so 
prudish nor so proper. Why the change? 

Ethel is content. She has her husband, for whom 
she willingly sacrificed her stage career, and her 
daughter, and though she plainly is not as sure as she 
would like to be of the loyalty of either, she would 
stoutly resent any suggestion that either has grown away 
from her. 

But Mrs. Massarene knows a few things she does not 
tell. She intimates, for instance, that when Hugh West- 
court says he is spending the night at his club, after a 
business meeting, it does not follow that he is always 
there. Or that he makes all the trips to Philadelphia for 
which he has his bag packed at home. It also might be 
as well if Mrs. Westcourt would keep a closer eye upon 
the nocturnal habits of her trusted Kittens, and her where- 
abouts at the cocktail hour certain afternoons. In fact, 
it is Mrs. Massarene’s advice to Ethel that the sooner she 
becomes acquainted with a few things that are happen- 
ing around her the better chance will she have of not 
being left behind by her faster stepping husband and 
daughter. . 

Kittens is back from town with Kenneth Cobb, a neigh- 
bor boy of approximately her own years. Kenneth is 
far too young and prudish to interest Kittens, though he 
frankly is in love with her. She has had a cocktail or 
two. Her tongue is waggish as she flippantly greets her 
mother, and she is quarrelsome a moment later when, 
with Mrs. Westcourt out of the room, Kenneth declares 
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his intention of telling all he knows about her to her 
mother. He assumes it to be his duty, if she is to be 
saved from the consequences of her rashness. 


KENNETH — I’m going to tell her the truth. 

Kittens — Ah, but you don’t know the half of it, 
dearie. 

KENNETH — Don’t I? I know a good deal more than 
you think I do. 

Kittens — If you know more than I think about you 
you're going some. 

KENNETH (almost in tears) —It’s a crime to see a 
girl like you going to the dogs. 

Kittens — Bow-wow-wow! Some dogs are very nice. 

KennetH — I found out all about one particular dog. 

Kittens — Oh, have you? Well, whatever you found 
out, he’s better than a squealing, yelping, very dirty 
little puppy like you. 

KENNETH — Well, I’m going to put a stop to it. 

KITTENS (continuing) —A squealing, measly little 
puppy- 

KENNETH (disgustedly ) — Oh — you’re drunk, drunk! 

Kittens — Gee, the cocktails that baby shakes. Eggs 
in them too! 

KENNETH — Who shakes? 

Kirrens — The dirty dog. 

KennEtTH — You think I don’t knew who you mean. 
I do. I found out everything. 

Kit7vEns — Damned clever, these Chinese. 

KennETH — You were with him yesterday and again 
this afternoon. 

Kittens (changing her tone) — What about last week, 
dearie? and the week before, and every singing lesson and 
every afternoon and some evenings when I was supposed 
to be staying at Birdie Courtney’s place? 

KennetH — Why don’t you live there? Why come 
home at all? 
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Kittens (suddenly straightening wp and striding over 
to him) —See here, don’t you butt in where you’re not 
wanted, and don’t insinuate. You have gone just far 
enough. You try to be disgusting, Kenneth Cobb. 

KenneEtH —I tell you Gerald Naughton is a scoun- 
drel. (Very suddenly and deliberately Kittens smacks 
his face.) 

Kittens — Quit that. I’ve heard enough. 

KENNETH (holding his hand to the wounded spot) — 
Do you realize what you have done? 

Kittens — Yes, and I'll do it again if you’re not care- 
ful. 

KENNETH — You struck me 

Kirrens — You’ve got a rotten mind, I take my fun 
where I find it, but it’s fun and fun only. 

KENNETH — It may be that now, but 

Kittens —I know what I’m doing. Id rather be 
amused by a real man of the world who respects me than 
be bored by a pinhead college kid who knows nothing 
about anything. 

KennetH — I’m going to lay the facts before your 
mother and after that — I’m through. 

Kittens — You're just a chicken. You're not old 
enough to even lay facts. 

KENNETH — I think you’ve gone quite mad. 

KITTENS (turning away wailingly) — Oh, my God — 
these children! 


Kenneth makes good his boast, but not before Kittens. 
As soon as her mother returns she flounces out of the 
room, rudely defiant, shouting back at them the advice 
that if they don’t like her way of doing things they’d 
better see her lawyer. 

Kenneth tells Ethel what he knows; that Kittens has 
gone many times to the rooms of Gerald Naughton, one 
of the town’s most successful imitators of the Valentino 


type; that he (Kenneth) had followed her there and 
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waited outside until they brought her out and put her in a 
taxi to send her home, after she had drunk “ever so many 
cocktails,” and that if she is not stopped in her mad 
career there is certain to be a scandal. Naughton, he de- 
clares, is a scoundrel. Ethel would reassure Kenneth, 
but she also is plainly anxious about Kittens. . . . 

Hugh Westcourt is as amiable and debonair as ever 
when he arrives home. He has had a hard trip to Phila- 
delphia, he says, but a successful business man must ex- 
pect that. He is worried, however, to find his wife not 
looking as well as she should. 


Westcourt — What’s the matter, Buddy? You look 
— well, just a little tired. 

ETHEL — Don’t be absurd. I never felt better in my 
life. Tell me about Philadelphia. 

Westcourt — Nothing to tell. Same old story. Just 
a lot of business conferences. (Changing his tone 
and becoming breezy.) What have you been doing? 
You look stunning in that gown. (He puis his hands on 
her shoulders. There is not in his manner the tiniest 
element of sex. He treats her kindly, almost patroniz- 
ingly. She goes into his arms suddenly and catches her 
breath. We get a sense of sudden warmth in her. She 
nestles close to him and sighs heavily. He pets her as 
he would a child.) You're shaking, darling. 

ErHEL — Yes, I was trembling, wasn’t 1? 

Westcourt — It’s not like you to have nerves. 

ETHEL (almost wistfully) — Does it occur to you that 
I might have trembled because you’ve come home and I 
was in your arms for a moment? 

Westcourt (slightly incredulous) — My dear — this 
is too much. 

ETHEL (drawing away) — Yes, it does seem rather 
ridiculous, doesn’t it, after twenty years? And yet 1 
must confess that I was waiting, counting the hours until 
I would hear your voice again. And then —to feel your 
arms about me and your kiss on my — my cheek. 
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Westcourt (perhaps a little embarrassed by her 
sincerity ) — Still as whimsical as ever, darling. (With 
a sudden change of thought and speaking enthusiastic- 
ally.) Say —I must show this letter to Kittens. She 
vamped half Russia for her daddy on that trip. 

ETHEL — That reminds me, Hugh. I want you to talk 
to her. It’s really quite serious this time. 

WeEsrcourtT — Serious? What’s serious? 

Ernet —I think when you see her you will under- 
stand. 

Westcourt — Drinking again? 

ETHEL — Yes. 

Westcourt — Much? 

ETHEL — Enough to make her rude and almost dis- 
gusting. 

Wesrcourt — Nonsense! I can’t believe it. A cock- 
tail too much, perhaps. That’s natural at her age, but 
it won’t last. The child is all right. You take her too 
seriously. 

ETHEL (quietly) — It’s more than just drinking, dear. 

WESTCOURT — Some man? 

ETHEL — I’m afraid so. 

Westcourt — Who? 

ErHet—lI would rather you asked her about him. 
She is just at the age now — well, she needs a little taking 
in hand. 

Westcourt — There is nothing wrong? 

ETHEL — No, but just the beginning of something that 
might be terribly wrong. 

WEstTcouRT (with a sigh of relief) — Good Heavens! 
For a moment I almost thought See here, why don’t 
you give her a talking to? 

ETHEL — It doesn’t do any good. We've spoiled her, 
Hugh, and when I’ve tried to be strict and firm you 
haven’t backed me up. 

WeEstcourt — Hang it all. I simply can’t be cross 
with her. It’s impossible, 
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ETHEL —I know! And that’s why it’s so unfair. I’ve 
tried to advise her in the right way and she almost hates 
me for it. Whereas, with you, because you are so 
indulgent 

Westrcourt — Rot! She adores you just as much as 
I do, but you take these little things much, much too 
seriously. I don’t know what she has done now, but it 
can’t be so very terrible. 


Kittens is playful with her father. There apparently 
is a much closer bond of sympathy between them than 
between the girl and her mother. She also talks quite 
freely with Hugh. True, she has been doing some of the 
things of which she is accused. She did have a “teeny 
weeny bit of a bun” when she arrived home, she admits, 
but she was “carrying it like an officer and a gentleman” 
until Kenneth spoiled everything. 

Yes, she admits she had been going to Gerald Naugh- 
ton’s rooms occasionally. She had met him on board 
the Aquitania when they (her father and she) had crossed. 
She had become very well acquainted with Gerald while 
her father was flirting with his lady friend! 

The elder Westcourt does not care for this part of the 
revelation. Furthermore he disapproves most heartily 
of his daughter’s going to any man’s rooms unchap- 
eroned. She must not do it again, no matter how safe 
she may feel or how much respect for women Naughton 
may appear to have. But Kittens is not at all sure she 
can make such a promise. She is genuinely fond of 
“Jerry.” 


Kittens — It wouldn’t be quite fair to promise, 
Daddy, because he told me today that he had cut out 
the other lady entirely on my account. 

Westcourt — Which other lady? 

Kittens — The subject which you dislike so much. 
He only did it because I asked him to. It must have 
been a terrible scene. He said she cried her eyes out. 
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Wesrcourt (obviously worried) — Catherine, I’m 
hurt and surprised. You had no right to ask such a thing 
of him. 

Kirrens — I told you I was fond of him. 

Westcourt — Not seriously — you can’t be. It’s just 
a girlish infatuation which wouldn’t amount to anything 
if this man were not so dangerous. 

Kirrens — I can take care of myself I guess 

Westcourt —I know that you can, but you must re- 
member who you are and what is expected of you. 

Kittens — Are you forbidding me to see him? 

Wesrcourt — No, it isn’t necessary because I know 
you won’t after this talk. (Becoming quite affectionate.) 
Daddy loves you very much, Kittens, and I’m going to 
leave it with the very good sense that’s buried under those 
dear little curls to do the right thing. (He kisses her 
head.) Remember, your mother must not be hurt 
again 


Her father is barely out of the room, however, before 
Kittens is making a supper club engagement with the 
suspected Gerald over the phone for that evening, and 
arranging to have her girl friend in town call her up and 
invite her to a bazaar rehearsal to cover the meeting. 

She is willing to talk with her mother, but she is still 
defiant. She has her own idea of how life should be 
lived and she means to follow it. Also she would warn 
her misguided mother that her ways are all wrong. 
“I’ve been watching you lately,” she says to her, “and, 
darling Buddy, I hate to say it, but you’re suddenly be- 
coming sort of — well, I don’t mean to be unkind, but 
older, staider, more old-fashioned. You play the bowed- 
down wife all the time as if something terrible were on 
your mind.” 

“You’re on my mind,” her mother answers. “You're 
the one who is changing.” 

“Bunk, darling, bunk . . . Great heavens, Buddy, you 
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talk as if I had been guilty of a terrible crime. I’ve done 
nothing wrong. Simply because I see a man occasionally 
and drink a cocktail with him, is that so terrible?” 

As for Naughton, Kittens is free to admit that all the 
women are crazy about him, and she shares their ex- 
citement. “Yes, I am keen about him. I think he’s rather 
wonderful and I shan’t give him up for anybody. You 
may as well understand that.” 

There is a moment’s pause, and then Fthel, obviously 
making an effort to control herself, takes Kittens’ hand 
in hers and presses it tightly. 


ErHEeL — When you were a tiny little baby at my 
breast I used to hold you tight to me — tight — like 
this. (She places Kittens’ hand to her breast.) And I 
used to dream such wonderful dreams for you and some- 
times in the night I would awake suddenly and find you 
there so close to me, and I would ask God to protect 
you all through your life and to make you a real woman 
—— a woman that men respect and look up to. (There is 
@ pause.) And then, as the years went by, I thought my 
prayers had been answered. I still think they have. [ 
still think you are all that I wanted you to be, because I 
believe in you. (She pauses and makes an effort to con- 
trol her tears.) Baby girl, don’t do what so many girls 
have done. Don’t go down—don’t become cheap — 
don’t let people talk of you in whispers. There’s such 
another wonderful side of life. You have everything to 
live for that’s beautiful and clean. 

Kittens, (laughing tolerantly) — Oh, Buddy — you're 
just a good old-fashioned mother. You would like me 
to sit at home all the time, I suppose, and talk to you. 
Or— (Her voice suddenly becomes hard.) Or play 
tennis with Kenneth, and go to bed after dinner. Well, 
I’m not going to do anything of the kind. I have my own 
life to live and I’m going to live it. And I’m going to do 
it in my own way. 
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Etrnet — You mustn’t see this man again. 

Kittens — Who is going to prevent me? You? 

Eruet—No. I’m sorry to say I can’t. If I were a 
poor woman, I could go to the courts and have you 
forcibly restrained. As it is, I am powerless. 

Kittens — That’s a good idea. Go to the courts. 
Can’t you see the headline? — “Mrs. Hugh Westcourt 
appeals to restrain vagrant daughter.” Why don’t you 
do it? It would be great copy for the papers since 
daddy’s Russian deal. 

ErHeL — Then you do realize that our name must be 
kept clean? That we mustn’t court a scandal. 

Kittens — Buddy — you mean awfully well, but you 
belong to a different age. I keep telling you that I have 
done nothing wrong and that I know what I am doing. 

ErHEL— You were intoxicated this afternoon in a 
strange man’s apartment. Did you know then what you 
were doing? 

Kittens — Of course I did. And we won't refer to 
that again, if you don’t mind. I’ve thrashed the whole 
matter out with my father and we’re lunching tomorrow 
to take the matter up further. Seems to me since you 
referred that matter to him you might safely leave it 
in his hands. (There is a note of mockery in Kittens’ 
voice which shows that she knows how to hurt her 
mother.) 

ETHEL — Baby girl, try and understand Mummy. Do 
try, won’t you? [I’m nota prude. I — chose you instead 
of my own career and I can’t have a failure. Ill do any- 
thing you care to do — only let me keep you on the right 
track. (Suddenly.) Let’s go to Europe together — you 
and I. 

Kittens — And leave Daddy at home? 

ETHEL— Can you suggest anything else that would 
take you away from 

KitTENS — From what? 

ETHEL — This life that you’re now leading. Look at 
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your tired little eyes. I don’t want you to get old and 
coarsened so soon. (She suddenly breaks and holds 
Kittens in her arms.) My baby —my baby . . . I don’t 
want to lose you in that way. 

Kittens (releasing herself and rising) —1 don’t won- 
der you were successful on the stage, Mother. You 
should never have left it. 

ETHEL (almost sobbing) — That’s all it means to you? 

KITTENS — Yes, that’s all it means. Scene after scene. 
You always seem to be acting. 


It is a blow to Ethel, but she controls herself and a 
moment later Kittens has left her with a smile that is 
curled a little at the edges like a sneer. She has gone to 
answer the phone and complete the arrangements for her 
evening in town. 

Hugh, too, has an engagement, a business conference 
that probably will keep him so late he thinks he will take 
in a bag and stay at the club. Ethel rebels a little at 
this arrangement. She doubts them both now, and she 
and Hugh come nearer a quarrel than they ever have 
come before. She has become so different lately, he tells 
her, there is no understanding her. She never used to 
be so sort of narrow, suspicious — perhaps a tiny bit 
old-womanish! There is a sting in his words, but she 
takes it bravely, and a moment later is in his arms, sob- 
bing convulsively. 


ETHEL (looking up) —I’m not old, Hugh. Look at 
me! I’m not old but I am starved — you said there was 
hunger in my look. Well, there’s hunger in my soul 
as well. Look at me now! All these years I’ve given 
you everything; wonderful years— loving you more 
and more every day, while you —tell me that I’m — 
(She breaks down suddenly.) Old-womanish — old- 
womanish .. . 

Westcourt (embarrassed) — Ethel! 

ETHEL (through her tears) —Our honeymoon — 
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things — colors — everything you loved—I have them 
here for you — but I can’t go on longing, longing . . . 

Westcourt — For what? 

Eruet — Oh, for you! All —all—all of you! Not 
a breath has passed my lips that hasn’t been for you. 
Can’t you understand? 

Westcourt (blankly) — Understand? 

ErHEeL — I’m not jealous, but I’m human and I can’t 
—I won’t be pushed aside. What have I before me, but 
age, gray hairs and knitting? Home, alone, waiting 
— waiting —for some one —something that has gone 
forever ... I’m not jealous, I’m not whining — but 
for God’s sake, when you do come home — kiss me. 

Westcourt — Kiss you? I always kiss you. 

ETHEL — Yes — on my cheek. (Looks up; there is a 
pause.) Are my lips so dry and old? (He is embar- 
rassed for a moment and pats her shoulder. With a cry 
she tears free from him.) Don’t pat me. (There has 
been in this patting an obvious attempt to quiet her. 
What he should have done was to kiss her on the lips, but 
he didn’t. Ethel shudders from head to foot, controls 
herself; he watches her. She iurns.) Vm sorry. I’m a 
little overwrought — nervous — don’t mind me. 


Hugh’s agreement that she is overwrought and needs a 
change does not serve to quiet Ethel. Nor his advice to 
her to let Kittens work out her own problems, which he 
is sure she will do creditably. She tried to tell him what 
Mrs. Massarene has told her of Gerald Naughton and 
again he opposes her. He does not like Mrs. Massarene 
and he does not think Ethel should have anything to do 
with her. 

“You have nothing in common with this woman, my 
dear,” he says. “She is grotesque; an empty, painted 
shell pitting herself against nature. Your true woman 
is a person of simple honesty, who loves her children and 
her home and is willing to pass on unresistingly.” 
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ETHEL (sarcastically) —Yes—while her husband 
pursues his pleasurable way. Life isn’t over for him 
just because he has reached forty. The woman sacri- 
fices her youth to be a wife and mother and just when 
she has reached the age when her duties have ended and 
life lies before her, you say it is over —the Divine Will 
commands her to resign all thoughts of further living. 
That’s fair — that’s very just — isn’t it? 

Westcourt — My dear girl, I don’t say it is either 
fair or just, but your quarrel is not with me — it is 
with Nature. The woman of forty becomes the High 
Priestess of her sex. (Ethel laughs bitterly.) Really, 
Ethel, I don’t know what to make of you. You never 
acted like this before. It’s this woman who has influenced 
you. 

ETHEL — Oh, blame it on poor Massy if you like — 
it doesn’t really matter. After all, one can’t expect a 
man to sympathize with a woman’s effort to throw off 
age and live. 

Westcourt — Mrs. Massarene may not admit that she 
is old, but she is old just the same and some day she will 
burn up suddenly and tragically and when that happens 
I don’t want you to be within scorching distance. (Sud- 
denly changing his tone.) And now let’s forget all 
about her and do try and stop worrying about Kittens. 

Eruet —I can’t. She said she wouldn’t give this man 
up for any one. 

WeEstcourt — Leave her to me. I told you I am taking 
the matter up with her tomorrow at luncheon. 

ErHet — Do you think you can stop her? She will 
slip through your hands as she has slipped through mine. 
I can’t grasp her. She has me beaten. 

WEstcourt — You exaggerate. 

ETHEL — Wouldn’t you fight to save her? Wouldn’t 
you? Well, J will. That wretch shan’t get my girl! 

Westcourt —Come now, don’t go up in the air. It 
will only make the child more nervous. Take things 
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calmly. I’m alive to the possible danger. Just leave it 
all to me. 

ETHEL (bitterly) —To you! 

Westcourt — Yes, to me. I'll attend to it. Take things 
easily. You have your home and we adore you. 


ETHEL — You say I have my home . . . well, I 
haven’t I have a daughter . . . well, I haven’t. 
You would make me believe that I have you . . . but 


you know that I haven’t. 

Westcourt (at a loss) — What do you mean, Buddy? 

ETHEL (despairingly) — Oh, what’s the use? 

Kittens (enters from the hall, humming) — Ready, 
Daddy? 

Westcourt (still looking at Ethel with a puzzled 
expression) — Yes. 

Kittens (she crosses and kisses Ethel on the cheek) — 
Good night, Buddy, dear, and don’t worry. I’m really 
going to the rehearsal. (She goes back to door as West- 
court comes forward and kisses Ethel tenderly.) 

Westcourt — Remember what I said and take things 
easily. All will come well. 

KITTENS — Sure, it all comes out in the wash. Cheer 
up! (She exits.) 


After they have left, Ethel watches them through the 
window until the car has driven away. Then, realizing 
that she has been left to have her dinner alone, she 
suddenly makes a decision. 

She will not have dinner at home, she tells the maid. 
And she will want some evening things laid out. Then 
she goes to the phone and calls Mrs. Massarene. 


ETHEL (in phone) — Hello, that you, Zola? . . . Yes, 
dear, can you come over right away? . . . No, Hughie 
is gone. They’ve both gone back to town. . . . No, 


I’m not going to be alone. I’ve decided to go out — 
with you, dear. . . . Oh, I haven’t time to explain now. 
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Come over as soon as you can. Good-by. (She hangs 
up the phone, picks up her cigarette again, and puffs 
away thoughtfully, then turns and glances up at the 
portrait of herself. She then goes toward the stair, 
looking at it; slowly sinks into a chair without removing 
her eyes from the picture and begins to sing in perfect 
rhythm, “Lady, lady of the Evening.” 
Curtain. 


ACT II 


The scene is a roof club, “an exclusive cabaret atop 
one of the high buildings in the theatrical district of 
New York.” Glass doors at the right let into the dancing 
room and at the left a view is seen of the white-light 
district viewed across other roof tops. The parapet of 
the hotel is surmounted by a privet hedge and there is a 
heavy tarpaulin over the roof, held up by iron rods. 
Colored ship lights hang from the uprights, and electric 
lights play upon the waters of a fountain at the left. 

It is some time after midnight. The eight or ten 
tables scattered about are occupied by those guests who 
are not dancing. The crowd moves to and from the 
dancing floor and is made up of the usual sprinkling of 
the faster society crowd and out-of-town celebrants. 
Some are gay, others subdued to silence by the strange- 
ness of their surroundings and the mounting curiosity that 
keeps them intensely interested in the actions of the 
habitués. 

Hugh Westcourt, having spent the evening trying to 
locate Kittens, has come to the club looking for her. 
Kittens, he believes, is with Gerald Naughton, and this 
place is known as one of that young man’s favorite 
stopping places. So far Westcourt has been unable to 
locate them, but he has found Irma Raymond, Naugh- 
ton’s friend and his (Westcourt’s) favorite supper club 
partner since their meeting on the Aquitania. Irma can’t 
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help him in his search. Nor is she greatly interested. 
She has her own reasons for resenting Naughton’s interest 
in Kittens, and she is also inclined to be a little peevish 
at the sudden cooling of Westcourt’s interest in her. 

They have not long to wait for Naughton, but he comes 
alone. Also he is at first of a mind to deny that he has 
seen Kittens. Likewise he resents Westcourt’s assump- 
tion that he is an unfortunate, if not an evil, influence in 
the girl’s life. 


Westcourt (deliberately) —See here, Naughton, I 
don’t want you to see my girl again. 

JERRY — Why not? 

Westcourt — For obvious reasons. 

Jerry — Surely, you don’t think there’s anything 
wrong. 

Westcourt — I know there isn’t. She’s rather head- 
strong and wilful. Does a lot of things I don’t entirely 
approve of, but she’s all right. 

JERRY — Then why 2 

Westcourt — It’s giving her mother a great deal of 
anxiety and I want you to stop seeing her. 

Jerry — I’m afraid you haven’t a very high opinion 
of me. 

Westcourt — No; I haven’t. 

Jerry — Well, if it comes to that, you didn’t rate one 
hundred per cent with me. In fact — (Glancing at Irma.) 
{ sometimes find it difficult to think of you as being 
Kittens’ father. 

Westcourt — Let me assure you that I am. 

Jerry —I’ll take your word for it. Let me also say 
that I have always treated your daughter with the greatest 
respect. 

Wesrcourt —I don’t doubt that. But I have already 
explained how her mother feels about it. 

JERRY — | can understand that a mother would. That’s 
why I’m not resenting your attitude towards me. I’ve 
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always found Kittens to be a very charming girl. She 
has a good mind and, outside of an occasional cocktail, 
I have never noticed her doing anything that either you 
or her mother could possibly take exception to. 

Westcourt — Have I your word that you will not 
see her again? | 

JERRY — Certainly. She means nothing to me. Just 
a nice kid to spend a pleasant evening with, that’s all. 

Westcourt — Thank you. 

Jerry — But, of course, I can’t answer for the child. 

WEstcourt — I'll answer for her. 

Irma — Good! Now that that is settled, we'll all have 
a drink. 

WeEstcourt — Thank you, no. I'll take Catherine 
home. Did you say she was 

JERRY — Powdering her nose — yes. (At this moment 
Kittens appears at the door escorted by Charley.) Here 
she is now. 


Kittens is surprised, though not displeased at finding 
her father. But she is not pleased that he has come to 
take her home. She has no intention of going. Not, at 
least, until she has had a dance with Jerry. Why should 
her father take such an attitude with her? She has 
done nothing wrong, according to her standards. Why 
shouldn’t a young girl dine with a man if she likes him 
and he is a gentleman. And Naughton is always that. 
Besides, they would not be at the supper club at this hour 
if they had not come in search of her father. She wanted 
to tell him about Buddy. 

Buddy has left home and is somewhere in town with 
Mrs. Massarene. Westcourt is startled by the news. He 
cannot believe that Mrs. Westcourt would so far ignore 
his expressed wish that she have nothing more to do 
with Mrs. Massarene, or that she would leave home with- 
out leaving some word of explanation with the servants. 
But Kittens is not surprised. “Between you and me, 
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Daddy, I believe our precious Buddy is stepping out!” 
she confides. 

There is every reason now why they should go in 
search of Buddy, Westcourt insists, but Kittens is still 
keen for her dance with Jerry, and they are out on the 
floor before Westcourt can stop them. He takes advan- 
tage of their absence to have an intimate talk with Irma. 


WestcourtT (seriously) —I may as well take advan- 
tage of this opportunity to have a final understanding 
with you. 

Irma — About what, angel face? 

Wesrcourt — Ourselves. After tonight — I’m through. 

Irma — With me? 

WEstcourT — Yes. 

Irma — What have I done? 

Wesrcourt — Nothing unusual. But it had to end 
sometime, and (With an explanatory wave of his 
hand.) 

Irma — Go on, darling — your story interests me. 

Westcourt — That’s all — we’re through. 

Inma— How dramatic. The setting is perfect — 
music, gaiety and a lovely moon. (Suddenly changing 
her tone.) You’re just sore about the kid being out 
with Jerry and you’re taking it out on me. 

Westcourt — No; that has nothing to do with it. I 
had made up my mind to have an understanding with 
you tonight because it just had to be. I'll admit I might 
have been more tactful about it. 

IRMA — I'll say so. 

WEstTcouRT (continuing) —But you're a sensible, 
broad-minded girl. If I hadn’t known that — we never 
would have been such good friends. You really have 
been very sweet and I’m prepared to be generous. 

Irma — Oh, come down to earth and be natural. 

Westcourt—I mean what I’ve said, Irma. After 
tonight it’s over. 
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Irma — Think so, eh? 

Westcourt — Absolutely. After you’ve given it a 
little thought you'll realize, as I do, that it’s best for both 
of us. (Calls to passing waiter.) Waiter, check please. 

Irma — Don’t bother — it’s my party. 

WestcourT (throwing a hundred-dollar bill on the 
table) — Pay it out of that. 

Irma —You go to hell. 

Westcourt — Sorry. I’m going to take my daughter 
home. And if you care anything about this man Naugh- 
ton, you'll tell him not to let himself be seen with her 
again. 

Irma — Tell him yourself. 

Westcourt—I shall. (He turns quickly and goes 
into the dance room.) 


Through the glass doors Westcourt is seen to stop 
Jerry and Kittens and, despite the girl’s protests, to take 
her away. Jerry is somewhat irritated by the occurrence 
when he returns to Irma’s table, but entirely philosophical 
about it. He has no real interest in Kittens, he assures 
her. “She’s rather nice and easy on the eyes, but you 
heard me promise the old man I wouldn’t see her again.” 

“Yes,” Irma admits, doubtfully, “but that isn’t going 
to keep the kid at home. She’s fallen for you too hard. 

. Bet you anything you like she'll be hanging to 
the telephone by the time you get honie and she won't 
let go until you make a date to see her tomorrow.” 

A moment later the waiter has handed Naughton a 
note. He reads it and hands it to Irma. “You win,” he 
says. ‘Meet me for dinner at the usual place,” reads 
Irma from Kittens’ note. 

Mrs. Massarene, her friend Clarence, and Ethel West- 
court have entered the room and found a table. Ethel 
is beautifully gowned, her hair is marcelled and she 
looks years younger than she did in the preceding act. 

Jerry’s attention is immediately attracted to them. He 
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knows Mrs. Massarene, the widow with millions, but the 
other lady is new to him, and he finds her unusually 
attractive, much to Irma’s disgust. 

Ethel is thrilled with the experience. But she can’t 
dance unless they should happen to play an old-fashioned 
waltz or a lancers. She just wants to enjoy the excite- 
ment of looking on. And she would like awfully to 
meet Gerald Naughton, who has been pointed out to her. 
That is moving a little too fast, even for Mrs. Massarene. 
“I’m pretty broad-minded, but that is impossible,” she 
warns Ethel. “The moment your name was mentioned 
he would run for his life.” 

“Oh, but my name wouldn’t be mentioned. You’ve 
just said that I look continental, and I could easily 
assume my old dialect.” 

But Mrs. Massarene refuses to be a party to any such 
wild deception. A moment later, with her friends 
dancing, Ethel’s meeting Naughton is made easy. She 
is sitting alone when an oil man from the West notices 
her and seeks an acquaintance. 

Lurching a bit unsteadily toward her table he greets 
Ethel with a familiar “Hello, sweetie!” She tries to 
avoid him, but he is intent on dancing with her. Naugh- 
ton, returning alone from the dancing floor, notices 
Ethel’s predicament and gently but forcibly leads the 
young man away. The rest is easy. 


ETHEL (glancing roguishly at Jerry and with just a 
trace of a French accent) — Thank you, M’sieu. 

JERRY (holding the chair at table for her to be seated) 
Not at all. He won’t bother you again. 

ETHEL — It was so unexpected — he startled me. 

JERRY — He is really quite harmless. Too much hooch, 
I guess. 

ETHEL (with seeming innocence) — Hooch? 

JERRY (smiling) — Home-made liquor. 

ETHEL — Oh, yes, I understand. (Suddenly.) Are 


you the manager? 
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Jerry (laughing) — Rather not. Do J look like one? 

ErHeL — No; but you have such a way of doing things 
— with that man, for instance. 

JERRY — You knew I wasn’t the manager. You saw 
me when I was sitting over there because you smiled. 

ETHEL — So did you. 

JERRY — I thought I knew you. 

Eruet — And I thought Americans were so modern. 

Jerry — Really, I mean it. I had a very definite feel- 
ing that we had met. I still have it. May I sit down for 
a moment? 

ETHEL — You will be less conspicuous if you do. 

JERRY (sitting) — Haven’t you ever seen people and 
thought suddenly to yourself, “I must know them?” 
Well, that’s how I felt when you came in a little while 
ago. You don’t think me cheeky for saying that, do 
you? 

ETHEL — I do not know what to think. 

JERRY — I’m not really so terrible. After all, I know 
the people you’re with. Mrs. Massarene is an old friend 
of mine. She comes here quite often, but I don’t remem- 
ber ever having seen you here before. 

ETHEL — No, this is my first visit. 

JERRY — You’re not an American, are you? 

ETHEL — What makes you think I’m not? 

Jerry — The way you look and act. And the delight- 
ful intonation in your speech. 

Eruet — If I am not American, what am I? 

Jerry — French — decidedly French. 

ETHEL (laughingly) — You're clever, M’sieu 

Jerry — My name is Naughton — Gerald Naughton. 

ETHEL — Really? 

Jerry — Yes. (Obviously waiting for her to speak her 
name, but as she does not he continues.) It doesn’t mean 
anything to you I suppose? 

Eruet — No; I don’t think that I have ever heard of 
you. 
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Jerry —I had an idea we had met in Paris last sum- 
mer. How long have you been over? 

ETHEL — Quite a long time. But we did not meet in 
Paris — it’s useless to pretend that we did. 

Jerry — Well, when Mrs. Massarene comes back, let’s 
say we’ve met somewhere. Come on, be a sport. It will 
be a good joke. 

ErHEeL — But Mrs. Massarene knows we haven’t met. 

JERRY — How could she? 

ETHEL — She spoke of you a momeni ago. 

Jerry — Oh, then you did know who I was? 

Erneit — Not your name. 

Jerry — How did she happen to speak of me? 

ETHEL — I think it was in connection with an affair of 
the heart. You are famous for that, it seems. 

JERRY — Oh, come, you mustn’t believe all you hear. 

ETHEL — Are you at this moment breaking some one’s 
heart? 

JERRY — You don’t feel uncomfortable, do you? 


Before Mrs. Massarene and her partner have returned 
Ethel has agreed-to pretend that she and Naughton have 
met before, in Paris. Her name, she also confides to him, 
is de Bresac — Mme. Yvonne de Bresac (a character she 
had once played on the stage). Mrs. Massarene’s amaze- 
ment is calmly smiled away by Ethel, and a moment later 
the two new-old friends are dancing. 

“Well, thank goodness I’m not responsible,” Mrs. 
Massarene sighs. “I didn’t introduce him and she’s old 
enough to take care of herself.” 

Now the others are dancing and Ethel and Naughton 
have returned from the floor. He begs her to sit at his 
table and, though hesitantly, she agrees. 


ETHEL — You have such a compelling way —I can- 
not resist you — (Going to table.) But you must com- 
pensate me. 

JERRY — How? 
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ETHEL (sitting) — By telling me more about this young 
girl who is breaking her heart for you. 

Jerry — Stuff and nonsense. Her heart is too young 
and sound to even crack. 

ErHEeL — You know — you remind me of some one 


who— (She makes a quaint but expressive French 
gesture.) 
JERRY — Who? 


ETHEL — I find myself about to confide in you already. 

JERRY — Go on—every one does. I suppose it’s 
because I am subconsciously sympathetic. 

ETHEL — Oh, yes, you’re sympathetic — I can see that. 
You have a good deal of the woman in you. 

Jerry — In me? 

ETHEL — Yes; every real man has. 

JERRY — I’m not sure that I like that. 

ErHEeL — Why not? You are strong, yet weak. You 
have both charm and courage. You catch the feminine 
imagination. (Changing suddenly.) But I think we 
had better return to my table or I will be in disgrace with 
my friends. 

Jerry — Don’t worry about them. With all due re- 
spect to Mrs, Massarene and that fellow with her, they 
belong to a class of Americans who are always looking 
for excitement which they never find, because they 
haven’t the courage to follow their emotions. They come 
and sit in a place like this and try to imagine they are 
having a good time, whereas these places only contrive 
to start things. It is their point of departure, if you 
understand what I mean. 

Eruet —I think I do. I like the place —I love the 
color of it all 

Jerry — So do I. I simply crave color. That’s why 
I like you. You’re just one gob of it. 


ErHeL—Y ou don’t take women very seriously, do you? 
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Jerry — I’ve met so few women worth taking seri- 
ously. 

Eruet — What kind have you known? 

Jerry — All kinds and shapes and sizes, and I find 
them all the same, with slight variations. They all react 
to the same flatteries——they are all offended by the 
same slights. It’s either “Kiss me” or “Never speak to 
me again.” 

ETHEL — And yet you say you are not cruel. 

Jerry—I’m not. My life is dedicated to good. 
Think of the thousands paid yearly to beauty specialists 
for a lot of useless creams and junk that is supposed to 
give them sparkle and warmth and attraction, while I 
give them all that, and more, for nothing. 

ETHEL — How do you do that? 

Jerry — A stolen kiss; a few tender words; a surrepti- 
tious note; an hour or so in the afternoon. 

ETHEL — Or evening. 

Jerry — Exactly. My treatment gives them a per- 
manent beauty flush. Why, ’ve known husbands who 
react to the change in their wives so quickly that after 
one treatment I’d never see the woman again. (They 
both laugh.) 

ETHEL — I’m afraid you’re very conceited. 

Jerry — Not at all — I’m merely frank. Your modern 
woman adores respect and when she gets it from a fellow 
like me from whom she expects the worst — it knocks her 
off her feet. 

ETHEL — In other words, you supply all that the other 
man fails to provide. 

JERRY — Most men treat women as just women. I try 
to make them feel superior to myself. I talk to them 
and build for them a mental temple where I place them 
securely on a throne and then just keep on bowing. 
ETHEL — You certainly are frank, M’sieu. I like that 
in you. 
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Naughton is emboldened by Ethel’s seeming interest. 
He cannot bear the thought of permitting their acquain- 
tance to end there. They must meet again, where they 
can talk quietly. She must have dinner with him soon. 

Ethel is inclined to discourage the suggestion — until, 
accidentally, she picks up the note from Kittens Irma has 
left on the table. Reading it she is suddenly resolved 
to accept the dinner invitation — if Naughton will make 
it for the next night. When he tries to worm out of that 
particular date she accuses him of having an engagement 
with his younger charmer, and finally he agrees to put the 
other off. He will phone Ethel at Mrs. Massarene’s 
and they will go to some quiet place. 

“But it’s a secret,” she warns him. 

“A wonderful secret,” he sighs. A moment later Mrs. 
Massarene is back and Naughton has gallantly bid them 
good-night. 

Ethel is radiant. Mrs. Massarene is seriously anxious. 
“But, my dear,” she protests, “you can’t dine with a man 
like that!) What would people think? What would they 
say?” 


ETHEL (enthusiastically) — Nobody will know. We'll 
go to some quiet place. 

Mrs. MassarENE — I absolutely forbid it. 

ETHEL — Don’t you see, dear? It’s just what I have 
been hoping for — praying for. He was to have dined 
with Kittens and I won him over. Fate has thrown him 
into my hands. 

Mrs. MassaRENE — Surely you're not going to pursue 
it any further? 

ETHEL — Why not?—If I attract him? And it will 
cure my girl. 

Mrs. MassaRENE — And what about Hugh? You don’t 
suppose he'll permit you 

ETHEL (interrupting) — He can’t stop me now that I 
know the way. 
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Mrs. MassarENE — My dear, I think you’re quite mad. 
The whole thing is impossible. Some one is sure to see 
you and Naughton is no fool. And when he learns who 
you are 

ETHEL (interrupting again and speaking her dialect) 
—To him I am Mme. de Bresac and Mme. de Bresac I 
shall remain until it is accomplished. 

Mrs. MassaRENE — Don’t be a litile fool. It will not 
be as easy as you think. Mrs. Barnes saw you a moment 
ago dancing with him and you know what a gossip she is. 

ETHEL — What do I care? 

Mrs. MassARENE — Only a moment ago she told me 
about having seen Hugh here with that girl. 

Ernet — Hugh? 

Mrs. MassaRENE — Yes; it was before we came. 

EtrHEL — Miss Philadelphia. 

Mrs. MassaRENE — That’s not her name. 

ETHEL — So he was here with her in public. 

Mrs. MassaRENE — Then Kittens came with Naughton 
and Hughie took your daughter home. 

ErHet — Thank you for telling me, Massy. You’ve 
given me the encouragement I needed. You'll let me stay 
in town with you for awhile, won’t you? 

Mrs. MassarENE — What about the family? 

ETHEL — I don’t think a week without me would make 
much difference to them. 


Hugh Westcourt is back. He has been to Mrs. Massa- 
rene’s apartment and learned from her maid where his 
wife may be found. He is plainly angry, but holding 
his temper as best he can. 

Ethel is in no way disturbed. She has made up her 
mind to live, she informs him, and “Massy” is going to 
show her how. She has often wondered what it was that 
kept Hugh and Kittens away from home so much, and 
now that she knows she rather likes it. Furthermore, she 
has no intention of going home. She and Mrs. Massarene 
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have planned to go on to another, and later, club. 
Neither will she be home the next day. She has a very 
important dinner engagement with a charming man. 

She thanks him for the suggestion that what she needs 
—and is going to take —is a trip to White Sulphur 
Springs, but she cannot accept. He and Kittens had 
better go without her. 


WEstcourt (angrily) — Are you coming with me or 
not? 

ETHEL —I’m sorry if it offends you, but I’m not. 
You see, I have never interfered with your life or your 
pleasure and it isn’t fair of you to interfere with mine. 

WEstTcourRT (indicating Mrs. Massarene) —Is it this 
woman who has influenced you? 

ErHet — No, my dear, it is yourself. 

WeEstcourt — Well, I think it is. 

Mrs. MassaRENE — You're a silly man, Hughie. Can’t 
you really see or are you utterly blind? 

WEstcourtT — I see that the very thing I warned her 
against has happened. You’ve poisoned her mind, and 
if you continue to have your way she will become as 
bad as you. 

ETHEL (sharply) —I won’t have you speak to her 
like that. Massy is my friend —the only one I’ve got. 

Westcourt — Your friend! A woman who encour- 
ages you to make dinner engagements with men you meet 
for the first time! You call that friendship? 

ETHEL — What do you know about it? What do you 
know about me or anything else, if it comes to that? 

WEstcourt — I know there is something in you now 
that I never suspected before, and it’s broken out. 

ETHEL — Yes, it has. And it intends to stay out until 
it pleases me to return. 

Westcourt — Has it occurred to you that I may have 
something to say about your return? 

ErHet — Whatever you say will make very little dif- 
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ference in my plans. What I do hasn’t concerned you for 
ten years — why should it concern you now? 

Westcourt (after an effort at self-control) — Very 
well, but understand this, unless you return home with 
me now — immediately — you need not return at all. 

Eruet — Really? (Smiles at him, then rises and be- 
gins to put her wrap about her shoulders.) Are we ready, 
Massy? 

Mrs. MassaRENE — Yes dear, I’m ready. (To Clar- 
ence.) Clarence! (Clarence, who has been staring 
transfixed at Westcourt, jumps to his feet.) 

CLARENCE — Yes—I’m ready. (He assists Mrs. 
Massarene with her wrap.) 

ETHEL — Come along, then. 

WEstcourt — Where are you going? 

ETHEL — I told you, Hughie, we’re going to the Four 
Hundred Club. 

Westcourt (incredulously) — Ethel! 

ETHEL (sweetly) — And you can go to — Philadel- 
phia. 


She laughs and sweeps out into the dance room fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Massarene and Clarence, who murmur 
good night to Westcourt as they disappear. Westcourt 
stands looking after them for a moment, then mechan- 
ically sinks into a chair as the orchestra swells into 
“You’ve Gotta See Mama Every Night or You Can’t 
See Mama at All.” 


Curtain. 
ACIe IIT 


Two weeks later Kittens and her father are back from 
a trip to White Sulphur Springs, and the first visit Kit- 
tens has made is to Naughton’s rooms. She is there now 
in his sitting room drinking cocktails she has made for 
herself. Davis, Naughton’s man, is terribly upset but 
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Kittens refuses to take his objections seriously. True, 
he may lose his place, having admitted her against Mr. 
Naughton’s orders, but if he does she will give him 
another, so why should he worry. She is there to wait 
for Mr. Naughton and she intends to wait. 

Davis has some difficulty getting her to hide in the bed- 
room when the doorbell rings, but she is out of the way 
when Irma calls. Irma also is intent on seeing Mr. 
Naughton. He is, she assumes from the closed bedrogm 
door, at home and occupied. She would not think of dis- 
turbing him — but she will wait. 

A moment later Kittens has burst defiantly into the 
room. She doesn’t care much what Irma thinks about 
her being there, or about her slightly excited condition. 
She feels that, in a way, she and Irma should stand by 
each other since Jerry has taken up with this French 
person he seems crazy about. 

“T really think, if it comes right down to it,” Kittens 
confesses, “if I had to lose him, which, of course, is too 
absurd, I think I had rather lose him to some one I know, 
like you, for instance, than to a stranger. And this 
woman who called up was a foreigner.” 

Kittens is back in the bedroom making herself pre- 
sentable, and Irma has quietly telephoned Hugh West- 
court and made an appointment with him, when Naugh- 
ton returns. He is plainly displeased at finding her there. 
But she refuses to be seriously disturbed by his displeas- 
ure. She knows he is expecting the “French dame” 
and she is frankly jealous. She feels, considering their 
long and intimate friendship, that she should come first 
in any serious affair he may consider and when he 
frankly tells her that Mme. de Bresac means more to 
him than any other woman ever has or ever can, she be- 
comes a littie threatening. 

“I’ve got all the patience and all the understanding and 
all the license in the world,” she tells him, “but I won’t 
lose you! I won't! So get that clearly in your mind.” 
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Jerry (speaking quietly) — You're not in love with 
me, Irma, you just think you are because you’ve told 
yourself so many times that you ought to be. We’re only 
good pals. That’s all we’ve ever been to each other, and 
that’s all we ever will be. I’m your friend and I think 
you’re mine. That’s why I don’t mind telling you that 
this woman you are talking about is the only one I’ve ever 
been on the level with in all my life. 

Irma (tensely) — You're in love with her then! 
Jerry — I’m afraid so. 
Irma (incredulously) — No 

me. 

Jerry — I’m serious. It’s really got me this time. 

Irma — But she’s forty if she’s a day. 

Jerry —I don’t know how old she is and I don’t 
care. There’s something about her — perhaps her soul 
— that will be eternally young. 

IrMA (scornfully) — Soul!—that dame? 

Jerry —I don’t expect you to understand, but there 
is a spiritual quality about her, I tell you 

IRMA (interrupting) — Spirits of Ammonia! Don’t 
fall for that French bunk, Jerry. It was invented by Eve 
in the garden of Eden. (Then, suddenly changing her 
tone.) I’d walk the streets for you, Jerry Naughton, 
and you know it. 

JERRY (accepting her hand and patting it fondly) — 
I’d do anything in the world for you, old girl. 

Irma — Then be a good boy. Fill up this French 
dame with ozone and let her float away. Give her up and 
make little Irma happy. 

JERRY — Now, listen, Irma, I’ve said I’m your friend 
— probably the best friend you'll ever have; but you 
mustn’t try and tell me what to do. You’ve gotten lone- 
some because Westcourt has been away and you worked 
it out in your own mind that I belong to you — but I 
don’t. I belong to no one but myself. I’ve played 
around with a lot of women, as you know, but I never 


You’re just kidding 
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deliberately deceived any of them and that goes for you, 
too. So just forget everything you’ve said and I will, too. 

Irma — You won’t cut her out? 

Jerry —I can’t. It’s gone too far. 

Irma — All right—but don’t blame me for what 
happens. 

JERRY — You're not threatening me, are you? 

Irma — Ill queer you with her if it’s the last thing I 
ever do. 


Irma has gone to keep her appointment with Westcourt, 
when the second surprise of Naughton’s homecoming 
appears in the person of Kittens. If he was displeased 
at finding Irma, he is plainly distressed at the discovery 
of Kittens, particularly when he notices the effect the 
cocktails have had. He has given his word that he will 
not see her again, and she has no business to be there. 
She must, he insists, go at once. At least as soon as she 
straightens herself up. She is a good deal of a sight. 

But Kittens is not at all inclined to hurry. She knows 
he would be rid of her because he has another engage- 
ment — with the French person — and she would delay 
that meeting even if she cannot prevent it. He has suc- 
ceeded in getting her only so far as the bedroom when 
Davis announces the arrival of Mme. de Bresac. A 
moment later Kittens has been started on her way out 
through the bedroom and Ethel Westcourt has arrived. 

Ethel is there for two reasons. First. she has heard 
indirectly that Kittens and Hugh are back and that Kit- 
tens has said she was going to Naughton’s rooms, and, 
second, she has come to tell him that their own flirtation 
must end. 

Naughton freely confesses that “the Westcourt girl” 
has been there. She came without his knowledge and he 
has sent her home. But he refuses to accept Ethel’s de- 
cision that they must not see each other again. 


EtrHeEt — It would make you very angry to know that 
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I have deceived you and that this is the last time we 
meet. 

Jerry — Nothing could make me angry with you; 
but you just try and shake little Jerry now. You don’t 
seem to realize that I am in love with you. You laughed 
at me the other day when I told you so— it was the 
truth! 

ErHeL — I don’t want you to love me. 

Jerry — Why not? 

ErHet — I have deceived you. 

Jerry — How? 

ETHeLt — I am not French — I am American. 

Jerry — That doesn’t surprise me 

ETHEL — You have known it? 

Jerry — Yes, and it amused me very much, but after 
all, that’s not a very grave deception — you are still 
you. 

ETHEL — There is also something else. 

JERRY — What? 

ETHEL (slowly) —I have decided never to see you 
again. 

JERRY — Good Lord! Why? 

ETHEL — I’m a married woman, Jerry. 

JERRY — Married to whom? 

ETHEL — I can’t tell you that, but I’ve been married 
a great many years and I have a child. 

JERRY — A child? 

ETHEL — A grown-up child — almost a woman. 

Jerry — Why are you telling me this now? 

ETHEL — Because I’m tired of play-acting. I want 
you to know the truth. 

JERRY — Do you love your husband? 

ETHEL — What has that to do with it? 

JERRY (persistently) — Do you love him? 

ETHEL — I thought I did. 

JERRY — Exactly! You thought you did, but you 
don’t! That’s why you’ve told me all this. Your con- 
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science wouldn’t let you go on deceiving me because 
you realized that you were beginning to care. 

ErHeL — Not quite. I won’t deny I feel rather silly 
— rather foolish about the whole thing. But somehow 
—I felt you would take it like this — only you could. 

JERRY — How do you know how I have taken it? 
You don’t suppose for one moment that your sudden 
change of nationality and the appearance of an unseen 
husband and child make the slightest difference in my 
feelings toward you, do you? You can’t ever really 
have been in love not to have found out that nothing 
makes any difference when you really care. And you do 
care, don’t you? (Lthel is silent.) Don’t you? 

ErHeL — No! 

JerRY — You do! Why don’t you acknowledge it? 
That’s why you’re here now. That’s why you’ve told me 
all this. Oh, my dear, do you suppose that anything you 
could say would make any difference in the way I feel 
towards you? I am glad you told me because it proves 
that you feel as I do. 

ETHEL — No, no. 

JERRY — It’s no use your denying it. I know! You’re 
the most adorable creature in the world and I am simply 
mad about you. (He tries to embrace her, but Ethel 
rises.) 

ErHet —I told you that I am not going to see you 
again, Jerry. 

JERRY — You're afraid of me. 

ETHEL — That may be. But I am not going to see 
you again. (Jerry rises and smiles.) I mean it. 

JERRY — Well, sit down and see if I can’t reason you 
out of that. 

Eruet — No; I have said what I came to say and 
I am going. Will you let me have my wrap, please? 

Jerry (looks at her intently for a moment, then turns 
with a shrug of his shoulders) Just as you like. (He 
geis her wrap, places it about her shoulders, then, as she 
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to him and implants a long, lingering kiss upon her lips. 
At first the suddenness of the attack surprises her and she 
attempts to draw away, but after a moment her resist- 
ance ceases and she becomes almost limp. As he releases 
her she steps back and covers her face with her hands — 
very penitently.) I’m sorry. I couldn’t help myself. 
Please forgive me. 

ETHEL (with her face still hidden) — It wasn’t your 
fault. 

Jerry —It was, and now you hate me, don’t you? 
You think I am like all other men —that all I want is 
to possess you. (She shakes her head negatively, but 
he continues as though angry with himself.) Well, it’s 
true. I do want you. I want you as I’ve never wanted a 
woman in all my life. I’m just a beast. (Then, after a 
pause.) Go on—tell me what you think of me. I de- 
serve it! 

ETHEL (slowly) —T’m not angry, Jerry — not with 
you. I’m only angry at myself. I thought I was immune 
to this sort of thing. I never thought I could feel this 
way again. No woman should at my age. (Suddenly 
sinking on the sofa.) Oh, ’m so ashamed. 

JERRY (seating himself quickly beside her) — Listen, 
dear, there’s nothing to be ashamed of. If I have made 
you feel as J feel you should rejoice, because it is what 
God intended. I don’t know who your husband is and I 
don’t care. You’re mine — you belong to me and I’m 
going to hold you in spite of him or anything else in the 
world — Let’s go away — Europe — anywhere - 


The bedroom door is suddenly opened and Kittens 
bursts into the room. Her excitement verges upon hysteria 
as she confronts Naughton. Ethel has turned away and 
for the moment Kittens does not recognize her mother. 
She continues to upbraid Jerry for his attitude toward 
her and refuses to pay any attention to his angry demand 
that she leave the room. 
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Kirrens — No I won’t. I’m going to let this woman 
know what kind of a liar and cheat you are. This woman 
and all the others — the dozens of others. 

Jerry — Be quiet! (Turning apologetically to Ethel 
whose back is turned toward him.) Ym dreadfully sorry 
this has happened. It wasn’t my fault, I assure you. 

Kirrens — Oh, no — nothing is your fault. It’s not 
your fault that I’m in love with you. It’s not your fault 
that I’m making a fool of myself now. (Becoming 
hysterical.) Who is this woman, anyhow? That’s what 
I want to know. Who is she? Why don’t you introduce 
us? 

Jerry — You have nothing in common with this lady. 

Kittens — Common? (Laughing hysterically.) That’s 
good, that is. I guess we’re both common enough. She 
let you make love to her just as you’ve made love to me. 
She has let you hold her in your arms and kiss her, just 
as I did. That makes us equal, doesn’t it? 

JERRY — You’re intoxicated. 

Kittens — Don’t you hurt me, you brute. (Suddenly 
turning toward Ethel in a rage.) What’s the matter? 
Are you afraid to let me see your face? 

ETHEL (turning) — Afraid? (As the two women con- 
front each other there is a pause. Kittens stops in be- 
wilderment as she recognizes Ethel.) 

Kittens (incredulously) — Buddy! 

Jerry — You know each other? 

Kittens — Know each other? (With a hysterical 
laugh.) Oh, my God! 

ETHEL (quite calmly) — This happens to be my child, 
Jerry. 

JERRY — Good Lord! 

ETHEL —I was just explaining that I had one — re- 
member? Slightly ironical that she should have been 
here all the time — isn’t it? 

Kirrens — Our Buddy —the respectable member of 
the family —so prim and proper. Couldn’t even un- 
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derstand her daughter wanting a cocktail. You lec- 
tured me for knowing Jerry Naughton. (Suddenly be- 
coming harsh.) This is funny —this is. (She laughs 
hysterically.) 

Jerry — You'll pardon me if I find this a bit confus- 
ing, won’t you? 

Kirrens — Just a good, sweet, old-fashioned mother. 
(Suddenly becoming harsh.) And all the time you 
wanted him for yourself. 

ErHet — Catherine! 

Kirrens— You were acting all the time — with 
Daddy and me and everybody. It’s born in you to pre- 
tend you’re something you are not. You were even act- 
ing with him. (Turning away.) Oh, my God! What a 
joke it all is! 


A moment later Westcourt and Irma arrive. Westcourt 
sees Kittens first and angrily demands an explanation 
from Naughton, which the latter freely gives. He has 
done his best to keep Kittens away and he would be very 
grateful if her father will use his parental authority to 
control her, 

Kittens is still rebellious and dramatically calls her 
father’s attention to her mother. Westcourt is relieved 
rather than shocked by the sight of Ethel, believing that 
she is there for the purpose of saving her daughter. But 
he is soon undeceived as to that. Kittens tells him of 
what she has overheard and what she has seen; of Jerry’s 
confession of love for Buddy and of his kissing her. And 
Ethel has quite calmly confirmed her daughter’s state- 
ment. 


ETHEL — What I want you to think doesn’t matter, 
because you'll think as you like anyway. But the facts 
are very simple. I came here today because I knew that 
you and Kittens had returned from White Sulphur 
Springs; and [| also heard, indirectly, that she was here 
in Mr. Naughton’s house. I came over to see if it was 
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true. I foolishly thought that she might need me. It 
seems that she didn’t. That’s all there is to it. 

Jerry —No, not all. I have something to add to 
that. 

Wesrcourt — You — You're a dirty blackeuard. 

Jerry — That’s merely your point of view, but it 
doesn’t prevent my being entitled to my say since I am 
the most involved party in these proceedings. 

Westcourt —I suppose you’re going to deny every- 
thing that has been said. 

JERRY — On the contrary, I want to confirm it. All 
that Mrs. Westcourt has told you is true. This is the first 
time that she has ever been in my apartment and her visit 
here today was quite unexpected. As for Kittens here 
— she’s a nice enough kid, but I’m not in love with her 
and never have been. And I meant my promise never to 
see her again. As a matter of fact, I didn’t know that 
either of you had returned from White Sulphur until I 
got home this evening and found her here. She had been 
drinking cocktails and making a damned nuisance of 
herself. (As Kittens makes a movement.) Im sorry, 
my dear, but you may as well have the truth. (Continu- 
ing to Westcourt.) And you will oblige me very much 
hereafter by using your authority or whatever it is that 
a parent uses to keep a wilful child where she belongs 
— at home. 

Kirrens — Jerry Naughton, that’s the most contempt- 
ible thing I ever heard a man say. 

Westcourt — I agree with you. 

Jerry — Why not face facts? You know —all this 
talk of unprotected bachelors like myself pursuing 
women and trying to get them into their clutches is a lot 
of damned nonsense. Nine times out of ten it’s the 
women who pursue us. They have neither ethics nor 
morals — and damned little sportsmanship. Once they 
get their eyes on an attractive man they take every ad- 
vantage of their sex to round him up, and— (with a 
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glance at Kittens) —the younger they are the less com- 
punction they have about doing it. Oh, I admit that 
doesn’t apply to all men but I assure you that has been 
my own experience. 

IRMA (sarcastically) — You just hate yourself, don’t 
you? 

Jerry — No. Why should 1? (Indicating Westcourt.) 
He knows that what I say is true— you all know it, 
but it isn’t good form to admit it. We have such a 
chivalrous idea of our women. Now take our present 
situation — Kittens here has contrived to place me in a 
most unpleasant position through no fault of my own. 

Kittens — Deny that you ever made love to me. 

JERRY — You dreamed it. 

Kittens — You cad! 

JERRY — There you are — that’s what I mean. If she 
can’t do it in one way, she'll do it in another. This 
town is infested with a bunch of very dangerous kids — 
just out of the cradle — whose parents seem to be too 
busy to warn them against playing with fire and some- 
thing ought to be done about it. 


Westcourt has some difficulty restraining his anger. 
Of one thing he is convinced: Whatever settlement they 
may agree upon as to their future relations, Naughton’s 
room is no place for further discussion. He demands 
that Ethel come with him at once, and if she does not 
she must take the consequences. 


ETHEL — Don’t threaten me, Hughie. 

WEstcourt — You'll only have yourself to blame. 

ETHEL — Oh, stop talking about it. There was a 
time when I feared as well as respected you — when 
your slightest desire was a command — when my one 
thought was to please you—to make you happy. But 
all that has passed. “Times have changed,” as you so 
aptly phrased it when I called your attention to Kittens’ 
conduct. I have become a woman of today. I have be- 
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come a dancing mother. I have begun to step out with 
my foot on the gas and I like it, Hughie. So take this 
precious daughter of ours and yourself —home. I’m 
going to stay here and see what life is all about. 

WEstcourT (incredulously) —I wouldn’t have be- 
lieved it. After all these years—to think that you 
would have deceived me like this. 

ETHEL — Deceived you? You've deceived me every 
day, every month. You’ve been dishonest with me for 
years. You never gave me a thought. What did it mat- 
ter what I was doing, or how I was spending my time, so 
long as you pursued your pleasurable way. It never 
occurred to you that I needed care and love —the kind 
of love that every woman craves. 

Westcourt — I’ve explained all that to you. 

Erez — But you lied about it, Hughie. “The woman 
of forty becomes the High-Priestess of her sex.” A 
beautiful line, Hughie, but it isn’t true. I’ve found out 
that life isn’t over at forty; that it has only just begun; 
that a woman can still feel and thrill to the same desires 
that she had at twenty. 

Wesrcourt (looking at Jerry) — You mean that this 
man 

ETHEL — Yes. He has proved it to me — he has held 
me in his arms — he has kissed me — he loves me. 

Westcourt (enraged) — You wanton! 

Kittens — Daddy! 

Westcourt— Be quiet. (To Ethel.) That’s all I 
need to hear. It confirms everything that I have sus- 
pected. If that is what you want, go to him — gratify 
your desires — your love of thrills, because I don’t 
want you. After what you’ve just said there can never 
be anything between us again — ever. 

ErHet — A-ha! It’s all in the point of view, isn’t it, 
Hughie? 

Westcourt — So far as I am concerned you may con- 
sider yourself free from this moment. I will put nothing 
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in the way of your separation or (with a scathing glance 
at Jerry) your thrills. 
Kittens (protesting) — But, Daddy 
Westcourt — Come, Kittens. (He goes out.) 
Kirrens—I’m awfully sorry, Buddy. (She comes 
down to her mother.) 1 don’t know why I was so stupid. 
Please forgive me — won't you? 


“Ethel glances at her with contempt and then turns 
away. Kittens hesitates a moment and turns with a 
look of bewilderment. As she sees Jerry she draws back 
slightly; then, with a sob, she turns quickly and goes 
out.” 


Curtain. 


ACT IV 


A week later, in the Westcourt home, Kittens and her 
boy friend, Kenneth, surprise the servants preparing 
lunch for Hugh Westcourt and a stranger. Kittens had 
not expected her father home and she thinks she had 
better stay and see who is coming. She doesn’t propose 
to have him getting into any more trouble. 

She is still bitter against her mother. “There’s some 

xcuse for me,” she explains. “I’m young and inex- 
perienced, but Mother is old enough to know better. I 
don’t want to seem hard on her, Kenneth, but she’s hurt 
Daddy cruelly. He’s suffering. He doesn’t sleep. I 
can hear him pacing up and down the room half the 
night. He loved her, Kenneth — he thinks he still loves 
her. (With a deep sigh.) It’s a terrible thing to love 
and be betrayed . . . I know it’s awful to speak of my 
mother in this way, but there’s no use blinding ourselves 
to facts.” 

When Westcourt comes he admits the luncheon and the 
stranger and he doesn’t want Kittens to stay. His guest 
is to be Gerald Naughton. Kittens is doubly surprised 
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at this, but it is her father’s idea that what he wishes to 
say to Naughton can much better be said there than any 
other place. 

When Naughton comes Kittens greets him coldly and 
flares out of the room. Westcourt is plainly upset but 
courteous. He has asked Naughton to come that they 
may talk the situation over, particularly in reference 
to the report that Ethel is sailing for Europe the end of 
the week. He doesn’t want her to go. He wants her to 
come back to her home and her daughter. And if Naugh- 
ton will meet him half way he believes that it can be so 
arranged. Ethel has refused to see him. 

But Naughton can see no hope of such a plan, and he 
certainly is in no mood to be bribed. He truly and 
sincerely loves Ethel and he believes she loves him. 


Westcourt — My dear man, what my wife is suffer- 
ing from is resentment against me and that feeling always 
begets a desire for revenge. You are merely the instru- 
ment chosen to gratify it. She couldn’t care for a man 
like you. 

JERRY — In what way are you better than I am? 

Westcourt — Be serious — please. 

JERRY —I may be all that you think me, but every- 
thing is comparative in this world, and judged by that 
standard, I am no worse than you. 

Westcourt — What? 

Jerry —I had nothing to begin with —just a good 
appearance and my wits — which I have used to the best 
advantage. But you were born with a silver spoon in 
your mouth — family — breeding — all the money you 
could use. You won the love of the finest woman in the 
world and married her. She gave you a child — a won- 
derful home. You had everything a man could ask for 
— and yet — you fell for Irma. 

Westcourt — That’s all over and done with. 

jerry — You not only cheated your wife, Westcourt, 
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you cheated yourself. And I never did that. I was 
always on the level with myself —that is why I think 
I’m better than you are. 

Westcourt — What has all this to do with my wife? 

Jerry — Just this. I think it is about time you thought 
about her and her happiness. 

Westcourt — Are you thinking of it? 

Jerry —I am. If she tells me that she doesn’t love 
me and that her happiness is here with you, I'll take 
myself out of her life. Will you do as much? 

Westcourt — No, damn it, I won’t. 

JERRY (triumphantly) — Ah, there you are! 

Westcourt — Because I don’t believe it would mean 
her happiness. In her present condition she doesn’t 
know what she wants and I’m not going to let her make 
a damn fool of herself. 


Mrs. Massarene is calling. She has come to ask if 
Westcourt has any objection to Ethel taking a few of 
her personal things from her rooms. Ethel is outside in 
the car and Westcourt would like to talk with her, but 
Mrs. Massarene is afraid that if she sees him she will 
bolt. 

It is finally agreed, largely at Naughton’s suggestion, 
that the Westcourts be left alone to have the talk Hugh 
desires. “We are both agreed that it is her happiness we 
want, and that being so, Mr. Westcourt should be given 
an opportunity to speak to her — providing he will 
abide by her decision in the matter.” To which Westcourt 
agrees. 

Ethel does not try to avoid the interview. She is quite 
clear in her own mind as to what she will do, and why. 
She will carry through her plan to sail for Europe 
pamcay, because she is convinced it is the best thing 
to do. 


WEstcourt — The best thing for whom? 
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ETHEL — For myself of course. 

Wesrcourt — What about me? What about your 
daughter? 

Erne —I should think you would both be glad to 
have me out of the way. 

Westcourt — Don’t be idiotic! Youre still my wife. 

Eruet — A mere technicality. 

Westcourt — Well, you’re still Catherine’s mother, 
or do you consider that a mere technicality as well? 

ETHEL — Where is all this leading us to, Hugh? 
What do you want of me? 

WeEstcourt —I want you to come back home where 
you belong. You’ve no right to go trapesing about in 
this irresponsible manner. 

ETHEL — Surely you wouldn’t have me come back 
after all that has happened. What would your friends 
say? Where is your pride? Your self-respect? 

WeEstcourtT — Gone — gone with everything else. I 
haven’t an ounce of pride left. I realize now that you’ve 
become a habit and that I can’t do without you. Oh, 
don’t look so startled. One can’t go on loving the same 
woman for twenty years and not miss her when she 
leaves. Come back, Ethel. I shan’t reproach you for 
what you’ve done. Come back and both forget it and 
start all over. : 

ETHEL — That’s very generous of you, Hughie, but 
I’m afraid I can’t change my plans now. 

WestcourT — You mean on account of this fellow 
Naughton? 

ETHEL — That sounds suspiciously like jealousy. 

Wesrcourtr— Why deny it? I am jealous. But 
even if I were not, I would still feel it my duty to pre- 
vent you making a damn fool of yourself. 

ErHEL — So it’s only a matter of duty, eh? 

Westcourt — Duty and loyalty to one’s own. I 
must protect you from yourself. (Starting for door.) 
Let me tell Mrs. Massarene to go back alone. 
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Erne. (restraining him quickly) — Please don’t do 
that. She would only have to send the car back for me 
and that would be such a waste of time. 

Westcourt — You persist in carrying out your mad 
intentions? 

Etnet —I have no alternative. I can’t come back 
here. 

Westcourt — Why not? I’ve asked you to. I’ve 
humbled myself, and will continue to do so. Don’t you 
see how awful it is going to be without you, Ethel? Just 
Kittens and myself here — alone. 

ETHEL (after a moment's pause) — It was only a few 
short weeks azo that you and your daughter left me here 
to dine alone after you and I had tried to discuss my 
problems. You weren’t very helpful, Hughie, nor did you 
consider then that I might have found my home empty 
without you. You were very anxious to return to town 
despite the fact that you had only been here a very few 
minutes. 

Westcourt — It was business. 

EtHEL — It was Philadelphia. (As Westcourt moves 
startled.) Yes, Hughie, I knew where you were going. 
I had always known and it seemed to me then that I had 
been thinking of your comfort — your happiness — long 
enough. It was time to think of my own. Like most men, 
you forget that women react to the same impulses — the 
same emotions as you do, but we usually have an incen- 
tive that restrains us. In my case, it was loyalty to you 
and duty to my daughter. That incentive has been taken 
from me, therefore I feel as free now to follow my own 
desires as you did that night. 

WEstTcourT — You mean that you no longer care? 

ETHEL — I mean exactly what I say, Hughie. I am 
free and my only duty now is to myself. That’s why I 
am going. 

WeEstTcourT — I don’t believe it, and even if it’s true, 
I shan’t let you— do you hear? (He seizes her by the 
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wrists and draws her to him.) You belong here and 
here you are going to stay. 

ErHet — Hughie! 

Westcourt — Even if I have to use force. I shan’t 
let you go. Not to that man, or to any other. You 
belong to me and I’m going to hold you in spite of every- 
thing. (She looks up at him eagerly, with lips parted, 
for a moment she has the wild longing that he will clasp 
her to his breast and cover her face with kisses, but 
Westcourt is not conscious of this, and sees only in her 
expression defiance. Suddenly he allows his hold to 
relax and draws away as if ashamed of his conduct.) 
I’m sorry I lost control of myself. (He tears away and 
then, after a pause.) ve behaved very badly. I have 
no right to ask you to make any sacrifices for me. You 
are quite right about everything you have said. Make 
any plans you please —I’ll do nothing to stop you, 
even to helping you gain your freedom. 


Kittens is back while Ethel is gathering her clothes 
together in her room. She finds her father sitting sadly 
with his face in his hands, and hears his report of his 
failure to change Ethel’s mind. She thinks perhaps if 
she talks with her mother her arguments will have more 
weight. 

But she, too, finds Ethel unmovable. Even though 
Kittens confesses that she feels herself to blame for 
everything. 


Kirrens — I’m not ashamed to admit that everything 
was my own fault. You were right and I was wrong. I 
suppose it’s something that every young girl has to go 
through, but I’ve had my lesson. I’ve been punished. 
Don’t you think we can call it quits? 

ETHEL — By all means. I have no wish to punish you. 

KirTENs — But you are punishing me. 

ETHEL — How? 
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Kirrens — By going away and leaving me like this. 
What will the other girls think? What will everybody 
say? Don’t you see the position in which you are plac- 
ing me? 

Erne — Isn’t that rather a selfish thought? 

Kirrens — Yes; but then I am selfish—so are you 
—so is everybody, when it comes to that. But I'll try 
not to be as selfish as I have been if you will stay. I 
promise I shan’t hurt you again. Won’t you please stay, 
Mumsey? (At the mention of the word “Mumsey” Ethel 
instinctively closes her eyes for a second, and then 
reaches out to take Kittens’ hand.) 

ErHeL— That’s the first time you’ve called me 
Mumsey in ever so long. You don’t know how happy it 
made me to hear you say it again. (She pauses.) I 
don’t want you to feel that you are in any way to blame 
for what has happened. It wasn’t you — it wasn’t your 
father. It was just the fault of a condition that has been 
allowed to come about of itself. And now it has to be 
allowed to cure itself in the same way. You see, I’ve 
been unhappy so long that now that I have the chance 
for some happiness —I don’t want to risk losing it. 
For a moment you almost tempted me, but I mustn’t give 
in. If I did everything would soon be the same again, 
so don’t think badly of your mumsey if she sails away. 
It’s best for all of us. 

Kittens — It’s not, Mumsey, it’s not. (Feeling that 
she has the advantage, she holds her mother’s hand 
securely.) We can all be happy again — much happier 
than we’ve ever been —I know it. All the things that 
I’ve so foolishly forgotten will come back and make us 
so. 
ETHEL — What things? 

Kittens — Oh, dreams — memories. 

ETHEL — You’re too young to have memories, dear. 
Kittens — Every girl must have memories of her 
mother. Why I can remember how I felt when you first 
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led me to school and how the other girls envied me be- 
cause my mother was so beautiful. And later —I used 
to dream of the future and tell myself how much I wanted 
to be like her —to be just as kind and gracious — and 
sweet and wholesome — and to be always a lady. Don’t 
you remember, dear? Just a short time ago you told me 
that we had a certain position to uphold — that we must 
set an example to others. (Almost tearfully.) Darling, 
don’t disappoint me now. Don’t disappoint my beautiful 
dream of you— don’t make me ashamed of my mother 
— don’t, Mumsey — don’t, please don’t! (She bends 
over her mother’s hands almost sobbing.) 

ETHEL (has an inclination to take Kittens in her arms 
but restrains herself. After a moment’s pause, she with- 
draws her hands, rises, and says almost coldly.) For a 
moment you almost tempted me, but I mustn’t give in. 
If I did, everything would soon be the same again. Be- 
sides the hurt is too deep and it will take time to forget. 
(As Kittens makes an appealing movement.) I know I’m 
right, dear. (Then, turning to Andrew, who enters down 
L.) Did you find the box, Andrew? 

ANDREW — Yes, ma’am. It was in the storeroom. 

Erne. — Good. (She gathers up some lingerie and 
crosses to Andrew.) Then throw these things in it and 
have it put in the car. (Andrew exits.) (Ethel picks up 
her gloves, throws her wrap over her arm, as Hugh enters 
through window.) 

ETHEL (to Kittens) — Well, good-by, dear. (Kittens 
rises, making a forward movement, then, restraining her- 
self, turns abruptly up-stage. Ethel shakes her head 
sadly and then looks at Hugh.) Good-by, Hughie. 

Westcourt (crosses to her slowly) —You won't 
change your mind? 

ErHeL—I’m sure that what I am doing is best. 
(She offers him her hand, which he takes. Then, with- 
drawing it quickly, she says huskily.) Good-by. (Turns 
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quickly and exits down L. Westcourt advances slowly 
to chair to L. of table.) 

KirrENs (turning emotionally) —I thought it was 
because of what I had done and said to her that night; 
but now I see that she’s just selfish —it’s her own 
pleasure — her own happiness — that’s all that counts 
with her. 

Westcourt—I wish you wouldn’t say any more, 
Kittens. 

KirrENns — We may as well face the truth, Daddy. 
Our Buddy has gone. She has taken herself out of our 
lives, and now we only have each other. (She goes to 
her father and kneels at his side.) 1 know you feel badly, 
Daddy, but don’t you mind—TI’ll never leave you. 
(Suddenly. ) Perhaps we could go somewhere ourselves 
and you'll forget all about her. (Westcourt shakes his 
head.) You don’t know how much I love you, Daddy 
dear. Nobody will ever take your place with me. 


They turn and face toward the window as they hear 
the sound of the automobile leaving. As it dies away 
they look at each other and suddenly Kittens lets her 
head fall in her father’s lap and sobs convulsively. 


Curtain. 


THE END 


MRS. PARTRIDGE PRESENTS 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By Many Kennepy asp Rura Hawruorne 


AMONG the minor dramatic successes of the year was 
that of “Mrs. Partridge Presents/’ a comedy echoing 
vaguely those plays of the previous season concerned with 
the problems and protests of the younger generation. 

Mrs, Partridge,” produced by Guthrie McClintic at 
the Belmont Theatre January 5, is the first work of two 
young authoresses, Mary Kennedy and Ruth Hawthorne, 
both of whom have had stage experience. Its story is 
drawn obviously from their most recent observations and 
convictions and the result is a sane and humorous preach- 
ment on the determination of parents to rule and the 
rebellion of their enlightened offspring against the 
attempted and often unreasoning domination of its 
immediate forbears. 

The Partridges — Maisie, the mother, and Philip and 
Delight, her two children, eighteen and twenty — live in 
a New York apartment near Washington Square. Here, 
in their comfortable living room, we meet them one morn- 
ing early in October. 

Philip, dutiful son, is working at his drawing with 
charcoal on large sheets of white paper. From time to 
time he uses Ellen, the forty-year-old housekeeper, as a 
model. This added duty interferes somewhat with Ellen’s 
straightening up the room, but she is used to that. 

Delight, who expects to be an actress, is still in bed. 
It is near eleven o'clock, but Delight rehearsed until all 
hours the night before and is entitled to her rest. 

Still it is Ellen’s opinion that she should be called. 


She had left word that she had plans for the day. “She 
ZL3 
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didn’t rightly tell me what her plans were,” Ellen admits 
to Philip, “she is growing away from me. She don’t 
confide in me like she used to. But that’s neither here 
nor there. I’ll go fix her tray. And Mr. Philip, couldn’t 
you play a little tune on the piano — so she could wake 
up natural?” 

Philip does better than that. He shouts lustily, and 
Delight, still rubbing her sleepy eyes, but prettily clad 
in a lovely kimono, dashes in to answer the phone. So 
peremptory a summons could not have been inspired by 
anything less important than a phone call. She is irri- 
tated and disappointed when she finds no one on the 
line. 


De.icut — Well, what did you call me for? 

Puitip — 1? I didn’t call you. 

Deticut — You did, too! I was sound asleep and you 
said, “Delight! the telephone!” I heard you distinctly. 

Puitip — You must have been dreaming. 

De.icHt — I’m hungry. Ellen, bring me some coffee. 
(She settles herself on the couch.) Philip, hand me that 
cushion. 

Puitip — Where do you think you are? In the 
movies? (He stuffs the cushion behind her head. Ellen 
enters with a cup of coffee.) 

ELLEN — Will you have your breakfast in bed, Miss 
Delight? 

De.icHt — No, I’Il wait for lunch. 

ELLEN — That’s a good idea. I'll start it now. (She 
exits.) 

DELIGHT — Why didn’t you go to school today? 

Puitip — I’m so far ahead I thought I’d give the rest 
a chance to catch up. 

DELIGHT — Goodness, you’re lazy! How do you ever 
expect to be a portrait painter if you don’t work at 
it? Look at the years I worked to become an actress. 
I never missed a day of dramatic school. 
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Putte — Oh, you have had a hard life, you have. 
The whole family puts its shoulder to your wheel. You 
don’t call acting work, do you? 

Devicut — It’s a life work. I know I’ve still got a 
lot to learn, but so have you. Not that you seem to care. 

Puitre — What’s the rush? 

De.icut — Take this cup out to the kitchen, will you, 
Philip? 

Puitre — Take it out yourself. Put it on the table. 

DeticHt —I have some one coming in. I would like 
to have the house look well. 

Puitip — Who is coming? 

Deticut — No one you know. Sydney Armstead. 

Puitip — Does Maisie know him? 

Deticut — No, he isn’t anybody important. 

Puitip —I thought Maisie asked you not to go out 
with people she doesn’t know. 

De.ticut — I am not going out. Sydney’s coming in. 
Maisie has no objection to my having a young man in for 
a moment. 

Paitip — Not if she picks him. 

DELIGHT — Maisie is always saying that I must have 
some recreation. 

Puitip — What is he? An acrobat? 

Deticut — My mother understands me. That is more 
than you do. Life is never easy for an artist, even at 
home. 


With this statement Philip is in complete agreement. 
And he knows. 

Stephen Applegate, who is Maisie’s lawyer, has called 
for what, to Stephen, is an important conference. “He is 
a tall, middle-aged man, with a kind, shy manner. He 
has a mop of hair and a shaggy mustache streaked with 
gray. He isn’t a romantic figure, perhaps, but he has his 
dreams and somehow one senses this and respects him for 
ite 
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The children regard Stephen as a loyal friend whose 
interest in their mother’s business may be and probably 
is, slightly stimulated by his greater interest in Maisie 
herself. The suggestion amuses Philip, and he would not 
be surprised if something came of so obvious a friend- 
ship. But Delight resents the suggestion. 

“No decent woman falls in love after she is thirty- 
seven,” she insists. “It isn’t done.” 

“Tf it isn’t done, Maisie’ll do it,” Philip counters. 
“Anyway, you are dead wrong, Delight. This young 
stuff is all imitation. It is forty years and over that 
appreciates the subtleties of emotional excitement.” 

“How disgusting. You talk like a suppressed book.” 

But Philip is not convinced. Maisie, married at seven- 
teen herself, may consider marriage childish, but she 
will get over that. 

When, a moment later, Maisie dashes in she finds her 
young son utilizing her attorney as a model, and she 
assumes from the pose that Stephen is representing a 
subway straphanger. Which is wrong. This happens to 
be the day that Philip is “doing arms.” 

And doing them quite well, considering, Maisie thinks, 
as she goes over the drawings critically. She is fear- 
fully anxious that Philip should get along with his art 
work. And much more interested in his sketches now 
than she can possibly be in any business proposition 
such as Stephen is eager to discuss with her. What are 
leases and extensions and such things to a mother with 
an embryo Whistler in the house? 

In fact Maisie is much more interested in her son’s 
career than he appears to be himself. At the moment, 
for example, he is determined to cut his afternoon classes 
and spend the time at the shipyards with a man he met 
in the subway who works in the Navy Yard. Which his 
mother cannot understand at all. Just why Philip should 
always be “wanting to hang around somewhere waiting 
for something to fall on him” is beyond her. 
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Besides she does not approve of his picking up 
acquaintances like that. And when he reminds her that 
it is a family trait, seeing that she talks to everybody, she 
replies that with her it is different. “I’m a woman,” she 
ara: quite simply. “Besides I don’t make dates with 
them.” 

Maisie finally agrees that Philip may go to the ship- 
yards if she goes with him, and she will be ready to take 
him directly after lunch. Being put back in the child 
class does not exactly thrill Philip, but he sulkily agrees. 
And then Maisie is ready for the business matter which is 
worrying her attorney. At least she is nearly ready. 
She must talk a bit about her children first. 


Maisie —. . . Oh, Stephen, doesn’t it seem too good 
to be true? 

STEPHEN -—— Why, what? 

Maisie — Everything. My children, I suppose I meant. 
They let me live my life over again, only now I can 
do all the things I ever wanted to do. They are correct- 
ing all my mistakes. Do you suppose all children turn 
out so perfectly? 

STEPHEN — No, I should think not. Please look at 
that article. (Now Maisie knows perfectly well what 
is in the article. She has been wondering for days how 
to tell Stephen, and she is still wondering.) 

MatsiE — Give me a minute to draw breath. Business 
is always there. I come home to remember that my life 
is really well-ordered and calm and lovely. Although 
for a person who should have been an actress, or an 
artist of some sort, my business turned out very well, 
don’t you think? 

STEPHEN — I did think so until I read that paper. 

Maisie — Now, don’t keep trying to upset me. You 
know I am not complacent often. You ought to be glad. 

STEPHEN —I think you are the most incorrigibly 
romantic person I ever saw. 
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Maisie — In what way? 

STEPHEN — About everything. About your children. 

MaisiE (coldly) — My children? Explain. 

STEPHEN —I’m not criticizing you, I think it is 
charming. 

Maisie — What’s charming? 

STEPHEN — I only wondered — you sacrifice so much 
for them, how can you be so sure that they really want 
to be these things? As much as you did, when you were 
younger. 

Maisie — What do you mean? Of course they do. 

STEPHEN —I have often wondered if Delight really 
wanted to be an actress as much as you think she does. 

Matste — Why, of course she does. 

STEPHEN — How do you know? 

Maistre — I know because I wanted to be one myself. 
Don’t be tiresome. Hasn’t the child worked all her life 
for it? I never saw such courage and determination. 
And as for Philip —when Philip was a little boy of 
three he colored every picture he could lay his hands on, 
with a box of cheap crayons. 

STEPHEN — So did I. I don’t want to argue with you, 
but Philip has never seemed to me quite the type for an 
artist. 

Maisie — Good Lord! Is Art something you wear in 
the tie, Stephen? Do you know that when Philip was 
six years old he drew a picture of some fish and he 
went to every store in the neighborhood trying to sell it? 
I didn’t know anything about it until long afterwards. 
Doesn’t that prove anything? 

STEPHEN — It does, if he sold it. 


Maisie admits that that may be funny, but she can’t 
see it. And now, at last, she is ready to talk business. 
What’s all the trouble? 

The trouble, it appears, is a report from Paris, printed 
in Women’s Wear, that La Montaigne, a famous French 
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milliner, is to open a shop in the same building with 
Maisie in the spring. And Maisie confirms the rumor. 

“Stephen, if there is one thing New York needs it is 
hats. Stephen, I wish you had seen the terrible hats I 
saw on Fifth Avenue coming down. They actually made 
me sick. There should be a law about it. A good hat is 
just as important to the morals of the country as a clean 
book.” 

The mere fact that she had not taken her associates 
into her confidence concerning this proposed importation 
does not impress Maisie as being at all important. And 
though, in her excitement, she has some little trouble 
making Stephen understand just what she has done, she 
finally gets it over. 


Maisiz — It is very simple. I am explaining it to you. 
When I leased that new building next door to keep out 
competition, we didn’t expect it to remain idle for six 
months. When I wanted to use it for workrooms you 
said, you remember, Stephen, that the business didn’t 
warrant additional workrooms. You reminded me that 
I am a conservative dressmaking firm that doesn’t go in 
for splurging. I agreed with you. You remember, 
Stephen? 

STEPHEN — I remember — but what —— 

Maisie — Let me finish. Of course, I always take your 
advice, and if you thought the business did not warrant 
extra workrooms, you must be right. So all I could see 
to do was to put in hats and increase the business. 

STEPHEN — And the expenses. 

Maisie — For a little while, perhaps. That’s why I 
didn’t talk it over with you at the beginning. You see, 
I always planned that when I put in hats it would be an 
event — one grand overture. 

STEPHEN — But you didn’t have to import a whole 
establishment. 

Maisiz — Stupid! That is just the charm of the whole 
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idea. Paris! Stephen, on Fifty-fifth Street! After all, 
every dressmaker in New York has a few stray French hats 
standing about waiting to be reduced, but nobody has a 
real, live French milliner running her own little shop here 
and in Paris at the same time. Arriving every fall and 
spring — bringing her own girls — making her own hats 
right here in New York on the customers’ heads; with 
appointments and fittings and French conversation, just 
the way they do it in Paris — and twice as expensive! 

STEPHEN — But costing you five times as much. 

MatstE — Stephen, you old bat, don’t you see she will 
be a sensation? And every single customer that wants 
a La Montaigne hat will have to pass through Maisie 
Partridge’s showroom to get it. 

STEPHEN — Well, I hope you get away with it. 

MatstE — Why, Stephen, if that doesn’t keep our work- 
rooms going for the next ten years why — I’m wrong, 
Stephen. You don’t suppose I can be wrong? I am 
never wrong, am 1? Well, hardly ever. 

STEPHEN — Almost never. (He smiles a litile.). 

Maisie — And aren’t you a little proud of me for work- 
ing it all out by myself? 

STEPHEN — Well, Maisie, ’d be a little prouder if 
you had told me yesterday. You have made an awful 
fool out of me. 


Stephen, it appears, pursuant to a previous understand- 
ing with Maisie, had drawn up leases to another firm and 
they have signed them. Now he is obliged to go back to 
them and tell them the arrangement is cancelled. And 
his only excuse that Mrs. Partridge has changed her 
mind. it isn’t business — but 

The conference is broken by the arrival of Katherine 
Everett, a friend of Delight’s and the despair of her 
mother. Katherine is the type frequently classified by 
the keener flappers of her age, and more particularly by 
their brothers, as a Dumb Dora. She is not all of that, 
but appearances are frequently against her. 
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At the moment she admits being “full of rnde health,” 
and her immediate friendliness for Stephen Applegate 
is evidence that she is not at all man shy. She is also 
perfectly thrilled a moment later when she and Delight 
are alone and the fact that Sydney Armstead is expected 
has been revealed to her. She can hardly believe her 
ears. 


Katy — Not really! Is he your new flirt? I must 
know all. 

Devicut — There isn’t anything to tell. This will be 
the first time he has even come to see me. 

Katy — Oh, dear, and I have to go. You know how 
Mother is. Is he very attractive? 

DrLicut — Yes, he is, as a matter of fact. He has a 
sort of scientific farm in Westchester. 

Katy — How fascinating! Where did you meet him? 

Deticut — On Long Island. At the Tracy’s dance, 
week before last. He’s a cousin of theirs. 

Katy —I know he is. I knew I should have gone to 
that dance, but a distant aunt of Mother’s died and left 
me five hundred dollars, and Mother didn’t think I ought 
to go. 

De.ticHt — You told me. He brought me home. He 
has a marvelous car. An enormous one, my dear. 

Kary — How fascinating! How many times have you 
seen him since? 

DeLicHut — Once from the top of the bus. He saw 
me, too. We just stared at each other until we got near 
enough to wave. I didn’t see him again until yesterday. 
I was passing the Plaza on my way from rehearsal, and 
whom should I see going in the door ! So—I went 
in to buy a magazine. 

Katy — Did you run into him? 

DELIGHT — Well, wait a minute. I walked down to the 
grill and there he was sitting in the corner with that 
awful red-haired girl who is visiting Eloise. 
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Katy — Oh, I think she’s attractive. (Delight silences 
her with a look and continues.) 

De.icHt —I pretended to be looking for somebody. 
He saw me finally and came right over to speak to me. 
I said I’d promised to meet you—I hope you don’t 
mind? He said he was going to be passing today and 
could he come in for a minute. 

Katy —It sounds serious to me. What about your 
career? You've always said you’d never marry. 

De.icHt — Of course, I can never be too serious. My 
work will always be the first thing in my life. Besides, 
I couldn’t disappoint Maisie. But, Katy—he is so 
sweet! 

Katy — Do you think he’ll ask you to marry him? 

Deticut — Well, I don’t know. He kissed me. 

Katy — Delight! 

De.icut — His eyes are blue. 

Katy — They always are. 

De.icHt — It was at the dance. We sat on those 
steps near the water—and there was a moon. We 
neither of us could think of anything to say, but finally 
he asked me if I knew anything about farming. 

Katy — Really? 

De.icut — He is awfully intelligent. 

Katy — Oh, it’s the most romantic thing I ever heard. 

Deticut — Well, he has a farm. I told you, of course. 
Well, we were looking at each other and suddenly he 
kissed me. 

Katy — Oh, how beautiful! 

De.icut — He just sort of grabbed me and said, “Dar- 
ling!” and kissed me. 

Katy — Delight, I am so thrilled. Did you mind? 

DeE.icut — I adored it. 

Katy — Well, I am dying to meet him. 

DeLicHt — Wouldn’t you think he’d call me up the 
next day? Katy, it haunts me day and night for fear 
he has forgotten it. 
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Katy -— Oh, don’t be silly, Delight. You are not the 
kind of girl that men take lightly. Imagine you in love! 


As to being in love, Delight is not absolutely certain. 
Anyway, if she were she realizes that Maisie would 
object to her marrying. Or to anything that would 
interfere with her career. 

Maisie does not know about Sydney’s coming, but she 
soon learns. Katy and Phil see to that when Maisie 
notices Delight’s apparent restlessness. The news is not 
particularly pleasing to Maisie, but being a philosophical 
mother, and reasonably experienced in such matters, she 
feels quite able to cope with the new interest. Par- 
ticularly after she learns that young Mr. Armstead is by 
way of being a sort of scientific farmer up Westchester 
way. 

Sydney’s arrival, though delayed, is eventually 
announced. He is a good-looking, conventional young 
man, and as he makes his entrance into the room he is 
plainly flustered at finding the family too solidly banked 
around it. Nor does the fact that Maisie insists upon 
calling him “Mr. Armitage,” or “Mr. Armstrong” when 
she forgets the “Armitage,” serve to add to his com- 
posure. 

His late arrival is easily explained. He had engine 
trouble and a broken fan belt — and-—— 

But he finds it a bit difficult to go into details with 
Katy frequently interrupting him in her desire to find 
a friend in whom they may be mutually interested, and 
Maisie’s evident determination to maneuver the con- 
versation into channels of her own selection. He is 
considerably relieved when Philip goes to call a taxi 
for Katy, called home by her mother, who is “simply 
breathing flames” over the phone, and when Maisie finds 
it necessary to speak to Ellen in the kitchen. 


Deuicut — Don’t you think my mother is wonderful? 
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Sypney — Yes, but do you know, I was awfully sur- 
prised. 

Deticut — Surprised? Why, what do you mean? 

Sypney — She is not at all like your mother. 

De.ticut —I don’t think mothers are much like their 
daughters nowadays. 

SypNEyY — She seems awfully young. I don’t think she 
likes me. 

Devicut (alarmed) — What makes you think so? 

SypNEY — She made me feel kind of flat — about 
bringing you home from that dance. 

De.icHt — Don’t worry about it. She was only sur- 
prised. You see, I forgot to mention it. 

Sypney — You didn’t forget you had gone, did you? 

Deticut — Oh, Sydney, no! (Maisie enters.) 

Matsre — Heavens knows when lunch will be ready. I 
left Ellen muttering under the stove. It seems the gas 
isn’t all that it should be. (Sinks comfortably into her 
chair.) Tell me, Mr. Armstead, do you like farming, 
or did you inherit it? 

SypNEY — Well, yes and no. 

MatsiE — Indeed? 

SyDNEY — You see, I bought the farm from my uncle, 
but he died before [ paid for it. 

DeLicut — Sydney, didn’t you pay his heirs? 

SYDNEY —I was his heirs. 

De.icut —I intended to tell you. I ran across a 
book on scientific heating in the Public Library 

Maisiz — What on earth were you doing there? 

DEticut — Why — why —I— often go in for an 
hour. 

Mais1E —I never know what Delight will do next. 
Such a carefree, irresponsible child. I confess I envy 
her when I see her in her little red suit dancing along 
the Avenue. 

DrLicut — Maisie! You'd think I was a monkey. 

Maisig — You are like an autumn leaf, my dear — 
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blown by the wind — perhaps at last to come to rest 
beside some great boulder — though I hope not. 
SypNEY — Still, the love of a good man 
MatsiE —Why can’t we think of something amusing 
until lunch is ready. (She becomes delicately insult- 
ing.) Delight, I’m sure he plays parchesi. 


As a matter of fact Sydney does play parchesi, and 
accepts the invitation with enthusiasm, even in the face 
of Delight’s poorly disguised disgust. 

It is during the parchesi match, which is for a dollar 
a side, the one farthest ahead at the luncheon call to 
take all, that Sydney learns that Delight intends to 
become an actress. Not a social success actress for the 
Jumior League, but a regular actress in a regular play 
and a more or less regular theatre — in Brooklyn. 

He can hardly believe it. It seems so strange that 
Maisie should want her daughter to go on the stage. It 
fusses him so he does a lot of his score-counting back- 
wards. But he is reasonably reconciled to the idea by 
the time Ellen announces lunch. 

And then at lunch word comes over the phone from 
Delight’s booking agent that the sketch in which she is 
to appear is to open in the Brooklyn Theatre that after- 
noon and the excitement spreads. 

Maisie is, if anything, more excited than her daughter. 
First she has to have the directions as to which ferries, 
subways, and surface cars to take to get to the theatre. 
Then she must see that Delight has her lunch and gives 
her brain a rest. Finally there is the packing of Delight’s 
costumes and make-up to be attended to. Altogether 
Maisie is not herself. 

Sydney, drawn into the confusion, manages to keep 
his wits enough to assure Delight that he really doesn’t 
care so much. He is a little hurt that she did not tell 
him before, but he will forget that if she will promise 
not to do it again. And he will go to see her act. Better 
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than that, he will take her to the theatre in his car. And 
be back for her almost immediately. He has an errand 
to do first. 

When Philip returns he finds the house still in some- 
thing of an uproar. In fact, he rushes in much as though 
he suspected a murder. Ellen has been hearing Delight 
run over her part, and the young actress’s vocalization 
has been perfect. 


Puitip — What’s up? What’s the matter? 

Devicut — The matter? Why nothing. 

Puitie — Didn’t you hear that screaming? I heard 
it at the corner. 

ELLEN — Oh, that. That was only Miss Delight acting 
out her part. (She exits.) 

Puitip —Is that what you are going to do? No 
wonder they are putting movies in all the vaudeville 
houses. 

DeLticHt — You don’t know anything about it. The 
man who wrote the sketch said that judging from rehears- 
als my conception of the part would be a revelation. 

Puitip — I believe you — but is all the world your 
stage? 

Deticut — Philip, we’ve got to open this afternoon. 

Puitip — Cheer up. They'll phone you that it’s off 
at the last minute. They always do. 

Dexicut — No such luck. We open the bill. 

PuiLip — What’s happened to the trained dogs? 

Deticut — I’ve got enough to worry about. (Door 
bell rings.) ll answer. I—er—know who it is. 
it’s — er — it’s — er ' 

PuHILip (as he goes out) — Well, whatever comes, I’m 
with you. (Delight admits Sydney, who carries a florist’s 
box in one hand.) 

SyDNEY — Here, good luck. Sort of tacky, bringing 
them myself, but I just thought of it. 

DELIGHT — Oh, Sydney, is that where you went? How 
sweet of you. Sunset roses. How beautiful! 
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SypNEyY — Oh, that’s all right. Say, Delight — We're 
pretty good friends, aren’t we? 

Deicut — Of course. 

SypNEY — Are you very keen about this stage business? 

De.icut — Oh, yes, it’s my life. 

SypneEY — Well, what I meant was, do you really 
intend to go on with it? Wait a minute! Would you 
consider ever giving it up? Wait a second! I mean 
— do you imagine — you might get married? 

De.icut — Eventually, perhaps. How can I say? 
Actresses vary. I shall probably never marry. 

SypNEY —Do you like me? 

De.icut — Of course I do, Sydney — and the roses 
are lovely. 

SyDNEY — ’S all right, Delight. I hate to see you throw 
yourself away on the stage —I mean you are much too 
nice a girl. I wish I could tell you. I sound such an 
ass — why don’t you marry me? 

DeticHt — Oh, I wish you had asked me yesterday. 

SypnEyY —I didn’t think of it yesterday. 

DeEuicHt — Well, I can’t. Oh, Sydney, I don’t want to 
wreck your life, but I am committed. I have got to go 
on now. You don’t know what my work means — I 
hardly know myself. I don’t believe I could give it up 
for any man. (Her arms are full of flowers, her cheeks 
sparkling with joy and flushed with an anticipated 
triumph.) 

Sypney — Delight, I’m—I love you—do you? — 
don’t you? 

Deticut — I — yes, I do —kind of Oh, Syd- 
ney! (He kisses her youthfully.) 

Sypney — Darling! (Tries to think of something to 
say, fails, and repeats.) Darling! (There is a little 
pause.) Will you, Delight, give it up? 

De.icut — Are you sure you love me, Sydney? When 
did you know? 

SypNEyY — When I kissed you that night at the party, 
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I knew then. But I didn’t realize it until I saw you 
yesterday — until after you’d gone, in fact. You looked 
so — so — scared, somehow. 

DELIGHT — Scared? 

SypnEy — Oh, you know — sort of young and pitiful. 
Oh, Delight, I could take care of you—I think I can 
make you happy. 

Devicut (in a low voice) —I am now, if you —if 
you really (Maisie enters. They draw apart and 
Delight hides her face in her flowers. Maisie is dressed 
for the street and carries Delight’s bag in one hand.) 

Maistre — Delight, darling, we must hurry. I have 
your bag. Here’s your hat. We must rush for the 
nearest taxi. I couldn’t find the extra collar, but you 
won’t need it. We can’t waste any more time. Kiss me. 
(Delight kisses her obediently.) All your life I’ve waited 
for this day. (She sweeps Delight before her into the 
hall. Sydney follows them.) 

The curtain falls. 


ACT II 


A few months later, still in the same room, Delight is 
searching the family library for a suitable quotation to 
write in a copy of “Farm Problems of the Hour,” which 
she has picked up at an old bookstore for Sydney. 

Katherine Everett is with her and trying to help. But 
Katherine is not of great assistance. She thinks some- 
thing manly, something virile should be written in that 
book. Something from Kipling, for instance. 

“You know the one about ‘If you can — something or 
other — and something — you'll be a man, my son,’ ” she 
thinks would be ideal. Or something from Service. ‘I 
hailed me a woman from the streets, shameless, but, oh, 
so fair.’” But Delight baiks at that. 

Finally Delight decides on a plain “From Delight,” 
and Katy is satisfied. “i think Sydney will like some- 
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thing of your own much better than a piece of poetry,” 
she decides. ' 

Delight’s career on the stage, it transpires, has been a 
bit rudely interrupted. She was fired from the sketch in 
which she appeared in Brooklyn and she has been ter- 
ribly depressed. But she is greatly encouraged now 
by a new job. She has joined a Repertory theatre, and, 
anyway, when Bernhardt first came to America some 
one threw an egg at her. The life of an artist is full of 
disillusion. 

Delight is terribly in love with Sydney. “When I am 
with him I don’t care about my career or anything,” she 
confesses. Her mother has forbidden her seeing Sydney, 
but Katy has been sweetly sympathetic and understand- 
ing and has made it possible for them to continue their 
friendship by carrying notes between them and letting 
him call at her home to make engagements. 

Sydney is still strongly opposed to a stage career for 
Delight, but that will be worked out in time. “Men 
expect you to be a star right away,” Delight explains. 
“Tt wasn’t my fault the play was a hit and they had to 
give up the repertory idea.” 

And now Delight has a great secret to impart — but 
Philip comes in and interrupts before she can confide it 
to Katy. 

Delight tries to transfer her confidence to her brother. 
She would like to have Phil’s endorsement of whatever 
it is she has in mind. But, like most brothers, he is not 
particularly interested. She would like to know, first, 
if Philip would approve if she were to give up her work 
—for a principle. But he doesn’t understand. 


DELIGHT — Well, do you think Ill ever make a success 
of acting? I mean a big success like Jane Cowl? 

Puitie — Who can tell? If you work hard and keep 
your mind on it — miracles can happen. Meanwhile, be 
sure you're right, then go ahead. 
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Dexicut — Yes, I think that’s true. Don’t you believe 
in taking life as it hits you? 

Puitip — I don’t even wait for it to hit me; I’m willing 
to go half way to meet it. 

DeLicHt — Then you really think the thing for me to 
do is to get married and leave the stage? 

Puitip — Now, where did you get that? 

Deicut — Phil — while we are talking I want to ask 
you something. 

Puitrp — Well, ask me something easy this time. 

DeticHt —If I weren’t your sister, would you be 
interested in me? 

Puitip — I’m not very interested in you as it is. 

Deticut — What I mean is, if I should marry, do you 
think it will last? 

Puitip — What do you think I am, a fortune teller? 

De.icut — He’s so attractive. All the girls run after 
him. 

Puitie — Who, the principle? 

Deticut — Don’t try to be funny. What if he should 
find some one he liked better? 

Puitip — What if who should? 

Deticut — Well, it’s some one you know. 

Puitip — Steve Applegate? 

De.icut — Certainly not. It’s — it’s Sydney. 

Puitrp — That sap! 

Deicut — He is not! 

Puitip — You mean to say that you are actually 
stuck on that synthetic farmer and his flivver. 

DeELicut — It’s not a flivver, it’s a Mercer. Anyway, 
it isn’t exactly him — he — but he’s mixed up in it. 

Puitip — | know you've been seeing a lot of him. 

De.icut — How did you know? 

PuiLip — Charlie Ludlow let it slip. He didn’t mean 
to. It’s none of my business. I like Sydney all right — 
but I don’t want to see you make a fool of yourself. 

DELIGHT — How dare you say that I am making a fool 
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of myself! I won’t say another word. I won’t tell you 
anything, you’re so unsympathetic. You WORM my 
secrets out of me and then make fun of me. 
Puitip — Why, Delight, don’t be silly. Go on and 
tell me. 
DeLicut — No, never mind, I'll make my own de- 
cisions. I’ve made them anyway, days ago. 


Maisie is home and wildly excited. Something has 
happened to Maisie. First she must wire Todhunter and 
tell him she has changed her mind again about the lease. 
She will let him have the part of her building he wanted 
to rent. Then she must phone Stephen Applegate and 
acquaint him with her new plans. From Maisie’s end of 
the conversation over the phone we gather that Stephen 
is not altogether pleased. 

Whatever it is Maisie has in mind it is certain, she says, 
to make Delight gloriously happy. It is the one thing 
she (Delight) wants to do most. Then, says Delight, it 
must be that Maisie has lifted the ban against Sydney 
and she will be permitted to see him again. But that 
is not it at all. Maisie is through with Sydney, and 
she can’t see why Delight should even want to have any- 
thing more to do with him after the way he acted the 
night the sketch was produced. Sydney, it appears, had 
gone out and drunk himself into a state bordering on 
helplessness. But that had not disgusted Delight at all. 

“You know perfectly well he only got drunk because 
he saw me act,” she declares. 

The fact remains that he is no better than a drunkard, 
Maisie insists. And she does not intend her daughter 
shall continue her intimacy with such a man. 


Maisie — Delight, I will not talk about it. And you 
must put the whole unpleasant affair right out of your 


mind. 
Deticut —If you would listen to me for three 


minutes 
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Maisiz —It is no use. I do not like that Armitage 
boy. I don’t trust him. I—TI don’t want to hear his 
name mentioned again. 

De.icut — That’s not his name, anyway. It’s 

Maisie — I don’t care what it is, I don’t want to hear 
it. It is not fair of you to upset me like this. You 
never behaved so about a boy before. I don’t understand 
1t. 

DeLicut — Didn’t you ever expect me to grow up? 

MaisiE —I wish you would. Instead, you behave like 
a child of six. (She relents.) Ah, darling, come here. 
I don’t want to be hard on you. (Delight comes unwill- 
ingly.) Now, I have truly got a marvelous surprise for 
you. 

DELIGHT (sulky) — What? 

MatsitE — Guess. 

Deticut — I can’t. 

Marst— — Oh, Delight, you are so exasperating! An- 
other part, of course. 

DELIGHT — Oh — oh, what kind of a part? 

Matstr — A real part. A charming ingenue in an 
adorable comedy. 

Deticut — Who is it with? 

Maisie — Cary Adams. 

DELIGHT — But, Maisie, I went in to see him last week, 
you remember, and he said if he had anything at any 
time he thought I could do he would be glad to give me 
a chance at it, but as for the things he was doing this 
season —I wasn’t the type. 

Matsiz — Nevertheless, “he has a part for you and you 
open in about a week—on Broadway. (She beams 
upon Delight’s horror-stricken face.) 

DeLicut — Oh, Maisie, I couldn’t do it! I haven’t 
had enough experience. 

MaistzE — Don’t be silly. It’s the principal ingenue. 
All you have to do is to be yourself and not try to put 
any expression in the lines. 
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Deticut — When would I have to begin? 

MalsiE — Right away. Today. 

DELIGHT (in @ panic) — Oh, I can’t, Maisie. Really, 
I couldn't. 

Matsig — Nonsense, Baby, you must. 

DeLicut — But you don’t understand. I can’t really. 

Maisie — Now let’s not waste any more time. You'll 
have to hurry. They are going to rehearse the play at 
four o’clock just for you. 

Deuicut — [ll go in tomorrow morning. 

Maisie — Don’t you understand? It opens in a week. 
It has got to be settled at once. You'll have to rehearse 
night and day, as it is. You'd never have had this chance, 
but, fortunately, the girl who was playing the part broke 
her leg yesterday and it was in the morning papers. It 
was fate that I saw it. I let everything go and arranged 
for you to have the part. You just have to go down, sign 
a contract, and begin to rehearse. 

DeELicHtT — Suppose he doesn’t like me? 

Maisie — I have arranged all that. There is no ques- 
tion about it. Don’t stand there like that. Hurry! Get 
your coat and hat and fly! 

DELIGHT (in an agony of indecision, tries to put 
Maisie off, but can find no words) — If — if — you just 
let me 

Maisie (firmly) — Whatever you have to say can wait 
until you get back. 


Maisie has gone to change her gown, with Ellen to help 
her, when suddenly Sydney Armstead calls. He is all 
dressed up, and he has come, accompanied by his friend, 
Charlie Ludlow, apparently to carry out a prearranged 
plan, and he is all excitement. Delight, however, with 
her mother still within earshot, is worried. She is fright- 
ened of the consequences if Maisie and Sydney should 
meet. But Sydney is not afraid. He feels brave today, 
and, anyway, it is too late to change their plans now. 
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Charlie Ludlow has also a second mission. He is a 
young bridge builder, and he has a chance on some con- 
struction work in Spain. He can get Philip a job as 
timekeeper or something, if Phil is game to go. Phil, 
called in by Delight, agrees that it is a great opportunity, 
but he is a little afraid Maisie will not approve — and 
he really would not like to do anything that might hurt 
Maisie. 

“You can tell her that you are going to sketch,” sug- 
gests Charlie. “Tell her that you feel you will never be 
an artist unless you go to Spain this year and draw 
toreadors.” 

“T didn’t know you had this bug, too,” interposes 
Sydney. “Delight behaves like that, but then she’s a 
girl. No offense, old man, but you ought to get out and 
decide for yourself. You don’t owe anything to a parent 
and don’t let them kid you that you do.” 

This decides Philip, and he takes Ludlow with him to 
Applegate’s office to enlist the co-operation of his 
mother’s attorney in putting the plan over. They are to 
meet Sydney and Delight later. 

But Delight, alone with Sydney, is again consumed 
with doubts. After all she does owe something to Maisie 
— and now that she has this new part for her with Cary 
Adams, and a chance on Broadway and everything 


But Sydney is peevish. 


SypNEY — You don’t love me? It was all a mistake? 

De.icut — Oh, I do love you. That’s the worst of it 
all. Now don’t say anything until I have finished. 
Please, Sydney. When you came in Sydney, 
Maisie has got me a job on the stage and I have got to 
go down this minute and see about it. (Silence.) 

SypNEY — Can I speak? (Delight nods.) Do you 
mean that you intend to go on? (She nods.) Well, 
you won’t go! You'll come with me as you promised. 
Let me talk to your mother. Why didn’t you tell her? 
What kind of a girl are you, anyway? 
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Deticut — All right, blame me. You can’t under- 
stand that I have no control over this. Maisie has worked 
every minute of her life to get me this opportunity and I 
am not going to throw her down. 

SypNEY — You are going to throw me down instead? 

pea ay a week or two — that isn’t much to 
ask, 

SyDNEY — And then in a week you'll put me off again. 
I am not going to spend the rest of my life hanging 
around for you to make up your mind. You gave me a 
promise — that you were through with the stage. 

De.icHt —I cannot disappoint Maisie. 

SyDNEY — Why not be happy, Delight? Give up this 
agonizing for something you may not ever be. The women 
are happiest who lead normal protected lives. 

Deicut — It isn’t myself I have to consider. Maisie 
has worked all her life for me. 

SypNEY — Delight, listen to me. Your mother is a 
forceful, charming woman, but she will ruin your life if 
you let her. You can’t even stand on your own feet be- 
cause she has always made you lean on her. Your mind 
can’t do without a prop. And she does it deliberately 
because it keeps her young. 

DexicHt — How dare you say such things to me about 
my mother. 

SypnEy — Let me say them to her —I’m dying for a 
chance. 

DevicHt — It wouldn’t do any good. I have known 
her practically all my life and I guess I know her better 
than you do. Besides, you don’t understand. It’s a won- 
derful part and I only have to rehearse a week. Think of 
it! In a week I’ll be on Broadway! 

SypNEY — Yeh. FOR a week. 

De.icHt — Well, anyway, Maisie will be satisfied 
then. Besides, I want to do it—to see if I can. Can't 
you understand that I WANT to do it a little? 
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Sypney —If you have made your choice what have I 
to say? 

Deticut— Oh, Sydney, you make me feel just 
terrible! 

Sypney — How do you think I feel? Walking around 
New York all day, all dressed up like Mrs. Astor’s pony. 
(Pause.) Here, maybe you’d like your marriage license 
for a souvenir. (He holds it out with a magnificent 
gesture which concludes lamely.) 1 wish you'd take it. 
I don’t like to just throw it away. 

DeLicut — Oh, Sydney, aren’t we ever going to use 
it? 

Sypney — Not unless we use it today. You said you 
would. You are just a fourflusher. 

JeLIGHT — You think Iam? You don’t love me? 

Sypnevy — My God! Would I. put up with all this if 
I didn’t love you! 

Deticut — Oh, Sydney! (She is close to him now. 
He takes her in his arms.) J don’t know what to do. 

SypnEy —Let’s have a little more courage, dear. 
Don’t you see that unless we matter to each other more 
than anything else in the world, we don’t matter at all? 
I'd give up anything for you, Delight, honest I would. 

DeLicut — Yes, I know, but I don’t want you to. 

SyDNEY — Sweet thing! Don’t you think you care 
enough to give up this job? 

Deuicut — Yes. 

SypNEY — Then which of us will talk to Maisie? 

Deticut —I will. Only you must leave me alone 
with her. 

SypNEy — 1’1] wait in my car at the corner, and if it is 
all right you wave from the window. I'll be watching. 
Buck up. 


Delight continues to protest, but Sydney will not listen. 
He is going back to the car and he will wait there ten 
minutes for her signal from the window. He is gone be- 
fore she can protest further. 
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In her extremity Delight takes Ellen into her confi- 
dence, and soon she is weeping on the sympathetic 
shoulder of the housekeeper. Ellen is all for folks 
being human, and doing the thing that nature and their 
hearts prompt them to do. “As if raising a family wasn’t 
all a woman was put on earth for,” comforts Ellen. “I 
don’t want to butt in, child, but you just foller your own 
heart and you can’t go far wrong.” 

With this endorsement Delight dries her eyes and de- 
cides to have it out with Maisie. She tells her mother 
that she finally has decided not to take the part Cary 
Adams has offered; that she has another engagement for 
that afternoon and intends keeping it. 

Maisie refuses to listen to any such foolishness. There 
cannot be any engagement more important than the one 
she has arranged for Delight and she insists upon its 
being kept. She goes to the telephone and calls a 
taxi even while Delight continues to protest. 


De.Licutr — You needn’t order a taxi for me, I am not 
going. 

Maisie—. . . . I have been trying to give you 
something I never had and always wanted. I tried to 
make a background for you. 

DeticHt — You gave me a background and then 
made me conspicuous. You dressed me up from the 
time I started to school like a little French child, in 
dresses a foot and a half too short, and I was ashamed of 
my long, bare legs. With every other girl in the class 
in blue serge Peter Thompsons! 

Maisie —I sat up all night, often, to make those 
dresses, Delight. 

DeLicut — But they made me conspicuous! When I 
was fourteen and you had enough money to send me to 
Miss Bennett’s dancing school I went in a Lanvin frock 
to my ankles! Do you know what the girls used to say 
about me? That my mother was a dressmaker and used 
me for asample. I sat in a corner and hated you. 
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Maiste — How can you be so cruel? Do you mean to 
say that all you remember of all those years is a rose- 
colored dancing frock, and that you didn’t have a Peter 
Thompson? 

Devicut — Of course not, Maisie. That is not what 
I mean at all. Those things are just — just symbolic. 

MaistE — Oh, Delight! 

DevicHt — And my name. Whatever possessed you 
to give me a name like that. It sounds like some kind 
of candy. 

Maisir —I did it to prevent jealousy in the family 
and — but you wouldn’t understand. 

Deticut — No, we don’t understand each other. I 
am not like you, Maisie, that’s all. You are an individual 
and are full of ideas and equal rights and ambitions 
I think you are wonderful, and I know how hard you have 
worked to give Philip and me all the things — all the 
things you have given us — but I want a chance at life 
and love. 

MarstE — Delight, I want to make you see, if I can. I 
was your age once. I haven’t forgotten. I married your 
father because I loved him — because his hair curled 
off his forehead. I married him and I went to live in a 
great dark house full of great dark furniture and all his 
relations. (Bitterly.) He loved me so much that he had 
chosen me out of all the world to bear his illustrious 
name; to be the mother of his children, but he didn’t love 
me enough to kick his relations out. That had never 
been done in his family. When I had been married a few 
months I took a dull old walnut chair that had been in 
the family for countless generations and I painted it a 
bright red. They were all so angry that I was afraid. I 
was afraid for the six years that I lived in that house. 
And when your father died I crept up to the attic to get 
away from them for a minute. And there was that gay 
red lacquer chair. And I sat on the floor beside it all 
night, just holding on to it and trying to remember what I 
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was like when I had first come to live there — and to 
recall if I could, enough of that bravery to get myself 
and you children away from that gloomy respectability. 
And when it was dawn I got you both and we came away. 
I swore then that I would keep us all free so long as the 
world should last and that I would give you each a 
weapon to defend that freedom, so help me God! 
(There is a pause.) 

DeLicut — Is that why you won’t let me marry ? 

Mars1E — Don’t you understand? Doesn’t what I’ve 
told you mean anything? 

DELIcHT — I’m sorry, of course, but I don’t see what 
it has to do with me. 

MaisiE — You are only a child with a broken doll. 

De.icHt — Well, perhaps you never had a doll that 
was broken. 

Maisie — The floor is covered with sawdust. 

DE.icut — Maisie, you keep talking about freedom. 
Why should I have to take this job — if I am free? 

Maisie — Oh, because I say so! Don’t you see how 
you limit yourself? —the minute your success in life 
depends upon pleasing one person instead of ten thou- 
sand! 

De.icut — No, I 

Matsiz — This one thing, this job, may prove that. It 
is the last thing I will ever offer you. After that you may 
choose for yourself. 


Delight continues to protest, but to little avail. Maisie, 
excited because the taxi doesn’t come, decides to hail 
the first limousine that passes the house and send Delight 
to the rehearsal in that. She goes to the window to look 
for one and sees Sydney Armstead across the street with 
his car. Even that combination will do in an emergency, 
and before Delight can stop her Maisie has signalled to 
young Armstead to come up. Sydney is bounding up the 
stairs almost before she has started to wave to him. 
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In the house Sydney listens to Maisie’s proposal and 
tries his best to explain to her that while he is perfectly 
willing to be of service he will not take Delight to Cary 
Adams’ office. He has other plans. “. .. I want to 
explain everything, Mrs. Partridge, to give you a chance 
to make your own decision.” 

But before he can continue Delight has rushed to him, 
stopped him and dragged him from the room. “You can 
talk to Maisie after I have talked to you,” she promises 
as they rush out, colliding violently with the incoming 
Stephen Applegate and Philip as they go. 

Stephen has come to see Maisie, and, incidentally, to 
plead Philip’s case in relation to the bridge job in Spain. 
But Maisie has fled the scene. When Philip goes to call 
her he comes back to report that she is wrought up about 
something. He is not inclined to let the moment pass 
without a decision, however, and he begs Stephen to 
explain the Spain venture in its best light and make 
Maisie see what it would mean to him to travel, to see 
the world, and to have a hand in the settling of his own 
destiny. 


Puitip — Steve, I don’t want to decide. I don’t dis- 
like painting, but I hate Art Schools. I hate artists, for 
that matter. I want to see the world. I wouldn’t be bored 
in the Holy Land. 

STEPHEN— You and Delight have been all over 
Europe. 

Puitiep — With Maisie! Between the Spring and 
Summer openings. Do you honestly think that is what I 
want? I don’t want to be rushed like that. Maisie hur- 
ries me so. It’s the same thing about my life. All I 
ask is to be left alone. Look at me, Steve. I may turn 
out to be anything. I may build bridges or I may turn 
out to be a great Socialist, if I can find out what I believe. 
But I don’t know what it is to be hungry or shabby. But 
Maisie has — Maisie knows. She had our thrills for us. 
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You can talk to Maizie after I have talked to you. 


Delight 
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(He sees that Steve has not heard him.) You haven’t 
paid a minute’s attention to me. If you'll listen a second 
Pil tell you something I have had on my mind for a 
long time. 

STEPHEN (turning) — Well? 

PurLip — It would make everything a lot simpler for 
me if you and Maisie would get married. 

STEPHEN — What are you talking about? Where did 
you get that idea? 

Puitip —I may be mistaken. I don’t want to seem 
sentimental, but I’m old enough to see how you feel 
about Maisie and how she feels about you. 

STEPHEN — Phil, I’ll tell you something. I’ve been 
trying to get Maisie to marry me for ten years. She 
won't. She never will; that settles that. Let’s stick to 
your troubles from now on. 

Puitie — Don’t ask her. Tell her. Just arrange 
everything and fix it so she thinks it’s her idea. It would 
certainly be a great help to me. 

STEPHEN — Sorry. I’d like to help you out, but that’s 
all settled long ago. 


Maisie has recovered her composure when she comes 
to greet Stephen, and a cigarette helps her further to 
settle her nerves. It has been quite a day for Maisie, 
taking one thing with another. And she is not through. 
She still has to tell Stephen what she has done about 
the lease and the plan to bring La Montaigne over to 
open a hat shop. 

But she must talk a little about her children first, and 
try to justify herself to herself, rather than to him, for 
the determined stand she has taken with them. She knows 
what is best for them, though she never really has inter- 
fered with their lives. 

Stephen tries to be comforting. He doesn’t think she 
need worry much about Sydney and Delight. He has 
seen them together a lot lately, and they are usually 
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quarrelling. That news is far from quieting. Maisie had 
no idea Delight was seeing anything of Sydney — and 
here she has sent them off together! Well, there isn’t 
anything to do now but wait and see what happens. And 
there is still the matter of Todhunter and the lease and 
the approaching La Montaigne to be settled. 


Maisiz — I’ve sent for Todhunter. I wired him to 
save conversation. Told him we’d draw up a lease for 
the building. At least that will pay the rent for it. 
When he comes be diplomatic. 

STEPHEN — Maisie, I don’t see how you can do this. 
You have the decorators in there, the woman on her way 
here, the invitations issued. You can’t throw over the 
whole thing, it isn’t possible. 

Mars1E — I can throw myself into the river if I have to. 
The thing is done and you just have to think of some 
way out. 

STEPHEN — Suppose La Montaigne takes it into her 
head to sue you for breach of contract? 

Matsi—E — But she won’t. She can’t. What would I 
do? I could go into bankruptcy. 

STEPHEN — My God, Maisie, you ! 

Maisig — Well, don’t fuss at me. Think of a legal 
cablegram to send that woman. (Telephone rings.) 
Don’t let’s answer it. I can’t bear anything more. (It 
rings again.) 

STEPHEN — Maisie, I love you! I love you! 

Maisie (almost bursting into tears) — Well, what 
good do you think that will do me? Oh, I’m sorry, but 
it’s a funny time to tell me, Stephen. It’s too late now. 
(Telephone rings again; Maisie answers it.) Hello! 
Yes. Yes, Mr. Adams. Oh, you heard the first scene? 
I told you she would be charming. I am so glad. Then 
everything is settled. Thanks for calling. Good-by. 
(She turns to Stephen.) She got there. She is going to 
do the part! Oh, Stephen, thank God I have saved her! 
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STEPHEN — Well, I am glad if you think it is worth it. 
Let me see now how we can save ourselves. (He scribbles 
something.) I think we'd better say first and foremost — 
(Phone rings. Maisie looks inquiringly at Stephen.) 
Shall I answer it? 

Maisie —I don’t know, what do you think? Oh, I'll 
go. (In telephone.) Hello! Oh, Mr. Todhunter. Oh, 
I hoped you could get down here. What? Simply that 
I have decided after all to let you have that building. 
My lawyer is here to draw up the papers. Oh, you don’t? 
(She puts her hand over the mouthpiece and makes a 
face at Stephen as she says:) He doesn’t want it! (In 
telephone.) What? Well, I had thought of it. I said, 
I had thought of using it myself, but — er — decided it 
wouldn’t be feasible. Hats? What did you say about 
hats? Oh—you mean as my partner? Oh, come 
on, lease the building (Pause.) I don’t want 
to go into partnership with you——I don’t want to go 
into partnership with anybody. I told you so before. 
(Pause.) Well, it is an idea. Wait a minute. I said, 
excuse me a second, will you, I want to give a letter to the 
postman. (She runs to Stephen and whispers.) My 
God! he wants to go into partnership with me and put 
hats in that building! What do you suppose he’s up to? 
His wife must have an announcement from Paris by now. 

STEPHEN — He probably thinks it is a good idea, sus- 
pects that you are up against it and waits to get in on 
the profits. I'll find out. (Starts for the phone. Maisie 
stops him.) 

Maisie — No, let me do it. You'll scare him off. 
(Returns to the telephone.) Hello, Mr. Todhunter. I 
don’t see why we couldn’t do it. It would be rather ex- 
pensive though. We could start with thirty thousand 
dollars I should say. That sounds good. Well, frankly, 
I had some such scheme and decided to let it go, but if a 
man of your business ability thinks there is money in it 
I’ll see it through. On your word alone. I had thought of 
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opening next Tuesday. Suit you? We'll just go ahead 
with it then. We will open as announced 


While she is talking the curtain slowly falls. 


ACT III 


The time is a week later, the scene the remodelled floor 
of the new building in which Maisie is to introduce La 
Montaigne of Paris and her hats. The room is still in 
confusion awaiting the last touches. “The glass cur- 
tains are up but the over curtains are obviously missing. 
There is a silvered valance board already in place... . 
A box of excelsior is still by the door, and on a near-by 
commode are numerous pieces of porcelain figurines. 
Some hat stands are grouped together in another corner.” 

A man is hammering the last strip of carpet in place. 
Maisie is bustling about directing the work, closely fol- 
lowed by Agnes, one of her helpers, carrying a glass of 
buttermilk and trying to get Maisie to stop long enough 
to drink it. It is, Agnes explains, Mr. Applegate’s re- 
quest that she take some nourishment. But Maisie is 
too busy to be bothered with food. 

There are other things on Maisie’s mind beside the 
scheduled opening. This is also the day of the final dress 
rehearsal of the play in which Delight is to appear. Her 
dresses have to be finally fitted, finished and approved. 
There is also an unexpected complication in which Mr. 
Todhunter is concerned. He suddenly has developed a 
deep and somewhat embarrassing fondness for Maisie. 
She is afraid he wants to marry her. And she doesn’t 
know just how to retain his interest as a partner in hats 
without accepting him also as a partner for life. 

She teils Stephen as much when the attorney puts in a 
belated appearance after having been among the missing 
for days. He has been in court, but that is no convincing 
alibi to the excited Maisie. He should have known that 
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she would need him, and he has not been near her. Now 
she will have to get another lawyer to help her get rid 
of Todhunter. 


MatsiE — Stephen, you don’t begin to comprehend 
what my life has been for a week. Todhunter is the kind 
of person that when you ask him how he is —he tells 
you. 

STEPHEN — Well, Maisie, you will be too nice to 
people! What can I do? 

Maisie — Well, isn’t there any way I can get him out 
—and keep his money? 

STEPHEN — Why, Maisie! 

Maisie — Oh, I mean to let him keep a money interest 
in the business. It’s his active interest I would like to 
get rid of — his active interest in me, I mean. 

STEPHEN —Oh-ho! You'd better tell me everything, 
my dear. 

Maisie — Well, I am afraid that he expects to — er 
—marry me. Now, Stephen, there ARE men who get 
those ideas without the least encouragement. After all, 
his wife is an old rug and he must have been looking 
around for years. 

STEPHEN — But what have you said to him, dear? 

Maiste — Not one word. I’ve just listened. Can you 
be sued for listening, Stephen? 

STEPHEN — You ought to be. Aren’t you ashamed to 
let the poor man build his hopes on you? It isn’t like 
you, either. However did you get in such a mess? 

Maisie — Well, I felt sorry for him. Besides, I’ve 
been too busy to argue. I’ve had to help Delight learn 
the part and get her off to rehearsals. I haven’t even 
had a minute to discover why Philip is moping about the 
house. I just haven’t had my mind on my business. 
You see, at first I didn’t want to scare him off. I was 
desperate and he was a straw. 

STEPHEN — I'll never forgive myself. I shouldn’t 
have let you handle the whole deal alone. 
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Maisie — You know I wouldn’t let you do anything. 
I didn’t believe business methods would get him in. I 
think — I knew he liked me. You see, I was afraid I’d 
lose him — and now I can’t. 

STEPHEN — Well, leave it to me—TI’ve got an idea 
I think will work. 

Maisie — Gently, Stephen? 

STEPHEN — Sure, leave us all friends. 

MaistE — Meanwhile, I think I know a way. Perhaps 
I’d better hear yours first. (Delight enters. She looks 
charming.) 

Deticut — Maisie! 

Maistre — Delight! Bless your heart. 

Deticut — Hello, Stephen. I came down early so you 
could cheer me up. I’m terrified. 

STEPHEN — What are you afraid of, chicken. 

Maisie —I told you. She has a dress rehearsal today. 
Delight, you know I’d be with you if I could. I simply 
cannot get away. I didn’t tell you this morning because 
you were sleeping so sweetly I hadn’t the heart to wake 
you. She hasn’t slept since she started to rehearse. 

DeticHt—I never went through such agony. 
Stephen, don’t ever go on the stage. 

STEPHEN — Never fear. I hope you are going to be 
good. Listen to me, young lady, you’d better be good. 
More depends on you than you'll ever know. 

DELicHt — What does he mean? 

Maisie — We want you to succeed, darling. Come 
here, let Stephen see you. Doesn’t she look lovely? I 
had her eyelashes dyed. I wanted to have mine done, 
but I didn’t have the time, so I had hers done instead. 

DELicHtT — With all I had on my mind, Stephen, I had 
to fit a dress and have my eyes done at the same time. 

Maisie — Oh, your dresses are adorable! I sent Clem- 
entine over to the theatre with them. You can keep her 
to button you. They are the loveliest dresses I have ever 
designed in my life. 
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Delight is off to the rehearsal and Maisie is ready to — 
return to the work of getting the hat shop in order for 
the opening. Everything is beginning to work out as she 
would have it. For one thing, Delight has evidently 
forgotten all about “that Armitage boy.” 

But the “Armitage boy” has not forgotten all about De- 
light. He is in the office now, Agnes reports, waiting to 
see Maisie. And there is a strange woman there, also — 
a Frenchwoman evidently looking for a job. They are 
both insistent. 

Maisie, after some thought, decides to see Sydney alone 
and have that over with. But she finds Sydney deter- 
mined. He has come for an explanation. Why is she 
opposed to his marrying Delight? He has a good name, 
he may not be brilliant but he is honest, his people were 
in the Revolution, and he has “enough money for Delight 
to stop this stage foolishness and be the mother of my 
children.” 


Maisie (angry now) — The mother of your children! 
That is something to look forward to! Delight is a free 
spirit, a gypsy, and you come complacently offering to 
bury her under this mass of ridiculous nonsense about 
wealth and family; to take away her right to work and 
life and adventure in exchange for the hum-drum respect- 
ability that you represent. Delight despises money. If 
you came to my door with a knapsack on your back and 
a dream in your eyes and asked for Delight to go roaming 
over the world with you, to share your dream, I would 
say yes, gladly. I would ask no more than that. But 
there are dozens, thousands of nice young men, all like 
you, that Delight could meet and think she loved. Put 

ou all in a dark room and she couldn’t tell you apart. 
All her life with any one of them would be just the 
same as life with you. I mean by that, no life at all, 
but a well-fed evasion of it. 

Sypney —I think you are a dangerous woman, Mrs. 
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Partridge. It is women like you who are undermining 
society; who have swept aside in a single generation all 
that it has taken men centuries to build. A woman like 
you would leave home, her husband, her children, with- 
out so much as a backward glance for what she calls 
her freedom! Excuse my saying so, but it’s downright 
Bolshevism. 

Maisie — Excuse my saying so, but I am very busy. 

SypDNEY (rising) — All right, ’m going. But I give 
you fair warning, Mrs. Partridge, where I am going is 
to marry your daughter. 

Matistz — Thanks so much for the warning, Mr. Arm- 
stead. 

SYDNEY (tries to speak, blurts out only) — You're wel- 
come, I’m sure. 


Sydney flounces out and Maisie again takes up the work 
of finishing the shop. But there are many interruptions. 
Stephen is back to tell her that he has straightened mat- 
ters out satisfactorily with Todhunter, though before he 
can explain just how the “miracle” was accomplished 
Philip has bounded in to announce his plans for the trip 
to Spain. He is a little flustered to learn that Maisie as 
yet knows nothing about that. Stephen has not had a 
chance to tell her. But she accepts the news gracefully 
when she realizes that it has all been settled without her. 


Puitip — I’ve got my ticket and everything. Say the 
word and I’11 chuck it, of course, but it seems a shame to 
miss it, Maisie. You don’t know what it will mean to 
me. 

Maisie — Oh, but I do! It’s all right, dear. I want 
you to—I want you always to do what is best for you. 

PuiLip — And you don’t mind? 

MaisiE — Mind? Ill miss you, of course, but I won’t 
mind. And you won't be gone long, anyway. 

Puitip — No, about six months. 
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MaltsiE — Six months. Oh ! 

Puitip — Maybe less. Whenever the bridge is finished. 

Maisie — The bridge? 

STEPHEN — You see, Ludlow’s an engineer. 

MaisrE — An engineer? 

PuiLip — Gee, didn’t I tell you? I’m going to help 
him build it—the bridge. You ought to like that, 
Maisie. Construction— that seems important to me. 
Don’t you think it is? I’ve come to the conclusion that 
a man should work out of doors. That’s the way to live, 
and to work in steel and strength — it’s beautiful some- 
how. 

Maisie — Philip, you don’t mean you’d like to be an 
—engineer? Oh, Philip, what about your art? 

Puitip — Don’t you worry, darling. I’m taking along 
the old sketch-book. (He struggles with one in his 
pocket; produces it.) See, right beside my ticket. But 
I can do that on the side, anyway. 

MatsiE — Oh, perhaps you can. I had a notion that 
one should give one’s whole life to it. 

Puitip — Well, the way I look at it, Maisie, Art is just 
a comment. I don’t see what it has to do with living. 
I want to work, to build up something, not just sit on 
the side and daub paint on a blank canvas. 

Maisie —I see. It seems like that to you. Why daub 
on a canvas at all? 

Puitip —I don’t know. I guess because I have always 
been to Art Schools and it was expected of me. We 
always do what’s expected of us, don’t we? 

Maisie — Only until something wakes us up. Philip, 
wake up! And tell your mother the truth. Do you want 
to be an artist? If you could do only one thing in the 
world, only one thing, as long as you lived — would it 
be painting? 

Puiwip (considers) — No, I think — no, 

Maistz — Then only do one thing for me. Don’t be 
an artist on the side. Philip, I couldn’t bear a child 
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of mine to be an artist on the side. Give me that sketch- 
book. (He obeys. She tears it across.) Now, my son, 
eo and be a good engineer. 

Puitie (in a low voice) — Maisie, Vl try and be 
something you can be proud of. 


Philip has gone to complete his plans, and the work 
of decorating the shop goes on. Now there is trouble 
about the over curtains. Maisie had ordered blue laven- 
der and they have sent her red lavender, which is hor- 
rible! They will never do. The color positively hurts 
Maisie. The very sight of them reduces her to tears. In 
their place she will use the bolt of yellow taffeta that 
was to have covered the Holden bridesmaids. They shall 
have the red lavender instead. 

But trouble treads on trouble’s heels for Maisie. She 
has no sooner settled the matter of the curtains and 
ordered the new ones made, and listened to Katherine 
Everett’s chatter about how wonderful she is (Katherine 
having just dropped in to look over the new hats and find 
Delight) than word comes from the theatre that Delight 
has disappeared. Disappeared, too, right at the be- 
ginning of the rehearsal wearing her new first-act 
costume. 

Maisie, with a sinking heart, has a feeling that she 
knows what that means, and she sends Philip and Katy 
and Stephen all to look for her daughter. And that 
Armitage person! Stephen, she thinks, had better go 
direct to the City Hall and look over the marriage rec- 
ords. And stop them if he can. 

“She has run away with that Sydney Armitage,” Maisie 
insists, hysterically. “Stephen, what must I do? Tl 
have it annulled! I'll make her divorce him? I'll cook 
up such a scandal as will wreck his respectable life 
forever!” 

“Now, Maisie,” Stephen answers her, “you need all 
your strength and courage. Don’t let go, my dear.” 
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“There’s nothing left for me. Delight has gone away. 
Philip has grown up and left me. I’ve failed a 

“You have your own life to lead, my dear.” 

“T have no life to lead outside my children.” 

Maisie’s fears concerning Delight are soon confirmed. 
That young woman comes bounding in to announce her 
marriage. She is happy and excited and still defiant. 
But Maisie is still far from accepting the situation and 
she will have nothing to say to Sydney. 

“You had better hurry, Delight,” she calmly advises 
her daughter. “They are waiting for you at the dress 
rehearsal.” 


Maisie — You marry a boy you’ve known six months 
and the nineteen years we have dreamed and worked 
together are as nothing? Delight, you have no right to 
do this thing to me. 

De.icut — I have a right to give up my ambition for 
the man I love. 

Maisie -— It wasn’t merely your ambition — it was 
mine. I have sacrificed everything for it. 

De.icut — I didn’t ask you to. 

Maisi—E — Then you should have made that clear 
sooner. At least admit I tried to give you everything I 
thought you wanted. 

DevicHt — You didn’t want me to have Sydney. 

Maisie — I didn’t want you to rush into marriage with 
a young boy who has nothing to give you. 

DeticHt — Why, already he has given me these build- 
ings that you rent. These are my wedding presents — 
and I have only known him six months. With all your 
talk of what you’ve given me in nineteen years. 

Maisie —I am not talking of money-possessions — 
things to tie you and hide you. I dreamed of you with 
the world at your feet. 

Deticut — I have Sydney and he can give me the life 
I have always dreamed of. 
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Maistz — Delight, I see that we have nothing to say 
to each other that either of us can understand. Then let 
us be merciful and say nothing of what we think. Only 
one fact remains. You are under contract to appear to- 
morrow in a play and IJ shall see that you are there. 

Sypney — I shall see that she is not! 

Maisie — Delight, get into a taxi this minute and beg 
Mr. Adams to take you back. After that opening tomor- 
row night every understudy in New York can play it. 
But this one thing you are going to do. I will not be 
cheated out of something I have given my life for. 


Stephen tells them then what Delight’s appearance on 
the stage has meant to Maisie; of the sacrifices she has 
made; of the fact that she has put every cent she has in 
the world into Cary Adams’ show that Delight might 
have her chance. 

The news staggers Delight a little and she is inclined 
to give way. She could, she suggests, play the part for 
a night, anyway. But Sydney will not listen even to this 
compromise. 

“Maisie faced bankruptcy for you,” Stephen continues. 
“This isn’t the only time. She has ever since I’ve known 
her. She has spoiled her own life for you and spoiled 
mine, too — almost.” 

It is that “almost” that explodes the final situation. 
Delight catches at the word excitedly. “Almost,” she 
repeats. “Then it’s true!” Her eyes flash angrily as she 
faces Stephen. 

“What do you mean?” demands Maisie. 

“Only that we met your partner, Mr. Todhunter, on 
the street and he said you were to be married on Friday. 
That’s a great way of practicing what you preach, I 
must say.” 

So that is how Stephen got rid of Mr. Todhunter so 
effectually! Maisie is furious. But her anger does 
not impress Delight. It is too much like acting. 
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“You should have been an actress,” she tells her 
mother, and her tone is withering. “Why, Philip warned 
me long ago that this would happen— when you got 
tired playing with us. I’m such a fool that I have be- 
lieved in you until today. I didn’t know that you had 
any idea of marrying this man —-this man that I have 
always despised. (Maisie stands quite still.) Oh, Sydney, 
take me home, take me home!” 

They are at the door when Katy bursts in. “We're 
married!” Delight shouts at her. 


Katy — Oh, you darling things! Isn’t it wonderful! 
And we have all been worried to death about you. (To 
Sydney.) Oh, I congratulate you, Sydney. You cer- 
tainly married a lovely girl. Delight is one of my dearest 
friends. Oh, Delight, you’re Clare Cummer’s cousin 
yourself now. Oh, you’re going, aren’t you? Drop me 
at Sherry’s. Louise will be so thrilled. To think that 
after all it was Delight who married the Armstead 
millions! 

Deuicut —I know. Isn’t it wonderful! 

MalisiE (to Sydney.) — Are you that Armstead? Did 
you know this, Delight? 

Deticut — Why, of course — not that it would have 
made any difference. 

Katy — Your mother didn’t know it? Isn’t that 
romantic? I’m so glad it all came out right for your 
sake, Mrs. Partridge. (They go out together, Katy still 
talking. Her voice floats back.) You must let me know 
the minute I can come to see you (Stephen and 
Maisie are left alone. It is very quiet for a minute.) 

STEPHEN — Maisie, forgive me. 

MaisizE —I don’t know whether I can. It was a ter- 
rible thing to do to me, Stephen. 

STEPHEN — It never occurred to me that he’d tell 
—and I figured that it was the nearest I’d ever get to 
marrying you — and [ couldn’t lose the chance. (Pause.) 
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I suppose it WAS the nearest I’ll ever get, Maisie, wasn’t 
it? 

Maisie —I can’t talk about it now — but I forgive 
you. It doesn’t matter. She doesn’t believe any of those 
things anyway. She was looking for a way to get out of 
going back. Well, I’ve lost them. I’ve lost them both. 
Nothing left to live for. 

STEPHEN — Ah, Maisie — my dearest. 

MatsiE — Don’t — ah, don’t, Stephen. In a way I’ve 
lost you, too, today, Stephen — because today I find that 
you don’t know anything about me at all. 

STEPHEN — Don’t be silly. You can’t lose me. 

Maistz — I tried to be a good mother — to do the right 
things. I guess I shouldn’t have lived my life so com- 
pletely in theirs. You see, I never had any life outside 
of my children’s lives 

STEPHEN — Maisie, do you want the truth? The whole 
trouble was that they had no lives outside of yours. 
They were being made to live your life. I’ve seen it for 
a long time. 

Maisie (thinks about this) —I guess you are right. 
But that doesn’t make me any happier. I think this will 
kill me, Stephen. It has killed me. I believe. (There is a 
scurry in the main salon. Agnes dashes in very excited.) 

Acnes — Madame, she is coming down here. We 
couldn’t keep her any longer. 

Mats1zE — What — what 2 

STEPHEN — Oh, my God, I forgot to tell you! There 
was a mistake in the cable. She arrived too soon. It’s La 
Montaigne, you know. 

Maisie (blankly) — Who? 

STEPHEN — Let me see her, I'll tell her you are ill. 


I 
MatsiE — You’ll do nothing of the sort. (She rises. 
Clementine precipitates herself into the room. She 
gasps out.) 
CLEMENTINE — Here she is! (Maisie sees La Mon- 
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taigne almost in the doorway, but the audience does not 
sce her. Perhaps they hear a burst of French. Maisie, 
completely recovered, all her poise, ond charm and 
monner coming to her aid, moves forward with out- 
stretched hands.) 

Massiz — Ah, Madame! This is the happiest day of 
my life! (She moves through the doorway to meet the 
Frenchwoman.) 


The curtain falls. 


THE END 


THE FALL GUY 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By GreorcrE ABBOTT AND JAMES GLEASON 


BY one of those curious twists of fate with which 
theatre history is so generously punctuated two leading 
light comedy successes of the year were scored by the 
same writer. And he without previous success as a 
playwright. 

The plays were “Is Zat So?” a racy comedy farce en- 
circling the adventure of a prize fighter and his manager 
in Fifth Avenue society, and “The Fall Guy,” an amusing 
bit of theatre fiction relating a gullible little New 
Yorker’s fight to conquer the temptations and foil the 
tempters of his neighborhood. 

James Gleason is the author, though he shared honors 
in both instances with collaborators. In “Is Zat So0?’, 
which he wrote with Richard Taber, a fellow actor, 
Gleason also played a principal part and is credited with 
helping the play to its success. He and George Abbott, 
also an actor, wrote “The Fall Guy.” 

Either of these plays I feel would be a creditable and 
representative choice for inclusion in a year book of 
American drama. I have taken “The Fall Guy” because, 
to me, it reveals a better quality of workmanship in its 
building and is fashioned of more enduring material. 
Also it is less dependent upon the personalities of its 
actors than the other. 

The scene is the combination living room, dining 
room and kitchen of Johnnie Quinlan’s flat in Columbus 
Avenue, which in New York bears the same relation to 
the resident section fringing the west side of Central 
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Park that Third Avenue bears to Fifth Avenue over the 
way. 

“The room is drab, but neat,” and embraces all those 
aids to light housekeeping that help to increase the rent 
— including a laundry tub, a gas stove, a sink and the 
accompanying drains. 

The Quinlans are Johnnie, about twenty-five, and 
Bertha, his wife, probably two years his junior. Living 
with them are Dannie Walsh, Bertha’s brother, and Lottie 
Quinlan, Johnnie’s sister. When they are working and in 
funds Dan and Lottie contribute to the expenses of the 
household. When they are not, Johnnie bears the load 
alone. Lottie is the more dependable of the two. Dan, 
a truck driver by occupation, finds it hard to keep work- 
ing, although he swears he puts himself directly in the 
way of every job he hears about. 

Just now Dan is devoting a protracted spell of leisure 
to an intensive study of the saxophone. As soon as he 
masters that instrument, he says, he expects to join a 
jazz band and pull down a good fat salary. Meantime he 
is somewhat embarrassed by the frequent visits of a 
collector who is intent upon seeing that Dannie either 
keeps his installments paid up or surrenders the saxo- 
phone. Being broke Dan usually puts the collector off 
until he can see Johnnie and borrow the three dollars 
necessary. 

Lottie is in to dress and out again to dinner with her 
boss,. Charles Newton, a likely looking young man of 
thirty or thereabouts, and a government employee of 
some sort. Newton is popular with the Quinlans. Their 
own father had been a policeman and they lean instinc- 
tively toward official jobs. But Dannie is not so keen for 
him. 

Van, it appears, has been hearing a lot about some 
guy seen taking Lottie to several of the bum joints of the 
neighborhood, aud that guy may be Newton. If it is 
—- well, Dannie isa’t going to stand for it. 
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Now Johnnie is home and hungry as a wolf. He is a 
cheery little fellow, ready to kid Dannie or irritate 
Bertha. His gaiety tonight seems a little forced, and 
it is not easy for him to explain to his watchful wife 
why he happens to be wearing his best suit. There is no 
sense, says she, in his messing around in a drug store with 
his good clothes on and he ought to know it. “Tomor- 
row,” she warns, “you wear your workin’ clothes, you 
understand.” 


Joun — Aw, quit your crabbin’, will you? (Takes off 
coat and hangs on back of chair. Crosses over to Dan.) 
Hello, Ted Lewis. How’s the Jazz King? 

Dan — Well, I can play a couple of pieces good now. 
1 played one selection pretty near through just by ear. 

Joun — Who stopped you, the neighbors? 

BertHa — Now, you let Dannie alone. He’s gettin’ 
along fine. In a week or two he'll be able to play most 
anything. 

Joun — In a week or two we'll be put out of here for 
disturbin’ the peace. 

BerTHA — You never got a laugh with that one yet. 
Nothin’ like tryin’, though. 

Joun — Go to it. I always like to see a guy try to 
improve himself. Now maybe when you get goin’ good 
I can help you land a orchestra job. There’s Nifty 
Herman. He knows a lot of those cabaret birds and. . . 

BertHA — Yeah? Well, we'll take nothing from him. 

Joun — What’s the matter with Nifty? 

BertHa — Enough. If I had my way, he’d never step 
feel in this house — nor anybody in it would speak to 

im. 

Joun — Well, what have you got against him. 

BertHa — Now, listen, John, that big gorilla is always 
tryin’ to take Lot out and that’s all he’s hanging around 
you for. 

JoHN — What of it? Don’t you suppose if I thought 
he was wrong I’d stop it in a minute? 
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Bertua —I tell you, Johnnie, that guy’s no good. 

Joun — Well, for the love of . . . say, did I ever 
have a friend that you did like? Did 1? Look at —er 
—look at Kennedy. As nice a fellow as ever lived. 
And you and Lot almost threw him out of the house. 

Dan — Where is he now? 

Joun — He was one of 

Bertua — Yeah, he’s doin’ time in the pen. 

Joun (realizing what has been said —with a look at 
Dan) — You would think of that, wouldn’t you? 

BertHa — Sure, that’s where your swell friend is — 
up in Sing Sing. 

Joun — He is not. He’s in Atlanta. 

Bertua — Johnnie, it ain’t because they’re your 
friends, but you’re so easy that you fall for a lot of 
wise birds that think they can use you. . 

Joun — What? Me fall for a lot of wise hipaa? Well, 
that certainly is a hot one. Say, do you think these wise- 
crackers put anything over me? If you do, get it out 
of your nut right away. I wasn’t born and brung up in 
this town for nothing. 

Bertua — I’m tellin’ you Frank Herman is a bad egg. 

Joun — Aw! 

Dan — Just the same I seen Nifty with some pretty 
bad lookin’ goofers, Johnnie. 

Joun — Well, he’s a pretty good friend to me and he’s 
done me some pretty good favors, if you want to know. 
And right now (Stops suddenly.) 

BertHua — Well, what? 

Joun — Aw, nothin’. 


With Bertha gone to get the cleaner to take a spot 
out of Johnnie’s pants the mystery of the best suit is 
revealed. Johnnie wore it because he has been looking 
for a job. But he doesn’t want Bertha to know. And he 
promises Dan a good smack if he lets it out. 
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With Bertha back, Johnnie is full of plans for the 


future. For one, he knows a guy who has a cousin on 
a ship who can get good Scotch at thirty dollars the 
case. And they’re sellin’ it up town for sixty and sixty- 
eight dollars. There’s a chance! 

“My Gawd—now you want to be a _ bootlegger,” 
explodes Bertha. “And you know where that'll land 
you. Right in with your friend Kennedy.” 

“Who said anything about being a bootlegger but 
you? Where am I goin’ to get thirty bucks for even one 
case, huh?” 

But bootlegging has its possibilities. Even Dan admits 
that. He could get thirty dollars a trip trucking hooch 
in Jersey, if Bertha would let him do it. She wouldn’t 
even let him go back and tell the guy “No.” 

“Well, the kid was right,” agrees Johnnie. 


BertHa — Answer me. What’s the difference in what 
Dannie was goin’ to do and what you was talkin’ about 
doin’ if you “had the thirty bucks.” (Imitating him.) 

Joun —A lot of difference. In the first place, how 
can you be sure about this here now Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, huh? Some guy says there must be something 
wrong with a law that so many people want to break. 
Therefore if they all want to break it, why it ain’t no 
law, is it? Well, then, if it ain’t no law, then how are 
you breakin’ it? Laugh that one off. 

BERTHA (getting up) — Listen — Johnnie, yours and 
Lottie’s father was a cop, and a grand one, too. If it 
hadn’t been for them dirty hop-heads of loft robbers, 
that killed him, he’d maybe a gone way up. 

Joun — I didn’t say nothin’ about no hop-heads. You 
know what I think of them. 

BertHa — Your father stood for law and order 

JoHN — Well, that was his business — but believe me 
there's a lot of cops facing two ways and what they 
won't do for money—oh.. . 
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Peace is briefly restored until the question of the last 
three dollars Johnnie gave Dannie for his saxophone in- 
stallment and then mysteriously took back again comes 
up. Why did Johnnie want that three dollars — and 
where is it now? ; 

Johnnie admits the charge and clears up the mystery. 
He had spent the three dollars for two pair of long 
gloves which he was saving to give to Bertha for her 
anniversary present the next week. 

This bit of sentiment has the customary effect. Of 
course they did need the three dollars, Bertha admits. 
There are lots of ways it could be used. But it was 
sweet of Johnnie to remember the anniversary. And 
she gives him a kiss as a reward. A kiss and a hug. 
And sits in his lap. 


Dan — Why don’t you wait till you’re alone? 

BEerRTHA — That’s what we’re waiting for. Beat it. 

Dan — My God, I’m glad I ain’t married. (Exits R.) 

BERTHA (regarding him fondly) — Sometimes I bet 
you wish you wasn’t married, don’t you, Johnnie? 

Joun — Go on, where do you get that stuff? 

BertHa — Don’t you never wish you was free and 
could go running around like you used to—and not 
having a wife to bother you? 

Joun — Naw. 

BertHa — Do you still love me, Johnnie? 

Joun — What do you think? 

BerTHA — I’m afraid I razz you too much. 

Joun — Oh, that’s all right. If it wasn’t for scrapping 
once in a while, we wouldn’t have nuttin’ to talk about. 

BertHa — Five years we been married. What fools 
we was about each other when we first met, wasn’t we, 
Johnnie? 

joun — We had it bad all right. 

BrerTHa — You was nutty about me then, all right, 
wasn't you, Johnnie? 
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Joun — Sure —ain’t supper ready yet? (She gets 
up, hurt.) Hey, now wait a minute. I’m nutty about 
you still. I was just thinking about something else, that’s 
all. 

BertHa — Yeh. I seen you was. Le’ go. 

Joun—I got to get out early on account of the 
bowling tourney. What’s the matter with you? You 
don’t think I’m chasing around with any other dames or 
anything like that, do you? 

BertHa — Not on your wages. 

Joun — Sure, there you go. Sittin’ in me lap for a 
close-up one minute and then next laying me out with a 
nasty crack, 

BertHa — You didn’t use to worry about the bowling 
tourney if I was sittin’ in your lap. 

Joun — Hey, have a heart, Bert. Geez, didn’t I bring 
yous two pairs of gloves? 

BertHa — All right, Johnnie — supper’s goin’ to be 
late — but I'll hurry it as fast as I can. 

Joun — Aw, I didn’t mean nuttin’. There’s a lot worse 
husbands than I am. 

BerTHA — A lot better, too. 


She forgives him the next minute and is just getting 
the supper on when Frank Herman calls. “He is a 
plump, shifty-eyed East-sider, about thirty. Dressed in 
black, but in extreme style and flashy,” and he has come 
particularly to see Lottie. He wants to take her to a 
“swell crawl” the Take-Your-Time Athletic Club is giving 
Saturday night. “Very extra special. No rough stuff. 
And you can go in costume or evening clothes,” he 
promises, 

But Bertha is sure Lottie will not be able to go. Also 
she would thank Mr. Herman if he would lay off trying 
to make her husband a bootlegger. Furthermore, he can 
talk business all he wants to with Johnnie, but if they 
ever try anything like bootleggin’ shell set the cops 
on ’em as quick as she would look at ’em. 
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And as for Dannie! Dan pauses long enough, on his 
way out with the saxophone, to remark that Lottie will 
not go to any dance with Mr. Herman and that so far 
as he (Dannie) is concerned he had just as soon take a 
crack at Mr. Herman as not. Johnnie is anxious his 
friend shall not be offended by this apparent attitude of 
hostility on the part of the folks. 


Joun — Dannie don’t mean nuttin’. 

Nirry — He better not —treat me right and I’m glad 
to do a pal a good turn—vmy political influence is 
always at the command of my friends — but any time a 
guy does me dirt Say! I got a mob of gorillas that 
would just as soon croak a fella as look at him. 

Joun — Well, believe me, Nifty, as the French say 
— you're talkin’ to a baby that stands a A-one chance 
of needin’ a few good turns before long. 

Nirty — You didn’t land yourself any good job yet, 
eh? 

Joun-—Naw. But I only been out of work three days 
—that ain’t nuttin’. What’s worryin’ me is what’s the 
bride goin’ to say when she finds out—TI’ll have to 
break it to her pretty soon I suppose. 

Nirty — Why don’t you come in with me on this 
proposition — Johnnie? 

Joun — Well geez, Nifty, you didn’t tell me what it 
was. 

Nirry — You should worry — what it is, as long’s 
there is real jack in it. I was talkin’ to Kill-papa about 
you this mornin’. 

Joun — Who? 

Nirty — Kill-papa, you know, the Greek I was tellin’ 
you about — you know, the one that owns them drug 
stores. His regular monicker is Achille Popudopulos — 
but we call him Kill-papa for short. 

Joun — Sounds like a regular guy all right. 

Nirty —I’m tellin’ you. High society stuff, too— 
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knows all the police captains, aldermen, everybody . . . 
Joun — But listen now, Nifty. These here now, stores 
he runs — what are they? Some kind of joints or some- 


thing? 
Nrrry — What do you mean, joints? 
Joun — Well, this here, now, job that... 


Nirry —I didn’t offer you no job, I says if you don’t 
get nothin’ better I could maybe give you a knock-down 
to Kill-papa and try to fix it up for you. 

Joun — Well, I mean, now, don’t he sell hooch? 

Nirry — Say, crack wise, willya? That ain’t no crime. 
What if he does? Ain’t he got all the best people for his 
customers ? 

Joun — They been pullin’ some pretty big raids lately. 

Nirty — That’s all bluff, Johnnie. That don’t affect 
Kill-papa, none. Just a little camouflage to make the 
public think the enforcement officers is on the job. Naw, 
don’t you worry, kid, it’s all fixed. 

Joun — Fixed? 

Nirry — Sure. With the precinct. 

Joun — Oh With the precinct! 

Nirry — If you’re on the inside, you stand for a shake- 
down of a couple of grand and they leave you alone. I 
wouldn’t tell you this except you was a special friend of 
mine. Listen, I’ll tell you a secret. You know Governor 
Smit’? 

Joun — Sure, I know him — well, not personally, you 
understand — but — well — didn’t I vote for him? 

Nirty — Well, I ain’t sayin’ nuttin’. Listen — you 
know Secretary Mellon? 

Joun — Sure. In the Senate. 

Nirry — Well, I ain’t sayin’ nuttin’ about him neither. 
But them is the kind of fish you’d like to travel with, 
ain’t it? 

_ Joun — Well, geewhiz, they ain’t workin’ in no bootleg 
joints. 

Nirty— Who said anything about workin’? Here, 
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I’ve went considerable out of my way to come up here 
and see if there was anything I could do for you and 
you act like it was an extra-ordinary favor for you to 
consider the proposition. 

Joun — No, that ain’t the idea. . . . I was just think- 
in’ if I should land the job and Bert found out I was 
peddlin’ hooch. 

Nirry — Who’s goin’ to tell her outside of you? And 
that goes for everyone, see? Not a whisper of what I 
told your: 2 = 

Joun — Sure, I’m next. 

Nirty — Of course this guy Popudopulos is a great 
feller, but if anything was spilled that spoiled his game. 
well — are you wise? 

Joun — Aw, I’m wise enough to keep my trap shut. 


There is a knock at the door that frightens Nifty. He 
thinks it might be the bulls —not that they have any 
reason to be looking for him. But just because 

It is only the saxophone collector come for his three 
dollars, and Johnnie is embarrassed at not having the 
money. But Nifty has it, and with a flourish he cancels 
the installment. He’s glad to do it, too. That’s nothing 
to what Nifty would do for a friend. Especially Johnnie. 
And as for the job Well, let him go on looking 
for the “kind of a job that suits the ball and chain” 
and if he doesn’t find it maybe Nifty can show him how 
to get into something. 

“You're a real pal all right, Nifty,” sighs Johnnie. 

“That ain’t nuttin’,” answers the philanthropist. “You 
know what I’m plannin’ for you, John. I’m goin’ to 
fix it with Kill-papa so that you can start in and work 
with the idea of gettin’ to be the manager of one of his 
stores. Well, I’m keepin’ a very important guy waitin’ 
for me, so | better step on it. Be good, Johnnie. See 
you in the bread line.” 

Manager! ‘That’s the kind of a job Johnnie wants. 


vy) 
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Already he can ‘picture himself issuing orders and 
straightening up the window displays— when Bertha 
interrupts him. He is not to be denied his dream, how- 
ever. 

“That’s the kind of a job I should get,” he ruminates 
for her benefit. “Real money there, believe me. The 
managers — that’s what I call a good job.” 

And another good job, suggests Bertha, is being presi- 
dent of the Standard Oil Company. 

A minute later she has made the dreaded discovery. 
Sticking out of Johnnie’s coat pocket is a copy of the 
Evening Telegram. And he usually buys the Journal. 
Also the Telegram is open at the small ad page, and 
there are a lot of jobs marked. What does that mean? 

Johnnie has to confess. It means that he has lost 
his job; that he was fired, in fact, just because he hap- 
pened to be late a couple of mornings. 

Bertha is in tears and hopeless over the outlook. “I 
don’t know where you'll get another job. I don’t believe 
you ever will get one. . .” 


Joun — Why’nt you wait and find out. Leave me 
alone and see what I can do, will you? You got some 
money saved up, ain’t you? We ain’t starvin’ next week, 
anyhow. We ain’t in the poorhouse yet, are we? 

BertHa — Oh, ain’t we? What I can’t get over is 
losin’ a job through carelessness. There’s enough people 
poor and out of work through hard luck — but just 
carelessness Oh, Gawd —I didn’t think I’d ever 
have to go through this again — wakin’ up every mornin’ 
wonderin’ what’s goin’ to happen to you — hatin’ to eat 
a mouthful of food for fear you can’t afford it — goin’ 
around in old clothes and run-over shoes and patches. 
Oh, I just hate it. 

JoHn — Well, it ain’t no picnic for me, is it? 

BertHa — Then why could you be so dumb? 

JoHNn — Everything will come out pretty good if you 
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just lay off me for awhile. I got a few things up my 
sleeve. I got friends workin’ for me. 

Bertua — If instead of workin’ your friends, you did 
some workin’ yourself 

Joun —Shut up, willya? Now, shut up. (They 
glare.) Ill give you a slap in another minute. 

BerTHa — You try it. 

Joun (weakening) — Well, I ain’t going to be lackin’ 
for somethin’ to do if it comes down to that. I guess 
Nifty is lookin’ out for me. 

Bertua — Nifty? (John walks to window.) Nifty? 
Nifty? 

Joun — Yea — you want me to spell it for you? 

Bertua — Johnnie, we don’t want no job that comes 
from Nifty Herman. 

Joun— We! How do you know what we want? Are 
you the only one in this family that casts a vote? 

BEeRTHA — You'll only get in trouble if you deal with 
him. He couldn’t possibly give you nothin’ that was 
on the level. 

Joun — Weil, don’t be so mouthy. All he’s goin’ to 
give me is a knock-down to a Greek guy called Papa — 
Poopa I can’t UR a him — he owns a couple 
of drug stores . . 

BerTHa—TIf he’s a friend of Nifty Herman, then 
there’s somethin’ wrong with him. Most likely they’ re 
bootleg joints, maybe they sell dope. 

JoHn — Sure. Maybe they murder guys. Well, that’s 
a good line of work, too. Maybe I could make enough 
money at that to keep my ball and chain from givin’ me 
hell every time I step inside the door. (Puts on his coat.) 

Berta — Where you goin’? 

Joun — I’m goin’ out. I got some business matters to 
attend to. 

BERTHA — You ain’t had your supper. 

Joun —I don’t want none. Guys that’s out of work 
ain’t got no right to eat, anyhow. 
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BertHa (softer) —Now, Johnnie, I didn’t say that. 
You sit down and have your supper. 

Joun —I don’t want nothin’. 

Berroa — Now, take your coat off, dear, like I tell 
you. 
~ Joun— No. The trouble with me is I been takin’ too 
much orders off other people. If I’d used my own 
judgment, maybe Id be better off. (She watches him 
as he starts for door. He feels in pocket, looks around, 
sees money on shelf and takes it.) 

Bertua — Johnnie, don’t take that, it’s my milk 
money. 

Joun —T’ll pay you back tomorrow. 

Bertua — Johnnie, don’t go like this . . . (Exit 
Johnnie.) Johnnie come back here. (She stands de- 
feated.) (Enter Dan R.) 

Dan — Where’s his nobs? 

BertHa — Huh? 

Dan — Where’s John? 

BertHa — He’s gone to the bowlin’ tourney. 

Dan (Grabbing hat and rushing for door) — Holy 
Gee, why’nt he wait for me? 

BertHa — Your supper, Dannie. (Dan exits C.) (She 
wilts again. Goes to stove, turns off gas.) Hell! (Sinks 
to chair centre of table.) 


Curtain. 
ACT II 


Two weeks later the Quinlan family situation is not 
greatly changed. Dannie is still devoting himself to the 
saxophone. Bertha is doing her best to stretch the little 
savings they have in the bank over the costs of house- 
keeping. And johnnie. is still looking for a job. 

‘today he has walked the streets of the town for miles 
unnumbered. He has followed up want ads from all 
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sections and met all kinds of employers. But the best 
he has been able to get is a promise that if he will hang 
around for six months, until holiday time, there may be 
something for him. A lot of stores increase their forces 
at that time. 

A job, they are all agreed, will have to be found soon. 
Bertha favors asking the Bercovichs, who live in the 
apartment above, if there isn’t a place for Johnnie in 
their business. But Johnnie balks at that. He is dis- 
couraged, but not to the point of being willing to take 
a job in the Bercovichs’ sweatshop. Just the same Bertha 
is going to ask them — and if they have anything he will 
simply have to take it. 

Bertha has gone to interview the Bercovichs when 
Nifty Herman drops in. Nifty is optimistic. As a 
matter of fact, he comes with a job in his hand for John- 
nie if Johnnie will take it. Furthermore he is prepared 
to hand him half a week’s salary to start with — fifteen 
dollars. Or, to be exact, fifteen dollars minus the three 
dollars loaned on the saxophone. And if Johnnie is a 
wise little fellow, and lets Mr. Popudopulos see he is 
to be relied upon, he will be manager in no time at all. 

Johnnie is not only ready for the job, but keen to get 
started. And he’ll make good, too, he promises Nifty. 
What will he have to do? 


Nirry — Well, the first job you gotta do is lookin’ 
after a suitcase that’s got somethin’ kind of valuable in 
it. Just takin’ care of it for awhile. 

Joun — Well,.I never was so strong for this here 
Eighteenth Amendment, anyhow. 

Nirry — Then when I give you the word, deliver it 
to a certain address that I'll slip you. 

JoHn — Gee, if Bert should find out that 

Nirty (holding out his hand to take money back) — 
Well, make up your mind — cause if you don’t want to 
close the deal 
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Joun — Naw, naw, I ain’t going to back out 

Nirry —I might as well be perfectly frank with you, 
Johnnie —that grip is loaded with high class, pre-war 
Scotch 

Joun — Aw, it’s all right with me, Nifty. I ain’t in 
no position to be pickin’ and choosin’. I prefer the 
window-dressin’ end of the game — but I guess I gotta 
work up, don’t I? 

Nirty — Do a nice reliable job lookin’ after the 
suitcase, Johnnie, and you'll be manager in no time — 
sure — wid me pullin’ for you — what to hell 

Joun — Where do I get this here suitcase? 

Nirry — Listen. You go down the alley to Fineberg’s 
Cigar Store at five o’clock sharp, see? Goofie Malone 
will come through the front way and hand you the suit- 
case — take it and say nothin’ and keep it up here till 
I give you the further instructions 

Joun — Well 

Nrrty — Well, what? 

Joun —Nuttin’. (Puts money in pocket.) Gee whiz, 
suppose some bull asks me 

Nirry — No bull ain’t goin’ to ask you. They don’t 
suspicion you for nothin’. It’s a cinch as far as you’re 
concerned. You got a right to carry a suitcase up to 
your own flat, ain’t you? 

Joun — I’d like to see somebody stop me, huh! 

Nirry — Now, I’m gonna tell Kill-papa he can abso- 
lutely count on you 

Joun — Absolutely. Hey, listen, Nifty, this here Kill- 
papa — is he the big smoke of the whole job? 

Nirty — Just for your own information, Johnnie, Kill- 
papa is number two. There’s another fellow that’s num- 
ber one. We got a name for him but we don’t none of 
us know him to meet, see? In case you should hear any 
of the other fellers gabbin’, I better slip you the monicker 
we give him (Whispers into Johnnie’s ear.) 

Joun — The Works? 
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Nirty — Eh — quiet—keep that under your hat. 
(Voices down hall.) Who’s that? 

Joun — Lot. 

Nirty (whispers quickly) — Now, mind you, John- 
nie, mum’s the word on this. No gabbin’—if you 
dO eae 

Joun —I get you. I got you. 


Lottie and Mr. Newton break up the conference and 
Nifty somewhat embarrassedly goes out. Lottie has 
brought Mr. Newton home for dinner, and Johnnie adds 
his word of welcome. True, Bertha doesn’t know about 
it, and there may not be much to eat, but it will probably 
be all right. At the moment Johnnie, with a new job 
and twelve dollars in his pocket, is quite expansive, 
and proud of Bertha’s competence. 

“Listen,” he advises Mr. Newton, “when I went over- 
seas, she goes down to the Five and Ten and rings the 
time clock every mornin’ — and as soon as I come back 
she laid down the pick and shovel and took up the 
frying pan. And believe me, she’s a cooking fool. Just 
seems to come natural to her. Now, on the other hand, 
take Lot —she can make the finest glass of ice water 
you ever tasted and that’s her limit.” 

“Maybe she needs practice,” suggests Mr. Newton. 

Lottie is back to help with getting the dinner, and, 
incidentally, not so very well pleased with Johnnie’s 
job. She fears Herman may have something to do with 
his getting it, and she is suspicious of Herman. Several 
of his gang, she knows, have been picked up by the 
police recently for one thing and another. Just before 
she and Mr. Newton came in they had seen one of 
Herman’s pals grabbed over by the park because he was 
carrying a lot of stuff in a flivver. 

“Well, what kind of stuff?” nervously demands John- 
nie, trying to defend his friend. 
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Lot —I don’t know. What would you think it was 
Mr. Newton? 

Newton — Might have been whiskey. 

Joun — Well, ju — ju 

Lot — You heard about those two young fellows that 
went up to Port Jervis? Didn’t you, Johnnie? 

Joun — What about ’em? 

Lot — They thought they’d make a little easy money 
selling hooch and they were arrested before they got rid 
of it—and although they came from nice people and 
their families spent a lot of money for lawyers, they 
got sent up for — how many years was it, Mr. Newton? 

Newton — Three, I think. 

(John grows visibly nervous.) 

Joun — That ain’t right! There ain’t no justice in 
that. They ought not to do a thing like that. Anyhow, 
what’s that got to do with Nifty? 

Lot — That’s just what all his gang are doing. And 
worse 

Joun — Oh, I don’t believe it. 

Lor — It’s not worth arguing about. Only I’m just 
saying I wouldn’t have too much to do with Nifty 

Joun—I wouldn’t. I wouldn’t. Aw, what to— 
Well, it’s nothin? to— Aw gee, where’s the Disney? 
I got a get out of here. I got some things to think about. 
All you do is argue. Gee, that’s the way with women, 
Mr. Newton, all they do is argue and when they get all 
through, it don’t mean a thing. A fellow starts out to 
s-ay a simple thing and by the time they get through 
asking a couple of questions it would take seventeen 
Philadelphia lawyers to make any sense out of it. Ill 
be back. I got a date. Tell Bert Il be back. (Exit 
down hall.) 

Lot —. Johnnie is the darndest person sometimes, he — 

NEWTON — You dont think there’s any He’s not 
mixed up wiih that iierman bunch? 

Lor — Uui, be wouiunt reaily do anything. 
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Newton — I hope he hasn’t got himself implicated in 
any way — it would put me in a terrible position. Here 
I am on a personal basis in your home so to speak and 
at the same time investigating that bunch. But of 
course 

Lor — Johnnie’s all right. He just talks too much. 

NEWTON — Yes, of course. 

Lot — Gee, I'd hate to have a conscience like yours. 
Did you hear what that fellow from Washington said 
about you— you know—when he found you turned 
down that big bribe in the Calloway case? He said, 
“That bird Newton is too honest to work for the govern- 
ment.” 

Newton — I'll never get rich, that’s sure. 

Lot — My mother was just like you that way — she 
was so honest it was like a disease. A man gave her six 
cents too much change one time and she walked a mile 
to return it. 

Newron—I think maybe you take after your 
mother 

Lor — All our family’s more like father —I wish I 
was more like her —I guess I have too much of the old 
cop in me. 

Newton —I think you are about right the way you 
are. 


Dannie is back and all excitement. He has been down 
to the corner watching the ticker to see how the ponies 
have been running at “Harvey de Grace” and he has, 
for the first time in his life, picked a five-horse parlee. 
“A FIVE-HORSE PARLEE! Can you imagine that?” 

They can’t. Lottie doesn’t even know what a “parlee” 
is. Newton is moderately interested. “How much did 
you have up?” he inquires. 

“Oh,” admits Dannie, “I never had nothing on it. I 
just doped it out and they all breezed in. But you can 
imagine what I’d ’a’ had.” 
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He would have had about five thousand dollars, Dan- 
nie figures, if he had bet on his parlee and they all come 
in as he doped them. But he can’t work up much ex- 
citement about it. 

Newton and Lottie have gone into the front room and 
Bertha is getting the dinner when Dannie starts a new 
line of trouble by looking out the window and seeing 
Johnnie jumping the back fence with a suitcase. 

Why is he doing that? And coming in through the 
basement entrance? Bertha has her suspicions. Johnnie 
has fallen for the smooth talk of the Herman person and 
become a bootlegger! That’s what’s happened! 

A moment later the little fellow opens the door and 
stands a bit sheepishly in the doorway, wiping his feet. 


BEeRTHA — What're you doin’? 

JoHn — Wipin’ my feet. What do you think I’m 
doin’? Me daily dozens? (Starts R. with suitcase, very 
dignified.) 

Bertua — What’s that? 

Joun — That’s a suitcase. 

BerTHA — What’s in it? 

Joun — Well, in the first place, I don’t know what’s 
in it, and in the second place 

BertHa — Where did you get it? 

Joun — It’s just a private suitcase that belongs to a 
friend of mine that asks would I look after it for him 
for a few minutes, if you ain’t got no particular objec- 
tions. 

BertHA — Where did you get it and what’s in it? 

JoHN — Say, for the love of Pete, what are you, the 
draft board or the income tax guy or something? (To 
Dan.) She fires a lot of questions at you and then ex- 
pects 

BertHA — You got that from Frank Herman — didn’t 
you? 

joHN— Can’t a guy bring a suitcase to his own flat 
without being put through a third degree over it? 
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BertHA— Can you look me in the eye and tell me 
there’s nothing wrong with what’s in that suitcase? 

Joun — Yes, Mrs. District Attorney 

Bertua — Well, if it’s all right, why did you come 
over the back fence with it instead of coming in the front 
door like you should? Answer me that. Johnnie Quin- 
lan, don’t you lie to me. You can’t get away with it at 
all. Well 

Joun — Well, what? 

BertHa — Take it out of here. Take it right back 
where you got it. You know I’m not going to have that 
thing around my house. 

Dan — Ha-ha-ha 

Joun (sees Dan grinning) — What are you laughing 
at, you big gorilla? I guess you never been in a hole. 

Dan — I never fell for no grifter like Nifty Herman, 
you bet. 

Joun — No, if you ever did, you’d never get up till 
they called you for a meal. 

Dan — Aw, blow out with the breeze. 

Joun — Aw, blow your saxophone, you 

Dan — Never mind about the saxophone, I can take 
care of that 

Joun — That’s more than you can for yourself 

Dan — Well, I can take care of you all right. 

Joun — Yeah? Well, see if you can, you big stiff. I 
can smack you the best day you ever lived. 

Dan — You think you can? Come on and try it. 
Ei 

BertHa — My God, take your corners! Don’t you 
know we got company in the next room. 


BEertHA—Have you got bootleg booze in that suitcase? 

JouN (shows roll of bills) —Vm workin’, see! My 
employer tells me to do something, I do it, don’t I? 

BerTHA — Johnnie, I don’t care how much they give 
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you. You don’t want to do anything that ain’t honest, 
do you? 

Joun (to Dan) — Well, can you tie that one? There’s 
a gal that comes home and just about has a fit when she’s 
able to gyp the street car company out of a jitney for a 
ride, and then she squawks and says that this here now 
—when she don’t even know 

BERTHA (with quiet decision) — Dan, go in your room 
now, I want to talk to Johnnie. 

Dan — And give up a good ring-side seat like this? 

BertuHa — Dan! (Dan crosses R., stumbles over John’s 
foot, exits down hall.) 

Dan — Get your dogs out of the way! 

Joun—Lift your big feet— you. Now, listen, 
Bert 

BertHa — No, you listen to me, I ain’t always had 
such a very wonderful life, John. I been poor and God 
knows I am ignorant. I ain’t never had the pretty dresses 
I'd like to wore. I ain’t never been to swell theaytres 
or places I’d have liked to gone to. I had to work hard 
and sometimes I never had enough to eat and you know 
that, John, but they’s one thing I have always been — 
honest. 

Joun — Now listen, Bert, I ain’t doin’ nothin’ that 
ain’t done by the very best of people and I can prove it 
to you 

BertHA—I know what’s in that suitcase, John — 
bootleg booze, that’s what. 

Joun — Well, gee whiz, maybe it is but 

BERTHA — Well, John, I won’t have it. 

Joun — If this is a business with big jack in it why 
should a lot of Kill-pap somethings make it off us Ameri- 
cans? Heh? 

Bertua —I don’t see how you can act so, Johnnie. 
It doesn’t seem like you at all. 

JoHn—If youse only leave me explain 

Bertua — No, Johnnie, I won’t. I know that wrong is 
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wrong, and no amount of talkin’ can make me see it 
otherwise. Can’t you see where you are startin’ goin’ 
around with crooks, and the first thing you know you will 
be with them right down in the gutter. But if that’s 
where you are goin’ I ain’t goin’ with you. I been 
thinkin’ it over, John, and I made up my mind it just 
come to this, you can take your choice, if that thing 
stays here, then I’m goin’ to leave. 

JouN (picking up suitcase and starting for door) — 
Pick‘up the dice, you win. I don’t know where it’s goin’ 
but it’s on its way... . 


The preparations for dinner are more or less confusing. 
To induce Dannie to wash his face and change his shirt 
is not the least of Bertha’s problems. But she is happy 
enough over Johnnie’s willingness to give up being a 
bootlegger for her to overlook a lot of minor worries. 
Johnnie is back now, and without the suitcase. He got 
rid of it, he says, though he avoids going into details. 
The next minute Lottie, gone to get the best tablecloth, 
stumbles over something. 

“Well, of all the crazy things! Who left that great 
clumsy suitcase in the hall closet?” she demands. And 
Johnnie knows that he is sunk. 

“I certainly want to congratulate you,” he says to Dan- 
nie. “And I want you to do the same by me. We cer- 
tainly picked ourselves the dandiest pair of sisters that 
I ever seen yet, any place. And as for you,” he con- 
tinues to Lottie, “that last wham of yours just cleared 
the bases. I got to hand it to you. You get in a class 
all by yourself.” 

Bertha stands staring at him, both hurt and angry. 
“All right,” John calls, picking up the suitcase, “don’t 
say it! I’m going!” 

But where he is going, or what he is going to do with 
the suitcase is still a little more than he can decide. He 
can’t take it back to the man who owns it, as Bertha 
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suggests, because he doesn’t know where he is. And he 
certainly doesn’t want to be picked up walking around the 
streets with it. 

Considerably to his surprise he finds a friend in Lottie. 
Bertha has gone to change her dress. Lottie is sorry he 
ever got into the mess, but she is convinced that he had 
better be careful about the man he meets next. She 
knows a certain party that’s in the Federal Service, Lottie 
admits, and he told her there was likely to be a cleaning 
up of that district any day now. So it isn’t any time to 
take chances. 

A knock on the door startles them and Johnnie quickly 
shoves the suitcase under a big arm chair and sits in the 
chair. 

The caller is a Mr. Keefe, “a big, heavy-set plain- 
clothes man of fifty.” He is looking for Mr. Newton, and 
Lottie sends him into the other room. He is one of the 
men who works in the office, she explains to Johnnie. 

The suitcase is still under the chair when Bertha comes 
back, but Johnnie lets her think he put it on the dumb- 
waiter. She looks for it. It evidently has disappeared. 
Her milk does sometimes. 

Another knock at the door and Johnnie is back, sitting 
protectingly over the suitcase. This caller is Schultz, an- 
other large, nosey individual. And he, too, wants to see 
Mr. Newton. That makes two business men who have 
come to see Mr. Newton, Bertha explains to the surprised 
Dannie, who passes them in the hall. But Dannie has his 
own ideas. 

“If them tough-looking eggs is business men, I’m Paul 
Whiteman,” says he. And a minute later he has ferreted 
out the mystery. 

“They are bulls, all of them!” says he. “And Newton 
is the head bull! And they’re having a meeting or some- 
thing!” 

“Maybe they’re closing in on somebody,” suggests 
Dannie, much to Johnnie’s discomfiture. “Holy gee, when 
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I come in there was a couple of suspicious lookin’ birds 
hangin’ around down at the entrance. Maybe they’re 
plannin’ to nab some crook And Lot —T’ll bet 
she’s a woman dick, too a 

Johnnie trembles at the thought. It ain’t right to 
have a gang like that around, he wails to Bertha. She 
oughta make Lot tell ’em to get out. “What’s she doin’, 
makin’ a station house or a courtroom outa our flat?” 

Before anything can be done about it the front room 
meeting is over. Lottie and Mr. Newton are ready for 
dinner and Schultz and Keefe have gone on about their 
business. 

Now Johnnie is hard put to it to get the big chair and 
the suitcase both up to the table without the company 
noticing anything. He is quite determined to sit in 
that particular chair, even though Dannie claims it first, 
and equally determined to draw it up himself. He man- 
ages it finally and holds it between his knees as he eats 
his dinner. 

Everything is going nicely, even though Dannie, kick- 
ing the suitcase two or three times, has demanded that 
Johnnie get his oversized feet out of the way. There 
is another knock at the door and Bertha insists Johnnie 
shall answer it. 

Johnnie refuses to leave the table. “Come in!” he 
shouts, and in walks the collector for the saxophone, back 
for another three dollars. 

This is no time, explodes Johnnie, for business of that 
kind. But Bertha insists the man shall be paid and that 
Johnnie shall pay him. 

Reluctantly and protestingly the guardian of the fate- 
ful suitcase goes to the door. And he is no more than a 
step away from the table before the clumsy Dan, giving 
the suitcase another kick, sends it out into the middle of 
the floor. 

General consternation follows. “Every eye is on the 
suitcase. John expects the worst. He looks at Bertha. 
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She looks at the suitcase, then at Newton and then speaks 
very calmly”: 


BertHa — Oh, did I leave that old thing under there? 
(Smiles at Newton.) I like to have something to rest my 
feet on sometimes. Sit down, Johnnie. 

Dan — That’s the one that (To John.) What you 
lookin’ at me for? I know enough to keep me trap 
closed. 

BertHa — You might put the old thing out of the way 
somewhere. Johnnie, I 

Joun (picking it up) —All right. Oh, it’s empty, 
ain’t it? (Knock.) ; 

BertHa— Yeah. (John pauses.) See who that is. 
(John admits Keefe.) 

KerEre — Can I| speak to you for a second, Mr. New- 
ton? 

Newton — Go ahead. What is it? 

Krerere — Burke just came back. His man got rid 
of the stuff — must have passed it to a pal in Fineberg’s 
Cigar Store but (He stands open-mouthed, gazing 
at suitcase.) Say ... That’s it, ain’t it? I got to hand 
it to you, Chief. 

Newton — What? 

Kerere —I don’t know how you did it, but unless 
my eyes are going back on me that’s the suitcase that 
Herman’s lobbygow had when he was lost. 

Joun — Huh? 

KEEFE — Who got it? 

Joun—That might not be the same one— you 
couldn’t tell a suitcase 
r Krere — I noticed how she was patched on the corner 

ere. 

JouHn— Well, he—he only lent it to me—he 
only 

KEEFE — To you? 

NEWTON — ‘ihat’s the suitcase that Frank Herman — 
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Joun — Well, I admit it. I—— 

Bertua — JOHNNIE! 

JoHN—Go ahead! Pinch me! Gee, after what I 
been through, it’ll be a relief to go to jail. 

Lot — John, don’t talk so much. 

Joun — Keep out of it, will ya? 

BertHa — Oh, John 

Joun — What can you expect for a guy whose sister 
makes his flat into a meeting place for a lot of bulls. 

Newton — Folks, I’m your guest here, yet I can’t 
possibly avoid investigating this. 

BERTHA — You're not going to arrest Johnnie? 

Newton — What’s in that suitcase? 

Joun — Hooch. 

Newton — What else? 

Joun — Nuttin’. 

Newton — You better tell me the truth, John. 

Joun — I told you, didn’t I? 

Newton — How do you open this false bottom? 

Joun — How do you what — what — what? 

Newton — Never mind. (Opens it.) There! 

Joun — What’s that? Dope? 

NewrTon — Yes, hop, snow — dope — about five thou- 
sand dollars’ worth. I’m sorry you didn’t tell me the 
truth in the first place. 

Joun —I didn’t know it was there. I swear on a 
Bible I didn’t know it was there. (Newton regards him 
coldly.) 1 wouldn’t peddle no dope. It was hop-heads 
that shot my old man —I hate the dirty stuff — Nifty 
knows that too—I’m a fall guy all right. I wouldn’t 
peddle no dope. Aw, what’s the use . . . Well, I guess 
you was right, Bert, I ought to have taken that job from 
the Bercovichs 


Curtain. 
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ACT Ill 

A half hour later Newton and Keefe are completing the 
examination of Johnnie. Their search of his pockets has 
revealed nothing more incriminating than nine dollars, 
a bunch of keys, several want-ad clippings and the usual 
cigarettes, matches and cigar store coupons. 

Neither has their questioning been productive. John- 
nie apparently is trying to keep nothing from them, and 
yet there is every reason to believe he is shielding some- 
one higher-up. 

For Newton the situation is most unpleasant. He really 
doesn’t know what to do. “I’m a guest here,” he con- 
fesses to Keefe. “I’m friends with them. If I go through 
with it and do my duty I’m seventeen kinds of a cur in 
Lottie’s, Miss Quinlan’s, eyes. And if I blind myself to 
the whole affair I’m the kind of traitor that ought to be 
hung — Keefe, what would you do?” 

“T wouldn’t tell no man what to do,” admits Keefe, 
“but I'll tell you this much: When in doubt, do your 
duty . . . I knowed the boy’s father, Mr. Newton. Him 
and me took the exams together and I’d as lief give 
Mike Quinlan’s boy a hand as anybody, but dope peddlers 
is dope peddlers.” 

Lottie makes a half-hearted but sincere plea for her 
brother, but she has been in his office long enough to 
know that Newton is not one to change the course of jus- 
tice for any offender. Newton is harder hit this time 
than he ever has been before. He admits that much. 

“You'll hate me now, he says to her, “but what can I 
do? I love you. If I could go to jail for him I’d do it. 
I don’t want to make you unhappy.” 

“T only asked you to give him a chance.” 

“Tl give him a chance. But if he’s done it, I can’t 
let him off.” 

They question Dannie, the saxophone specialist, but 
get little from him. He admits that things have been a 
little slow with him so far as work is concerned for some 
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time, and that Johnnie also has been out of work. Yet the 
family has got along some way. 

Furthermore he advises them to go a little slow with 
Johnnie. That boy has influence! The first thing they 
know they won’t have a job to share among them. But 
he has no information of any value concerning this 
mysterious protection of Johnnie’s. 

They bring Bertha in and question her. Also without 
definite result. She knows her Johnnie is honest, and 
that he just got to going with bad company. If he had 
another chance 

Newton is not hopeful. He sends for Johnnie, and 
then takes Keefe and goes into a conference in the other 
room, leaving Johnnie and Bertha together. 

They are embarrassed for a moment, avoiding each 
other’s eyes, and Bertha sits wringing her hands. The 
thought of her helplessness overpowers her. After a 
pause she speaks. 


BertHa — Johnnie, what are they going to do? 

Joun —I don’t know. 

BertHa — Oh, Johnnie — they — they won’t send you 
to jail? (He sniffs indifferently.) Maybe they ain’t 
going to hold it against you. On account of Mr. New- 
ton’s being a friend of Lot, huh? 

Joun — What’s that got to do with it? 

BertHa — Well 

Joun — That only makes it the worse for me. Can’t 
you see what kind he is? He’s one of them innocent pure 
guys that thinks he’s got to give me a double dose to 
prove to himself he’s honest. 

BertHa — Oh, dear, oh dear —I told you not to 

Joun — I was waiting for that one. I was wondering 
how long before you’d spring that one. I TOLD YOU! 
I TOLD YOU! (John sinks down. Buries hands in 
face.) Go on away, will you? Leave me alone. 

BertHa — Oh, John! 
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Joun — Leave me go to jail where they won’t be 
nobody pickin’ on me all the time. (Pause —he sniffs 
— then adds weakly.) Yd rather be in jail. 

BertHa — John, I’m so scared. 

Joun — It'll all come out in the wash, I guess. 

BerrHa — Of course it will, of course it will. (Strokes 
his shoulder, discovers tear in coat.) Why, John! 

Joun (looking up alarmed) 

BertHA — You've tore your coat. 

JoHN (jumping up like a@ cornered animal) — You 
would have to find that out, wouldn’t you? (Violently.) 
I didn’t mean to tear no coat. Gee whiz, you ought to 
know that, Bert. Gee whiz, if you don’t lay off of me, 
Y’ll go up and jump off the roof. (His violence sobers 
them both. They stand looking at each other. He turns 
away finally. Quietly.) I didn’t mean to tear no coat. 
(Almost in tears.) Everything I do is wrong, ain’t it? 
I wish I’d been shot in the war and then I wouldn’t be in 
everybody’s way. Damn if I don’t. 

Bertua — Don’t talk that way, Johnnie. 

Joun — It’s true. I’m the damndest failure that ever 
lived, that’s what I am. 

BEerTHA — Johnnie! 

Joun — That’s no kid. I’m on to myself. I preten’ I 
ain’t, but I am. I wish I wasn’t alive, and that’s a fact. 
I ain’t no use to anybody. 

BertHa — You're use to me, Johnnie. 

Joun — Aw, shut up. I am not. Everything I do 
is a flop. I can’t hold no job or nuttin’. I don’t know 
why you married me. If you’d married Bill Dugan you 
could be living in luxury now—taxi drivers getting 
forty a week. 

BEerRTHA — Johnnie, come here. 

JoHn — Aw, leave me alone. I’m sorry for you that 
you got stuck with a guy like me. 

BrertHa — Oh, dearie, don’t talk that way. 
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Joun — You don’t have to bluff me no more. (Bertha 
runs to him; John tries to get out of her arms.) 

Bertua — Johnnie, I love you better than anything in 
the world. 

Joun — How could you? How could you love a guy 
that goes out and gets his coat torn and everything? 

BEerRTHA — Johnnie, put your head on my shoulder. 

Joun — Leave me alone. I don’t want no damn sym- 
pathy. 

Bertua — Johnnie, I didn’t mean to be cross with 
you. I didn’t mean what I said. 

Joun — You did so. You're just trying to soft-soap 
it over now. If I was you, I’d leave me flat. I wouldn’t 
have nothing to do with a guy like me. You told me I’d 
tear my coat and I did. 

BertHa — I don’t care about the coat, honey. Maybe 
I can mend it. Let me put my arms around you, won’t 
you, darlin’ —- won’t you, honey dear? Please. (Pulls 
him into a chair with her, strokes his hair.) Don’t 
worry about it, darling. Everything’s got to come out 
somehow. We'll find some way. You’re my boy, Johnnie, 
you're my only boy. I wouldn’t leave you for anything 
in the world. We got each other. What do we care 
what does happen. We’ll get started again. What do we 
care for a little hardship? We been through it before 
and we can go through it again. You forgive me, don’t 
you, dear? You forgive me? 

Joun — There ain’t nothin’ to forgive you for. I’m 
the one. 

BErTHA — It was mean of me to be razzin’ you. I know 
it was, darling. Anyhow, it ain’t anything so terrible. 
They may let you off. 

Joun — Aw, Bert, you don’t know the half of it — 
Nifty double-crossed me right. 

BertHa — JOHN! 

Joun — It ain’t for bootleggin’ they want me, it’s for 
peddlin’ snow. 
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BertHa — But, John, you didn’t do it. 

Joun — Don’t I know that? It ain’t what I done that 
counts, it’s what they can prove I done. 

BertHa — Oh, my God, Johnnie! 

Joun — What good does that do? I’m in it, ain’t I? 
Well, believe me, as the French say, if once I get out of 
this nobody’s goin’ ever to make a fool of me again. 
Now that I know [’'m a sap maybe I won’t be so big a one. 


Newton and Keefe are back, and the next step in their 
examination is to be a final examination of Johnnie. 
They are going to give him a last chance to tell them all 
about it— who is in his gang, how long he has been 
“tailing with ’em,” where he gets his “stuff,” where he 
peddles it — and all about it. 

But Johnnie hasn’t anything more to tell, and no third 
degree can make him tell what isn’t so. A fellow gave 
him the suitcase to keep until he got an address to take it 
to; he thought maybe it was full of hooch; he didn’t 
know anything about the dope — and that is all he knows. 


KrEFre — You never guessed there was snow in it, huh? 

Joun — NO, sir! 

Newton — You didn’t know they were making you the 
hold-out for that mob, is that right? 

Joun — No, sir. Why — my old man was bumped off 
by some hop-heads and do you think Id stand for that? 
(Sincerely and honestly.) Listen, Mr. Newton, what 
I’m telling you is Gawd’s honest truth. Honest, it is 
Mr. Newton. (Looks around, sees Schultz.) Say, can’t 
you make that guy stop that? He makes me out a liar 
just by smiling. (Keefe and Newton exchange looks.) 
I am wise to the whole works of it. You can’t work no 
third degree on me. I didn’t do no peddlin’ and nobody 
can make me say I did neither — and I didn’t know what 
was in that suitcase. 

Newton — I believe you, John. 

Joun — You do? 
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Newton — But I’m not sure that I can make a judge 
believe you. 


There is a call at the dumbwaiter tube. Another of 
Newton’s men wants to report that Nifty Herman is act- 
ing as though he was coming up. He has passed the 
house two or three times, and is now on his way to the 
basement entrance. 

Newton orders that he be permitted to come right up. 
And then Johnnie makes a suggestion. Let him have a 
try at Herman. 


Joun — Well, listen, it’s like this. If you guys want 
to give me a chance. 

NEwTON — I’ve got to get the goods on this crook. 

Joun — Nifty knows that hop peddlin’ is somethin’ I 
wouldn’t stand for—not from my own brother I 
wouldn’t — and then he makes me out 

Newton (sharply) — All right. What do you want 
to do? 

Joun — I want to take one good crack at him. 

Newton—No you don’t. Look here. Tl let you 
talk to him. See if you can find out about the Works. 
Keep a look-out, will you, Keefe? Schultz, you cover the 
floor above. (Exit Keefe and Schultz.) There’s a bird 
that heads that mob, we don’t know his name, except 
that they call him the Works. We want to know who that 
is. He’s the brains of the whole gang. This Frank 
Herman must know. 

Joun — Ill ask him. 

Newton — Don’t ask him. Get around him. Use 
your brains. Watch for a chance to make him slip. 

Joun — What’ll I do if I can’t make him talk? You 
know that guy’s about as open as a bank on Sunday. 
(Keefe enters C.) 

KEEFE — He is on the way up. Came through the 
basement. 
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Newton — We'll be in the next room. 

KeEre (to John) —Go after him, kid. 

Joun — Holy gee, I can’t think what to do, Mr. Keefe. 
You know this guy packs a rod. 

KEEFE (pausing in doorway R. as Newton exits) — 
Now listen, you— your old man was Mike Quinlan. 
Go after this guy. 


Johnnie follows instructions. He grabs a chair, swings 
it above his head and waits beside the door. As Nifty 
Herman sneaks in Johnnie gives every indication of an 
intention to brain him. And admits that such is his idea. 
Didn’t Nifty double-cross him? Didn’t he wish a bunch 
o hop on him without tipping him off, or giving him a 
chance to cut in on the profits or anything? 

Nifty is visibly disturbed by the revelations, and 
hasn’t much of any defense. Nor any chance to state it 
if he has. Johnnie is doing the talking now. 

He now swings into a long story of how he could have 
got Nifty and “The Works” and the whole gang into a 
lot of trouble if he hadn’t been a quick thinker, just 
because of Nifty’s not being on the level with him about 
the dope. 

Didn’t a fella come up there to Johnnie’s flat, repre- 
sentin’ himself to be sent by Nifty and askin’ for the 
suitcase? And when Johnnie wouldn’t give it to him, 
didn’t he say anyhow Nifty wanted to see him and would 
he come outside? 

And Johnnie goes outside, and finds a hippy little 
automobile out there and the fella takes him in and they 
ride down to 125th Street and there they take in another 
guy. And 


Nirty — Go ahead. 

JoHn — Well, this other guy, he says, now, he says, 
“Never mind *bout what order Mr. Herman give you, you 
can do with that suitcase like I tell you,” he says. 
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Well, I comes right back at him, I says, “Who are you?” 
— “don’t you know me,” he says, “I’m the Works.” 

Nirry — The dirty liar. 

Joun — It might have been, Nifty. 

Nirry — No, I tell you. I know it wasn’t. You didn’t 
give it to him? 

Joun — Wait till I get to that, will you? Don’t get 
me mixed, I was right ready for him with another one. 
I says, “What Works,” I says, “The Bottle Works or the 
Water Works?” Pretty good, eh? 

Nirty — What sort of a lookin’ guy was this second 
fella? 

Joun — Oh, just a regular lookin’ fella. Might have 
been smooth-faced but he hadn’t shaved for quite a 
while. 

Nirry —I don’t make him at all, at all. 

Joun — Wait’ll I finish. He takes me by the arm and 
looks at me very firm and dirty and says, “Listen, you. 
I am the Works.” 

Nirry — But I tell you that wasn’t the Works. 

Joun — Where you been since you was here, Nift? 

Nirry —I was over to Goofy Malone’s all the time 
but that — 

Joun — Then how do you know it wasn’t the Works? 

Nirry — ’Cause I know. I thought I seen dicks tail- 
ing me. That’s what it is, the dicks are after us. 

Joun — Anyhow, when this fella, he seen he couldn’t 
get nothing out of me without he knows the password, so 
he pulls out a roll of bills and says, “Where’s the snow?” 
Right away I was wised up. I seen you done me double 
on that suitcase, but I ain’t the kind that goes back on a 
pal, Nifty! Just then we had to slow up in a traffic jam 
by the subway and I jumped through the door and out of 
sight without waiting to kiss them good-by or anything. 
And then aiter gettin’ back here and hidin’ the suitcase 
where they can’t find it, you have to come trailin’ here, 
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like as not bringin’ half the police force along the rear 
of you. 

Nirry — John, you done good work. You used your 
bean all right, I got a hand it to you. I should ’a’ made 
you a full partner in the first place, but I wanted to try 
you out and see what you was good for 

Joun — Well, I’m there, ain’t I? 

Nirry — You bet you’re there. 

Joun — You bet the cat’s eyebrows I’m there. 

Nirry — Listen, Johnnie, you don’t have to keep this 
here suitcase no longer. Soon as I get out of here you 
take it over to Goofy Malone’s. 

Joun — Whatever you say, Nift. 

Nirry — And listen, don’t let no bulls follow you. 

JoHn — Snap out of it, ain’t there a hundred build- 
ings within three doors each and a flock of subway en- 
trances between here and Bowling Green? 

Nirry — You said it. 


And then the explosion. Johnnie, having all the in- 
formation he wants, turns on Nifty and springs his trap. 

“You tried to make a fall guy outa me, but maybe 
you’re going to end up behind the bars yourself,” he 
shouts. “I wanted to find out who the Works was, and 
now I know. You are the Works. You gave yourself 
away fine, didn’t you?” | 

With an oath Nifty springs at Johnnie, but the little 
fellow stands his ground and slaps him soundly. The 
next minute Newton, Keefe and the others have sprung 
into the room and are leading away the cursing Nifty, 
shouting all manner of vengeance upon Johnnie. “Any- 
thing you say will be used against you,” warns the latter, 
professionally. 

And Johnnie not only glories in the congratulations of 
Newton but the promise of a job in his office as well. 

“You have got a pretty good head on you in some 
ways,” the chief admits. “They say every man is good 
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at his job if he can find the right work. You seem to 
know a good deal about crook psychology.” 

Johnnie admits the impeachment, once he knows what 
psychology means. 

“As a matter of actual fact,” he modestly boasts, “some 
of the very best friends I got in the world is in jail.” 

He is keen about the job with Newton, but naturally, 
he will have to consult with Bert first. Which he has a 
chance to do when the girls come in and Newton leads 
Lottie away to discharge her as a secretary and re-engage 
her as a housewife. 


Joun — Listen, Bert, I ain’t going to jail after all. 

BertHa — Oh, Johnnie! 

Joun — Nifty is going in my place. So the next thing 
to decide is what kind of a job fer me to hook on to. 

Bertua — Why, Johnnie, it’s all decided. You’re 
going to Bercovichs’, of course. (To window.) 

Joun — Come away from that window! 

BertHAa — What? 

Joun — Bert! I don’t want that job. 

BertHa — John, after all you been through, are you 
still wanting to argue? 

Joun — Well, won’t you listen 

BertHa— No, of course I won’t. (Starts for air- 
shaft.) 

Joun — Newton’s offered me a job 

BertHa — After all we've .. . What? Who? What 
doing? 

Joun —In his office. Working up to be a regular 
Federal dick. 

BertHua — John, how do you know you can get a job 
down there? 

Joun — I and Charlie was just talking it over. 

BertHa — Who? 

Joun — Charlie — Newton—the Chief. Oh, Bert, 
leave me take it, will you? I might not be so bad. 
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BertHa — Oh, John, ain’t it wonderful? To be a 
policeman just like your father. 
Joun — Sure! Gee whiz! (Saxophone is heard off 
stage.) 


Curtain. 


THE END 


THE YOUNGEST 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By Put Barry 


IT was the season of 1922-23 that introduced Philip 
Barry to the theatregoers of New York, and later to those 
of the more important American cities. The Barry play 
that year won a Harvard prize and was called “You and 
I.” It was one of the ten plays selected for inclusion in 
the issue of the year book for that season. 

The same year Richard Herndon, who had produced 
“You and IJ,” announced the purchase of a second play 
by Mr. Barry. It was known at that time as “Poor 
Richard.” Herndon held it for a season and finally 
sold it to Robert Milton, who, long prominent as a stage 
director, last year became a producer on his own account. 

Meantime Louis Evan Shipman, editor of Life, had 
written a drama concerned with the life of his distin- 
guished fellow-townsman, Benjamin Franklin, and, nat- 
urally enough, had appropriated to his own use the 
title of “Poor Richard.” Admitting the consistency of 
the Shipman claim to Richard, Milton took the Barry 
comedy through the trial territory as “God Bless Our 
Home.” This title was writ sarcastical, but it was 
accepted seriously by the public unacquainted with the 
play’s theme and was later abandoned. December 22, 
1924, “God Bless Our Home” was brought to the Gaiety 
Theatre, New York, and renamed “The Youngest.” 

The public was more consistently enthusiastic in its 
reception of this comedy than were the reviewers. Many 
of the latter were disappointed, partly because the 
promise held out by “You and I” was not quite reached, 
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and partly because of certain minor extravagances in 
the comedy’s development. But “The Youngest” ran 
along nicely for the next three months. 

The domestic background of “The Youngest” is, in 
effect, the same as that of “You and I’? — the home life 
of an American family of the higher middle class, re- 
fined, educated, moderately cultured, commercially suc- 
cessful, socially active. 

The Winslows, living in a small New York State city, 
have made their money in the manufacture of pins. The 
business, established by other Winslows now departed, 
has been handed down to Oliver, the eldest son, who, at 
thirty-eight, serves as trustee for his mother in the con- 
duct of the business and titular guardian of the younger 
heirs, Mark, who is thirty-two; Augusta, twenty-eight; 
Martha, twenty-three; and Richard, the youngest, twenty- 
two. 

At the play’s opening the Winslows are gathered in 
the living room of the family home, variously and char- 
acteristically employed. Mrs. Winslow “is working on 
the beginnings of a square piece of filet lace.” Augusta 
Winslow Martin, “with her feet high upon an uphol- 
stered stool, is reading the Atlantic Monthly.” Alan, 
her husband, “is having considerable difficulty winding 
a spark coil from a loose coil of wire.” Martha (Muff) 
and Mark, her brother, are looking over an old photo- 
graph album. And Richard, a little detached, sits at a 
desk at the side of the room, writing. “He is of medium 
height, very slight, with a fresh, sensitive, eager face. 
His hair has not been brushed since morning. He wears 
an old, soft-leather jacket, the collar of which is 
turned up. His trousers are old grey homespun, pitifully 
out of press. His heavy brown shoes, once good, are 
now genuine antiques, and no attempt has been made to 
renew their youth by polishing. His white polo-shirt, 
with button-down collar, is badly frayed at the neck. 
His tie, an old bright-colored foulard, is pulled askew. 
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One leg is wound round the leg of the chair. He is 
industriously writing with a pencil, upon a large pad.” 

There is some family excitement because Nancy Blake 
is coming. Nancy is one of the Blakes of New York, 
“Muff’s” very best friend and one whose visit is of such 
social consequence there has been much general planning 
to insure its success. 

The talk now does not reach Richard. He continues 
somewhat laboriously with his writing, attracting the 
attention of the others only when he does something to 
irritate them — which nearly everything Richard does 
seems to do. If he lights his pipe his brothers criticize 
his choice of his substitute for tobacco. If he sharpens 
his pencil the scratching is distressing. If he twists his 
feet about the legs of his chair he certainly is marring 
that piece of furniture. 

Now, when his pet Irish terrier wanders into the room, 
he is ordered to remove it at once, and thereafter to keep 
all his animal pets out of sight — especially the baby 
alligator that has acquired the distressing habit of 
crawling under Augusta’s door. 

But if Richard has not been interested in the plans 
for Nancy’s reception and entertainment up to now, he 
soon finds himself the very center of the excitement. 
Not only is it proposed that as a feature of the introduc- 
tory dance at the club Richard shall take the neighboring 
Mildred Spencer, an “unclaimed jewel” in whom he is 
not the least interested, but, crowning insult, that he will 
have to give up his room to Nancy, “and go into the little 
room at the top of the stairs.” 


RicHarp — But, Mother, you know I use mine twice as 
much’s they do theirs. ’N’ all my books ’n’ papers are 
there. (Alan settles himself in a chair with another 
law book.) 

Mrs. WinsLow — It will only be for a few weeks. 

Ricuarp —A few weeks! (A thoughtful pause.) 
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Listen! Why do Alan and Augusta have to have two 
rooms? They’re married —let them be domestic for 
awhile. 

Aucusta — You're not in the Middle Ages, my dear. 

Ricuarp — Don’t see why you both stick ’round here, 
anyway. I know Alan doesn’t want to — he’d be tickled 
to death to get away. But you — you’ve got to have your 
little luxuries, haven’t you? 

Mrs. Winslow — When Alan and Augusta find a suit- 
able home 

Ricuarp — Yes! Came here from wedding trip till 
they could find a house. Been plenty houses in last two 
years. Only not with tennis court, ’n’ swimming-pool, 
’n’ three cars, like this one. If I had my say your 
worries’d be over, Alan. Out she’d go tomorrow. In 
my opinion, she 

Aucusta — The curious thing about your opinion is 
that it doesn’t interest any one. 

OLIVER (wearily, from the desk) —Oh, we know 
what room Nancy will have. Why discuss it? 

Ricuarp — Exactly — no discussion (Takes key 
from his pocket and holds it up triumphantly.) This 
key settles it. (Mark calmly picks the key from his 
fingers.) 

Mark — So it does. 

RicHarp — Confound you, Mark! T’1l—— 

Mark — There, Dicky-bird — quiet 

Murr — I’m sorry, Richard — but we can’t very well 
show her into the coal-bin. 

RicHarD — Sick of being treated like this! Who’s she 
think she is, to come in here and take my room? Fool! 
Pll insult her! Ill act like the very devil! 

OLIVER — We'll warn her about your — eccentricities. 

Murr — How I love people who make excuses for 
their families! 

Ricnarp—Tll be eccentric all right—Tll be so 
eccentric she'll leave a lot quicker’n she came. 
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Mrs. WinsLow —I think this has gone far enough. 
Mark, let Richard into his room. 

Mark (crossing right) — Come on — you of the lion 
heart. (Richard does not stir.) — Are you coming? 
(Still Richard does not move.) 

Mrs. Winstow — Then whatever you think should be 
moved, Mark. (Mark turns to go out.) 

RicHarp — You dare touch my things! (Mark laughs 
scornfully and goes out. Richard hesitates a moment and 
follows rapidly.) 

Aucusta — God bless our happy home. 

Murr — It’s sickening the way Mark rides him. He 
might let up for a minute, some time. 

OLIVER — Mark does go it pretty steadily. 

Murr (swiftly) — You, too! You’re about as light- 
handed with your darned helpfulness as— as a rock- 
crusher. 

Mrs. WinsLow — Oliver knows what is best for him. 

Murr — Oliver is great. Praise be to Oliver. 


And now Nancy Blake, twenty-one, small, pretty, 
beautifully poised, attractively gowned, has arrived 
lugging a pet bloodhound after her. Her greetings are 
cordial, even effusive in the case of “Muffins.” Oliver 
and Mark are beaming and already friendly rivals. 
Again everybody is present and pleasantly accounted for 
except Richard. And he, being “a little odd” as Oliver 
explains, and “given to acting queerly” as Mark adds, 
having been sent to dress, and move out of his room, 
has not returned. When he does come it is to burst 
roughly into the room without seeing Nancy, or knowing 
she has arrived. 

“Well,” he shouts, “it’s ready for her. But I’d sug- 
gest a lady’s maid ’n’ some soft cushions ’n’ chocolates ’n’ 
cheap novels, ’n’ ——” 


Mrs. WinsLow — Richard! 
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Ricuarp —’N’ maybe a couple of eunuchs at the door, 
so that (Mark advances.) 

Aucusta — Of all the disgusting 

Mark (simultaneously) — Look here, you 

OLIVER (simultaneously) — That’s enough! 

Ricuarp (his voice rising) —So that when your sap- 
headed little social celebrity arrives, she won’t lose her 
sense of importance. 

Mrs. WinsLow (to Nancy, with a nervous laugh) — 
Really, [ —— 

RicHarp — Also, you might scatter a few butlers and 
footmen around to impress her with (Suddenly 
he sees Nancy. Their eyes meet. He stares at her for 
a moment, then turns sharply and goes out the French 
window. Alan chuckles. Then there is a long and 
awkward pause, broken by Nancy.) 

Nancy — Isn’t he sweet? 

Mark — Yes, isn’t he! 


Oliver starts to explain. So does Mark. But they are 
both too angry to trust themselves. With significant ex- 
cuses that they have a serious matter to attend to they 
follow Richard into the garden. 

“T’m afraid we must apologize for my youngest son’s 
lack of ” begins Mrs. Winslow. But Nancy’s quick 
“O, no — please!” stops her. Only Muff is equal to 
anything resembling a real explanation, and she has 
already told Nancy of this particular family situation. 
Muff is her young brother’s stanchest defender. 

“Are they really on his neck every minute?” demands 
Nancy, when she and Muff are alone. 

“Twice a minute. Half the time he’s afraid to call his 
soul his own.” 

“Well, I call it rotten unfair —I hate unfairness.” 

“You'll see plenty of it here, my precious. Come 
along.” 
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“Don’t rush me. I’m thinking. I suppose every big 
family has its victim ie 

“Thanking your stars you are an only child?” 

“No — but people are so stupid! They don’t realize 
the way other people literally turn out to be the sort of 
creatures they treat them as.” 

“You don’t really believe that!” 

“I do,” Nancy answers, positively. “Treat a mouse 
like a lion, he’ll grow a mane over night.” 

Nancy is plainly distressed by the family’s bullying 
of Richard. And also determined to do what she can, as 
house-guest, to correct it. Nor does Muff’s warning that 
if she tries it she will have “six hundred nice pounds of 
family” on her neck discourage her. She will under- 
take to manage the family. 

“It’s confidence that gives people confidence,” con- 
cludes Nancy. 

“Um! And it’s bullying that knocks it right out 
again,” answers Muff. “I’ve seen it work too often.” 

“T shall treat him (Richard) as if he were the most 
important member of this family. Soon he'll believe he 
is — and at that moment he will be.” 

So confident is Nancy that she can bring about this 
change in Richard’s attitude toward the Winslows, and 
that of the Winslows toward him, that she lays Muff a 
wager that she will do it within a week. 

A moment later Richard appears in the doorway. He 
holds a white kitten in his arms, “he sees Nancy, hesi- 
tates a moment, then comes hopping in on one foot and 
poses before her, his left foot crooked against his right 
knee.” 

“What bird do I represent?” he demands. 

“Elephant!” she answers, promptly. 

But he is not to be thrown off by such prompt accept- 
ance of his mood. He immediately jumps high into the 
air and comes down with a thud, and when she warns him 
that he may injure his spine he snaps back that he can do 
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as he pleases. He stutters, foolishly. He pretends sud- 
den anger. When she notices the kitten he carries he 
insists it is a polar bear cub. But finally she laughs him 
out of his pose, and soon they are smiling at each other. 


Ricuarp — They told you I was a little odd, didn’t 
they? Well —I thought I would be good and odd. 

Nancy (smiling) —It’s your room I’m to have, isn’t 
ik? 

RicHarpD — One of my rooms. 

Nancy —I’m sure it’s the favorite one. It’s awfully 
generous of you. I admire generosity. I think it re- 
quires a truly great soul to be generous with anything so 
intimate as a room. 

RicHarp — Oh — that’s all right. 

Nancy — I’m going to like you very much. 

RrcHarp — You're not so bad as I thought you’d be. 

Nancy — You'll think better of me when I’ve had a 
bath. 

RicHarp — There’s a celluloid duck in the tub. Name’s 
Millicent. Hold her under and then let her go. Some- 
times she jumps two inches out of water. 

Nancy — Oh — speaking of pets—-does your dog 
object to dining with other dogs? 

Ricuarp (delightedly) — You haven't got a dog? 

Nancy — I’ve got six — but only one with me. 

Ricuarp — What make? 

Nancy — Bloodhound. His name is Eustace. 

Ricuarp — Why? 

Nancy —IJ don’t know. Why’s the duck’s name Milli- 
cent? 
Ricuarp — J don’t know, either. 

Nancy — Well — there you are. 

RicHarp — Where is he? 

Nancy — Eustace? Kitchen, I think. (He makes 
an involuntary movement to rise, then settles back again.) 
Would you rather see Eustace than me? 
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RicHarp — Much. 

Nancy — You’re awfully spoiled, aren’t you? I sup- 
pose because you’re a writer, the whole household re- 
volves around you. 

Ricuarp — Oh, they go along pretty much as they like. 

Nancy — Yes! I’ve seen author’s families before! 
But I like spoiled people, I’m one myself. You’re the 
most interesting man I’ve met in a year. 

RicHarp — You're all right, yourself. 

Nancy — I do love flattery. Oh, Muff said something 
about a dance at the Golf Club tonight (A slight 
pause.) Would you condescend to take me? 

Ricuarp — Why —I—TI’ve got to—that is—TI’ve 
made other plans. (Nancy eyes him whimsically.) 

Nancy-——And as usual, it’s your plans that are 
important. 

Ricuarp — Why —if only 

Nancy — Oh, I shouldn’t dream of upsetting anything 
so vital. 


Richard is still pondering the complication of the 
invitation when Alan Martin brings him a message from 
Oliver. There is an errand to do and Richard is to do it. 
Further evidence in Nancy’s mind that the family atti- 
tude toward her young friend is all wrong. 

She takes up the question with Alan and finds him 
heartily in agreement with her, but he thinks she had 
better go slow. The Winslow family complication is 
tangled enough as it is. And if Nancy were to force 
anything like the “downright blow-up” she has confessed 
she hopes to see, there is no telling what the result might 
be. 

For instance, Alan, who, as a lawyer, has been clearing 
title to some of the Winslow property, has made a dis- 
covery. “I discovered,” he says, “that Winslow’s will 
was made some eleven months before Richard was born.” 
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Nancy (eagerly) —Could he break it, then? Of 
course! Oh, marvelous, Alan! 

Aan — You don’t know anything about it. As a mat- 
ter of fact, he wouldn’t have to break it. 

Nancy — Oh, you lovely man! Why wouldn’t he? 

Aan —Shhh! Calm yourself. Although everything 
was left outright to his widow, the New York State 
statute says a child born after a will is made inherits 
just as if there hadn’t been any will. 

Nancy — Then he’d get something? 

Aan — He certainly would. 

Nancy — Oh, I’m shaking all over. 

ALAN — However, what he wrote was: “I am confi- 
dent that my wife will make a just distribution of my 
property among my family.” If he'd said “children” 
instead of “family” there wouldn’t be a doubt. As it 
is 


Nancy — Only one word? 

ALan — Only one — but I believe there are Supreme 
Court decisions to define it. 

Nancy — Alan (He looks at her inquiringly. 
She shakes her head decisively.) We can’t be bothered 
with any such petty trifles as single words and Supreme 
Court decisions. I want a clear week to see what kind- 
ness and understanding will do. Then, if we need this — 
eee touches the will.) it’s awfully nice to know we 

ave it. 


Now Nancy has gone to change for dinner and the 
family, dressed and ready, is taking advantage of the 
moment to transact a bit of unfinished business. This 
involves the passing out of the allowance checks. 

When Richard, already in disgrace because he has 
failed to dress for dinner, receives his allowance and 
notices that it has been cut in half, the beginnings of the 
blow-up, for which Nancy was looking, take place. 

“We have decided,” declares Oliver, pompously, “that 
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you must be limited to this until you are amenable to 
our ideas of what is best for you.” 

And these ideas, it transpires, represent the family 
decision that Richard shall go to work in the Winslow pin 
factory. He has been out of college a year and it is 
time he earned his allowance. 

It is Richard’s idea that he is preparing himself for a 
career as a writer. To this he devotes eight or ten hours 
a day writing and studying. His writing and his ambi- 
tions may be a joke to them, but they are serious to him. 
“Why,” he demands of Oliver, “why should I go into 
the pin business with you? Wouldn’t care if I never 
saw another pin.” 


Murr — Well, one carefully placed might make your 
pants hang better. (Alan re-enters from the porch.) 

Aucusta— You know Mother offered to put you 
through law school. 

Ricuarp — That’s what she wants. I want to write! 

Mark — Everything you’ve ever written has been re- 
turned. 

RicHarp — Well, it takes time, just like everything 
else does. 

OLIVER — Too much time. 

Mrs. WinsLow — When Oliver was your age he had 
been in business four years. 

RicHarp — Yes— and done what? Lost more’n a 
third of all father left! 

ALAN (startled) — What’s that? 

RicuHarp — Lost more’n a third of all father left, I 
said. 

ALAN — Why — uh — why J didn’t know that. 

Marx — Didn’t you? Well, now you do. 

Atan—H’m. That’s — uh — that’s too bad. 

Mark — Noll was a very young man at the time. 

OLIvER — And there happened to be a panic. 

Mrs. Winstow — He had to learn how to manage in 
such crises, 
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Ricuarp — He had to learn his business! So do I! 

Mark — He calls writing a business. 

OLIveR — Oh, let him rave. 

RicHARD — Can’t you even understand a person want- 
ing to be anything but a big frog in this little puddle? 

Mark — Our baby is ambitious. (Alan again takes 
one of the law books from the shelves and studies it.) 

Ricuarp —I hate people who keep trying to make 
other people over. Conceited, meddling busybodies. 
Think you’re doing it out of kindness, don’t you? Well, 
you're doing it just to make your own sweet selves more 
important. See? 

Aucusta — Grateful for the pains we’ve taken over 
him, isn’t he? 

Ricuarp — Mother — for twenty-two years now, I’ve 
been treated like a hunk of putty 

OLiveR — Oh, I guess you haven’t been treated so 
badly. You’ve got a good job offered you. Do your 
writing in the evenings. What do you say? 

RicHARD — Suppose it was the other way ’round. 
Suppose you two wanted to make pins ’n’ I wanted you to 
write. What if I said “make your pins in the evenings?” 
(Mark and Oliver look at each other and laugh.) 

OLIvER — Don’t be ridiculous! 


Richard would, if he could, go away again, as he had 
once before — but that means distressing his mother, and 
he doesn’t want to do that. He is still unhappy and 
rebellious when Nancy joins the group. Immediately 
there is a conscious attempt to make her feel the family 
harmony existing and her own importance to their hap- 
piness. Oliver and Mark have flipped a coin to see which 
of them is to take her to the dance, and Oliver, lucky 
fellow, has won. 

But when he tells Nancy of his good fortune, and of 
how happy he will be to show her the club and all, he 
reckons without Richard. Richard has made arrange- 
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ments, he calls to Nancy, so he will be free to take her 
to the dance himself. Nancy is most happy to accept. 
It’s awfully nice of the other boys to want to take her, 
she admits, “but would you believe it,” she smiles, “I’ve 
already promised Richard.” 

The looks that Mark and Oliver bestow upon their 
younger brother at this news are not at all friendly. 
And less so when Mrs. Winslow sweetly suggests that in 
that case one of them will have to take Mildred Spencer. 

“Lucky Mildred!” laughs Richard. ‘“Won’t she be 
pleased though!” And then he adds, solemnly: “But I 
like this spirit of friendly competition, boys.” 

He is standing between them and gives them each a 
friendly, even a fatherly, sort of pat on the back. 

“All I can say,” he adds, “is: ‘May the best man 
win!’ ” 


They are going into dinner as the curtain falls. 


ACT Il 


A week later, the morning of the Fourth of July, the 
family excitement about the Winslow place is rather 
tense. There are the decorations to finish, the lemonade 
and sandwiches to be arranged for in the large tent on 
the lawn, and everything put in readiness for the annual 
visit of the villagers and factory employees who come 
to honor the name of Winslow, and, in particular, that of 
Jabez Winslow, the town’s founder. 

Nancy and Muff, quiet for a moment, are on the side 
porch. The others are reported here and there about 
the grounds, more or less feverishly active. All but 
Richard. Richard is in bed. He has had a strenuous 
week acting as Nancy’s chief escort. Never in bed a 
night before two: But it has been a great week, and 
Nancy is more than ever convinced that it is exactly what 
should have been done for Richard. “He does need 
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kindness so!” she explains to Muff. And when Mark 
comes she craftily enlists his sympathy, too. If Mark 
wants to be nice to her, Nancy suggests, he will make it 
a particular point to be nice to Richard, who is so greatly 
in need of understanding just now. 

“Richard is an exceedingly sensitive boy on the brink 
of a great transition in his life,” insists Nancy, with 
feeling. “He needs helping hands to guide him over the 
bridge.” 

Mark promises to be one of the hands. He will, if 
Nancy insists, be more considerate of his young brother 
in the future, which is a change of attitude that amuses 
Muff greatly. It is a week, or will be at six-thirty this 
evening, since Nancy wagered Muff twenty dollars that 
she would so inspire Richard with his own rightful 
position in the Winslow family that the others would 
cease continuously to ride and belittle him. Her wager 
does not look so good this morning of the last day, but 
Nancy, in answer to Muff’s friendly taunting, still has 
the courage to increase the wager from twenty to fifty. 

Now there is a minor family row over the discovery 
that Richard is not on hand to perform a variety of me- 
nial tasks incident to the day’s preparations. Alan wants 
him. Augusta wants him. And as for Oliver: Oliver is 
all ready to explode when he discovers a breakfast tray 
is being carried to Richard’s room. 

This, decides Nancy, is the appointed time. Now 
Richard must take a stand and make a fight or forever 
after continue among the beaten and the lowly. Alan, 
she knows, can help if he will. Alan knows certain 
things about the Winslow will that, if followed up, 
would unquestionably give Richard the upper hand in 
the Winslow family, if Richard can be goaded to the 
point of taking advantage of it. Nancy’s only hope of 
arousing him to that pitch is to urge the family on to 
other seeming injustices. And to let Richard know, at 
the same time, of the power he holds, if he ever should 
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want to use it. She insists now that Alan shall tell 
Richard of the will and the technical evasion of its pro- 
visions of which the trustees have been guilty. 

The porch is clear when Richard suddenly appears. He 
has climbed out of his bedroom window, slid down the 
roof and jumped off while the family has been in search 
of him. Now he meets Alan coming from the house 
with a couple of law books under his arm. And for 
the first time he hears of his technical rights under his 
father’s will. 


ALan — Do you remember the date of your birth? 

Ricuarp — Of course I do! (Alan takes the will from 
his pocket and indicates the date on it.) 

ALAN — Look at the date here (Richard looks 
at it. Alan gives him an open law book.) Here’s the 
statute. (Richard frowns over it, then looks at Alan 
with wide, unbelieving eyes. Alan gives him the other 
law book.) —A few of the cases with the decisions. 
See? Every one for the child. 

RicHarp — Well, what’s the joke? (A brief pause.) 

ALAN — You poor kid — does there always have to be 
a joke somewhere? 

Ricuarp — Generally is, isn’t there? 

Aan — Well, for once it’s on some one else. (Richard 
looks at him searchingly.) 

RrcHarp — But — but — Alan — this is ridiculous! 

Aan — Think so? 

RicHarp — Else why didn’t they discover it, then? 

Aan — Because the will was so simple, I presume. 

Ricuarp — And maybe I was too small to be noticed. 

Aan — Exactly. But they'll have trouble overlooking 
you now. 

Ricuarp — I’m — I’m — it’s sort of confusing, isn’t 
it? 

Aan — Your father died leaving a wife, five children, 
and about six hundred thousand 
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Rrcwarp — Much as that? (Alan nods.) 

Aan — With the widow’s third out, your share would 
be one-fifth of the remaining two-thirds 

Ricuarp — Do you multiply or divide? 

ALAN (smiling) — In this case, you add — Plus inter- 
est for twenty-two years, plus your factory profits, plus 
the fact that the estate was diminished more than a third 
by losses in nineteen seven and eight (Richard 
looks about him fearfully.) 

Ricuarp — Don’t talk so loud. 

Aan — Richard, you could clean them out right down 
to the last cent. And there’d be thousands still due you. 
As I remarked before, it’s a nice house. The only fee I 
ask as your lawyer, is to be moved promptly out of it. 

Ricuarp — But — but listen 

ALAN —Yes? 

Ricuarp — Father left everything to Mother. 

Aan — Of course. But by this technicality 

RicHarp — Oh, I couldn’t do that — you can’t do a 
thing like that to your own family 

ALAN —You can, well enough. The question is 

RicHarp — There’s no question about it, Alan, you 
ought to be ashamed 

Aan — Well, upon my word 

RicHarp — You really ought (Again he looks 
fearfully about him.) Besides, they’d raise the roof. 
Now look — you get this settled just as quietly as you 
can — give me something or other to sign — they needn’t 
know about it till afterwards —I don’t want to get them 
all riled up again — because — because I’m _ hoping 
they’ll give me back my full allowance, see? (A door 
closes inside.) 

ALaN — Do you realize what a chance you're losing? 

RicHarp — Look out! Here they come Remem- 
ber — quietly! Don’t let em get on to it —— 


Richard hears some one coming and hurries out of 
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sight. The some one is Nancy and she is sadly dis- 
appointed to hear of Alan’s failure to inspire the lowly 
Richard with anything like a desire for family revenge. 

“He doesn’t want to endanger his poor little allow- 
ance,” Alan reports, pityingly. 

“Don’t —I could cry for him,” wails Nancy. “Oh, 
that devilish family —IV’1l make him down them. [Il 
make them make him!” 

To do this she knows she must force a crisis of some 
sort. First, with Richard’s allowance cut to forty dol- 
lars, she must think of some way to force him to spend 
that so he will need and demand more. Then she will 
suggest to Oliver that, if the family has any real hope 
of forcing Richard to give up his writing and go into 
the pin factory the quickest and surest way will be to 
cut off his allowance entirely. 

When she makes this suggestion to Oliver she finds 
him more than ready to accept it. He even asks her 
further advice as to what to do to — and with — Richard 
for the boy’s own good and for the assurance of his 
future. 

“First,” answers the subtle Nancy, “I’d stop his allow- 
ance — Absolutely! Then, if he was still troublesome, 
I'd tell him that I’d locked up all his books and manu- 
scripts until he’d shown me he could earn his living like 
a man.” 

Oliver is convinced Nancy is right and stalks off in 
search of Richard to impress the new rules upon him 
immediately. But Richard is in the garden, and not 
in the house. He half sneaks in now, and, finding Nancy 
alone on the porch, is emboldened to enter and sit beside 
her. His mood is jocular and defensive. He may be a 
trifle late in putting in an appearance, but he has been 
busy. He has been talking with his lawyer. And that’s 
an awtul bore on a holiday. 

“It’s a dog’s life —this having responsibilities,” sug- 
gests Nancy, without the trace of a smile. 
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“I’m opposed to making even dogs do things they don’t 
want to,” quickly answers Richard. “When I try to get 
Eustace to beg on his hind legs and he won’t, I give him 
the bone just the same. . . . Then take my pup, Portly. 
Maybe I want him to play ball with me. But he spends 
a whole gorgeous day out in the meadow, stalking a 
beetle.” 

“As the good Lord intended he should,” agrees Nancy. 

“As he intended he should. No interference. If he 
wants to go beetling, let him beetle. I appreciate the 
fact that our points of view differ.” 

“You’re unusual, Richard — you really are.” 

“Nope. Just proper respect, individual preference: 
Hind legs, all fours —a ball or a beetle — let the dog 
decide.” 

Nancy tries to think of something costing forty dollars 
that she might suggest she would like. Perhaps another 
pup like Portly. But Richard is sure he could buy 
another Portly for three dollars, and his sister for one. 
So that won’t do. 

They talk of the coming celebration and of its impor- 
tance to the family. Richard is the only one who refuses 
to take it seriously. To him it is an awful bore. And 
as he tells of its origin he falls naturally into the affec- 
tations of voice and pose of the pompous Oliver. 


RicHARD — Great-Grandfather Winslow, born 1811, 
died 1878. Height, six feet two. Complexion, ruddy. 
Wives, three. Public offices, many — Mayor, the first. 

Nancy — He must have been a great buck in his day. 

Ricuarp (affecting Oliver’s stiff voice) — Jabez Wins- 
low was a very notable figure in the city’s early develop- 
ment. (He laughs and continues in his own voice.) And 
made a notable figure out of it — the old grafter. Fourth 
of July’s a kind of annual coronation for the Royal 
House of Jabez. (Nancy lawghs.) You mustn’t laugh, 
though. J did once (He pauses, reminiscently.) 
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You’ve probably noticed how hard they make their promi- 
nence. ’N’ when the bourgeoisie march up here from town 
to look upon the Lord’s Anointed, it’s a ver-ry serious 
affair. (Nancy looks toward the table against the rail- 
ing.) 

Nancy — And of course Oliver makes a speech 

RicHarp — Reads it! Here (He takes the long 
scroll from the vase on the center-table, unfurls it and 
indicates the old wooden-ends.) These _ end-pieces 
b’longed to Jabez himself. Good excuse for Noll — when 
he faces a crowd his mind goes completely blank. But 
you've no idea how important the occasion is to him. 
’Nother Gettysburg. For weeks afterward he can’t pass 
a child on the street without stopping ’n’ putting his hand 
on his head ’n’ smiling kindly down at him. (He scans 
the scroll.) “Friends, we welcome you. On this auspi- 
cious occasion ” They always begin “On this auspi- 
cious occasion.” (He reads further.) “Municipal 
welfare” . . . “Industrial Progress — more business — 
bigger and better business ” Agh! (In revulsion, 
he tosses the speech upon the swing.) ’S if there wasn’t 
too much business already. . . . Smoke ’n’ steam ’n’ 
scurry ’n’ scamper 

Nancy — What the world needs, is less effort, and — 
more fun. 

RicHarD — More leisure, fewer alarm clocks. 

Nancy — Less do-as-you’re-told, more do-as-you-please. 

RicHarp — The way we do. 

Nancy — Yes — the way we do. (She looks at him 
tenderly, a little pityingly, perhaps.) Oh, you dear boy, 
you. (For a long instant Richard looks into her eyes. 
When he finally speaks, it is with difficulty.) 

RicHaRD — You’ve — been awfully nice to me... . 

Nancy — Isn’t every one? 

Ricuarp — But I think you’re — one of the few people 
in the world who’re nice without any reason but — just 
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being nice. No— what-you-call-it — ulterior motive. 
Nothing but just dear, understanding niceness. 

Nancy — Oh, I can be nasty, too! But you see I do 
like you so much. . . . (A pause. He is unable to reply.) 
You can believe that. ; 


RicHarp — I do believe it. And Nancy, 1—— Well, 


I 


At which point Nancy deems it the part of wisdom to 
change the subject. Back to her scheme to impoverish 
Richard temporarily for his own good, she leads him to 
talk of his stories and suggests his publishing his newest 
opus himself. He could do it — for forty or fifty dollars. 

But Richard is opposed to that. If the world won’t 
take his work in the usual way, let the world do with- 
out it. 

Then Nancy remembers a gorgeous edition of “Mother 
Goose,” illustrated with real woodcuts, at Scribner’s. 
She would adore having that book. But it costs — forty- 
two dollars. An outrageous price. Still Richard insists 
on getting it for her. 


RicHarp — I'll send for it tomorrow. My allow — that 
is, my — my income’s due then. (A sigh of relief from 
Nancy.) 

Nancy — Thanks for it —I’1l love it better than any- 
thing I have. I suppose Mark and Oliver would call 
that arrested development 

Ricuarp — Pooh! What do they know? 

Nancy — Aren’t the—conflicting tastes awkward, 
sometimes? (A worried, reminiscent look comes into 
Richard’s eyes.) 

Ricuarp — Sometimes —a little. (Nancy watches 
him intently. He is counting his resources on his 
jingers.) 

Nancy — You know, I think a man’s greatest victory 
is over his own family. 
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Ricuarpd (lowly). Maybe it is, 

Nancy —I suppose you’ve always simply overridden 
yours (Richard laughs shortly and shrugs.) I 
wouldn’t be ashamed of it. The right kind of remorse- 
lessness is — a requisite to greatness, 

RicuarpD (dubiously) — Think so? 

Nancy — Every great man seems to have it. When he 
knows he’s right and people oppose him, what does he 
do? Just simply extinguishes them 


RicHarp —“Extinguishes ’em” . . . 
Nancy -—— Don’t you hate people without that — au- 
dacity ? 


Ricuarp — Awful. 

Nancy — Ends are the important things — if they’re 
right the means never matter. I don’t hold with this 
“Destiny which shapes our ends’”— J say, shape Destiny! 

RicHarpD (nodding gravely) — That’s my rule of life. 
(A pause. He says softly). “Extinguishes ’°em”— puts 
’em out. 


The idea takes hold of Richard, but he says nothing. 
He marvels at Mark’s sudden show of kindly interest in 
him, and at the threatened gathering of the family 
promptly disappears again. 

The family is now convinced that steps must be taken 
for the proper disciplining of Richard. Oliver is satis- 
fied the cutting off of the allowance is necessary, and 
declares that action shall be taken. He refuses to be: 
warned by Alan that it is unwise to force the issue with 
Richard. Oliver knows what he is doing, and the others 
are agreed that whatever Oliver decides is right. 

The baiting of Richard continues. He wants to swim 
in the pool, the day being hot. But the pool, the family 
announces, is closed. He cannot swim today. He wants 
his allowance in advance, and when he confesses he 
expects to spend it for a book, and a Mother Goose book 
at that, the tamily is shocked. 
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Finally they tell him of the decision to cut his allow- 
ance absolutely until he is ready to go to work and earn 
it. And he has not recovered from that slap before 
Mother Winslow announces the unexpected coming of 
Aunt Emma — which means that Richard will not only 
have to give up the little room they have left him, but 
go to sleep at the Spencers’ for a few days. 

This, decides Richard, is nearly the last straw. And 
yet he is still willing and even anxious to compromise. 
If, he tells his mother, if they will give him a small 
allowance —so small they hardly will notice it — and 
let him go away somewhere he will ask nothing more. 

But Mother doesn’t want him to go away. Nobody 
wants him to do anything but stay at home and let them 
all work for his best interests. 

The first faint strains of the approaching band can be 
heard. The parade is nearing the Winslow place and 
the family is all excitement. But Richard is not to be put 
off. He is determined now to take his stand and have 
his way. Suddenly he turns upon the family. 


RicHarp — Now you listen to me, my dear family, 
and don’t you interrupt. Ever since I remember, you’ve 
taken unholy pleasure finding new ways to mortify me. 
Cause I was the youngest. "Cause I was different ’n the 
rest of you. *Cause you’re naturally mean — and I didn’t 
hit back. You’ve done every aggravating thing you could 
to —to standardize me — to make me “average’”— like 
you are. Well, I’m above average, see? I’ve got a bet- 
ter mind than any of you—vwith possible exception 
Augusta 

AucusTa (ironically) —Oh—thanks. . . . (To the 
family.) That’s the band, all right. They’re coming — 

RicHarp — And | mean to use it in my own way. I’m 
“the queer one,” you can’t make me out, so you divert 
yourselves bullying me. Persecution, that’s what it is! 
Don’t know whether Mark’s been the worst with his 
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eternal petty nagging (Mrs. Winslow goes to the 
railing, and looks out. The music is still some distance 
away.) 

Mark — Richard — you've got the wrong idea entirely. 
(Richard waves the remark aside.) 

RicHAaRD — (at the end of this speech he is almost 
in tears.) Or you, Oliver, with your blundering stupidity 
’n’ your idea I’m a lump of mud it’s your God-given duty 
to finger into shape. Maybe it’s been Augusta, with her 
infernally sharp tongue. Mother’s done nothing but 
follow your orders. Muff’s been decent as’ she could be, 
with her love for what’s funny. But you’ve all had your 
methods — even Alan. He learned soon enough he could 
get things out of me by asking ’em as favors. I’ve had 
so few chances for — favors... . (He stops, bows his 
head, swallows hard and tries to control his trembling.) 

ALAN — Oh, come now, Richard —I’m not as bad 
as that. 

Marx — We simply want to make a success of you. 
Do you object to that? 

Ricuarp — You! Nobody’s got any right to make 
anything of any one! My future’s my job. If I fail 
at it, all right. I’d rather fail in my way than hit the 
sky in some one else’s! 

Aucusta — There’s philosophy for you. 

Mrs. WinsLow — Poor child — his nerves are all up- 
set. (Peering out.) They’ve turned into the drive. 
Mark — the awning 


They ignore Richard. They are all intent on the 
approach of the band and the villagers. Once, twice, 
three times he tries to make them listen, shouting his 
demands at them. But they put him aside. Even when 
Alan edges in another suggestion that they do not realize 
the seriousness of the situation they will not listen. And, 
finally, when Oliver not only refuses to pay the least 
attention to him, and actually adds insult to the previous 
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injuries by announcing, angrily, that not only does he 
intend to keep Richard’s papers and books, but to burn 
them — all of them — unless Richard is at the factory 
ready to work, Monday morning, the beginnings of the 
family storm break. Richard, wild with anger, grabs 
Oliver’s precious speech and tears it into shreds! 

“There’s your ‘Bigger business!’” he shouts. “There’s 
your ‘Municipal welfare!’ There’s your ‘Auspicious 
occasion!’ ” 

For a moment all is pandemonium, on the porch and 
off. The band is playing and the crowd is cheering. 
Feverishly Augusta and Mark try to piece the speech 
together. Oliver is completely done for. He is bowing 
and ready —but he has no speech! Separately and 
severally the family threatens Richard with complete 
extinction and all manner of punishments once they 
have time to attend to him. But Oliver has no speech! 

He struggles vainly to remember it. “Give ’em a brief 
account of Cap’n John Smith’s early struggles with the 
Indians,” suggests Richard. “Or tell ’em how pins 
are made, and why # 

“You'd better be saying your prayers,” hisses Mark. 

The crowd is quiet and waiting. Oliver stumbles 
through the few sentences of his speech he can remem- 
ber. Finally he turns helplessly in an aside to his 
distressed family: 

“It’s gone from me entirely,” he wails, in a stage 
whisper. 

“Now he belongs to the ages!” lightly answers the 
unconquered Richard. “. . . Pity Aunt Emma’s not 
here with her ten-minute talk on ‘Cross-Fertilization’-——” 

Oliver struggles on a few sentences further and then 
he is done for. There is an embarrassing silence. “Three 
cheers for the Winslows!” shouts some one in the crowd. 
But the head of the Winslows is silent. 

Then Richard, trembling but determined, hurls him- 
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self into the breach. Jumping up from his chair he 
takes his stand beside Oliver and faces the crowd. 


RicHARD (to the crowd.) Hello, here I am! J am 
Richard — and I thank my brother for his flattering intro- 
duction as “public-spirited citizen.” That’s just the word 
for me —“Public-spirited.” (He swallows hard and tries 
to control his trembling.) 

Mrs. WinsLow — His left knee — it’s shaking so. 

Ricuarp — It applies to everything about me but 
my left knee, which at present’s got private qualms. 
(The crowd laughs. Oliver crosses away from him. 
Richard takes heart from the laughter.) My text this 
morning — my text is (In panic, he looks to Oliver 
for assistance. Oliver compresses his lips and turns 
away.) 

Aan — Chamber of Commerce stuff! 

Marx — More factories! Industrial progress! 

RICHARD (to the crowd) — “Industrial progress.” (A 
pause.) And how silly it is. (The crowd laughs again.) 

Marx — More factories — did you hear me? 

RicHarp —No more factories under any circumstances! 
And every Saturday the people in my factory get a full 
holiday to forget the old pins! (Cheers of joy from the 
crowd.) 

Mark — Till September, you brat— only till Sep- 
tember! 

RicHarpD (to the crowd) — Not only till September! 
All the whole year round! (More cheers.) What the 
world needs, is more leisure ’n’ fewer alarm-clocks — less 
do-as-your-told ’n’ more do-as-you-please. As —as the 
immortal patriot, Cap’n John Keats said, in — in — his 
third epistle to the Indians, “Beauty is Truth,” and vice 
versa. So why fuss ’n’ fume trying to cross-fertilize a 
beautiful town like this into something it was never 
intended to be? It’s all right as it is. Too much of 
this making things over, anyway. “Industrial Center”— 
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bah! All smoke ’n’ steam ’n’ scurry ’n’ scamper. Don’t 
do it! Stay different! Let it be! (He turns to the 
family and says, lowly.) And you let me be. 

Oxiver — Get through with this nonsense, my friend 
—Tve got something waiting for you. 

Ricuarp — (to the crowd) — When we get through 
with this nonsense, my friends, we’ve got something wait- 
ing for us —the satisfaction of knowing that to be dif- 
ferent doesn’t mean to be inferior. There’s no such 
thing as inferiority, anyway — neither in individuals, nor 
in towns, nor in nations. America realized that in 1776 
—and you know what happened (To the family.) 
And I realize it now — and you'll see what'll happen — 
(To the crowd.) Being different. That’s what makes 
life worth living! America’s kept her individuality — 
Where'd she be if she hadn’t? Let’s keep ours! And 
let’s see this inferiority thing as the myth it is — a myth 
—invented by tyrants—to make themselves superior! 
(The crowd is hushed.) And oh, my dear fellow-citizens, 
if any one of you ever feels it, mind you treat it as 
young America did: declare yourself — equal — free — 
independent! Will you? Will you? (The crowd breaks 
into a pandemonium of shouts, “Yea! Yea! Yea!” 
followed by Muff’s shrill voice demanding “What's the 
matter with Richard?” The crowd roars a response: 
“He’s all right!” Nancy shouts, “Three cheers for 
Richard Winslow!” The answering hurrahs are deafen- 
ing. Richard bows to the crowd. The noise ceases. 
Richard turns to the family.) So will J. Well, how 
about it? Are we equals — or is some one superior? 

OLIVER — You'll see what we are! 

MarK (simultaneously) — You, crazy little 

RicHarp — All right! But if any one is, J am! Be- 
cause I own this house, and I own ihe factory! And 
everything else you’ve got and more too! Alan 
(Alan advances.) 

Aan — It’s the simple truth. When a child’s born 
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after a will is made. (Mark and Oliver exclaim im- 
patiently. Nancy appears, left, from the garden.) Well, 
when you’ve cooled down a bit I’ll explain the rights of 
my client. (Richard crosses to Nancy, plucking a cigarette 
from Mark’s mouth as he crosses.) 

RicuarD (to Nancy) — Been a hot morning, all right. 
Swim? 

Nancy —I’d love it. (Richard takes her hand and 
turns to the family.) 

Ricuarp —If any one inquires for me, I may be 
found in my pool. (He touches the cigarette to three 
balloons. The band strikes up with “Dixie.’ Richard 
and Nancy go off left. The family are staring after them 
as 


The curtain falls. 


ACT Ill 


It is a few hours later and the family is gathered in 
the living room. Ever since Richard’s amazing out- 
break at the Fourth of July party they have been arguing, 
and explaining, wondering and threatening — and arriv- 
ing no place. 

It is generally conceded, however, that what Richard 
has done, or purposes to do, is at the very least a low- 
down trick, and that Alan’s confessed help is fairly ques- 
tionable, to say the least of it. 

But the stubborn facts remain. According to the law 
and the evidence, as Alan reads them, and confirmed but 
now over the telephone by Judge Ainslee, Richard is 
entitled to something like eighty thousand dollars at six 
per cent for twenty-two years, plus such other sums and 
interests as will easily total over four hundred thousand. 
And that the other Winslows, even were they to sell every- 
thing, cannot hope to raise more than two hundred and 


fifty thousand dollars. 
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They therefore owe Richard considerably more than 
they can possibly raise. Nor is there apparently any way 
out. True, the factory lost money during the war years, 
but “‘a babe in arms can hardly be held responsible for a 
financial panic,” Alan explains. He shares only in the 
profits. They might be able to collect something like a 
thousand a year for his upbringing, but not more than 
that. 

Finally they become sweetly conciliatory. Surely dear 
old Richard will not think of taking advantage of such 
an unheard-of situation! But Augusta soon takes them 
out of this mood. Richard, says she, is one who has to 
be sat upon. To give in to him is merely to make him 
cockier. If they ever hope to get anything at all their 
only hope is to land on Richard and land hard. They 
try it now, when he strolls in— Portly, the pup, in 
his arms and a flower in his buttonhole. 

“My!” sneers Augusta. “Aren’t we dressed up, 
though?” 

“It’s a failing of the nouveau riche,” admits Richard. 

Now they seek to reéstablish the old order by trying 
to browbeat Richard and pretend that his position in the 
home is quite the same as it always has been. The whole 
thing is a joke, and it is time to end it. Oliver has fixed 
up a transfer of rights for Richard to sign, and Mark 
intimates that if he doesn’t sign it with reasonable 
celerity it will be some time before he will be physically 
able to do anything at all. 

But, like most families, this one talks too much. 
Richard takes the pen and, subject again to their domi- 
nance, is about to affix his signature when brother Mark 
releases a mild sort of chortle. 

“Thought you’d gouge your own mother, did you? 
How’d you like your friend Nancy to know that?” he 
queries. 

It is the mention of Nancy that reaches Richard. He 
rises quickly from the desk and throws down the pen. 
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And when they again demand that he sign the transfer 
he invites them politely to all take a run. 


Murr — The magic name of Nancy! That’s the time 
your foot slipped, Mark. (Mark’s eyes narrow.) 

Mark —I’m getting a line on this now. (Oliver 
comes charging around the corner of the desk.) 

OLIveR — Will you do as I say with that paper? 

Ricuarp — No! (A moment’s pause.) — And if you 
mention it again I’ll make you eat it (He crosses 
around the desk in the opposite direction and seats him- 
self again in Oliver’s chair.) Now when you're ready to 
listen, I’ve got a few interesting remarks to make 
(There is a fuming silence. He straightens out the top 
of the desk to give himself elbow-room. Oliver whispers 
something to Mark. Mark nods. Oliver clears his throat.) 

OLIVER — If we’ve been (He looks to Mark, who 
nods again. Once more Oliver clears his throat.) —TIf 
we haven’t shown the proper consideration for your ideas 
of a career, of course we're willing to make a few con- 
cessions 

Aucusta — Oliver, you’re 
tion aside.) 

OLIvER — You can have your allowance and a regular 
room to yourself. 

Murr — A room with a view — and, with luck, with a 
bath, 

Mark — Provided, of course, that you'll be reasonable 
about this (A brief pause. Richard ponders.) 

Murr — It’s what you’ve been begging for, all along, 
isn’t it? (Another pause.) 

Mark — What more do you want? 

ALAN — I’m sure the family would live up to their side 
of it, Richard. (To Oliver, lowly.) You need a notary 
for that transfer, you know. I'll phone the office and — 

RicuarpD (suddenly) — They'll live up to my side of 
it! Whose lawyer are you, anyway? 


(He waves her objec- 
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Aan — Why — uh — yours, I suppose. 

Ricuarp — Well, you’re fired. (He takes the large 
check-book from the desk drawer.) As to the family 
finances, henceforth I shall sign all checks myself. (He 
begins to make one out.) ll expect a thousand cash- 
advance in the bank by tomorrow. 

Mark — It’s a hold-up! 

OxiverR — If you think we’re going to stand for this! 

Ricuarp — Listen! If I have to bring public suit for 
these rights of mine 

Mrs. Winstow — Oh, what would people think? No 
one must know — not one soul, children! 

RicHarD (tearing off cheque) —That’s up to all of 
you. There— Number one—forty-two dollars. (He 
holds it up to view, smiling with satisfaction upon it.) 
It goes to Scribner’s, to buy a little present for a lady. 
(Again Mark’s eyes narrow. Richard places the check 
in an envelope which already contains a letter. Then he 
makes out more checks.) Provided a disagreeable law- 
suit’s not necessary. I’m willing, as head of the family, 
to make a few concessions. First of all, there'll be a 
generous life income for Mother. Then maybe later on 
I’ll settle a couple of dollars on each of you — you can 
count on a dowry, Muff 

Murr — Let that get noised around a bit, will you? 

RicuHarp — For the duration of good behavior, I’ll 
even continue your allowances. And by “good behavior” 
I mean the fulfillment of certain conditions. 


Among other conditions he has in mind is the stipula- 
tion that both Mark and Oliver shall write at least one 
original poem, short story or essay each week — and do 
it in the evenings when it will not interfere with their pin 
business. 

Another thing: They are never again to talk business 
at meals. And furthermore, Richard, after having selected 
his personal chambers, is to be left in complete and un- 
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disturbed possession of them. ‘True, there is not much 
room to be spared now, but there will be more after 
Alan and Augusta have moved — as he has planned they 
shall do on Monday next. 

He writes the family’s allowance checks, and they are 
mostly pleased at his generosity. Only Oliver continues 
the rebellion. He tears his check up and repeats his old 
threat of reprisals to follow. 

Richard looks at him quite pityingly. “Oliver,” he 
says, “there’s something so dreadfully thick about you 
... Old Rock of Ages — Sturdy Oak — Sitting Bull! No 
mind, no wit, just the ten commandments; and a deep 
chesty voice ... You weren’t born to rule people. 
Your eye’s too straight for it. A born ruler’s got to be 
just a trifle cock-eyed, so’s to see both sides of things. 
You’ll never be able to see my side —but I’ll do my 
own work in my own way, Noll And even if I 
fail at it, Pll still be ahead of you. ’Cause I move % 

Nancy is in from the hall and the family discreetly 
retires. Not, however, until Mark, putting two and two 
together, as he boasts, promises to tell Richard a thing 
or two later that may put a different light on the situa- 
iion as it stands. But at the moment Richard is too happy 
to listen. He is radiantly enthusiastic now as he looks at 
Nancy and she looks at him. She is “smiling tenderly, 
perhaps a little pityingly.” 


RicHarp (in a stilled voice) —- Nancy 

Nancy — What? 

RicHarp — Don’t move. 

Nancy — Why? 

RicHarp — You’re so beautiful. (Nancy laughs 
shortly.) 

Nancy — Wish I were. 

RicHarp — Oh, you needn’t! I shan’t ever forget 
you, sitting there now. 

Nancy (looking away) — “Ever’s” a big word. 
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Ricuarp — Once, when I was little, I dusted my win- 
dow-shutter —so the shadow of a plum tree I loved 
might fall on it — you know — perfect . . . 

Nancy — Ah, you dear boy... 

RicHArpD (smiling) —So now if I dust what remem- 
bers things, then this image can’t get away — ever — can 
it? (He flicks his fingers over his heart, then holds out 
his hands with a gesture of having done it.) See? It’s 
dusted. . . . (He crosses a few steps toward her and 
stops. A long pause. They look at each other, en- 
tranced.) You know, I can’t believe you just — hap- 
pened, the way ordinary people do. You’re —there’s a 
strangeness — as if all the lovely things on earth were 
gathered — and pruned and ordered — and then a pic- 
ture painted from them. You’re the picture come to 
life. (Nancy averts her head. A pause.) Or I might be 
imagining you—I feel’s though you’re some one I 
dreamt (A pause. Then, with a note of fear in 
his voice.) If I woke 

Nancy —I’m real, all right— never you fear, I’m 
alive. (Richard crosses.) 

RicHarp — Let’s see (Gravely he holds out his 
hands to her, palms upward. Her face averted, she 
lifts her hands and places them lightly upon his, which he 
raises slowly. Involuntarily, as if by levitation, she rises 
with them. Richard speaks in a hushed voice.) Alive — 
yes—I can feel you're alive. (He tilts her hands 
slightly.) It’s like a lake looks, with rain falling on it. 
(Her hands leave his and fall to her side.) Nancy — 
dear, dear Nancy (Her forehead sinks upon his 
breast.) You feel it too (In an awed whisper.) 
What is it — what is it? 


“She lifts her face to his, drowsy-eyed, smiling 
slightly, abloom for his kiss.” Then Mark appears. He 
stands for a moment in the French windows, and Nancy 
senses his presence before she sees him. Suddenly she 
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catches her breath, opens her eyes wide and is gone. 
“Richard stands looking after her, his palms turned out 
—as if something had suddenly been snatched from his 
grasp.” It is Mark’s laugh that arouses him. . . 

The conclusions Mark has reached by, as he boasted, 
putting two and two together, are now revealed to 
Richard: Nancy is a prize little accomplice. She works 
according to a perfect formula. Everything she has 
done has been deliberately and artfully planned. 

“Interested in you,” sneers Mark, refusing to be 
squelched by Richard’s classification of him as several 
kinds of a liar, “she’s interested in herself. You were 
just a means to an end — she glories in the way she can 
manage people ... Didn’t you hear what Muff said 
when she gave her that check? ‘You win. Take this on 
account.’ . . . Like to know what she won? A bet, that’s 
what. Fifty dollars she could get some spunk into you 
in a week. Flatter it in! She must have got quite a 
kick out of that. Honestly, with people like you to ex- 
periment on, life looks a lot brighter for the guinea 
pig.” 

It’s a blow for Richard and he crumples under it. 
“TI knew the bottom would fall out of it somehow,” he 
admits, weakly. Nor does Alan’s assurance that Nancy 
had no such ideas in mind as Mark cruelly suggests cheer 
him. 

“It’s humiliating enough when your own family treats 
you like a worm,” wails Richard, “but when some one — 
some one you thought liked you, thinks you’re so low’n’ 
pitiful that you’ve got to be bucked up with kindness — 
oh, that’s — that’s awful, you know (Flaming up 
suddenly.) How dared she think that? Who’s she to 
come here raising the fallen, anyway? I hate these up- 
lifters — I hate all these superior people. I hate superi- 
ority! And that’s the last stage of it — going around on 
missions to poor unfortunate inferiors.” 
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Aan — There, old boy, never mind. If she 

Ricuarp (bitterly) — But as long as they’ve got their 
superiority nothing can touch them, can it? And if 
there’s any danger of losing it — well, there’s always 
some one to kick under — back it comes, and they’re off 
in full sail again —all content, all serene. Id like to 
drag their sails down to stay down — might at least make 
them human. 

A Lan — Richard — I think she’s honestly fond of you. 

Ricuarp — Oh? How kind of her! So’m I fond of 
Portly: I nursed him through distemper. 

Aan — It’s hardly the same, you know. 

RicHarp — It’s just the same! And now I suppose 
she thinks she’s made me, eh? Nobody’s made me — 
understand? Or un-made me! I’m myself — I’ve been 
myself, always — whatever I’ve appeared to be. (A 
pause, lowly.) —If she knew what it does to a person 
to be laughed at ’n’ jumped on ’n’ used the whole time 
— shoved off into that rotten little room on every pre- 
text — how it’d make anyone feel little, seem little, what- 
ever he was inside — even a person like her If she’d 
had to put up with things J have, if she had this pack 
turned on her for a while, she’d learn just how much her 
superiority is worth! (A pause. He deliberates a 
moment and then rises.) Listen! She knew about 
Father’s will before I did, didn’t she? And all that 


“‘remorselessness” talk was to make me use it. 


“Alan does not answer, but his silence is an affirma- 
tion.” Richard calls the family. Nancy comes with 
them. Richard greets her with forced politeness. “You 
know, it’s been terribly nice of you to try to make me 
practical ’n’ businesslike, the way you have. I needed it, 
it seems, and you’ve helped a great deal. I appreciate 
it, Nancy —n’ I’m sure the family’ll appreciate it, too.” 

And now Richard adds his contributions to the ex- 
posures of the day. He tells the family of how kind 
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Nancy has been to try to get a little business sense into 
his head, and how successful her method has worked out. 

“The cleverest thing was the way she got you’n’ Mark 
to work for you,” he says to Oliver. “One going one way 
*n’ one the other — but both arriving at the right place, 
eh, Nancy? . . . Well, anyway, I’m a business man now 
—with a big estate to administer. Your prayer’s 
answered and it’s Nancy you’ve got to thank for it — and 
I know you'll want to thank her. So I’ll leave you to do 
it in your own way.” 

He smiles sweetly and leaves the room. And there is 
a dreadful pause. Soon, however, the family finds its 
several tongues, and for the next few minutes Nancy is 
anything but happy. What she has done, as Oliver 
frankly says, and the others tacitly agree, amounts, 
morally, to “deliberate larceny.” And though she is 
humbled and apologetic there is no forgiveness in the 
Winslows. With the exception of Mrs. Winslow, who 
apologizes for their rudeness, and Muff, who purrs 
gently but whose manner is none too friendly, the family 
coldly leaves Nancy. Soon Mrs. Winslow follows, and 
then Muff decides to look up Richard. 


Nancy — Now you want to leave me. 

Murr — My dear child, you must be growing an inferi- 
ority complex. 

Nancy — “Inferiority,” h’m—? Tl have you know 
that all this this persecution hasn’t affected me one 
bit — not one bit! Do you think because a lot of silly 
people treat me like a bungling little busybody I believe 
I am one? Humph! 

Murr — Nancy — honestly (Katie re-enters 
from hall, crosses to dining room and goes out.) 

Nancy — Let them think what they like! . . . J know 
what my motives were — and it’s motives that matter! 

Murr — Particularly your kind. They aren’t motives, 
they’re locomotives. 
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Nancy (lowly) — Maybe Id better go — would you, 
Muff? (Muff glances at her quickly. Nancy meets her 
eyes squarely. Muff looks away.) 

Murr — Well —I’m afraid they haven’t yet been as 
rude as they can be 

Nancy — No! I can’t go! Not till I set things right 
again! 

Murr — Oh —a case of “as you were” for Richard, 
h’m? 

Nancy — It’s my duty — there’s no other way. 

Murr — And of course for no other reason but duty? 
(Nancy solemnly shakes her head.) 

Nancy — As my conscience prompts me. (Muff studies 
her for a moment and then laughs aloud.) What’s so 
funny? 

Murr — Nothing — nothing at all. But if you have 
caught the complex, you'll see that some one else catches 
it harder, won’t you? 


Richard reappears in the French window as Muff is 
going out. “Present yourself,” she suggests to him, with 
a sweeping gesture in Nancy’s direction. “The remodel- 
ing season has begun.” 

Nancy does try to talk to Richard, but finds him difh- 
cult to approach. He apparently is much more inter- 
ested in setting the clock than he is in listening to her. 
When, finally, she does get his attention, he is still 
sarcastic and bitter. And yet he finds her interesting as 
a “certain conventional type,” he assures her. She should 
fit admirably into a short story he has it in mind to write. 
“A Very Superior Person” he thinks the title should be. 
Craftily he turns her own words of advice against her. 
“I think remorselessness is a requisite to greatness,” etc. 

“And I thought I was helping you,” is her only defense. 


RicHarp — Nancy, you made a sporting bet with Muff 
on an experiment that promised to amuse you. (She 
turns away, shamefaced.) 1 doubt if you ever do any- 
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thing, except for yourself. If some one else gains, it’s the 
merest luck. That’s too bad, but it’s so. 

Nancy (lowly, after a pause) — Even if it were — the 
least I could do would be to — straighten out the mess 
I'd made, wouldn’t it? 

RicHARD (quizzically) — But why — do you know? 

Nancy —I’d have to — in conscience — for the sake 
of your family. 

RicHarp — Conscience? 

Nancy — Yes. 

RicHarp — And for whose sake? 

Nancy — Your family’s. (Mark appears in the win- 
dow. He stops, scowls at them, then crosses on porch, 
enters the window Left, and goes into the dining room.) 

Ricuarp— No. For your sake, your sake alone — 
your sake always. This time, because all of a sudden 
you find you can’t manage people as you thought you 
could. And that hurts your sense of superiority, doesn’t 
it? But if you can contrive to manage even one person 
—me— itll be all right again. 

Nancy — Stop it — stop it! 

RicHarp (tenderly) — Oh, Nancy, what do you want 
with superiority like that? 

Nancy (doggedly) — I know what I want. 

RicHarp — Just to be let go on as you’ve always gone, 
h’m? The adored one. The girl with everything she 
wants. Superior —you’ve got to be superior, haven’t 
you? Being equal’s not enough; something might hap- 
pen to spoil your beautiful self-contentment — something 
as humiliating as falling in love. (She starts, then looks 
away.) Safety —that’s the main thing. But it’s only 
for the really superior — like Oliver. So if Pll kindly 
knuckle under — well, I’m afraid I can’t ever do that 
again quite as I used to. As for the money, of course, 
they’re welcome to have that back. I don’t need any 
big stick to help me keep my end up. I can keep it up 
alone now. But Nancy — promise me one thing .. . 
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Nancy — What? 

Ricuarp — That when you’re in danger of being some 
one’s mere equal again, and the one way to save yourself 
is to — extinguish him, promise me you'll look hard at 
this conscience you'll talk about 

Nancy — Well? 

RicHarp — What you'll see is your own selfish vanity. 


Mrs. Winslow is at the door calling her son and 
“Martha’s guest” in to dinner. Richard calls her into 
the conference and begs her to close the door. He has de- 
cided, he says, at Nancy’s request, to sign the estate back 
to the family. Taking it would not be at all in keeping 
with his principles of equality. 

But Mrs. Winslow doesn’t want the estate back! She 
wants it settled some way, so she won’t have to worry 
about what Oliver might do with it — or not do with it 
— should anything happen to her. 

Then why not divvy it up, suggests Richard, and ap- 
point him and Alan trustees? An excellent idea, she 
agrees, and sticks to it, even though Oliver rushes in in 
time to hear the proposition and offer strenuous 
objection. 

And now they’ve all gone in to dinner, though Alan 
has paused in passing long enough to report amusedly 
that he has just discovered a most curious thing: “Rich- 
ard, you hadn’t any rights in that will after all.” 

“Well —I thought I had ” Richard answers, and 
is satisfied with what the thought did for him. 

And now Nancy is going. “Good-by, and thanks a 
lot,” she says to Richard. “You’ve been awfully illumi- 
nating. Now when I think I’m being particularly noble 
V’ll know I’m — just pinning roses on Nancy.” 


RicHarp — I can’t imagine any one wearing her roses 
so well. 
Nancy (turning away) — Thanks — you‘ needn’t 
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bother. I’m—sorry for — causing such a disturbance. 

RicHarp — You won’t be, long. The nice thing about 
people like you is that anything disagreeable is forgotten 
in no time (He continues with difficulty.) — And 
the worse thing about those like me is that — we weave 
legends about people too soon. 

Nancy — No! No! Weave them — some day — one 
of us may come true (She buries her face in her 
hands.) Oh —TI’m in bits. 

RicHarp — Nancy — dear — dear Nancy, listen to me 
— can you listen to me now? (She looks up. He smiles.) 
*Cause I knew that the gorgeous person who sailed in 
here like a ship never could, till her sails came down. 

Nancy —I can’t live this way! You've got to get 
them up again! 

RicHAarD — That wouldn’t be hard. That is, not if I 
could be with you right along, and tell you what I really 
think of you. 

Nancy — I — suppose — you wouldn’t be willing to 
marry me 

RicHarp — Yes, I would —I really would! 

Nancy — Oh — thanks! And Richard 

RicHarD — What? 

Nancy — You are my equal. 

RicHarp — I'll tell you something better than that. 

Nancy — What? 

Ricuarp — Yow’re mine! (She leans toward him and 
covers his hand with hers. They are smiling, confidently 
and securely, as the curtain falls.) 


THE END 


MINICK 
A Comedy in Three Acts 


By Epna FERBER AND GEorRGE S. KAUFMAN 


THERE is so much that is both homely and true in 
the play “Minick,” so much artfully elaborated detail 
and so much recognizable human nature, that any one 
who has followed the theatre closely must be surprised 
to find it counted with the minor, rather than the major, 
comedy successes of the year. 

And yet with the homely and true domestic drama the 
reaction of many playgoers, I have often noticed, is to 
resent rather than to approve a too carefully studied 
transcript of life. Coming close to home the truth of 
such a play’s reflections seems to lack the inspiration 
romance-seekers demand of the theatre. 

Produced and directed by Winthrop Ames, “Minick” 
was offered at the Booth Theatre, New York, September 
24, 1924. A month later it was transferred to the Bijou, 
a smaller house, and played there through the succeed- 
ing fourteen weeks. After its 14lst performance in 
New York it was sent to Chicago, the scene of its locale, 
where its success was again moderate. 

In the play version fashioned by Miss Ferber and 
Mr. Kaufman from the former’s short story, “Old Man. 
Minick,” Fred and Nettie Minick are living in South 
Park Avenue on the south side of Chicago. The scene 
of the play’s opening is the living room of their apart- 
ment overlooking Washington Park, 

“The living room,” as the authors see it, “is modern, 
gay, lamplighted. A little too modern, perhaps. At 
any rate Old Man Minick is somewhat bewildered by it. 
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It represents a middle-class attempt at a ‘different’ room. 
A bay window, bright with cretonne hangings, overlooks 
the park. Just next this Nettie’s desk, very official look- 
ing with its neat pigeonholes, its card index, files, pads, 
notebooks, papers. It is the desk of the busy and capable 
club woman who takes her club work seriously.” 

It is seven-thirty in the evening of a spring day. Nettie 
and her neighbor and friend, Lil Corey, are making some 
progress with a scheme to induce the city authorities to 
throw open the public schools over the week-ends to the 
enjoyment of the various communities which they serve. 
But they have many interruptions. 

These include the goings and comings of Annie, the 
servant, at the moment engaged in cleaning out her room 
that it may be available for Fred’s father, whose arrival 
is imminent. The telephone, too, is frequently heard 
from. 

It is to be gathered from these varied sources that Fred 
Minick is even now at the train to meet his father; that 
Father has surprised his son and daughter-in-law by 
coming a day or so earlier than he was scheduled and that 
the maid, Annie, is far from pleased about having to go 
to her married sister’s to sleep, even though the change 
means an added three dollars a week in salary for her. 

Furthermore, it is explained to Lil Corey that the 
decision of the younger Minicks to assume the care and 
comfort of the elder Minick has, in a sense, been forced 
upon them. The old gentleman is seventy-one, his in- 
come has been reduced by the expenses attendant upon 
the protracted illness of his recently deceased wife, and 
there is no other place for him to go. 

Lastly, it is discovered, when Daisy calls up, that there 
has been a party arranged for this particular night — 
Daisy and George’s anniversary celebration it is, too — 
and that Daisy is going to be just terribly upset if Fred 
and Nettie fail to put in an appearance. The whole 
crowd’s going to be there. 
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Jim Corey is in to meet Lil and take her to the party. 
Jim shares, tactfully, the disappointment of the others 
that the coming of Fred’s father is not only going to 
interfere with the party, but is certain to make a change 
in the agreeable intimacies of the Corey-Minick friend- 
ship. 

Aga then Fred and his father arrive. “Here he is!” 
shouts Fred from the hall, and turns back to escort the 
old gentleman in. “He (Minick) is smiling a little un- 
certainly, blinking a little, what with the light and the 
strange faces that greet him, but he is jaunty enough.” 

“Well, Father Minick,” greets Nettie, as she kisses him, 
“I’m awfully glad to see you! How are you? All 
right?” 


Minick — You bet! (Pinches her cheek.) You're 
looking pretty fine, Nettie! 

Nettie — Here — give me your coat. Fred, you know 
where the bag goes. 

Minick — Now, don’t you wait on me. I can take 
care of myself, fine. 

FRED (to Jim and Lil, who are standing back a bit) — 
Well, this is nice! Hello! H’are you! (Puts down 
Minick’s bag and goes into hall to leave his hat and 
coat. He is smiling at the cordiality of Nettie’s greet- 
ing to his father.) 

Jim anp Lit — Hello! 

Nettie — Father, this is Mr. and Mrs. Corey. Friends 
of ours. 

Lit — How do you do, Mr. Minick? 

Jim — H’are you? 

NETTIE — Well, Father, take off your coat. You’re 
going to stay awhile, you know. 

MINICK (staris to take off his coat, shunning her aid. 
Encounters Jim, who in turn has stepped forward to 
assist him. To Nettie:) All right. (To Jim:) Never 
mind! I can do it! (He takes off his coat unaided, tosses 
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it and his hat on desk chair. Bringing his hands together 
with a clap he rubs them briskly. He’s at home.) Well! 
Certainly got a nice place here. H’m! 

FRED (re-entering from hall) — Like it? 

NETTIE — Well, Father, are you tired from your trip? 

Minick — Me? No—takes more’n a train trip to 
tireme. Yes, sir! (Telephone rings; Fred answers it.) 
— More’n a train trip to tire me 

Frep — Hello! What? Why, no... I don’t think 
— wait a minute. (To the others.) Does anybody want 
the Chicago & Alton? 

Jim — No! 

NettT1E — Oh, that was long ago. 

FRED (in telephone) —No! (Hangs up.) 

Lit (to Minick) —TI guess your train was a little late, 
wasn’t it? 

Minick — Ma’am? 

Lit (loudly, in his ear) — Wasn’t your train a little 
late? 

Minick — Nope. Right on time. To the dot. (Nettie 
takes Minick’s hat and coat from the chair and goes into 
the hall with them. Fred goes off into the passage 
with Minick’s straw suitcase.) About ten seconds late 
pulling into Pontiac, but made it up between there and 
Dwight. Pulled into Dwight at five forty-seven; pulled 
into Joliet at six forty-five; pulled into Halsted Street 
Station at seven-twenty sharp; pulled out of Halsted 
Street Station at 

NETTIE (returning from hall. Takes his arm gently) 
-—— Now, Father. You’ll want to see your room. 

Minick (looking around room) — All right, Nettie. 
A-a-a-all right! If it’s half as nice as this, it’ll certainly 
be nice. Yessir! You’ve certainly got it fixed up nice 
out there. Ver-y tasty! Yessir! I like a little more 
light, myself, but these lamps are all the go now, seems. 

NETTIE — Come, Father. 

Minick — All right. Yessir! All the go since I was 
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here (To Lil.) I haven’t been to Chicago since 
before Ma took sick. Used to come pretty regular. 

Lit (politely, and in the raised voice she reserves for 
the old) —Is that so? Quite a while, is it? 

Minick — Well, quite a while, yes. One — two — 
let's see. (Preparing for a long story, he turns desk 
chair to face them and sits there.) Ma took sick second 
week in August almost three years ago. August 11, it 
was. Complained of a pain right here. “Go to a doc- 
tor,” I says. “Don’t tell me about it! Go see Matthews,” 
I says, “or have him come here.” Had to talk to her like 
that. Rather suffer than go to a doctor. Scared. Well, 
finally I got her to go. Come home talking kind of gay, 
and said Matthews said it was nothing, but I smelled a 
rat right away. Yessir! Minute I heard X-rays I said 
to Ma, “Ma,” I said, “you can’t fool me Me 

Jim — Terrible thing, sickness. 

Minick — Anything but sickness, I always say. Any 
other kind of trouble, yes. But you take sickness 

NETTIE — Now, Father Minick, come along. I want 
you to make yourself at home here. 

Minick — All right. Got some things in my trunk for 
you, Nettie. Ma’s things. Tell you what else I got, 
too. You know that last picture she had taken, before 
she took sick? Well, I had an enlargement made (indi- 
cates its size) that'll go right over your bookcase there, 
slick as anything. (Lxits into passage, Nettie follow- 
ing.) It’s got a handsome gold frame on it, about four 
inches wide. 


They have Father Minick settled in his room now, and 
Fred and Nettie have practically given up going to the 
party. Still, there is a vague hope that their guest, tired 
from the train ride and all, will want to retire early — 
e which case, of course, they may follow the others 
ater. 

But, far from being wearied, Father Minick is just a 
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shade livelier than a cricket. And a little hungry. He 
has had no supper. 

“Never eat train food if I can help it,” he explains. 
“Don’t like it, and anyway costs like all get out. Bread 
and butter extra. Piece of parsley on a platter, and 
where’s your dollar!” 

He does not want them to think they have to fix up 
anything much for him, however. He is a light eater, 
anyway. “Little soup. Cold meat and a couple of eggs” 
is all he could think of eating. 

With Neitie and Lil in the kitchen getting something for 
father, Fred and Jim Corey have a moment to mention a 
business matter in which they are interested. They are 
salaried men and eager to do something for themselves, 
and they have long considered the prospects of the mail- 
order business. But both their wives are opposed, and 
their consultations have to be more or less surreptitiously 
conducted. 

They could also get along very nicely without the 
advice of Father Minick, but the old gentleman is not to 
be denied. He keeps offering suggestions, and finally he 
decides that he stands with the girls in opposing the 
scheme. 

“Well, sir, you go careful,” he warns his son. “That 
don’t strike me like anything for a couple of young 
fellows. Probably go ahead and lose everything you 
got. And I’ll tell you why. (Gets desk chair, puts it 
near them, and sits.) What’s your mail-order business 
depend on? Depends on your little towns. All right, 
sir. Take your little towns. Take Bloomington. There’s 
a town set right down in the middle of the richest farm- 
ing country in Illinois. And what’s happened to her! 
Your farmer today is strapped. What’s he getting for 
his wheat? What’s he getting for his corn? And whose 
fault is it? I tell you till Europe gets on her feet we 
might just as well all mark time over here, and lucky 
were not going backwards. A growing country like this 
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has got to have outlets or where is she? You take any 
one of those countries over there today — you take 
Poland, you take Rooshia, you take Czecho — uh — take 
Roumania £ 

Nettie, bringing Father’s lunch into the front room so 
his visit may not be interrupted, hears enough of the 
conversation to convince her that Fred and Jim are up to 
their old tricks, and there is a momentary renewal of the 
wives’ opposition, though Fred tries hard to stop it. 

Father Minick’s lunch is a tasty pick-up —to every- 
body except Father. He, as it happens, does not care 
particularly for Waldorf salad, nor is he keen for a bit 
of warmed-up spinach. He likes his cup of tea and he 
does the best he can with the coddled egg. It may be 
good for him, this egg, but his acquaintance with the dish 
is slight. It is nothing, he discovers, that one can get 
one’s teeth into, and, as a result, he spills some of it on 
the lapel of his coat, considerably to his own and Nettie’s 
embarrassment. 

But he is soon through. It is just as well for a person 
to eat light at that time of night, anyway, he agrees. And 
now he is contentedly set for the evening with the cigar 
Jim has given him. He is as wide awake as a whistle, 
according to his own estimate, and inclined to resent all 
suggestions that he would like to retire and rest up. 

Neither do Nettie and Fred have to worry about him 
next morning, which happens to be Sunday. Let them 
sleep late, as is their custom. Let Annie come early or 
not. He will get up at six, as he is used to doing, and 
Just putter around the kitchen by himself. All he will 
want will be some coffee and toast and a boiled egg. 
And maybe a little cereal! He can get those for himself. 
He can, the rebellious Annie’s glance suggests, but he 
had better not try it — not in her kitchen! 

Al and Marge Diamond have arrived to pick up the 
Coreys. They are a bit late, but they always are, so 
there is no harm done. Al is the professional back- 
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slapper type, loud and genial. “Al’s entrances always 
amount to an explosion” the authors explain. “Marge 
is shrill, gay, ‘the life of the party.’” 

Father Minick observes them interestedly, listens to 
their chatter with puzzled but pleased expression, as 
though he were a spectator at a new kind of show. He 
even tries to imitate their spirit and to break into the little 
groups that soon form, the women in one corner listen- 
ing to Marge’s account of what she told Vogue about 
the dress she paid them a hundred and seventy-five dollars 
for when Leschin’s were selling the self-same thing for 
ninety-eight fifty, and the men in another corner felicitat- 
ing amiable Al on his selling of a whale of an insurance 
policy to no less a guy than old Sid Herman. 

But Father Minick finds himself rather completely 
shut out of both groups. He makes two or three ineffec- 
tual attempts to break through the conversation. He even 
goes so far as to clasp his hands loudly together and rub 
his palms briskly in imitation of the genial Al. But it 
does no good. They are quite definitely, even though 
thoughtlessly, not interested in him. He wanders aim- 
lessly about the room, concentrating his attention finally 
on a lamp socket that apparently is burned out. 

Then there arises the question of the Diamonds 
going on, and the possibility of Fred and Nettie going 
with them. The peerade, as Al comically expresses it, 
is about to form. 

But Fred and Nettie have decided not to go. And they 
try, by signs and signals and lowered voices, to make the 
Diamonds understand they don’t want their decision 
talked about for fear of offending the elder Minick. Al 
is not the lad to be easily squelched, however. Al is old 
Al W. Fixit himself, and once he understands the situa- 
tion he starts in to clear it up. 


AL (waving them aside with a gesture of impatience. 
To Minick) —Heh, Papa! You don’t care if they go 
out, do you? 
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Minick — Huh? 

Au— You don’t care if Fred and Nettie breeze out 
awhile? 

Minick — Breeze? 

FrEp — Never mind, Dad. 

Au— Yeh. With us. The crowd. You can take care 
of yourself, can’t you, kid? 

Minick — Me? Why, sure I can. I’m no baby. I’m 
all right. 

Au— There! What did Uncle Aleck tell you? 

Minick (peering around at Fred and Nettie) — You 
going somewhere? Pretty late, ain’t it? 

Frep — Nettie and I aren’t going, Dad. It’s only the 
others. 

Netrig — We're going to stay home with you. 

Minick — Nobody has to stay home with me. 
(Nervously jerking the lamp chain.) I can take care of 
myself. Take care of myself fine. You go right along 
with your friends here and enjoy yourself. Yessir! 
Take care of myself fine. Nobody’s got to stay with 
me. Nobody’s got to ( He is a little startled by 
the whole proceedings and somewhat embarrassed by 
his own feelings. To conceal this he concentrates on the 
faulty lamp as though that were his chief concern.) 
This light don’t work. (Minick quite suddenly turns and 
goes off into the passage just as Lil enters. She steps 
aside for him, senses the situation.) 

Lit (she stands in passage door looking after Minick) 
— What’s the matter? 

Frep — Where’s he — shouldn’t I see if 
ing after Minick.) 

NETTIE — It’s all right, dear. 

Aut — "Course he’s all right. No nurse needed for 
that old boy. 

FreD — Well 

AL—Come on, people! Into your duds! This way 
for the big show! (Circling the group, he does a faun 
dance on his way to the door.) 


(Look- 
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NettTig — Al, we just can’t go yet. Why don’t you 
go on ahead and we'll follow, if we possibly can. 

FRED — Yes, let’s leave it at that. 

Marce — Oh, don’t be silly. I never heard anything 
so old-fashioned in my life. 

Lit —I think that’ll be best. We know you'll come 
if you can. 

FRED — You four go ahead. We'll catch up to you. 

Aut — Now, yow’re not going to backslide! Come one, 
come all — we want ’em all! 

FRED — We have to wait till he goes to bed. 

Au— All right! (A clap of his hands.) We're off! 


While in the hall the good-bys are still being mingled 
with promises to come later Father Minick comes back 
into the room carrying a hammer and a screwdriver. 
“His manner is businesslike and alert. He flings the 
hammer and screwdriver on the table’s polished top, 
rolls up his sleeves a little, stoops stiffly, removes the 
lamp shade, which rolls from the table to the couch. 
Peers closely to find the source of the trouble. He un- 
screws the light bulb, jerks the faulty chain a couple of 
times. Now he thinks he has found the source of the 
trouble. He settles to the job. Picking up the screw- 
driver he adjusts it, then taps it firmly with the hammer.” 

Then Nettie and Fred catch him and there is trouble. 
Nettie does not want Father Minick to fix her lamps. 
There is a man who does that-— a man who is regularly 
employed. And no one else is to touch them. Fred, 
too, tries to explain. But it is not easy. [Tather Minick 
has always puttered around like that. Fixing things is 
sort of a gift with him. He can do more with a hammer 
and a couple of nails than most fellas can do with a 
whole tool chest. And he is a little hurt when Nettie 
takes the tools away from him and carries them into the 
kitchen. 

He is sulky now, too, and insists that they shall go on 
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to their party. He doesn’t want anybody sitting around 
there with him. Nor will he be lured into a visit with 
Fred. He is going to bed in two minutes, he insists, and 
they may as well go along. 


Frep — Oh, now, Dad. 

Nettie — Well, now, maybe Father Minick does want 
to go to bed, Fred. 

FRED (hopefully) — Well, if you’re sure, Dad, that it’s 
all right 

Minick — Course it’s all right. You go right out and 
enjoy yourself. 

Nettie —I’ll get my things on. (Goes quickly to the 
passage door and exits. Minick turns to the desk and 
jerks the lamp chain nervously.) 

FreD (his hands on Minick’s shoulders) — Dad, you 
know how awfully glad we are to have you here, don’t 
you? (There comes a look in the old man’s face unseen 
by Fred, a look of something resembling terror. A 
piteous look. It says, “So this is what my old age has 
brought me.”’) 

Minick — It’s awfully nice of you and Nettie to do it. 
I guess I’m making a good deal of bother, coming in on 
you like this. 

FRED — Why, Dad! Not a bit. 

Minick —I know. But you and Nettie got your own 
way of doing things. And—I know. (Nettie, her coat 
and hat on, comes into the dining room and turns out the 
light there.) 

FRED (with a hearty slap on the back) — You don’t 
know anything of the kind. It’s going to be fine. You’re 
going to like it and so are we. Aren’t we, Nettie? (Net- 
tie enters the room.) 

_ NETTIE (puts out the light in lamp by arm-chair) — 
What? 

FRED — I was just telling Dad how happy we are to 

have him. 
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NETTIE (goes to Minick and pats his hand) — Of 
course. We're awfully happy, Father Minick. And we 
want you to feel that this is your home and that what we 
want to do is to make you happy and comfortable. 

Minick — Ill be all right. Tll be all right. Don’t 
you worry about me. You children go on, now. (He 
sits on the couch, takes “Vanity Fair” off the table and 
pretends to read.) 

Nettie — Now, is there anything you want, Father? 

Minick —I got everything I want. I’m fixed up. 
(Fred crosses to hall, gets his coat and hat.) 

NETTIE (turns out desk lamp) — Annie’s putting on 
her things now. She will be out of your way in one 
minute. All right, Fred? 

FRED (comes back a few steps into the room) — Yes, 
I guess so. Now, you are all right, Dad? You know, 
I'd just as soon not go 

Minick (with a wave of his hand) —Shoo! O’course 
you go! 

FRED — Well 

Nettie — Well, good-night then, Father. 

Minick — Good-night — have a good time. 

NETTIE (crosses to him and kisses him) — See you in 
the morning. And you'll turn out the other lights in 
here, won’t you? And just leave the hall light on. Don’t 
forget. 

FRED (reluctant to go, turns at doorway) — Good-by, 
Father. How about a nice walk tomorrow morning, you 
and 1? 

Minick — Sure — we'll have big times. 

NETTIE — Good-night. (Exits.) 

FrepD (lingeringly) — Good-night. (Exits.) 

MinitcK —Good-night. (The outer door slams; the 
old man rises and throws down his magazine; he walks 
aimlessly toward the hall; then he turns toward the win- 
dow, cups his eyes, and peers into the darkness outside 
in the hope of seeing them depart. He comes center, 
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mutters to himself, “Well, sir!” Starts toward table 
lamp and turns it out, then down to desk lamp, which he 
lights; sees card catalogue, sits in armchair and takes 
out a few cards, replacing them obviously in the wrong 
compartments. He takes off his boots, grateful for the 
relief. It has been a long day. His feet are tired. He 
wriggles them a little, patting the carpet with his grey- 
stockinged feet. This, somehow, reminds him of Al’s 
little dance. With a cackle of laughter he rises and 
attempts a rickety imitation of Al’s performance, with 
its song, “Papa Loves Mama, Mama Loves Papa.” He 
tries Al’s killing gesture of one hand at the heart. It is 
a little too much for him. He gives it up. Now he hears 
a little stir in the passage. He comes eagerly over and 
sees Annie emerging from the kitchen.) Oh, hello! 

ANNIE (enters. She is carrying various brown-paper 
bundles, a battered suitcase, an alarm clock, her um- 
brella, and a wisp of yellowed palm, a relic of a Palm 
Sunday long past. She is dressed for the street. In her 
cross from the passage door to the outer hallway she 
never stops.) — I’m going now. 

Minick (he gets behind and trots along right after 
her) — Forgot all about you being here. Been packing 
up your things, I suppose. 

ANNIE — Yes. I’m goin’ now. 

Minick (sociably) — Live far from here? 

ANNIE — Yeh. (She keeps right on to the outer door. 

Minick (following to hallway door) — Take the L, do 
you? L’s quicker than the surface car. Yessir! (The 
outer door slams. Annie is gone. He pretends he hasn’t 
been rebuffed.) Much quicker. I came up on the L 
(Sadly, thoughtfully, to himself.) Yessir! I came up 
onthe L. (There is, obviously, nothing left to do but to 
go to bed. He picks up his boots, remembers that he 
is to turn out a lamp, stoops stiffly to turn out the light 
at the side of the armchair. The small desk lamp is still 
lighted, but he has forgotten that. The lights in the 
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outer hall and the passage illumine the room, but softly. 
In his stocking feet, carrying his boots, he walks across 
to the passage, up the passage, closes his door. The 
clock on the shelf above the bookcase strikes nine. A 
second’s pause.) 


Curtain. 


ACT II 


On a November afternoon, six months later, Lula, a 
colored maid who has replaced the resentful Annie, is 
performing a sort of emergency cleaning operation on 
the Minick living room. There is, apparently, not much 
time and a lot to be done. 

Father Minick senses something of the girl’s anxiety 
and is anxious to help. Whenever she is about to move 
a particularly heavy piece of furniture he shuffles to her 
aid. But he always arrives just a second or two too late. 

“He is dressed for the house, and it is the attire of a 
semi-invalid who knows that he is not going out again 
that day. He wears loose and comfortable bedroom slip- 
pers of the Romeo type, so that the bottoms of his 
trousers are caught a little in the backs of the slippers, 
giving him that sloppy look of the negligé male.” 

Father Minick also has a cold and is given to sniffles 
and the frequent use of an oversize handkerchief. As 
he bustles about, getting in Lula’s way and adding to that 
young woman’s irritations, he tries to extract some 
information regarding the whereabouts of Nettie. Father 
Minick has been on a trip to the city (in the opinion of 
Lula he never should have gone out in such weather with 
his cold) and he has come back with some important 
information he is sure Nettie will be eager to hear. 

He gets little satisfaction from Lula. And little sym- 
pathy. This is no day for him to be botherin’ anybody. 
This is going to be Mis’ Minick’s meetin’ day and she 
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has gone to get the sandwich stuff, because she didn’t 
know about the meetin’ until jes’ an hour ago. She 
thought it was goin’ to be over at another woman’s house. 

Minick does not welcome the news. He doesn’t be- 
lieve much in women’s meetings anyway. Besides he is 
expecting friends himself. He is entitled to some com- 
pany, isn’t he? And it is too cold to sit in the park. 

Lula is little concerned with the individual rights 
involved. She only knows that she has just cleaned the 
room and that Mrs. Minick is going to have a meet- 
ing. She also knows, and takes occasion to remark, 
that these same old friends of Father Minick’s have been 
to see him three days hand-runnin’, now. And that, her 
tone implies, is enough. 

Minick’s friends are Dietenhofer and Price, men about 
his own age. They arrive bundled up in mufflers and 
wearing somewhat muddied rubbers. The rubbers they 
prepare to take off in the newly cleaned living room, 
greatly to Lula’s distress, and she has some little diffi- 
culty shooing them back into the hall. 

“She’s just cleaned up —sort of fussy,” Minick ex- 
plains by way of soothing their feelings. 

“All I got to say is you wait till Mis’ Minick come 
back. She goin’ to be awful mad, find you here today,” 
retorts Lula. 


Pric—E — What did she say? 

Minick — Nettie’s got some clubwomen coming or 
something, but we got lots of time. 

PricE — Sure —I got time. (He makes for an arn¥ 
chair.) 

DIETENHOFER (taking out his pipe and heading for 
the sofa) — Women are always doing something nowa- 
days. My time they stayed home and tended to things. 
(Settles himself on the sofa.) 

Pric—E — Not today. It’s the unrest. (He, too, gets 
comfortable.) 
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Minick (sits also, his feet on another chair) — Yep. 
Fixing this and fixing that. (Sniffles takes out his hand- 
kerchief; Price takes off his*rubbers and throws them 
into the hallway; Dietenhofer fills his pipe, shaking the 
tobacco out of the pouch and spilling a good deal on the 
carpet. With the manner of one opening a meeting:) 
Well, sir! What’s the good word? (Yow gather that 
now they are settling down to business.) 

DIETENHOFER — Oh-o-o-h, about the same I guess. 
Everything’s about the same as yesterday. Yep! How’s 
it with you? (Strikes a match and lights his pipe.) 

Minick — Oh-oh-oh, not much different. How about 
you, Price? 

Price — Oh-oh-oh, so so. Not much of one thing or 
the other. (Takes out his pipe.) 

Minick — Anything new over to the Home today? 

DrETENHOFER — No — nothing special. Nothing spe- 
cial. (Throws his burnt match under the sofa; Price 
now knocks his pipe bowl against smoking table, spill- 
ing the ashes on the carpet, then brings out a large clasp- 
knife from his pocket and opens it leisurely.) Not smok- 
ing, Minick? 

Minick — No. Don’t taste like anything when you 
got a cold. 

Price — How is your cold? 

Minick — Well, if the weather’d let up 

DIETENHOFER — Weather’s pretty bad, all right. 

Minick — Yes, sir — regular November.  (Sniffles.) 
It’s November, all right. 

DIETENHOFER — That’s what. 

Minick — Yes, sir! It’s November. 

DIETENHOFER — Yep! 

Minick — Yessir! (Price grinds in his pipe with the 
knife.) Cut over through the park, did you? (Price 
has succeeded in loosening his pipe ashes; he looks 
around for a place to put them, sees a fancy vase on the 
bookcase, rises and gets it.) 
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DIETENHOFER — Yah. Pretty wet, too. 

Minick —I was downtown this morning, though. 

DIETENHOFER — You don’t say? How was it? 

Minick — Bad. Yes, sir—bad. (Price clinks his 
pipe against the vase, then places it on the floor by his 
chair.) 

DiETENHOFER (rising) —Blackening up in the west 
again. Means more rain. What did I tell you this 
morning, Price? Watch the west, I says — that’s where 
she comes from. (He takes Price up to the window.) 

Minick (joins them at the window) — Turn to snow 
most likely. That’s November for you. (Dietenhofer 
snaps up one window shade; Price goes to another win- 
dow and snaps up its shade, which rolls around 
furiously.) 

DIETENHOFER — Ya — I guess you were right, Minick. 
Going to turn to snow. No more sitting out in the park 
this year. 

Minick — Well, we set out pretty late at that. October. 

DreTENHOFER — October the twenty-eighth. 

Minick — Guess I set out too late. That’s where I 
caught my cold. 

DIETENHOFER — Well, a fellow can get a cold that 
way. Yep! 

Minick — I did, all right. Yessir! 


e e . e ° ° ° . 


Price — You got a nice place here. (Lights a cigar.) 

Minick — Winter’s a long time. Besides, generally 
folks in this room — company — one thing another. I’ve 
By my own room — but you can’t do much of anything 
there. 

DIETENHOFER — Oh, I don’t know. There’s always 
something to do. 

Minick — Well, of course, you can take a walk, but 
you got to walk pretty brisk, weather like this. Gen- 
erally get a good nap after lunch, though. Then — one 
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thing or another comes up. First thing you know, it’s six 
o’clock, Fred comes home with the evening paper. Some 
news in that, as arule. Then, after supper, I’m generally 
pretty tired, anyhow. Once in a while, though, Fred and 
I have a little game of dominoes before they go out. 

DIETENHOFER (with a trace of meaning) — The big 
room over to the Home is pretty nice in winter. 

PricE — Get your pinochle game there. 

DIETENHOFER — That’s what. Too bad they don’t let 
visitors play over there, Minick. We got some pretty 
smart pinochle heads. Garvey — Henderson — Schultz — 

Price — Do you know what Henderson held last night! 
A five hundred hand! 

Minick — Gosh! 

DIETENHOFER — Only bid four-fifty on it. 

Minick — Probably picked up something. 

Price — Just twenty. (Takes out his newspaper and 
starts to read.) 

DIETENHOFER — Yep! We have great times. They 
look out for your comfort over there pretty nice, Minick. 
They’re paid to do it. Catch me going to any place where 
I didn’t pay my way. 

Minicx — Well, I like to pay my way myself. 

DIETENHOFER — They make you feel like somebody 
over to the Grant Home. A club, that’s what it’s like. 
A club. And may be a vacancy soon, too. (He eyes 
Minick narrowly.) Old Patterson’s talking about going 
out to Los Angeles with a nephew or something. 

Price — Expecting word any minute. 

Minick — No, sir! My son wouldn’t hear of it. No, 
nor his wife, neither. Nettie wouldn’t hear of it. 

DIETENHOFER—I wouldn’t live any other way. 
You’re free. They got their rules, but outside of that 
you're free. You’re never your own boss living the 
other way. Price here was through it. Weren’t you, 
Price? 
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PricE (absorbed in the paper) — What? 

DiETENHOFER — You were living with your daughter 
before you come to the Home. (Turns to Minick.) 
Four children she had. 

Prick — “Pa, don’t do this. Pa, don’t do that.” 
Nossir! 

DIETENHOFER — I’ve seen it. Seen it often. 

PricE — Errands. “Spool of white No. 100.” “Half 
a pint of double whippin’ cream.” “Ten cent loaf of 
gluten bread.” And taking babies out wheelin’ all the 
time. 

DiETENHOFER — Hear all this talk nowadays about 
young folks. Old folks had some rights time I was a 
boy. 

Minick — Babies out wheelin’. Well, I guess that’s 
one thing I won’t ever have to do here. Blamed if I can 
understand what they’re aiming at, these young people. 
I’m going to talk to Nettie about it — some day. 

DIETENHOFER — Times are changing, that’s all. 

Price — It’s the unrest. 

Minick —Club meetings. Worrying about other 
people’s children, instead of having some of their own. 
(Rises and goes to the smoking table.) Club meetings, 
like the one she’s got coming here today. 


Now the talk has shifted to a more serious matter. 
Father Minick decides to ask his friends’ advice about 
something that is worrying him considerable. When he 
was down town he discovered something. He discovered, 
in fact, that his son, Fred, and his son’s friend, James 
Corey, have gone into the mail-order business, by them- 
selves and for themselves, without saying a word to their 
wives about it. Or to anybody else. 

Father Minick found the offices of the new firm in the 
Monadnock Building, read their names painted on the 
door — and then decided to come home and tell Nettie 


before he said anything to Fred about it. It is a matter, _ 


’ 
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he feels, that will have to be handled with the utmost 
tact. Fred always has been a funny boy and has to be 
handled just so. 

“That’s the situation in a _ nutshell, gentlemen,” 
Minick concludes, “and I certainly would appreciate 
having your advice.” 

“Well, now that you have laid all the facts before me 
— I don’t know,” confesses Dietenhofer. “But I will say 
this, here and now. You take two young fellas, inex- 
perienced is 

The sound of Nettie’s key in the door stops him, and 
if he ever finished that particular speech of advice it 
was not in the Minick living room. 

“Nettie stops short as she sees the old men. A quick 
look takes in the disorder of the room. Two are still 
puffing their pipes. Newspapers are scattered all about. 
The window shades are awry; chairs are pulled out of 
place; cushions rumpled; the gavel and the vase on the 
floor; ashes on the carpet; muddy foot-prints.” 

It is a new emergency and Nettie is rather good at 
handling emergencies. She yells for Lula and in a second 
they have begun to set things right, Nettie protesting 
nervously as she remarks that Father Minick should have 
remembered what she told him about today. His friends 
are always welcome, and his being kept in by his cold has 
been hard on him — but, still, he should have remem- 
bered. 

Also she is angry with him for having gone out, and 
tells him so. And in his eagerness to justify his trip to 
the city he blurts out the news about the mail-order 
business. 

This is a bit staggering, even when her mind is pretty 
full of other things, but Nettie has no time for details 
now. She must shoo Dietenhofer and Price out before 
the club committee arrives. She does not quite succeed 
in this, but nearly. Mrs. Smallridge, “rotund, friendly 
and matronly,” and Miss Crackenwald, “a spare and 
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middle-aged spinster rather hawk-faced and acid,” arrive 
while Father Minick and his friends are still in the hall. 


Mrs. SMALLRIDGE — Well, Mr. Minick! And how are 
you these dull November days! (She has a trick of 
laughing a nervous, mirthless, semi-laugh at the end of 
her sentences, followed by an intaking of the breath 
which is very annoying to the listener. Her intention is 
kindly, always. Too kindly.) Manage to keep happy? 
That’s good. (Lula has taken Miss Crackenwald’s coat.) 

Miss CRACKENWALD — [I] keep my hat on. (Lula 
goes to Mrs. Smallridge.) 

Minick — Oh, I manage. (Turns to the men.) Well! 

Mrs. SMALLRIDCE (in the tone of one addressing a 
small boy) —I suppose these are friends of yours come 
to while away a rainy afternoon. I remember when Mr. 
Smallridge’s poor dear father was with us, how he loved 
to have his friends in. My! Bright and active right up 
to the last day. 

Minick (expanding a little) —Yes. Yessir! Id like 
to have you meet these gentlemen . . . Mr. Eugene Die- 
tenhofer — Mrs. — uh 

Mrs. SMALLRIDGE (prompts him) — Mrs. Smallridge. 
(One of her own indrawn laughs.) 

Minick — And Mr. J. W. Price. 

DIETENHOFER — Pleased to meet you. 

Price — Pleased to make your acquaintance. (Nettie 
is politely dying in the background.) 

Minick (not wishing to ignore the other guest) — And 
this is Mrs. 

Miss CRACKENWALD (solid ice) — Miss Crackenwald. 

Minick — Miss? 

NetTiE — Father! (To the others.) These gentlemen 
were just going. 

Mrs. SMALLRIDCE — Well, I hope we aren’t chasing 
you away. Bundle up good and warm. It’s very pene- 
trating out. (At this point Miss Crackenwald turns 
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stiffly away and paces up and down, weighty affairs of 
her own on her mind.) 

PricE (throws back his coat. Displays a maroon 
sweater with a great white C embroidered on it) — Never 
fear. Got m’ grandson’s sweater on. 

Mrs. SMALLRIDGE — That’s wise. You know Lake 
Michigan in November. 

DIETENHOFER (catches Miss Crackenwald’s eye) —I 
always wear a good piece of old-fashioned flannel right 
inside my underwear. (Unbuttons part of his shirt to 
show this in triumph. Miss Crackenwald’s eyebrows go 
up slightly.) 

Nettie — I’m afraid I must ask you to go now. The 
meeting is going to get under way. 

DIETENHOFER — Well, good-by. (Starts off.) 

Mrs. SMALLRIDGE — Good-by. 

Price — Well, I hope 
Nettie propels him out.) 


(He never finishes; 


The committee meeting is organized with some difh- 
culty. Lil Corey arrives and Mrs. Lippincott. But 
without Marge Diamond, who happens also to be record- 
ing secretary and in possession of the minutes of the 
previous meeting, there is no quorum. Being shy a 
quorum, as Mrs. Lippincott points out, is a situation that 
cannot lightly be set aside. Mrs. Lippincott is the mili- 
tary type. “Hers is the executive mind. She thinks 
nationally. Her dream is an office in the National Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. A woman of about forty- 
eight. She plays a crafty game. Runs to plumes.” 

It is Mrs. Lippincott who finds a way for the meeting 
to proceed officially. “We could, under section 5, article 
8, suspend the rules with the unanimous consent of the 
assemblage,” she announces, with firmness and a sly con- 
tempt for the ignorance of her associates. It is decided 
to proceed along that line. 

Progress, however, is, for the moment, defeated by 
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Nettie’s efforts to shoo Father Minick gracefully out of 
the room. Up till now, though no one has been able to 
tell him what the meeting is to be about, he has enjoyed 
the preliminaries immensely. He has brought in the nec- 
essary dining-room chairs, seen that the ladies are all 
seated, and then found a comfortable place for himself. 

“Now, Mr. Minick, you don’t want to stay and listen 
to a lot of dull business,” suggests Lil Corey, following 
an appealing look from Nettie. “Why don’t you 
take a nap?” 

“Just got up,” replies Father, smartly. “Don’t want 
to sleep my life away.” 

“Father, you don’t want to stay here, do you?” adds 
Nettie. 

“T like it here,” he answers. 

“You'll have to be very quiet.” 

“T will. Quiet as a mouse.” 

Finally the meeting gets under way. Or nearly so. 


NETTIE (taps three times with the gavel) — Ladies! 
(They are all attention.) The meeting will please 
come to order. The — uh — first business of the day is 
the reading of the minutes of the previous meeting. 
(Drops into sudden informality.) Oh, Marge isn’t here. 

Miss CRACKENWALD — Why, she was made secretary! 

NETTIE — We can defer the reading of the minutes 
until Mrs. Diamond gets here. Is there any unfinished 
business ? 

Mrs. Lippincott (leaps to her feet) — Madam Chair- 
man! 

Nettie — Mrs. Lippincott? 

Mrs. Lippincott —I call for the order of the day. 
I believe the chair is in error. 

Nettie — Oh! 

Mrs. Lippincott — Failing the reading of the minutes 
the next business is the Reports of Boards and Standing 
Committees, followed by Reports of Special Select 
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Committees and Special Orders. Then, and not until 
then, comes Unfinished Business. 

Nettie — The Chair stands corrected. (Mrs. Lippin- 
cott sits.) 

Minick (impressed) —Gosh! (Every head turns 
toward him.) 

NETTIE (consulting a paper) — We'll have the Sub- 
Committee reports. The Sub-Committee on Play- 
grounds (Her voice drops from its official note 
to an everyday tone.) Oh, that’s Clara Whitney, and of 
course she’s sick. . . . Well, then, the Report of the 
Sub-Committee on Juvenile Delinquency (Her voice 
drops again.) Now I talked to Emma Osgood over the 
phone this morning and she said she’d positively be here. 
Of course she lives way over north. 

Mrs. SMALLRIDGE — Tries to do too much. 

Miss Stack (searching among her papers) — Mrs. 
Osgood asked me to say that she will submit her Juvenile 
Delinquency report at the next meeting (Rises. ) 
She had some difficulty in verifying her statistics on 
(referring to her paper) Group C, boys of fifteen and 
sixteen. 

NETTIE — Oh — well — thank you. (Miss Stack sits.) 

Minick (rises and takes a step down) — Say, Ill tell 
you a good one on Fred time he was fifteen! He 

Nettie (her finger to her lips, recalling his promise to 
be quiet) — Father, remember you 

Minick — That’s right. That’s right. (Siés.) 

Nettie — Well “Sub-Committee on Home Survey” — 
anyway, you're here, Miss Crackenwald. 

Miss CRAcKENWALD — I am. 

Nettie (a little buzz of talk has Prdiee out) —- 
Ladies! We will now listen to 

Miss CRACKENWALD (rising and clipping a tremendous 
pair of eyeglasses on her nose) — Madam Chairman — I 
was asked (The telephone rings. Miss Cracken- 
wald pauses.) 
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Nettie —I’m awfully sorry. (Minick half rises to 
answer. Nettie waves him back.) Never mind, Father. 
(Goes to telephone.) 

A Woman’s Vorcr — Is this Drexel 4269? 

NETTIE — Yes! 

Voice — Is Mrs. Diamond there? 

Nettie — No, Mrs. Diamond’s not here. We're wait- 
ing for her ourselves. 

Mrs. Lippincott (aside to Miss Stack) — We're not 
getting anything done. 

Voice — What? 

NETTIE — I say we’re waiting for her ourselves. 

Voice — Well, the minute she comes in tell her to call 
up her home. It’s important. 

Nettie — Her home? Don’t you know where she is? 

Voice — She expected to go to your house. 

NETTIE (annoyed) — All right. [ll tell her to call 
you. (Hangs up. Comes back to her chair.) Vm so 
sorry. For Marge, of course. (There is a little buzz 
of talk. The meeting has become slightly disorganized. 
Nettie again raps for order.) Ladies! The meeting 
will come to order. 

Miss CRACKENWALD (she has quite a sheaf of papers 
in her hands. As she begins to speak, and during her 
opening sentence, she is intent on these papers, shifting 
them, glancing through them, rearranging them) —I 
was asked, on August the tenth of the current year, to 
undertake a survey of some of the homes in the districts 
where conditions (Lula appears in the doorway. 
She is flying distress signals. She beckons to Nettie, 
pantomiming meanwhile. Nettie shakes her head in nega- 
tion and tries to make Lula vanish with a glance. Lula 
persists.) — demand attention, with a view to evolving 
a new plan for establishing between parents and children 
that bond which is so necessary if we are to develop a real 
American citizenry in the generation now flowering into 
manhood and womanhood. Accordingly, on the morning 
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of the sixteenth of August (Here she notices that 
she has lost her audience. One by one they have been 
turning as they caught the sibilant sounds from Lula, and 
noted Nettie’s pantomimic response. Miss Crackenwald 
looks over her shoulder, annoyed. Lil has risen and 
has joined in the pantomime in an effort to shoo Lula off. 
Lula is insistent. The interruption is now a definite 
one. Obviously it demands Nettie’s attention. Lula 
is hissing “I got to see you about the sandwiches . . 
sandwiches” . . . You catch the word in all its sibilance, 
“sandwiches!’’) 

Minick (to Nettie) — Lula wants to talk to you. 

NETTIE (rises and crosses, defeated) —I’m terribly 
sorry, everybody, I won’t be a second . . . Lula, what do 
you mean (Lula exits, followed by Nettie, who 
slams the door. An embarrassed silence.) 

Miss Stack — The meeting should have been at your 
house, Mrs. Lippincott. 


From that point on the meeting proceeds, intermit- 
tently, as it were. Occasionally Father Minick tries to 
interject a word of advice to the ladies, and is duly 
squelched. And just as Miss Crackenwald is about to 
resume the reading of her paper Marge Diamond arrives. 

Marge provides the necessary quorum, but, unfor- 
tunately, she can only stay five minutes at the most. Her 
friend Irma is waiting for her. 

Another start is made, and then Father Minick remem- 
bers that there is an important telephone call for Mrs. 
Diamond. She was to call her home as soon as she 
got in. And she does, despite both the spoken and the 
implied protests of the other committee members and 
several rather nasty looks from Mrs. Lippincott. 

The committee attempts bravely to continue its business 
while Marge’s voice over the phone floats back from 
Nettie’s desk. The trouble at the Diamond home, it is 
to be gathered from the telephone conversation, is con- 
cerned with little Melville, who has been riding his veloci- 
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pede in the hall again and knocked over one of mamma’s 
nicest lamps. Just for that Melville is not to have his 
velocipede again for a long, long time, and papa is to 
be told that very evening what a naughty, naughty boy 
he is. 

Now the committee resumes its session, and, it having 
been moved and seconded that the minutes be read, Marge 
is called upon. But Marge hasn’t the minutes. She has 
been thinking all the time that this was a sort of special 
meeting or something, and 

In that case, Mrs. Lippincott concludes, there is nothing 
to do but to return to Miss Crackenwald and her paper 
on children and the home, the burden of which is summed 
up in the accepted conclusion of the speaker and others 
that “the youth of today is the citizen of tomorrow.” 

There is a minor interruption when Lula brings in the 
sandwiches and the plates, but Miss Crackenwald hurdles 
it successfully. “Our problem, then, specifically,” she 
avers, dramatically, “is to inculcate in the new genera- 
tion a greater love and affection for the traditions of the 
old. As the logical medium for the furtherance of this 
ideal condition we have hit upon the Home. Bring Parent 
and Child together in the Home. Keep the child in the 
home by making that home more attractive than the 
streets — more entertaining than the motion picture 
palace — more alluring than the dance hall. To this end 
let us adopt as our slogan, ‘Every Home a Club.’ ” 

This is a little too much for Father Minick. For 
minutes he has been listening most interestedly to Miss 
Crackenwald, but with this statement he must take issue. 

“Now, right there is where you are all wrong” he 
interrupts . . . “and I can prove it to you.” 

Nor will he be stopped. Not by Nettie or anybody. 
Doesn’t he know? Hasn’t he seen with his own eyes? 
Doesn’t he well remember the case of the six Hassauer 
boys who lived right across the street from the Minicks 
in Bloomington? 
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And what happened to them? Didn’t the Hassauers 
have a billiard table sent down from Chicago, just to 
keep those boys in, and 

By this time the meeting is abuzz. Mrs. Lippincott has 
stood all she can and Miss Crackenwald is completely 
disgusted. A motion to adjourn is put and passed with- 
out Lil Corey’s protest carrying the least weight. 

Just as the ladies are marching out, if not in high 
dudgeon in at least something very much like it, Fred 
Minick comes smiling through the door. They pass him 
by with curt salutations and are gone. Then he notices, 
from Nettie’s expression, that something is wrong, and 
seeks to find out what it is. 

Father Minick, having found the sandwiches, is mak- 
ing the most of the discovery, and Lil, sensing an 
approaching storm, diplomatically takes herself home. 

And then the storm breaks, precipitated innocently 
enough by Father Minick. Through with the sandwiches 
for the moment, he wants to talk. He and Nettie want to 
talk to Fred, he says. But Nettie doesn’t agree. She 
wants Father Minick to go away. What is to be said to 
Fred she will say alone. 

Father Minick agrees, reluctantly, to reserve what he 
has to say to Fred until later and goes to his room, and 
Fred demands an explanation. He gets it. Nettie, on the 
verge of hysteria, accuses him of many things. 

In the first place, she was good enough for him to 
saddle his father on day after day and every day; good 
enough to let him humiliate her and probably lose her 
the committee chairmanship that might have sent her to 
the State Federation meeting — she was good enough for 
that, but when it came to his confiding in her about a 
business arrangement that might cost them everything 
they had — that was different. 

Fred protests weakly, but with a gesture implying 
that he may as well permit the tirade to take its familiar 
and expected course. 
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Nettie — And this afternoon! Not only does that 
lovely news about you and Jim come just as I’m expect- 
ing them for a most important meeting because that 
Clara Whitney Sick! is she! (Throws a chair to 
one side and flings herself upon sofa.) Well, look at 
me! I’m sick—sick and tired of being the one to 
sacrifice, and suffer, and then not even be told what my 
own husband is doing! 

Frep — Now, Nettie, this thing is as safe as a bank! 
What’s the use of getting all worked up about 
nothing? 

Nettie — Nothing! Oh, it’s nothing, is it? Nothing 
for me to have been humiliated this afternoon as no 
woman was ever humiliated before in the world! Tl 
never be able to face any of those women again! Do you 
suppose they’!l let me go to the convention at Springfield 
after what happened in this house this afternoon? 

FRED — For God’s sake, what did happen? 

NETTIE — What happened? I'll tell you what hap- 
pened! Your father disgraced me in front of all those 
women; he offended one of the biggest women in club 
work today! Well, I’ve stood a good deal in the six 
months he’s been here — yes, and from you too — but 
I’ve reached the end (Rises.) — do you understand 
me? I’ve reached the end! 

FRED (crosses to her) — Nettie, you're making an 
awful fuss about nothing! You're 

NETTIE (turning on him) —Nothing? Oh, I suppose 
everything is nothing to you! It was nothing when I had 
to sit on that hotel porch with him and those terrible old 
women for weeks last summer while you went off on your 
fishing trips! And it was nothing that I had to enter- 
tain that miserable Phil What’s-his-name in this house till 
I thought I’d go crazy 

FRED — Now, let me tell you something! Phil Lem- 
ming is one of the whitest men in Chicago, and he’s gone 
through for me a dozen times! 
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Nettie — He’s a_good-for-nothing drunken loafer, 
that’s what he is, and so’s his wife! 

FrED— Oh! And how about your friend, Bessie 
Cowan, or whatever her name was, that was running in 
here all summer? I suppose she was a sweet young 
thing, wasn’t she? 

NETTIE — She didn’t do anything to you! If I’d made 
you put up with one-tenth of the things that you’ve made 
me endure, I tell you I’d have heard about it long ago! 

Frep — Oh, I hear about it! 

NETTIE — Well, all I can say is that your father and 
the way he’s behaved here this afternoon, is the last 
straw! And I want to know what you’re going to do 
about it! 

FRED — Oh, Nettie, don’t talk silly! Just because 

Nett1re —I mean it! What is there in it for me, any- 
how? I was doing very well before I ever married you! 
I was earning my own good living, and I can do it again! 
Where am I now! There isn’t a girl in the crowd but 
what has twice as many clothes as I have! I’ve gone out 
in that green chiffon until [’d think even you’d feel 
ashamed! And now what thanks do I get? You take 
every cent we’ve got and throw it away ——- 

FRED — I haven’t thrown it away! You're going to — 

Nettie — And now, on top of it all, I have to put up 
with this! (Waves a hand that is meant to indicate 
Minick, goes down and starts returning articles from 
bookcase to smoking table.) I can’t even have my own 
home to myself any more! You know what pride I took 
in fixing it up — nobody enjoyed having friends in more 
than I did! And I was the one that made them want to 
come — you never made any effort! But they’ve been 
coming less and less, haven’t they? Even you must have 
noticed that. And pretty soon they won’t be coming at 
all. (Has taken gavel from smoking table and is putting 
it on bookcase, when the full import of her last words 
sinks in. She turns and goes to him and speaks very 
deliberately.) Well, before that happens I want to tell 
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you something. I’m through! Either he goes out of 
this house or I do, and you can take your choice. (Starts 
to cross.) 

FrED (stopping her) — Oh, now, you know you don’t 
mean that! You’ve got yourself all worked up! 

Nettie — Oh, don’t I, though? Well, this is all I’ve 
got to say, and I mean every word of it! Either your 
father goes out of this house or I do, Fred Minick 
(An emphatic pause.) — And I don’t care which it is! 
(Exits into passage, going to her room and slamming 
the door shut. Fred walks up toward the window in 
desperation. Minick enters from the passage. His 
entrance is a pretty portentous one. That of the father 
who is going to remonstrate with his little boy.) 

Minick — Now, Fred! I want you to listen to me. 

FRED (a gesture of a man who has all he can stand and 
will hear no more) — Father! 

Minick —I don’t know what Nettie had to say to you, 
but I want you to tell me all about this nonsense of 
yours! 

Frep — Father, for God’s sake! Will you 

Minick — All right! But I’m going to take hold of 
things just the same! I remember when you were nine 
years old 

Frep — But I’m not nine years old any longer. You 
don’t seem to realize that! 

Minick —I realize you got no right to jump into a 
thing like this without coming to me about it 

FRED — Father, for God’s sake! You’re an old man! 
What do you know about modern business? (Crosses, 
taking his hat from desk as he goes.) If you'd only 
stay out of my affairs (Exits and slams the outer 
door.) 

Minick (stands for a moment, dazed. He crumples 
visibly) — An old man — that’s what he said —an old 
man. 

Curtain. 
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ACT III 

Eight o’clock the following morning finds the Minick 
household slowly arousing itself. Fred, in his bathrobe, 
is searching for the morning paper which Father Minick 
has not only been enjoying for an hour past, but rather 
effectively mussing up. 

Nettie, not having slept more than a minute or two 
the night through (for all she may have seemed to be 
sleeping whenever Fred looked or listened) is obviously 
holding her strained nerves in hand while she tries, first, 
to get Fred dressed for breakfast, and, second, to get 
Father Minick out of the bathroom he has been holding 
for the last twenty minutes. 

Then there is the matter of the household provisioning. 
Curiously, according to Lula, there is practically nothing 
at all in the house. Coffee’s all gone, sugar’s all gone, 
butter’s all gone. And only a day or two before there 
had been plenty of everything. It is more than Nettie 
can understand what happens to all the food. For one 
thing, Lula evidently is drinking too much coffee, and 
that is sure to make her nervous. But Lula laughingly 
insists she isn’t a bit nervous. Which leaves the matter 
about where it was. 

At breakfast Father Minick himself is drawn into the 
discussion of the sleeping success of the night before. And 
Father also reports a night that was no better than fair. 
That, however, he attributes to the absence of his second 
pillow. Lula has again fallen into the habit of giving 
him but one pillow, and he always has been accustomed 
to two. Ma Minick always gave him two. 

Nettie is perfectly willing Father should have two pil- 
lows, though if he does sleep on two pillows she can’t 
understand why it is that they always find one on the floor 
every morning. The implication Father Minick disdains 
to notice. He sleeps on two pillows —and that, in 
effect, is that. 

Breakfast is no sooner over than there is a ring at the 
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bell and Dietenhofer and Price arrive. They have not 
come, however, to begin their daily visiting this early, 
as Nettie suspects, not to say fears, but on an errand of 
considerable importance to Minick. But first, Minick 
insists they must meet his son. 


Minick — Fred, I want you to meet couple of friends 
of mine. . . . Gentlemen, you’ve never met my son. 

DIETENHOFER— No! No! But we want to talk to 
you. It’s important! (Dietenhofer and Price are notice- 
ably uneasy and restless.) 

Minick — Here he is! (Fred enters.) Fred, I want 
to make you acquainted with Mr. Dietenhofer and Mr. 
Price. My son Fred. (A hand proudly on his shoulder.) 

Frep — How are you, gentlemen? 

DIETENHOFER — Howdy-do? (Shakes hands with 
Fred.) 

Price — How are you? (While the handshaking is 
in progress Minick has remembered the napkin tucked 
in his collar, wipes his mouth with it, jerks it off, tosses 
it on a near-by chair.) 

FRED — Sit down, gentlemen! My father’s often 
spoken of you. Sit down. 

DIETENHOFER (hesitates) — Well (Sits. Price 
does likewise. Both eye Fred narrowly. A look is 
exchanged between the two visitors.) 

FreD — Well! You’re a couple of early birds, aren’t 
you? 

DIETENHOFER — Why, we just dropped in to talk over 
a little matter ; 

Price — With Minick. 

FRED (a little laugh) — Well, I guess I’m not quali- 
fied to sit in on your little debates. I understand you 
boys have some pretty lively sessions over in the park. I’d 
certainly like to join you, though, if I can get a day off 
from the office. 

DIETENHOFER — Sure! Sure! 
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FRED — Yes, indeed! 

DIETENHOFER — I understand you’ve just gone into a 
new business, Mr. Minick. 

FreED (his smile vanishing) — What’s that? 

DIETENHOFER — Minick here was telling us you've 
gone into the mail-order business. 

FRED (none too pleased) — Oh, was he! 

Minick (taking an embarrassed turn up to the win- 
dow) —- Well — we were just talking — and I happened 
to bring up the ! 

Price (judicial) — How’s it look? 

FRED (somewhat stiffly) — All right, thank you. 

DIzTENHOFER — Minick here seemed pretty worried 
about it yesterday (Minick is shifting, a little 
guiltily.) 

FRED — Indeed! 

DieTENHOFER — He was asking us what we thought 
about it. Of course Price and me— we didn’t know 
much about it, but — we got taking it up with a few of 
the boys over at the Home last night — just a little 
crowd — ten, twelve—and they seemed to think you 
picked a pretty shaky time for it. 

FRED — Oh, really? 

Price — Tell him what Davison said. 

FRED (rises):— Thank you. Some other time. (Moves 
toward the passage.) I have to go now. (A quick 
glance at Minick.) God! (Exits.) 

DIETENHOFER — He went off pretty sudden. (Rises 
with Price.) But I’m glad he went. Ain’t we, Price? 
(In a confidential tone.) We come to tell you something 
you'll be mighty interested to learn. 

Minick — What’s that? 

DIETENHOFER — Remember what I told you yesterday 
about Patterson? Los Angeles? Well, he’s going. 

Price — Los Angeles. 

Minick — Well? 

DIETENHOFER — Got a despatch this morning and 
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going right out this afternoon. There’s your chance. 
Can’t tell how long it'll be vacant. They grab ’em up 
mighty quick. You could get in if you went after it. 
Trimble likes you first rate, and so does she. 

Price — We come right over. 

DizTENHOFER — ’Course I know you said yesterday 
you wouldn’t ever. But Price and me, we noticed your 
son’s wife was pretty hitey-titey with you. We was sort 
of remarking about it on the way home. 

Minick (slowly, thoughtfully) — Oh, Nettie, she don’t 
mean any harm. Kind of flares up now and then 

DIETENHOFER — Well, harm or no harm, the minute 
I heard Patterson (Fred comes down the passage.) 
— was actually going I says to Price, I says (Turns 
to Price and then back to Minick.) Price, here’s the 
chance for Minick to come into the Home, where he can 
pay his three hundred a year and free as a bird. (Sees 
Fred and takes a step back.) 

Price — That’s what you 
Fred.) 

FRED (enters) — What’s that? (Takes a step in, his 
eyes on the old men, a dazed look on his face as though 
he has heard something his ears could not credit. He 
is carrying his overcoat, limply, so that it drags slightly 
on the floor. He is unaware that he has it in his hand. 
As he speaks he lets the coat slide onto a chair without 
knowing it is gone. Bewilderment, unbelief, pain, are in 
his voice.) Do you mean to tell me that you’re trying 
to persuade my father to go into the (A vague 
gesture toward it.) — that Home? 

Minick — No harm meant. They just thought that 
if I was thinking of going over there, why (Price 
and Dietenhofer, thoroughly frightened, back up toward 
the door.) 

| RED— But you're not, Dad. Tell them you’re 
not. 

Minick — Mm — I wasn’t exactly thinking of it —— 


(Stops short on seeing 
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FrEeD —I should hope not! Why, I never heard of 
such a thing. Home! 
Minick — Well, a body might do worse, at that. 


Realizing what they have let Minick in for, Dietenhofer 
and Price sneak out the door while the family conference 
is taking shape. Fred, still stunned by the thought of 
his father’s apparent interest in going to the Home, calls 
Nettie to endorse his refusal to listen to such a plan. 
And she does. 

But Father Minick is not to be so easily convinced. 
He has been thinking quite a bit recently. He remembers 
Fred flared up at him no later than yesterday, and he has 
not forgotten the incident of the club women, how they 
busted up the minute he started to talk to them. 

“And then,” he says, “putting two and two together 
—all of a sudden it come to me. I says to myself — 
Fred and Nettie, they’re right. They don’t want to be 
told things by an old fellow like me.” 

“Why, Dad, you’re not old!” 

“I’m turned seventy-two. Yessir! I’m a pretty old 
codger. It’s funny how you don’t realize that till some- 
body tells you right out . . . You fool yourself. Every- 
body gets old, but not you. You see, I belong to one 
time, and you belong to another. You go to work and try 
to mix up the two and you run right smack into trouble. 
. . » You see, young people don’t think old people have 
got any sense, and old people don’t think young people 
know anything. . . . And that’s why, with winter coming 
on and — no park — you see, a fellow has got to have 
people around that understands him.” 


Nettie — But you can have your friends in here. It 
just happened that yesterday I had that meeting. 

FRED — Yes! 

Minick — Over there, they’ve all got about the same 
way of doing things. That’s why I want to go. Get up 
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early in the morning, you don’t have to worry for fear 
you're going to wake somebody else up. If you want 
company, all you have to do is open your door. If you 
don’t want company, shut it. You see, when a fellow 
gets my age he’s kind of set in his ways. I guess maybe 
Ma used to spoil me. 

FRED — We’re going to take care of you now. 

Minick — Sit and listen to me by the hour. “That’s 
so, Ben.” “You’re right, Ben.” Used to make me think 
I was smarter than all get-out. I guess maybe she was 
the smart one. 

FRED — But, Dad — you are smart. 

Nettie — I should say so. 

Frep — Why, for your age 

Minick (raises an accusing finger) — You see! 

FRED — Dad, you make me feel just terrible. Do you 
think we’d let you go away from here? Never! 

Nettie — It’ll work out. Youll see. 

FRED — Now come, Dad. 

Minick (still with his own thoughts) — But here’s 
the funny part of it. Once, after she took sick, she said, 
“Ben, Fred and Nettie are going to want you to come 
with them. Don’t you do it.” You see, Ma didn’t ever 
know how bad things got to be with the money. But she 
knew a lot of things I’m just finding out. She was pretty 
smart. 

FRED — But, Dad, you’re all wrong. Now we’re going 
to keep you right here and look after you. 

NETTIE — It’s going to be your home as much as ours, 
and you can do whatever you like. 

Minick — No, I don’t want you to change for me. It 
ain’t natural. No call for you children to live an old 
man’s life, but you see, with me 

FRED — But, Dad, we'll do anything to make you 
happy. 

NETTIE — Of course. 

Minick — H’m, well —I know. But I don’t want to feel 
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that anybody’s waiting around for me— you see, us 
Minicks, we’re long livers. [’m good for another ten, 
fifteen years. 

Frep — Of course you are, Dad, and you’re going to 
spend them here with us — every one of them. 


Father Minick is apparently willing to compromise. 
He would not think of making them unhappy. And so he 
guardedly accepts their plan to make a sort of celebra- 
tion of the starting of the new order. There is to be a 
chicken dinner with dumplings, and a nice long evening 
visit, during which he can teach them to play pinochle. 
That will be a lot of fun. 

They might have thought of something more to do, 
too, but just then Lil Corey arrives, on her way down 
town and hoping Nettie can go with her. With Fred gone 
to business and Father Minick walking as far as the “L” 
with him, Lil has a chance to hear of all that has hap- 
pened —- of Net’s quarrel with Fred, of the long sleepless 
night, of the morning reconciliation, to part of which she 
is witness, and finally, of Father Minick’s thought of 
going to the Home. 

“Of course, Lil,” Nettie says, “I don’t have to tell you 
what it means to me, this having Father Minick in the 
house. He’ll be here for God knows how long. Of course 
I don’t mean I’d have it any different, but there’s no 
use fooling yourself. Here we are, stuck in this five- 
room flat, and no prospects of anything better for years 
to come. Everything tied up in that new business, and 
Father Minick (A gesture.) It means no children 
for Fred and me — that’s what it means.” 

Lil regards that as a pretty gloomy view to take of the 
situation. Other people have probably had the same 
problem and worked it out some way. But Nettie is not 
cheered. And a moment later she is plunged deeper than 
ever into a new complication. Lil has reminded her of a 
party she and Fred had promised to go to long ago and 
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then completely forgotten. A farewell party to some of 
their best friends who are sailing for Europe. And a 
very elaborate party, too. They just have to go. It is 
much too late to send regrets now. 

And there is the promise to stay home and play 
pinochle with Father Minick! 

Well, there is nothing to do about it. They just can’t 
0. 
~ On the other hand, how can they possibly get out of 
itt 

It is Lil’s idea that Net is foolish. Certainly, under 
the circumstances, Father Minick will understand. Net 
will just have to explain to him. And, when Father 
Minick comes in, Net does explain. Explains in detail 
just how important the party is, and how it was forgotten, 
and how she and Fred wouldn’t think of going if he 
minded ever so little 

“Why, sure I don’t mind,” Minick assures her. “No- 
body has to stay home with me. You run along with 
your friends (pinches her cheek gently) and have a 
good time.” 

And now Nettie and Lil are going down town to take 
advantage of Field’s sale of georgette at $1.95 the yard. 

“Lula, I won’t be home to lunch.” Nettie’s instruc- 
tions are complete and final. “And Mr. Minick and I 
won't be home for dinner. There’ll just be Father Minick. 
You know what there is. And, Lula, I wouldn’t bother 
to do much in this room. Go right ahead with the bed- 
rooms. And do Father Minick’s room first, so you'll 
be out of his way by the time he gets back. I’ll be back 
about three. And, Lula — don’t sing while he’s taking 
his nap.” 

As it happens Father Minick is not taking his nap, so 
Lula’s indulgence in a hymn or two doesn’t really 
matter. 


LuLa (singing) —“Nobody knows de trouble I’ve 
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seen (She appears in the dining-room doorway, 
seeking the extra coffee cup.) “Nobody knows but me 
(She spies it on the desk.) There it is. (She gathers it, 
then resumes the song, low-voiced, as she heads again for 
the dining-room.) “Nobody knows de trouble I’ve 
seen (The last word or so is almost lost as she 
bends over the slip of paper that Nettie has placed on 
the table. Then, satisfied about that, she finishes the 
spiritual in a grand crescendo as she goes again into the 
dining-room.) “Glory Hallelujah!” (Minick enters 
from the passage. He has his coat on one arm and is 
wearing his hat. In his arms, also, is his suitcase — the 
same one that he brought into the house when he came. 
It is partly packed —a few shirts piled on top of it 
indicate a possible reason for his adjournment to the 
living-room. There is nothing hurried or furtive in his 
manner; he is a calm old man who has made his decision. 
He peers around for Lula as he enters.) 

Minick — Lula! (He deposits the suitcase on the 
sofa.) 

Luta (returns from the dining-room, coffee-cup still 
in hand) — Yeh? 

Minick — Where’s my other shirts? 

Luta — What you doin’ that suitcase? 

Minrcx — Never mind. Where are they? (He throws 
his hat and coat over a chair.) 

Luxta — They in the wash. What you want with them? 

Minick — When’ll you have them done? 

Luta —I irons Tuesday. What you up to, anyhow? 

Minick (kneels and starts packing the remaining shirts 
which he carried in on top of the case) — Tuesday, eh? 
And what’s the name of that fella comes and takes your 
trunk away? Palmer’r something. 

Luta —- You mean Parmalee Transfer Company? 

Minick — That’s him. Got an office right down the 
sireet. 

LuLta — What you want transfer company for? 
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Minick — What do you think I want them for? I 
want ’em to come and take a trunk. 

Luta — Mrs. Minick didn’t tell me *bout no trunk. 
What you going do? 

Minick — I know what I’m going to do. 

Luia — If Mrs. Minick don’t know about it she’s goin’ 
be awful mad when she come home. 

Minick — That’s all right. (He drops the lid of the 
suitcase.) Mad or no mad, I’m going. 

LuLta — What you mean — goin’! Mrs. Minick ain’t 
eoing let you go no place. 

Minick (still kneeling in front of the suitcase. He is 
strapping it now) —Let me! I’m not a child. I know 
what I want to do, and I’m going to do it. Think I was 
a plumb fool! (He gets to his feet, picking up the 
suitcase with an air of finality.) What’s Nettie got to do 
with it! I got a right to be with my own kind of folks. 
I’m sorry for Fred and Nettie, but I can’t be thinking of 
them all the time. There’s young and there’s old, and 
they got to be let go their own ways. (He is really 
talking aloud more than actually to Lula. Perhaps he, 
himself, is somewhat surprised to find himself shaping 
his new philosophy in speech.) 

Luria —I don’t know what you talkin’ about. (Mysti- 
fied, she decides to give it up, and go back to her work. 
Minick’s next words stop her at the dining-room door.) 

Minick (puts down suitcase, and plunges one arm into 
his overcoat. There is about him a new vigor; an air 
of satisfaction and determination) —I’ll tell you what 
I’m talking about. If I want to go to the Home, they 
got no right to keep me from it, Fred and Nettie. I got 
my own life, same as anybody. (He realizes that, uncon- 
sciously, he has put into one line everything that he has 
been trying to say. This rather pleases him, and he 
repeats the line for his own enjoyment.) Yes, sir! I 
got my own life, same as anybody. (His mind still on 
that line, he reaches for his hat and settles it jauntily on 
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his head. He smiles, and it is the quiet, satisfied smile 
of one who has solved his problem.) And I know just 
what I’m going to do with it. (He picks up the suitcase 
with a new strength and walks with spring and buoyancy 
toward the hallway and the door to freedom. Halfway 
across, he turns just for a second to toss a parting thought 
to the much-puzzled Lula.) I ain’t going to waste it 
teaching pinochle to anybody! 


Curtain. 


THE END 


WILD BIRDS 
A Tragedy in Three Acts 


By Dan ToTHEROH 


IN the Greenwich Village section of New York is a 
little theatre prettily named the Cherry Lane. It stands 
at the head of one of those crooked streets that may 
have run from the Van Poot’s barn down past the Brink- 
erdelfer’s meadow in the days when it was a cow path. 
Finding it without the aid of a taxicab driver, born and 
reared close to Washington Square, is only a little less 
difficult than starting with the first straw and proceeding 
thence to the bottom of the stack in a search for the needle. 
It is, in a way, a co-operative theatre, and thereby partly 
self-sustaining. 

It was in the Cherry Lane theatre that “Wild Birds” 
was produced April 9, 1925. The cast was capable, the 
direction intelligent, the settings crude, the atmosphere 
heavy. There was a suggestion of barrenness about the 
production, and it seemed, to at least one spectator, that 
author, actors, electrician and stage directors had com- 
bined in one grandly solemn effort to be as completely 
unhappy, and draw others into the circle of their unhap- 
piness, as it was humanly possible to be. 

It was, to me, a somewhat depressing occasion. And 
yet there was an unmistakable quality of charm in that 
play, a gentle, wistful pathetic note that sounded through 
the imaginative text and could not be entirely dissipated 
by actors’ voices, too loud and strident in the tiny 
theatre, or by actors’ movements that, on the narrow 
stage, were constrained and awkward. 

“Wild Birds” comes from California. As a play sub- 
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mitted in a contest conducted by the University of 
California it was awarded the first prize by a committee 
consisting of Kugene O’Neill, Susan Glaspell and George 
Jean Nathan. It was produced by the University and 
later by the Players’ Club in San Francisco. At the 
Cherry Lane, even late in the season, it stirred sufficient 
interest to continue for five weeks. Its author, Dan 
Totheroh, has had some stage experience, some war ex- 
perience, and contact with the farm country and farm 
people of which and of whom he writes, through several 
years’ trouping as an actor in the West. He represents 
a definite section of the onrushing generation of young 
playwrights, and his friends are supremely hopeful of 
his future. 

The scene of “Wild Birds” is a prairie farm in the 
Middle West. It is early spring, and the clearing in 
front of the Slag place is still barren of vegetation. 
Barren practically of everything else save a snake fence 
at the edge of the road, beyond which the prairie stretches 
endlessly. There is a bench in the yard and a barrel 
rocker in which Mrs. Slag, “a lank, worn woman with 
stooped shoulders and thin gray hair,” is accustomed to 
rest her tired limbs and doze off occasionally. 

Corie Slag, the daughter, who resembles her mother 
in that she has “the same straight, thin-lipped mouth 
and pale blue eyes,” is in the yard. She thinks maybe 
her lover may be coming down the road. But it is only 
George Marshall, the Slags’ hired man. And George has 
left his plough and is leaving the Slags because he cannot 
stand the slave-driving tactics of John Slag. 

“That man of your’n air a devil,” he remarks to Mrs. 
Slag by way of explanation. “I can’t work with him. I 
air a peaceful man, Mrs. Slag. I go about the country 
workin’ here and thar — ploughin’, sowin’, harvestin’ — 
I like wanderin’— seein’ country, an’ folks —TI like 
people — but I cannot stand your man, Mrs. Slag. He 
air a hard man with hard ways. He air a driver of men. 
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(Going toward the house.) I air goin’ to git my things 
from John Slag’s attic an’ then I air hittin’ the road 
agin.” 

ar can he be shamed back to work or into apology by 
their taunts. His record is clean, up and down the valley, 
but he’ll have no more to do with John Slag. 

It is a serious situation with the Slags, seeing labor 
is as scarce as it is and the fine days few. And, there 
is one thing they can depend on, warns Corie. She 
won’t help with the ploughing again as she once did. 
She expects to marry and Milt, who is to be her man, 
don’t want her all stooped over. “He wants a wife that 
he can be proud of to show ’round and take to fairs, 
tent meetin’s and places.” 

But there’s no reason why Mazie shouldn’t help, 
Mazie’s young and strong and there ain’t nobody marryin’ 
her. Now that the family is to be rid of Marshall there 
will be less cookin’, too. 

Mazie doesn’t know the pleasant things that are being 
planned for her when she walks in upon Corie. “She 
is a small, quick-moving girl with masses of black hair 
that she wears in a thick braid down her back. It is 
such heavy hair that it seems to tilt her head, raising 
her little white chin and swelling the soft line of her 
throat, like the throat of a wild bird that sings. She 
has a wistful, searching expression in eyes that are 
deeply brown and deeply set. Her dress is, of course, 
brown homespun, and her little feet are bare. Her 
cheeks are flushed from leaning over the stove in the 
lean-to.” 


Mazie — Hello, Corie. The grass air come on the 
prairie agin. (She knows that Corie doesn’t care about 
the grass on the prairie, but she must talk about the 
miracle to some one. Inwardly she is bubbling over.) 

CoriE (not looking at her) — You better forget about 
the grass an’ keep your mind on the cookin’. If you 
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burn things tonight, you'll catch it. Paw air goin’ to 
be onery. 

Mazie (taking a little untrained dance step behind 
Corie) — Just think, Corie, I air seventeen now. At 
least, I air pruty near to it. I will be seventeen by the 
night you air married. 

CoriE (smiling sneeringly) — How do you know how 
old you air? 

Mazie —I asked Aunt Martie. She said I would be 
seventeen by next week. 

Corie — Yes, but nobody knows really how old you 
air. How kin anybody be sure when your maw air dead 
long ago an’ you never had no father? 

MaziE (simply) —I did have a father — but he didn’t 
want me. 

Corte — Who’s been tellin’ you things? 

Mazire — Nobody. I jest figgered it out. I air seven- 
teen now, Corie, an’ I air beginnin’ to understand things. 
All by myself I air beginnin’ to understand things. 

Corie (irritably) — You don’t know what you're 
talkin’ about. Go back inter the house or I’ll tell Maw. 

Mazre —I think I'll git to know lots of things now 
that Mr. Marshall air livin’ here. He will tell me things 
that would take me a long time to figger out by myself. 

Corte (laughing) — He’s up in the attic now, gettin’ 
ready to go. Lots he’ll be tellin’ you. 

Mazie (her face falling) — Why air he leavin’? 

Corte — Paw fired him. He air no good. 

Maizie —I air sorry. (She blinks back tears.) 

CortE— What air you cryin’ about? You never 
spoke to him afore this mornin’. I heard you while you 
was washin’ the milk buckets. 

Mazie —I never spoke to him afore this mornin’ — 
but it air like I hev known him a long, long time. 

Corie — You air crazy. (She goes to the fence and 
looks up the road.) Don’t you wish you was goin’ to 
meet a fine lover like Milt at sundown by the creek 
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willers an’ go walkin’ with him? (She struts away up 
the road, her hands indolently on her lean hips. George 
Marshall re-enters from the house carrying a battered 
suitcase. ) 

GrorcE MarsHat. (tenderly) — Waal, you hev come 
out of the kitchen to say good-by to me, hev you? 

Mazre —I did not know you was goin’ till Corie jest 
told me. 

GrorcE Marsuatt —I air glad we hev had one talk 
together, anyhow. I'll remember the little wild bird I 
hev found. 

Mazie (thrilled) — Little wild bird! Me? 

GreorcE MarsHaLt — Yes. Little wild bird — trapped. 
Sometime I might come back and open the trap. What 
do you say? 

MaziE (going to him) — Air you really meanin’ that? 

GeorcE MarsHALL (taking her hand) — You kin be- 
lieve in me, Mazie. An’ now we'll hev to say good-by. 
(He stoops and kisses her brow, first smoothing back the 
heavy hair.) 

Mazie — Good-by. I will watch fer your face in the 
well — among the stars. One time I saw my mother’s 
face. It was white an’ sad. It only stayed a minute. I 
will watch fer your face. 

GrorcE MarsHALL — You mean in the well whar we 
talked this mornin’? 

MaziE (pointing off left) — Yes. Over thar, underneath 
the big tree. It air round like the world is. I like to 
look down it. It air black most of the time, but at night 
I hev seen stars in it. 

Grorce MarsHatt—If you kin find my face thar 
among the stars an’ whar your mother’s face was, I would 
be glad. Walk as fer as the willers with me, Mazie. 


They are gone when Mrs. Slag comes back, followed 
by Sandy Roberts. Sandy is an eccentric, “with 
dishevelled white hair and small brown eyes with a half- 
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mad glint in them.” And he has a weird habit of 
repeating again and again the reminiscent stories of his 
adventures. He is telling the one of the locust raid now 
—or would be telling it if his daughter, Esthey Kenyon, 
had not followed him. Sandy is a considerable care to 
Esthey. His passion for running away keeps her all 
wrought up. 

She lets him roam for the moment. A body must 
gossip a bit, whatever her burdens, and Esthey wants to 
talk about this new hired man’s leaving the way he is. 
There’s always been something a little strange about 
Marshall to Esthey. Seems like she has seen him before 
—at a funeral, she thinks—the funeral of a young 
girl who’d committed suicide. There was somethin’ 
familiar about his eyes. 

John Slag is in from the fields. He is “a great hulk 
of a man, with a scraggly, iron-gray beard .. . His 
heavy brows are drawn together in a fearful frown and 
a huge fist is clenched.” 


Mrs. Siac (going to him) — What air you goin’ to 
do, John? 

Joun Siac (putting down the sack of seed) — Git 
somebody else, of course. That damn fool Marshall 
warn’t worth his salt, anyhow. (Esthey, having paused 
to listen, goes to exit.) 

Sanpy — You won’t lock me up, will you, Esthey — 
like a crazy man in a cage! You won't, will you, Esthey? 

Joun Siac (gruffly, to Mrs. Slag) —Git that crazy 
man out of here. I won’t stand fer his jabberin’. 

EstTHEY (pulling him away) — Now you jest come on 
or I will lock you up! (They go away.) 

Jouwn Siac — Supper ready? 

Mrs. Siac — Almost. You air a little early ’count of 
what’s happened. [ll hustle Mazie. 

JounStac (going toward the house door) —If 
nobody turns up I’m goin’ to make a trip inter town 
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this week-end an’ look over some of them boys in the 
orphanage. Thar was some young uns thar when we 
got Mazie who oughter be big an’ strong by now. Id 
like to break in one of ’em. He'd belong to me an’ he 
couldn’t give me no back talk or nothin’. 

Mrs. Stac — Yes, John. (She follows him into the 


house.) 


Corie gets her Milt Pollard, “a rather short, plain- 
faced man with prominent gold-filled teeth,” as far as 
the gate, but she can’t get him in to supper. He feels he 
must be gettin’ back to his maw. It’s always that way 
with Milt. It makes Corie a little jealous of Mrs. Pollard, 
even if she is Milt’s maw, an’ lame. 

“She allus takin’ you away from me,” pouts Corie. 
“A maw hain’t got no right to do that. You’re a growed 
man now, and not no kid. (Turning back to him.) When 
we git married she won’t allus be wantin’ you, will she, 
Milt?” 

“No, Corie. We'll be livin’ with her fer a spell till I 
git enough money to build our own house and leave Maw 
comfortable” .. . 

They are in each other’s arms by the gate, renewing 
protestations of their great love for each other, when 
Mazie, coming from the house, sees them. She is held 
spellbound by the sight of them, and as Milt kisses Corie 
upon the mouth, again and again, Mazie trembles a little 
and puts her hand at her breast, as though the sight of 
such happiness pained her. 

“Next week you will be all mine, Corie — every inch 
of you,” promises Milt. 

“Every inch of me your’n, Milt,” trades Corie, raptur- 
ously. 

And now they are walking down the road in the soft 
blue light of the early evening and Mazie is leaning over 
the fence looking after them. Then she picks up her 
bucket and continues to the well. 
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She is back in a second, and frightened. She has found 
a stranger by the well — “a well-built boy of eighteen, 
dressed in blue denim trousers and a torn, dirty shirt; 
his feet are bare and caked with mud. His face is drawn 
and streaked with perspiration. His mouth hangs open 
and he breathes heavily.” 


ApaM Larson — I was tryin’ to git a drink from your 
well. I hev been runnin’ an’ I air thirsty. I didn’t 
mean to skeer you. 

Mazie —I dropped the bucket when I saw you. You 
kin tie the rope to it an’ let it down inter the well. Whar 
did you come from? 

Apam (after searching her face for a moment) —I 
ran away. 

Maziz — From home? 

Apam — No, I would never run away from home. I 
ran away from the reform school at Dayson. 

Maizie — What air a reform school? 

Apam — It air a place whar they put boys and girls 
who air bad. 

Mazir — Air it like an orphanage? 

ApamM — Somethin’, I guess. Only at a reform school, 
everybody air bad. 

Mazie (in surprise) — Everybody — bad? 

Apam — Yes. I ran away yesterday mornin’ with 
another boy. All the others was skeered. Red went one 
way an’ I went the other. He lived south an’ my mother 
lives north. I ran till I thought my heart would stop 
beatin’. Then I got a ride on a lumber wagon. I walked 
almost all last night. I hev big blisters on the bottom of 
my feet. , 

Mazie —I air awfully sorry. I will git you a drink 
of water. I was jest after some fer the house when I saw 

ou. 
: ApaM — Does your mother an’ father live here? 

Mazie—No. My mother air dead an’ my father 
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didn’t want me. I was in the Vincent home. Mr. Slag 
came an’ got me. I hire out to him. 

ApaM (eagerly) — Oh, I wonder if he’d hire me out? 

Mazie — You look like you air strong. Mr. Marshall, 
the new hired man, jest quit. Kin you plough? 

Apam — You bet! 

Mazie — Then maybe Mr. Slag would take you. 

Apvam — If he knew I was a bad boy, would he take 
me? 

Mazie —I don’t know. I’m goin’ to git you some 
water. You kin hardly talk. 

Apam — Do you think he’d send me back to the reform 
school if I *fessed up an’ told him I ran away? Maw 
allus said it whar wrong to lie, but in the reform school 
we lied all the time. 

Mazie —I don’t think he would send you back. He 
needs a man so bad who kin plough. 

ApamM — Waal, I kin plough, all right. I used to 
plough at home. Thar was a big field right side of our’n 
sittin’-room winder. Maw used to set at the winder an’ 
watch me, an’ smile at me an’ wave when I went by. 
When I would git tired an’ stop, she used to come out 
with a gourd of spring water an’ some of her’n little 
white biscuits on a plate with blue flowers. She would 
come to me over the piles of dirt steppin’ so light an’ 
pruty, balancin’ the biscuits an’ gourd without spillin’ 
anything. 

Mazie — Thar! I told you you couldn’t talk. You 
choke right up, you’re so thirsty. Set down in a chair 
an’ rest yer feet. They must be sore with blisters. 

ApaM — Do you think I could stay fer a little while? 
To sort of hide until 
‘ Mazir — It’s lonesome out here an’ the work air hard, 

ut 


Mrs. Slag interrupts them. The sight of Adam excites 
her. He is a man, or almost a man, and John needs help. 
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Shrilly she calls her husband and bids him hurry, as 
though she feared the boy might slip through their 
fingers. 

The sight of Slag is not reassuring to Adam, but he 
answers Slag’s questions promptly. Until suddenly, from 
the tone of them he fears he is to be turned over to the 
law and sent back to the reform school. Then he sinks 
to his knees and is in tears. 


Joun Stac — What’s the matter with you? (The 
boy’s shoulders heave. Mazie stretches out her hand.) 

Mrs. Stac — He’s cryin’. Of all things fer a big 
b 


oy. 
JoHN Siac (pulling him up by the shoulders) — 
What’s the matter with you? We hain’t goin’ to hurt you. 

AvaM (throwing himself on John Slag’s mercy) — I’m 
Adam Larson. I ran away from the reform school at 
Dayson. Please don’t send me back. I kin plough an’ 
Pll work fer you, if you don’t send me back. (His voice 
breaks.) ’ 

JouHN Siac (revelling in the feel of this helpless boy 
wriggling in his power) — lf you ran away you should 
be sent back 

Apam — Fer God’s sake, don’t send me back! I'll kill 
myself if you send me back. I’ll hang myself like Eddie 
Smolt did. They found him in the mornin’. I saw him 
when they cut him down. He was only thirteen. He 
hung himself. I’ll do the same. I know jest how he 
did it — with a bed sheet. If you send me back — Ill 
do the same 

Joun Siac (unmoved) — By the law, I should send 
you back. It hain’t right to keep a boy who has run 
away from an institution. Yes, by right, I should send 
you back -—— 

Apam (almost shrieking) —If you do—T’ll hang 
myself — like Eddie Smolt! (Mazie presses the tips of 
her fingers against her closed eyes.) 

Joun SLAG — What was you headed fer? 
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ApvamM—Fer home—to my mother — but it’s too 
fer away. Home’s too fer away Oh, God! 
God! (He throws himself again on the ground.) 

Joun Stac—Git up! (Adam slowly rises.) Yl 
keep you here an’ you kin work fer me. Ill give you 
a good home if you show you're deservin’ of it. You 
kin hev the hired man’s room in the attic. 

ApamM — An’ — an’ you won’t let them take me back 
if they come fer me? 

Joun Siac — Jest let me tend to that. (Patting him on 
the shoulder and at the same time feeling the muscle of 
his arm.) You air a husky. Yes, I guess you kin plough. 
Come in the house. We air jest settin’ down to supper. 

ApvamM — I air mighty hungry an’ thirsty 

Mrs. Suac (going toward the house) — Hurry with 
that water, Mazie. 

Mazir — Yes, ma’am. (She starts toward the well.) 

ApamM — Let me git the water. (Mazie pauses.) 

Joun Stac — No, you come in with me. Mazie gits 
the water. (Mrs. Slag exits into the house.) 

ApaM (to John Slag) — It air mighty kind of you to 
do this, sir. I will show you that I air deservin’ of a 
good home. 

Joun Siac — Waal, we'll see. Come on in. We eat 
early — git to bed early an’ git up with the sun. (John 
Slag and Adam exit into the house. Mazie stands for a 
moment, motionless, looking after them. Then she sud- 
denly laughs, high and joyously, like a child romping 
through a flowered field. She whirls about; raises high 
her arms, tilts back her chin, and darts to the well.) 


The curtain falls. 


It is a week later. The evening that Corie and Milt 
Pollard are to be married. There is considerable excite- 
ment at the Slag place, what with Maw’s effort to get 
Corie’s white dress adjusted and John Slag’s irritation at 
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having to fix up and go to town when a home wedding 
would much more easily and cheaply have served all 
practical purposes. 

At the edge of the excitement Adam Larson and Mazie 
flutter interestedly. They are to be left alone when the 
family goes to the wedding and moments of freedom are 
not frequent in their lives. Adam is supposed to be in 
bed even now, but he couldn’t sleep and got up. Slag’s 
attitude is threatening when he finds him in the yard with 
Mazie. 

“Thar air some trick in the back of your’n head, 
Adam Larson,” he barks, grasping the boy’s shoulder 
with such a grip he winces. “Remember, you belong to 
me! If you try runnin’ away like you did from the 
reform school, [ll track you down an’ beat you within 
an inch of yer life! If it warn’t fer me, them men who 
come lookin’ fer you would hev taken you back to whar 
you belong. You’re mine now an’ you'll do everything 
I say! Understand that? (His hand closes tightly on 
the boy’s shoulder. Adam digs his teeth into his lip 
to keep from crying out.) 

“J —J[ hain’t thinkin’ of runnin’ away, Mr. Slag. 
Honest, I ain’t.” 

Milt Pollard has driven his wagon up by the willers 
and the wedding party is soon ready to start for town. 
They’re off, now, after having been joined by Esthey, 
with Milt and Corie expressing their happiness by sing- 
ing “Seeing Nellie Home” slightly off key. 

Now they have disappeared down the road and Adam, 
stopping on the steps on his way back to bed, hears Mazie 
calling. It is no time for sleeping, thinks Mazie, or for 
dishwashing, either. It is just a wonderful night to be 
alive. 

“Jest think,” she says to Adam, “thar air lots of people 
who air not born yet an’ don’t know what a wind feels 
like — or stars look like — or anything about the grass 
on the prairie.” 
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Apam — Gee, Mazie, you say pruty but funny things. 
You don’t know much of things, do you, Mazie? 

Mazir (shaking her head) —No. Nobody will tell me 
things. If I ask questions they either laugh at me or slap 
me fer bein’ bold. (Nearer to him.) But you know 
things, don’t you, Adam? 

Apvam — Yes. I know all kinds of bad things. 

Mazie — You air allus callin’ yourself bad. You air 
not bad, Adam. 

ApaM — Sure I air bad. I wasn’t when I was home, 
but afterwards I was bad. It air funny when you think 
of it. They sent me to the reform school to make me 
good an’ instead I got bad! 

Mazie — Why did they send you to the reform school? 

ApamM — Because I beat my father with a stick. I 
beat him so hard that he fell over a chair an’ his head 
began to bleed. I thought he was dead. I got skeered 
an’ got to laughin’ like a fool. I couldn’t stop. They 
said I was crazy. Then they said, “No, he’s jest bad!” 

Maziz — Why did you beat him? 

ApaM — Because he took my mother’s wrist an’ 
twisted it till she screamed an’ fell down on her knees. 
I heard the bones in her pruty wrist crack. Then I hit 
him with a stick. It was a big stick with knots. My 
father used it to kill rabbits with. After that, they sent 
me away. 

Maziz — That wasn’t bad to hit him if he took your 
mother’s wrist an’ twisted it till the pruty bones cracked. 
Oh! (She buries her face in her hands.) 

ADAM (timidly touching her shoulder) — Don’t cry, 
Mazie. Mazie, please don’t cry. 

Mazie — Your poor little maw. (She turns and, like 
a child, comes into his arms. Awkwardly he holds her. 
She snuggles closer to him.) 

ApaM— My mother would like you, Mazie. She 
always said she wanted to hev a gal. (His face goes 
down into her hair.) 
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Mazie — Why do you put your face in my hair? 

ApaM — I like to. It feels nice an’ soft agin my cheek. 

Mazie (after a pause) — An’ why do your arms hold 
me so tight? 

Apam — Mazie — Mazie 

MaziE (pulling away and looking at him with wonder) 
— You hurt me. An’ your voice 

ApaM (turning away and clenching and unclenching 
his hands) — Oh, Mazie — Mazie 

Mazie — Why do you say, “Oh, Mazie — Mazie,” like 
that — way down in your throat? (She again comes to 
him.) 

ADAM (moving away) — Don’t — don’t, Mazie. I air 
bad. You don’t know things. Don’t — don’t — 
Mazie (He goes up to the fence.) 

MaziE (following him) — But you will tell me things, 
won't you, Adam? Jennie Boyd in the orphanage told 
me things, but they was so ugly I didn’t believe the 
world could be that way. You will tell me the truth 
about things, won’t you, Adam? 

ApaM — Maybe Jennie Boyd was right. 

MaziE — Oh, no, Adam! She couldn’t be! The things 
she told me made me cry, but you will tell me beautiful 
things. You hev made me happy, Adam. I hev never 
been so happy in all my life, since you came. 


They talk of the dreams they have dreamt and the 
dreams that may come true; of the time when, as Adam 
says, they are both free and Mazie has married a rich 
man and he (Adam) has become a lawyer or something 
fine and they meet again in some big city like St. Louis. 

Mazie expects to have five children by that time, and 
to be laughing happily at all her troubles, and they will 
have forgotten that the Slags ever lived. 

Then Sandy Roberts comes along. Esthey had locked 
him up, but he climbed out the winder. “He wears a 
heavy gray shawl about his body, like a cocoon,” and he 
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is in laughing mood. “He-he, they think I’m crazy, 
but I fooled ’em this time,” he chortles. “I climbed out 
of the winder. I wouldn’t hev minded if they’d give me 
a lamp, but they left me in the dark an’ things made 
noises — chairs an’ things.” 

He’ll not go home, either. It’s a great night for wed- 
dings and Sandy’s for celebrating. “I air rememberin’ 
the time when I was young like you two young uns, afore 
I crossed the plains. He-he, on early spring nights like 
this I was a-boilin’, and yit I was askeered, like you two, 
standin’ apart from each other, wantin’ each other, but 
askeered.” 

Mazie is a little frightened by the old fellow’s rav- 
ings, “her heart is struggling like a bird held in the 
hand,” but Adam is angry. “Shut up, you crazy ol’ 
fool,” he almost shouts. 

“Young folks air like young folks an’ ol’ folks air like 
ol’ folks,” persists Sandy. “We ol’ folks kin only talk. 
Young folks don’t hev to say nothin’. They jest come 
together natural-like, like the waves used to come natural- 
like to Sandy Head when I was a boy, or like autumn 
leaves come together when wind blows ’em.” 

And now Mazie has proposed a party, a sort of weddin’ 
supper, like that in town, just the three of them, under 
the stars. There are wheat cakes to be had from the 
kitchen, and cider and some apples. 

It is a perfect suggestion to Sandy. Sandy’s hungry. 
And it reminds him, the party does, of the time he saw a 
Sioux wedding out on the prairie above Skull Creek, 
while he was a-lyin’ on his belly back of a rock. He 
remembers how the young chief, who was bein’ married, 
had to catch the gal first. And there was a buck with a 
drum who kept going thump, thump, thump — just as 
Sandy is thumpin’ the bottom of the wooden apple bowl 
now. He had to catch the ol’ chief’s gal, the young chief 
did, an’ when he caught her he jest threw her across his 
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hoss and rode away with her —and the drum went on 
thump, thump, thump. 

They are eating their cakes and drinking their cider 
now, squatted around in a small circle. Mazie, slipping 
old Sandy’s shawl around her shoulders, looks very much 
like the ol’ chief’s daughter. And Adam is the young 
chief. And Sandy the ol’ chief himself. 

And now the game has progressed to the point where 
Mazie must run, like a little silver fox, and Adam must 
chase her and she must be awful hard to catch. 


Sanpy — After her, young chief. After her! She’s 
yourn! She’s your’n! 

Mazie (calling from the dark) —Adam! Adam! 
You can’t catch me. You can’t catch the little silver 
fox! 

Sanpy — Show her you kin, young chief! Show her 
you kin! 

Mazie—-Adam! Adam! You can’t catch me! 

ApamM — Oh, can’t I! Jest you watch out. Oh, can’t 
I! (He runs into the darkness. His indistinct figure 
is seen pursuing Mazie for a moment. Mazie’s laughter 
and Adam’s heavy breathing come out to the old man who 
sits erect before the cloth, his hand still rising and fall- 
ing mechanically. Adam catches Mazie. Their figures 
merge and cling for a moment. There follows a deep 
pause. Then Adam breaks away; turns and dashes up 
the road out of sight.) 

MaziE (coming slowly down into the light. She stands 
still for a moment, her finger-tips pressed against her 
mouth. Then she speaks in great wonder.) — Sandy 
— Sandy — Adam kissed me! 

Sanpy (still beating the time) — Thump, thump — 
thump, thump. 


The curtain slowly falls. 
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ACT II 

It is full spring and a month and a half later by the 
calendar. The prairie is sprinkled with wild flowers, 
and even the Slag clearing has taken on a brighter 
appearance. 

In the yard Mrs. Slag is darning and dozing. Corie 
finds her there when she comes over to borrow some 
eggs. The Pollard hens hain’t layin’. Which isn’t the 
only thing wrong with Milt and Corie. Old Mrs. Pollard 
is becoming an increasingly heavy cross for Corie to 
bear, with the work and all. And she can’t seem to make 
Milt understand. Milt, Mrs. Slag ventures, is like all 
husbands. He needs training. “They watch fer a 
chance, and if you give it to em — the least little one — 
you air a slave t’ the coffin,” warns she. 

As for Mrs. Slag, she has her worries, too. Adam 
Larson is one of them. He’s been sneaking out nights, for 
one thing, and he’s been goin’ around moony-like, with 
a strange light in his eyes. Mazie, too, comes in for 
criticism. She’s taken to wearing flowers in her hair, for 
one thing. Which is a positive indication that she will, 
given a chance, very likely be the sort of woman her 
mother was before her. Doesn’t do Mazie’s sort much 
good to give em a good home and everything. 

“Red Jinny’s settin’! There'll be little chicks soon. 
Seems like the whole world’s comin’ new again,” reports 
Mazie exultantly, back from collecting the eggs Corie 
wants to borrow. 

“Git inter the house and take that flower out of your’n 
hair,” answers Mrs. Slag roughly. 

It is a little difficult for Mazie to understand life these 
days. Particularly people. Seems like everybody should 
be happy. But they’re not. Not even Adam. She sees 
him coming in now from the well, but he turns from her 
when she calls and appears eager to get away from her. 

“What’s the matter, Adam? This mornin’ at break- 
fast you wouldn’t look at me,” protests Mazie. “You 
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kept your eyes on your plate. You didn’t even see that 
I had one of last night’s star-fires in my hair. This one. 
When I combed my hair last night I found it there, so 
I put it in water an’ kept it fresh fer you to look at this 
mornin’ an’ remember how you covered me all over with 
star-fires. (Proffering him the flower.) Ain’t it little an’ 
sweet, Adam?” 

Adam is not pleased with so ardent a confession. Mazie 
must forget last night, says he, and they must not go out 
that way again. It’s wrong. He knows it’s wrong. And 
he can’t tell her why. Boys can’t tell gals them 
things. 


Mazie — Oh, Adam, I air so alone. I was happy last 
night when I was covered with star-fires. Under them 
I was cryin’ —I did not let you see me — but I was. I 
was cryin’ because I was so happy — because I thought 
I could not be lonely any more — because | thought you 
would love me an’ tell me things. Now — now — it’s — 
it’s (She turns away, bows her head in her hands 
and walks up toward the fence.) 

ApaM. (fighting) — Mazie — little Mazie —I do love 
you — but — but (Mazie bows herself on the 
fence.) 

Mazie — Why air it wrong to love? 

Apam — Mazie — Mazie (A poignant sob escapes 
Mazie. It is like a knife stuck in the heart of the boy. 
He goes to her. He takes her in his arms.) Mazie, dear. 
Dear Mazie, don’t cry. I love you, Mazie. I love you. 
(Throwing back his head.) 1 won’t be askeered. I'll 
speak to John Slag! 

'  Mazie (between sharp sobs) —-W-what will you say to 
him? 

Apam —I will tell him that I love you an’ want to 
marry you. Maybe he’ll let us go inter town like Corie 
an’ Milt did. 

Mazie — That would be wonderful, Adam, but be 


we 
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awful careful of him. He air a hard man. He'll take 
the hosswhip to you. 

Joun Siac (calling gruffly from the house) — Martie! 
Martie! 

Mazie — That air him now. Oh, I air skeered. Don’t 
speak to him, Adam. 

Apam — Go inter the house, Mazie. I will speak to 
John Slag—like a man. (His shoulders go back, 
pathetically.) 

Mazie — Adam, I air skeered fer you. (She throws 
her arms around him.) Don’t ask him today, anyhow. 

ApamM — I’ve got to. We can’t go on like this. ( He 
kisses her; then gently unlocks her arms from around his 
waist.) Don’t you be skeered. 


There is no sympathy in John Slag. His answer to 
Adam’s straightforward plea for a chance to marry Mazie 
is a cursing and a threat of physical torture. 

“Ha! Ha! Thet air funny,” Slag roars, poking his 
burly fist in the trembling boy’s face. “A little reform 
school boy wantin’ to git married to a little baby from 
an orphanage!” 

“I air man enough to be ploughin’ from early mornin’ 
till late at night fer you,” protests Adam, trying hard to 
be “like a man.” “I air man enough fer that!” 

“Yes, an’ you'd be droppin’ behind the plough if you 
wasn’t skeered o’ my horsewhip an’ my fist — an’ I'll use 
them both if you ever speak about marryin’ Mazie agin’. 
You belong to me . . . Damn you, I’ve a good mind to 
push this fist clear through your face.” ... 

“I only want to do the right thing. Mazie don’t know 
nothin’ . . . I want to do right things — not bad things,” 
pleads Adam. 

“You jest try anything! You jest go ahead and try. 
You stinkin’ baby! Jest you try anything!” 

Slag sends Adam sprawling with a push of his big fist 
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and digs him with the toe of a heavy foot that is itching 
to follow the blow with a kick. 

“TI thought thar was somethin’ wrong!” exults Mrs. 
Slag. “Flowers in her hair — an’ this mornin’ she was 
singin’.” 

“Mazie didn’t do nothin’,” protests Adam. “It air all 
my fault.” 

What John Slag’s next move would have been no one 
will know. His attitude was savage enough when he 
started toward Adam. But at that moment Milt Pollard 
appeared, dishevelled and breathless. “Paw Slag, come 
quick an’ help! Our barn’s on fire!” he called. And 
Paw Slag had to follow him. 

Adam is holding his bruised cheek when Mazie slips 
in to comfort him. He is not hurt, he assures her. But 
he is fearful for her. John Slag’s pretty sure to hurt 
Mazie — and that mustn’t be. 

Old Sandy gives them the idea. He is out, too, because 
of the barn fire. It’s great sport to watch a burnin’ barn 
that nobody can put out . . . He knows, too, about their 
trouble. But — it’s to be a full moon night and “it air 
goin’ to be light like day on the prairie . . . I know the 
best nights to run away.” 


Apam — Shall we try it, Mazie? 

Mazie (excitedly) —Oh, yes, yes! (Then.) Waal, 
anything you say, Adam. 

ApaM (after a pause of indecision) — Maybe we kin 
git home. Maybe we'll be lucky an’ kin git home. 

Sanpy — Keep under kiver in the day, Adam. Walk. 
at night but keep under kiver in the day. I’m rememberin’ 
the first time I ran away. I was jest about this high 
(indicates with his hand.) 1 took my dog. I hid till 
night time in some bushes above Sandy Head whar | 
could hear the waves. I kin remember them bushes. 
They smelled sweet. Thar was little red flowers on ’em. 
But I had to hold my dog’s nose ’cause they made him 
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sneeze an’ folks would hear him. Once I sneezed, loud! 

Apam — Mazie, I know a thick place in the creek 
willers. We'll hide thar till night. 

Mazie —I’ll take a loaf of bread from the kitchen. 
You will git hungry, Adam. 

Sanpy — He-he, if I was young, I’d go too. Thar hain’t 
no more fun than runnin’ away! 

Apam — An’ water from the well, Mazie. You git the 
loaf of bread an’ I’ll git the water. Quick! Quick! 
They'll be coming back. 

Sanpy (up to the fence) — He-he, the fire air burnin’! 
The fire air burnin’! 

ApamM — Quick, Mazie! Quick! 

Mazie — All right, Adam. (She exits.) 

Apam — You won’t tell, will you, Sandy? 

Sanpy (staring off at the fire) —They air throwin’ 
water on it — but it won’t go out. It’s goin’ to burn to 
the ground! 

ApDAM (exiting toward the well) —I1 wonder if luck 
air with us? 

Sanby (frantically waving his arms in the air) — The 
fire air burnin’! The fire air burnin’! They can’t put it 
out! He-he, they can’t put it out!” 


The curtain falls. 


That night Adam and Mazie ran away. Now, after 
they had walked and walked across the fields they come, 
still with the light of high adventure in their eyes, to an 
evangelical tent on the outskirts of a prairie settlement, 
with evening service going on. 

On the lighted canvas walls the shadowed figures of 
the congregation and the preacher move, and the singing 
of the opening hymn is loud and nasal. “Lead kindly 
light, amid the encirclin’ gloom, lead Thou me on!” 

Adam remembers the hymn. His mother used to 
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sing it. He thinks maybe they’d better go in. Perhaps 
the preacher would help them if they were to tell him 
their story. He might even marry them. But just then 
the preacher’s voice is raised “high and wrathfully.” 

“An’ Jesus Christ said, ‘Ye serpents — ye hypocrites — 
ye generation of vipers, how can you escape the damna- 
tion of Hell!’ And so I say the same to you! You poor 
ornery sinners, sittin’ here before me — Hell’s flames air 
leapin’ up to you now, burnin’ yer feet an’ you can’t even 
feel ’em! The stink of brimstone an’ Hell’s fire air in 
yer nostrils an’ you can’t even smell it! Oh, ye serpents! 
Oh, ye hypocrites! Oh, ye generation of vipers! Hell’s 
door air open to you an’ you’re all walkin’ in! Let us 
pray.” 

There is wailing and confession in the congregation 
after that, and Mazie is frightened. She is afraid to go in 
then. And Adam, too. “He wouldn’t help us,” Adam 
decides. “He’d say we air bad like the rest. Let’s go 
on, Mazie, across the prairie — toward home.” 

They walk hours after that, and finally they come to 
a place where there are big rocks, far out on the prairie, 
near a graveyard. And here, among the rocks, they meet 
a tramp. He has lighted a fire in a crevice and in a 
tomato can is cooking soup. “He is a ragged, indis- 
tinct figure, and is whistling to himself, as he breaks up 
some twigs and adds them to the fire.” 

Nor is he surprised when Adam and Mazie, leaning 
over the rocks above him, attract his eye. He greets them 
amiably and invites them down to share his meal. Adam 
thinks they’d better not stop. They’re still a long way 
from Ashton —that’s their home — and they must be 
gettin’ on. But Mazie’s awful tired. And her feet are 
sore. She looks a little like a tired fairy queen when she 
comes into the light, with a wreath of star-fires around 
her head. 

They'll take the soup, Adam thinks, on Mazie’s account, 
and thank him. But then they will have to be going on. 
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They’re —they’re going to be married when they get 
to Ashton. 


Tue Tramp — Ho-ho, I see! Elopers is what you are! 
Well, well, thar’s some romance in the ol’ world yet, I 
see. That’s why I couldn’t stay put between four wooden 
walls. You don’t stumble into delicious things between 
four wooden walls like you do on the road. So you’re 
elopers! An’ her with a wreath on her head, as pretty 
as a fairy! Oh my father would hev loved this. He 
was brought up on fairies, an’ my mother’s eyes would 
hev filled with tears, she was that way built. I’ve seen 
her weep over crushed eggs in a nest. Elopers! Well, 
well 


“We hev been very sad, but we air goin’ to be happy, 
in a little while,’ Mazie tells him. 

The soup is cheering and the rocks are warm. Mazie 
wants to stay the night there and is snuggled down and 
half asleep almost before Adam knows it. But she must 
be aroused. They must go on. 

They climb the slope again and are gone down the 
other side when a second dark figure comes from the 
direction of the graveyard. It is that of a tall, square 
man who, in the light, proves to be the hired man, George 
Marshall, who refused to work for John Slag. He’s on a 
sentimental journey of his own —to the graveyard, and 
he hears the small rock tumbling in the wake of Adam 
and Mazie. 

“Sounds like somethin’ wild runnin’ down those rocks,” 
he says. “Hear it?” 

“Yep,” the Tramp answers. “Prairie mice, I guess — 
or maybe a fox. Have some soup?” 

There’s no time for soup. “I’m tryin’ to pick up lost 
threads and thar’s no time to waste, pickin’ up lost 
threads,” Marshall warns. 

The Tramp is settling down for the night, alongside his 
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“WILD BIRDS” 


“She looked a little like a tired fairy queen when she came into the 
light, with a wreath of starfires around her head.” 


(Mildred MacLeod as Mazie) 
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fire. And musing idly on the ways of men. “Wonder 
what he’s wanderin’ off on the prairie fer? Pickin’ up 
lost threads. Humm — sometimes you can — sometimes 
you can’t. Sometimes thar’re too mixed up — broken, 
some air. (He curls up and falls to whistling the jolly 
air he whistled in the beginning. Then something makes 
him straighten up and look off in the direction of the 
graveyard.) Ah, thar they go, running hand in hand. 
Two little specks like things blowed by wind on the 
prairie. Past the graveyard— scared, I bet. Little 
wild things, runnin’ away to love each other. Elopers — 
humm — well, well (Curling up again.) Little 
wild things — elopers — elopers in the night 6 


By midnight the runaways have reached “a high billow 
of the great prairie,” carpeted with star-fires. Mazie is 
so tired now Adam is forced to support her. They have 
walked far, and always there is the straight line in front 
of them they can never seem to cross. 

Mazie has sunk down now and can’t rise again. The 
star-fires are sweet to her, and she cannot go on. But 
Adam must stay by her, and close. 


Maze (shrinking against Adam) —It air so awful 
still I air afraid. We air very little on this big prairie, 
Adam. We air little like field mice. What time do you 
think it air, Adam? 

ApaM (looking up) —I don’t know. The moon air 
right over our heads. 

Maizig (shivering) — Mr. Garry knew what he was 
talkin’ about. The wind air cold over the prairie afore 
mornin’, Put your arms around me, Adam. 

Apam (holding her) — Mazie — my Mazie — (breath- 
lessly.) How strong the star-fires air. They make my 
head swim. Mazie — Mazie 

Mazie (dreamily) — Everything air white an’ silver, 
an’ now the wind air warm an’ singin’ — Mr. Garry was 
wrong, Adam. 
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Apam — Mazie — Mazie —I love you (With 
one hand Adam gently brushes back her hair. He kisses 
her on the forehead, which is very white under the moon.) 


Curtain. 
ACT Ill 


It is five months later, in the late fall. The tree over 
the well at the Slag place has dropped its leaves. “The 
prairie is brown and brooding, lying like a thing afraid 
of encroaching winter.” 

Mazie is still carrying her bucket to the well for water. 
Esthey Kenyon is still protesting the burdens of the 
eccentric Sandy. Mrs. Slag is still reciting the work and 
worries of a farmer’s wife. 

There’s trouble for everyone, sighs Mrs. Slag. Just 
now there has been added to her tasks that of keeping 
Mazie and Adam apart. Ever since John found ’em on 
High Meadows the night they run away, thanks to the 
direction he’d had from the blacksmith at Carston, they’d 
been tryin’ to see each other. ’Course you couldn’t ex- 
pect nothin’ else from a boy from the reform school and 
a girl that hain’t legitimate, but John, bein’ stubborn, 

wouldn’t send ’em back to where they came from. 
‘  Mazie has started back with the bucket from the well. 
when Adam, who had cut across the fields to get ahead 
of John Slag, comes upon her. Mazie isn’t as well as she 
was and Adam is worried. She’s so lonely and she’s 
skeered all the time, she says. And she cries at night — 
cries sometimes till she shakes the bed so she’s afraid 


they'll hear her. 


ApaM (fearfully) —W-what is it—do you think — 
makes you cry at night? 

MaziE (wonderingly ) —I don’t know, Adam, but it air 
like somethin’ — somethin’ creepin’ on me — in the dark. 
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Somethin’ I can’t see — somethin’ skeery — somethin’ 
I’ve never seen afore. 

Apa (his tongue thick) —Do— do you think — do 
you think 

MaziE — What, Adam? Yer hand air tremblin’. What, 
Adam? 

ADAM (turning away) —I—TI can’t say it! 

Mrs. Siac (from the house) —Mazie! Mazie! 

Mazie —I air comin’. (To Adam.) Ill go quick. If 
she sees us together she'll tell Slag an’ he’ll whip you 
agin like he did when we ran away. He said if he ever 
whipped you agin he’d do more’n hurt yer leg. He said 
he would kill you. (She lifts up the bucket.) 

ApvaM (hopelessly) —I don’t care if he does kill me. 

Mazige — Oh, Adam, don’t! An’ think of me all alone 
here 

Apam — You was alone afore I came. It was better. 
It would hev been better if we never met. 

Mazie (looking at him with yearning eyes) — Oh, 
don’t say that. 


Tt is when Corie comes that Mazie learns the truth. 
Corie has left Milt Pollard’s house. She is not well, either, 
and she will not stand Maw Pollard another day. Back 
in the shadows Mazie hears this confession and marvels. 


Mrs. Siac — It air true, then, what you thought? 

CorIE (wiping her eyes with the back of her hand, 
then looking at her mother) — Yes, I air goin’ to hev a 
baby, but I air goin’ to hev it here, not at that house 
whar she air. Come on in, Maw, I air cold. 

Mrs. Siac (going into the house with her) —It air 
gettin’ warmer, like rain, but it air natural for you to feel 
cold. (As they go in.) Hev you felt a stirrin’ yet, 
Corie? 

Corie — Yes. Night afore last I felt a stirrin’.. (They 
disappear. Mazie, wide-eyed, comes down to the steps. 
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She stands there a moment looking into the house, listen- 
ing for any further conversation. Then she whirls about, 
a strange glow of dawning understanding on her face, 
her lips parted.) 

MaziE (whispering) —A stirrin’ —a stirrin’ in the 
night. I know—TI know —a sstirrin’ —a_stirrin’ — 
(Calling.) Adam — Adam —I know now what it air! 
(She takes a few wavering steps. Her knees give way 
under her. She falls in a faint on the ground. Adam 
enters from the well, running. He lifts Mazie in his arms. 
He turns this way and that, trying to decide what to do. 
Then he starts in the direction of the well. John Slag 
enters by the road.) 

Joun Siac — Here, thar! What air you doin’? 

ApvamM — Mazie has fainted. I air takin’ her to the well 
to git some water. 

Joun Siac — Give her to me. You go an’ shet up the 
cows. It air goin’ to rain. Ill take care of her. (He 
takes Mazie, who moves in his arms.) 

MaziE (coming back) — Adam — Adam — the stirrin’. 

Joun Siac — What air she talkin’ about? 

ApaM — I don’t know. I found her on the ground. 

Joun Siac — Hurry with them cows. Thar’s the first 
drops of rain. It'll be comin’ down heavy in a minute. 
(Adam exits. John Slag carries Mazie toward the house. 
She hehe her way back, struggling violently with her 
arms. 


Mazie — Adam — Adam — Adam! 


Curtain. 


In Adam’s room in the attic, a little before dawn the 
following morning “Adam is lying on the shuck mattress 
without the quilt thrown over him.” He is still dressed 
and staring at the ceiling. ‘He has been in this position 
practically all night.” 

It is a crude, bare room, entrance to which is gained 
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through a hole in the floor reached by ladder from the 
room below. There is a small window in the back 
through which the streaked dawn is struggling. 

Getting up, satisfying himself no one in the house is 
awake, Adam lights a lamp. The feeble light throws 
his shadow on the wall. Broken by the slant of the 
roof “the shadow is like a great ogre of fate, hunch- 
backed.” 

Suddenly there is the sound of some one at the ladder. 
Adam blows out the light and hurls himself again upon the 
mattress. Slowly a head appears through the hole in the 
floor. It is Mazie. 

Nor will she go back until she has talked with him, for 
all his fear and protest. She knows now what is the 
matter with her, and Adam must be told. She has been 
awake all night waiting for the house to quiet down so 
she might risk coming to him. 


Mazie — I hev found out why I hev cried at night — 
what it air that air creeping on me—=in the dark. 
(With a little tilt of her chin.) Am’ I air not askeered 
any more! 

AvaM (bracing himself) — W-what is it, Mazie? 

Mazie —I air goin’ to have a baby — like Corie air. 
When I first found out I don’t know what happened. 
The prairie seemed like it turned upside down. Every- 
thing got black. I didn’t know anything. When I came 
back I was on the floor in the kitchen. Auntie Martie 
was throwin’ water on me. After that, I went around 
singin’, “Little Indian Baby in the Corn,” that song of 
Sandy’s. I went around singin’ it — oh, not out loud — 
to myself, deep down. I was glad. I was glad to know 
somethin’ that they didn’t know. I wanted to tell you 
right away. I wanted you to know — but not them. 

ApamM (through tense lips) — God 

Mazie — Why do you talk like that? Why do you 
say, God? 
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ApAam — Because we air bad, Mazie. We air bad. 

Mazir — Bad? Why air we bad? Tell me — why air 
we bad? 

Avam —I air bad, Mazie—not you. I air the bad 
one. You wasn’t to blame. It was me. I air the bad 
one. 

Mazie (bewildered and speaking in a shrill, quivering 
voice) —Bad! Bad! What air bad? Oh, Adam, what 
air bad? Air love bad? Air little babies bad? What 
air bad? 

ApamM — Shh-shh — you’ll wake them up. You know 
what'll happen if you wake them up. 

MaziE (hysterical, throwing herself upon him) — 
Tell me things! I cannot go on like this. Tell me 
things! (The tarnished silver of a rainy dawn comes 
through the little window.) 

ApaM —I cannot tell you things, Mazie. I air all 
mixed up myself. I don’t know what air bad things an’ 
what air good things. I air all mixed up myself. 

MaziE (like a hunted thing) — What kin we do, Adam? 
What kin we do? Look! It air gettin’ light. Kin we 
try runnin’ away agin? Kin we try gettin’ home to your 
maw again? 

AvaM (hopelessly) —It hain’t no use. They found 
us afore an’ that was in summer when the roads was good. 
After this rain — we couldn't. 

Mazie — Then what air we goin’ to do? 

ApAaM — Maybe my letter to Maw will do some good 
— if Paw don’t git ahold of it first. Now you must go 
down. They'll begin gettin’ up. Go down, Mazie. 

MaziE (still clinging to him) —1 can’t, Adam —I 
can’t 

ApamM — Please — please go down, Mazie. You must 
mind me. If you had minded me that night —if we 
had gone on without stopping to rest — maybe — 
maybe Waal it’s too late now, anyhow. Please — 
please go down, Mazie, 
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As Adam steps away from her his foot strikes an old 
chair, which falls clattering to the floor. For a moment 
the tremulous stillness that follows is broken only by 
their smothered exclamations. Then there is a stirring 
below and spoken words of advice from Mrs. Slag to John 
Slag as to what probably has happened and what should 
be done about it. A moment later the bulky form of 
Slag is eased through the hole in the floor, and the rays 
of his lantern have revealed Adam and Mazie huddled on 
the mattress in the corner. 

“Straight to hell with you both!” he bellows. 

As he starts for them Adam throws himself pleadingly 
in front of Mazie. She, at least, must be absolved. He 
is the bad one. With a single blow Slag sends the boy 
reeling into the corner and is towering above Mazie. 

“I'd like to hang you by your hair, you slut!” he 
growls. “It'd make a good thick rope. Maybe I will, 
on the tree over the well, after I’ve done with him.” 

“Dear God in the sky — don’t let him — don’t let him 
hurt us ss 

Mazie’s prayer is not finished. “Shet up, damn you!” 
shouts Slag, raising his fist above her bowed head. “God 
won’t listen to no sinner!” 


ADAM (jumping forward in an attempt to stop the fist 
from falling on Mazie’s head) — Don’t hurt her! Don’t 
hurt her! She air goin’ to hev a baby. Don’t hurt her! 

Mrs. Stac —Lors! Lors! 

Joun Siac (in a terrible voice) —Go downstairs! 
Both of you, go downstairs! 

Mrs. Stac (disappearing) —I1 allus said no good 
could come from either of ’em. I allus said it. (She exits. 
Mazie silently goes to the ladder and climbs down out 
of sight.) 

ApaM (as he follows her) —I1 wanted to marry her. 
You wouldn’t let me. I knew the bad things — an’ — 
ah’ — an’ she didn’t. I wanted —I wanted 

Joun Stac — Go downstairs, I tell you! Go down- 
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stairs! (Adam climbs down the ladder. The dead silver 
of dawn brightens. John Slag stands clenching and un- 
clenching his hands. Because of the sloping roof he 
stoops from the waist. His arms dangle down. In the 
small room he looks like some colossal, half-beast man, 
caged. He picks up the lantern and turns toward the 
ladder, as the curtain falls.) 


It is ten minutes later, outside the house. “Beyond 
the prairie the dawn is a jagged rent in the gray cloth 
of the sky.” 

There have been sounds of a rawhide whip falling 
upon a human body, and John Slag is seen towering 
above the prostrate form of Adam Larson, his hand up- 
raised for another blow. 

On the steps of the house Corie and Mrs. Slag enter a 
mild protest. It may be John has been too thorough this 
time. It may be he is killin’ Adam. The boy doesn’t 
move. And he has quit makin’ any protest. 

From the house little Mazie rushes out. The women 
had been holding her back. And now she has Adam’s 
head in her lap and is comforting him. “Adam — Adam 
— my boy — did he hurt you so bad?” 

But there is no response from Adam. Not at first. His 
head rolls listlessly. Then his lips move. “Air these 
star-fires under my head — or air it — Mazie’s lap?” he 
mumbles. And a second later: “Oh, Mazie — little 
Mazie — the star-fires air too strong. They air chokin’ 
me — Mazie os 

Adam dies and “the dawn opens out like a great silver 
window.” Mazie’s cries for him are piteous as she realizes 
what has happened. 

The Slags are frightened. John Slag is already grasp- 
ing at alibis. He didn’t mean to kill, only to punish. 
It must ’a’ been Adam’s heart. Nobody ever dies from a 
beatin’. serge hadn’t Adam wronged a little innocent 
gal? And they’ll take good care of Mazie — now. 
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But Mazie does not hear. Her voice is dead. Her 
eyes are lifeless as she walks away toward the well. 
They stand a little in awe of her as she passes them. 
And none dare stop her. 

John Slag is trying to think of some place to hide 
Adam’s body. Nobody’ll ever know nothin’ about Adam, 
because there was nobody to care. And then he turns 
around and sees George Marshall, who was his hired 
man, leaning over the fence. 

“TI air wantin’ to see Mazie. I hev news fer her,” says 
Marshall. 

He notices the body of the dead boy in Slag’s arms and 
the rawhide whip on the ground and he knows. They’ve 
beaten the boy to death, and he’ll see them hung for it! 
All of them! And if they’ve harmed Mazie 

He starts for the well to find her — the well where she 
saw the stars — and Sandy Roberts stops him. “Sandy’s 
clothes are wet and his hair wildly ruffled. His feet are 
bare and caked with mud.” 


Sanpy (his eyes burning) — Folks! Folks! What do 
you think? What do you think? 

Corte — You'll catch it from Esthey, Sandy. 

Sanpy — Listen! Listen! Mazie has jumped down 
the well! Mazie has jumped down the well! 

GEORGE MarRsHALL (grasping Sandy’s arm) — What 
air you talkin’ about? 

Sanpy — It’s true! I seen her jump. I was creepin’ 
up to surprise her an’ tell her how I got out of the barn 
an’ was in the rain all night, when all of a sudden she 
jumped. He-he, it was grand bein’ in the rain all 
night 

GEORGE MARSHALL (pushing him aside) —Is it too 
late to save her? (He rushes out to the well.) 

Sanpy (calling after him) — You'll not see her. It 
air dark down thar — darker’n the shed. 

Joun Stac — Shet up! (John Slag, Mrs. Slag, and 
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Corie have instinctively drawn together and are all star- 
ing off toward the well.) 

GrorcE MarsHatu (calling frantically down the well) 
—Mazie! Mazie! 

SANDY (seeing the body of Adam) — What air the 
matter, young chief? Young chief, you can’t catch her 
now. It air too late. You won’t even see her. She air 
lost — down the well. It air dark down thar. She won’t 
like it. She liked stars an’ the moon. Git up, young 
chief — git up 

GeorcE MaRSHALL (re-entering, a tall figure with 
burning, accusing eyes) —I can’t see her. (Pointing a 
finger at the group.) I don’t know the truth of this, 
but [ll find out! You'll hang, Slag. (The Slags cower 
under Marshall’s accusing finger.) Mazie was given 
inter your hands —a little thing — walkin’ in the dark 
—an’ you killed her. 

Mrs. Siac (whimpering) — John didn’t kill her! She 
jumped down the well herself! 

Corre — What business is it of yours, anyhow? She 
didn’t belong to you! 

Grorce MarsHaLtt —I talked with her by the well 
one mornin’, That’s when I saw her beatin’ herself 
against a cage, with nobody tryin’ to help her. Jest 
because she warn’t your flesh an’ blood, you let her 
starve fer love —fer a little kindness — fer a little un- 
derstanding. I only had to talk to her a minute afore I 
saw it all. Then I made up my mind. I went out to 
pick up the threads of her life. I found most of ’em 
broken, but there was one that wasn’t. I came to bring 
her to her father. He said he’d take her. He said he’d 
try to make amends — and now (Throwing back 
his head.) Oh, why air life an’ man so cruel? (The sun 
begins to rise above the straight line of the prairie. The 
wet soil glistens. Birds in the tree over the well begin 
to sing.) 

Sanpy — Young chief, git up! The sun air risin’. The 
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sun air risin’. Foller the little silver fox over the prairie! 
She air runnin’ fast — right inter the sun! 


The curtain falls. 


THE END 


THE PLAYS AND THEIR AUTHORS 


“What Price Glory?” By Laurence Stallings and 
Maxwell Anderson. Copyright, 1924, by the authors. 


Both Stallings and Anderson are newspaper men 
and were members of the staff of the New York Morn- 
ing World the year they wrote “ What Price Glory?” 
Stallings, as literary editor, conducted the column 
aptly headed “ The First Reader ” and Anderson wrote 
editorials. Stallings was born in Macon, Ga., in 1894, 
got his A.B. from Lake Forest, a North Carolina 
college. He was a reporter on the Atlanta Journal 
in 1917. Assigned to write a recruiting story about 
the Marines, he was so impressed by the facts presented 
that he enlisted the same afternoon, signing up for a 
full five-year term. He stood a competitive examina- 
tion and was awarded his commission as a lieutenant 
ten months later. He went to France with the Fifth 
Marines as a “shave-tail,” was a second lieutenant 
for ten months and a first lieutenant for one month. 
In command of his company in the first wave that went 
over the top in Belleau Wood, he was a captain five days 
before he knew it, the honor being officially conferred 
in hospital. He remained in hospital eight months in 
France and two years in America, losing a leg as the 
result of his wounds. Out of hospital he took a Master 
of Science degree at the graduate school of George- 
town University, served as instructor, drifted back into 
newspaper work on the Washington Times and went 
from there to the World, where his rise was rapid. He 
is the author of the war novel “ Plumes” (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co.) Out of college he married Helen Purefoy 

418 
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Poteat, the “ unknown soldier ” of his magazine stories. 

Maxwell Anderson, born 1888, at Atlantic, Penn., is 
the son of a Baptist minister, the Rev. William Lincoln 
Anderson. The family moved to North Dakota when 
he was nineteen. Graduating from the State University 
he taught school for two years in North Dakota and 
later served on the faculties of Leland Stanford and 
Whittier College in California. Needing more money, 
and being naturally optimistic, he turned to newspaper 
work, wrote editorials for the San Francisco Bulletin, 
was fired for being too outspoken, went to the 
Chronicle and later came to the New Republic in New 
York. He went to the New York Globe as an editorial 
writer and later to the World. His first produced play 
was “ White Desert,” one of the distinguished failures 
of 1923. He wrote another called “The Feud” with 
George Abbott, which John Golden bought. He con- 
templates the publication of a volume of his verse. 
Soon after graduating he married Margaret Haskett. 
They have three children. 


‘They Knew What They Wanted.” By Sidney Howard. 


Copyright, 1924, by the author. Copyright and 
published, 1925, by Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Sidney Howard was born in California, in San Fran- 
cisco, to be exact, thirty years ago. As a boy he lived 
for some years in the Napa Valley, which is the scene 
of “ They Knew What They Wanted,” and at one time 
he had a job on just such a fruit ranch as he pictures 
in the play. He was a sort of assistant overseer of 
the Japs. After he left Harvard, and also Professor 
Baker’s celebrated playwriting class, he devoted his 
early writing years to newspaper reporting, selecting 
such easy assignments as the Pennsylvania coal strike 
and a dope ring crusade in New York. He wrote 
“They Knew What They Wanted ” in 1923 in Venice. 
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He is the author of a poetic drama called “ Swords,” 
produced in 1921. He wrote “ Bewitched ” in collabo- 
ration with Edward Sheldon, and adapted both 
“Casanova” and “S.S. Tenacity.” He has a volume 
of short stories “Three Flights Up,” and a novel, 
“ The Labor Spy,” to his credit. He hopes to write a 
play a year and a novel every two years. At the 
moment he is well along with the novel, which is 
called “ Godhead,” and he has the play mapped out. 
“Lucky Sam McCarver” will be the title and Mrs. 
Howard (Clare Eames) the star. Providing little 
Miss Howard, going on two, doesn’t object too 
strenuously. 


The Firebrand.” By Edwin Justus Mayer. Copyright, 
1924, by the author. Copyright, 1924, and published 
by Boni & Liveright. 


Edwin Justus Mayer, born twenty-eight years ago 
in New York, has always taken literature more seri- 
ously than literature was willing to take him until a 
matter of two years ago. He approached this favorite 
art by way of jobs as a salesman for bottled beer, a 
clerk in a store specializing in underwear, a blackboard 
boy in a Wall Street office, a reporter on the socialist 
daily, the Call, and later on the Globe, both papers 
being now defunct through no acknowledged fault of 
Mr. Mayer’s. He got into playwriting by becoming a 
press agent for a moving picture concern, a writer of 
titles for pictures and a job with Arthur Hopkins the 
year John Barrymore first played “ Hamlet.” He 
later went with John Cromwell. Then he boldly 
gathered his savings together and sailed for Capri with 
the avowed intention of writing a play. He came 
back with “The Firebrand” which proved an over- 
night success. He is also the author of “ A Preface to 
Life,” published by Boni & Liveright. 
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“Dancing Mothers.” By Edgar Selwyn and Edmund 
Goulding. Copyright, 1924, by the authors. 


Edgar Selwyn is Canadian born, but was moved to 
Salem, Ala., so shortly thereafter that he considers 
himself more Southerner than Canadian. He was 
seventeen when he first invaded New York and a year 
older when he quit clerking in a _ haberdashery 
emporium to become an usher at the old Herald 
Square Theatre. He took to acting shortly after, 
making his début in “Secret Service” in 1896. He 
has many excellent characterizations to his credit, 
notably that of the vaquero, Tony, in “ Arizona.” 
He starred the western territory in “ Strongheart.” 
He is the author and co-author of some thirty plays, 
including “ The Country Boy,” “The Arab,” “Rolling 
Stones,” and “Nearly Married.” He wrote “The 
Crowded Hour” with Channing Pollock. With his 
brother, Archie, he formed a playbroking firm which 
later included Crosby Gaige, and these three were the 
organizers of the producing firm of Selwyn & Co. Last 
year both Mr. Gaige and Mr. Selwyn became inde- 
pendent producers. 

Edmund Goulding was born in London. He was 
eleven years old when he played the “ King of Hearts” 
in a London production of “ Alice in Wonderland ” to 
the Alice of Ivy Sawyer (Mrs. Joseph Santley.) When 
the war broke out in 1914, Goulding, in London, wrote a 
one-act play, “God Save the King” and produced it 
the day after England issued her ultimatum. Shortly 
afterward he came to America and began writing 
scenarios for the moving picture producers, fitting his 
own novel, “Fury,” to the screen, as well as the 
picture versions of “ The Man Who Came Back,” “ The 
Fool,” Dante’s “ Inferno” and many others. A new 
book, “ Shadow Lane,” has occupied his time recently. 
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“Desire Under the Elms.” By Eugene G. O'Neill. 


Copyright, 1924, by the author. Copyright and 
published, 1924, by Boni & Liveright. 


This is Mr. O’Neill’s fourth appearance in these 
volumes in six years. His “ Beyond the Horizon ” was 
included in the first volume (1919-20), his “ Emperor 
Jones” in the second, his “ Anna Christie” in the 
third, and his “ Desire Under the Elms ” is a feature 
of the current issue. The son of James O’Neill, actor, 
he was born in Provincetown, Mass., and has written 
many short plays. He helped to organize the Province- 
town Players on their native heath and to reorganize 
them later in New York. He is still their surest 
inspiration. Also he has formed a producing company 
in association with Kenneth Macgowan and Robert 


Edmond Jones. 


“The Youngest.” By Philip Barry. Copyright, 1923, 


2 


1924, by the author. 


Mr. Barry joined the distinguished company whose 
playwriting achievements are annually recorded in 
these volumes in The Best Plays of 1922-23, in which 
excerpts from his prize-winning Harvard play “ You 
and |” were included. He graduated from Yale in 
1918, and took the playwriting course under Professor 
Baker at Harvard. He has a one-act play, “ A Punch 
for Judy ” to his credit. “The Youngest,” first called 
“ Poor Richard,” is his second long play. 


Wild Birds.” By Dan Totheroh. Copyright, 1924, by 
the author. Copyright and published, 1924, by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Dan Totheroh is also one of the younger playwriting 
set. He is just about to leave his twenties and start 
seriously upon his thirties. He is California born, 
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hailing from the immediate vicinity of what native 
sons call “the city,” and he did his first successful 
writing for the theatre when he wrote a play for the 
senior class that proved so good it was afterward 
played through the one-night stand territory of the 
Pacific Coast. His talent for dramatic expression 
expanded when he took to writing exciting short 
stories for the adventure magazines, which he was doing 
while he was absorbing the technique of the theatre as 
a member of the Alcazar stock company in San Fran- 
cisco. The success of these gave him confidence and he 
began writing long plays. He has nine of them in 
various trunks, but “ Wild Birds ” is the first to reach 
New York. He has written many vaudeville sketches, 
and acted in several of them. He is the author of two 
of California’s favorite festival plays, one called 
“Tamalpa,” a dramatization of the Indian legend of 
Mt. Tamalpais, and the other “ Ersa of the Red Trees,” 
a forest play which many eastern tourists to the red- 
wood forests will remember. The idea for “ Wild 
Birds” came to him while he was trouping in 


Nebraska. 


“ Minick.” By Edna Ferber and George S. Kaufman. 
Copyright, 1924, by the authors. Copyright, 1922-24, 
and published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Edna Ferber, the author of numerous short stories 
and several full-length novels, of which her “So Big ” 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.) was the winner of the 
Pulitzer Prize in 1924, has done comparatively little 
writing for the stage. She was co-author, with George 
V. Hobart, of a dramatization of her own story, “ Our 
Mrs. McChesney.” She hails from the Middle West, 
having been born in Kalamazoo, Mich., in 1887. She 
began her writing career as a reporter for the Appleton 
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Crescent, and later worked on both the Milwaukee 
Journal and the Chicago Tribune. 

George Kaufman has been represented in three 
previous volumes of the Best Plays series, by “ Dulcy ” 
(1921-22), “‘ Merton of the Movies ” (1922-23) and 
“ Begear on Horseback” (1923-24), all of which he 
wrote in collaboration with Marc Connelly. He was 
born in Pittsburgh, Penn., began writing as a news- 
paper man and for some years has been assistant 
dramatic editor of the New York Times. 


“The Fall Guy.” By James Gleason and George Abbott. 
Copyright, 1924, by the authors. 


James Gleason is a stage child and a New Yorker. 
His parents and grandparents followed the theatre in 
the days of the old Boston Museum. His mother, 
Mina Crolius, was a leading woman at fifteen and 
played in support of all the famous stars of her day. 
She is still playing, and was a member of last season’s 
“Wild Birds” company. Gleason, before the success 
of his two comedies, “Is Zat So?” and “The Fall 
Guy,” played around New York and the country at 
large for years. At one time he developed a positive 
genius for picking failures, having to his credit seven 
try-out appearances in Atlantic City in a single season. 
He has had much to do with the Western stock com- 
panies, notably the organization in Milwaukee which 
he founded and where his plays are first tried. He 
has twice been in the army, the last time with a first 
lieutenant’s commission. 

George Abbott is also an actor, but he does not 
come from a stage family. He was born in Hamburg, 
N. Y., which is near Buffalo. When he was nine his 
father was made a government land agent and the 
family moved to Cheyenne, Wy. Out there young 
George learned to shoot from the shoulder, if not from 
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the hip, and ride anything but outlaws. He came east, 
got a B.A. at the University of Rochester, studied play- 
writing with Professor Baker, and took naturally to his 
lessons. He wrote one play called “ The Head of the 
Family,” another, “ Willie Turns Red,” with Frank 
Craven, and another, “ The Temperament,” but no one 
of these has been produced. He read plays for John 
Golden one season, and when he met Gleason in the 
touring “Dulcy” company, of which they were 
both members, Gleason asked him to read and revise 
“ The Fall Guy.” The changes he suggested made him 
a collaborator and, Gleason insists, helped the play to 
success. Abbott has played leading réles in “ The 
Misleading Lady,” “The White Desert,” “Zander the 


Great,” “Lazy Bones ” and “ Processional.” 


“Mrs. Partridge Presents ”” By Mary Kennedy and 
Ruth Hawthorne. Copyright, 1924, by the authors. 


Mary Kennedy is an earnest Lucy Stoner, but she 
doesn’t mind having the fact known that “in private 
life,” as the theatrical biographers quaintly phrase 
it, she is married to Deems Taylor, the gifted musical 
critic and composer. She has had some success as an 
actress, scoring notably last winter in “The Blue 
Peter.” Other appearances have been in “Lombardi, 
Ltd.,” “Not So Long Ago” and “In the Next Room.” 
“Mrs. Partridge” is her first play. 

Ruth Hawthorne also has had some stage experience, 
but most of her working life has been given over to 
writing of one kind or another and frequently both. 
She has done special stories and publicity, selling 
many of the stories to “ Vanity Fair” and “Vogue.” 
“Mrs. Partridge ” is also her first play. 


PLAYS PRODUCED IN NEW YORK 
June 15, 1924 — June 15, 1925 


SO THIS IS POLITICS 
(Strange Bedfellows) 


A comedy in three acts by Barry Conners. Produced 
by Carl Reed at the Henry Miller Theatre, New York, 
June 16, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
Willie; Maradona’ tasers. dade cumayneedsswcsccecsessiae Dwight Frye 


Nina» Buckmaster, | «0% |.'<’aso ae eee s eetieieie as /eciciss eee) Marjorie Gateson 
Mrs. Cliff Collender ... ... Lolita Robertson 
Mrs. Lucretia Aswell .. 


Florence Earle 


(Mrs): Amos: WiOOGrUM) icc acins.< cic haslcsta nicer aineeidmesisvecieles Marion Dyer 
Elizabeth Moore Madison %,)00 is 0tsos es hyicsne 4s sas <i Alice Fleming 
Mrs McKenna «0 evens css cciososskecsbe eves oer? Wm. C. Courtleigh 
John. Buckmaster 55.05 cds0% » oLecdven see mie was soitwe ve Glenn Anders 
Brooks Cadwell rigzecc cusses sccus ney ave ee nsicns John S. Morrissey 


Acts I, II and III.—Parlor of Buckmaster Bungalow in a Middle 
Western City. 

Nina Buckmaster accepts the nomination for mayor 
on the woman’s ticket in a mid-western town. Being 
practical, she also accepts the aid of the town’s most 
notorious political boss, Butch McKenna, of the lower 
wards. Scandal results and a split, not only with her 
party but with her husband. But she comes through 
beautifully in the end. 


THE LOCKED DOOR 


A comedy in three acts by Martin Lawton. Pro- 
duced by Jacob A. Weiser and Béla Blau, at the Cort 
Theatre, New York, June 19, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


HL ONLI, sis a scleioarAnce ere natials ake erect eieraeie nm aeis aera eres John Davidson 
UES ECS ARO Ee BRIO RAG te BotCon HANOnG Hob osOUOUHGOS Hortense Alden 
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Mariel Walling 's occ cise <1: ste%sle vre'0 ..- Florence Shirley 
Richard Walling . Charles Trowbridge 
Julia Babbington .» Eleanor Woodruff 
Branky Babbin gto srr. <.2\s)s titers) as tise 0 6a isle sia aie 'os,sere Reginald Mason 

Acts I, If and III.—Richard Walling’s Lodge in the Mountains. 
Staged by Priestly Morrison. 


Richard, married that day to Muriel, is keen for 
“the locked door of romance.” Let them tear up their 
marriage license, he suggests, throw away their wedding 
ring and continue to be sweethearts. Otherwise their 
marriage will soon become commonplace and dull. 
He wants to go on begging for her kisses and fighting for 
her favors. Muriel, somewhat disappointed, learns 
about husbands from an old friend and decides to cure 
Richard at once. So she locks her door on him that 
very night. After he spends the second act trying to 
pick the lock he acknowledges himself entirely reformed. 


THE BLUE BANDANNA 


A melodramatic comedy in three acts by Hubert 
Osborne. Produced by Charles L. Wagner at the Van- 
derbilt Theatre, New York, June 23, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Richard) Haskell... ccciwsacccscsiescsvcvsceciveccicrs Sydney Blackmer 
Gentleman) 11) sb) CLAN O ms ieikfes/einicin nis e g.s'e slwie's\ticsisiaielsiomeicise Ray Collins 
PONRIA STON Micle's, cleiwinieiciaieafet ale (aietsisinie nve'alb)o.a\e ool vlAieererc.s Charles Hammond 
EUR Rae relalerciclvie vtslera ti ciets avis noveseiainieielaidei¥)¥ oalere7 ipo nfese Charles Kennedy 
MOOPEG ie dceeccitcc uit cowie vale adie dp ke dui xidle Bu.tveide aie stat Roy Walling 
Maitre d’. Hotel .....cccsensecsvcccccccvevcncccscce Gustave Rolland 
PE DISERMGR) vs cnigicas color ds acidivin ales 0 ssdieepie soieeme suse eniels John Ray 
Another Policeman 2s... cccccaccccccccccseccsccsssenis John Roberts 
SIETUIG Ani GB HOOD OC CUO USCC SOUR CHODORSHOROCECE LOCC Kenneth Lawton 
PE MOVAPILE A c Viateitte ep div oe oeeietaieie’ ca-o «0 /6ibi oe siuivisinie’s oh e Vivienne Osborne 


Synopsis: Acis I and JII.—Library in Richard Haskell’s Country 
House. Act. II.—A Restaurant. 


Haskell is a gentleman with an interest in crime 
and criminals. Home in the first act he catches a lady 
burglar robbing his safe and falls in love with her little 
dust-covered hand. She mistakes him for Gentleman 
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Jim Delano, a crook who looks even more like Haskell 
than Haskell looks like himself. Which makes for many 
complications later when Delano knocks Haskell out 
and impersonates him at dinner with The Girl. In the 
end everything is saved, Haskell, Delano, The Girl and 


The Pearls. 
HER WAY OUT 
A drama in four acts by Edwin Miiton Royle. Pro- 
duced by the Associated Players at the Gaiety Theatre, 
New York, June 23, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Biilda Wasliban cc jcielpie eielnetsieiaiets viviavete ateiaiits'ipisteleye'e/e!s <'sra Daisy Atherton 
Balai osicle $aiccd Vines are eno p eee Mies eee not aats Maud Durand 
(Missy Barner y fe slels/oiels als ais1s/éeiyisioielscsliailalstevelsie\e/alasalste)a\s\e\s Grace Perkins 
Hannibal Walliams) (icles v1i¢icielsisiie aietwlelviviviels'eie\s\visiu'sis/es«a\e Purnel Pratt 
Colonel) Alonzo: Barkers onic sietieslalclelelsie leis ievels\o(niels|ae Henry Mortimer 
Mrs. Hamilton (Delphine, Therese) ......+ssssseee Beatrice Terry 
Senator Daniel Norcross) — 50/0 nsiccissiccsiee sie ess siooss Edward Arnold 
Senator Cordwood | a.s.s5.sv ee alsiesin\sslvidis oes snesieniscie Frederick Burton 
Marari ys aiaivtose-o!e eipiata etn n srdlu'e ells ataxelvintetaietetniecatn o's\aveiwre aia'e.e Jay Wilson 
Sidney, (Carl ax pre wren acaisceicutepnustelerslsira etetaeloteraleisjalstaraioters! oka Stanley Ridges 
Mrs. ‘Sidney \Cartax, cy. csteoisciteles laste laietslsie/ers o\s'<lelels Josephine Royle 
Pred,vay POMCEmMAN weiss ivievelciereitelelsisfalsrelelersiatstelalsieieiaie/arsistofave Fred Manatt 
WAS els ose cine nadie ints has a swe tataiaieiste aie inie aie) sihiniste's’p dials Rudolph Cameron 
Solara aac cise set eni ae ie sales ola isin aie weleisssiaie'sinisio aisle Edouard Durand 
BEM dic cisin.s siateisirateiats aidlerenioe a oteniae ieee sae Sete elas Hobart Cavanaugh 


Acts I, II and IV.—Library in Mrs. Hamilton’s Home, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Act III—A Reception Room in a House in New 
Orleans. Staged by Walter Wilson. 


Mrs. Hamilton, the cleverest woman and the most 
brilliant in Washington, is engaged by political leaders 
to tame Senator Norcross, who has come from the West 
full of pep and reforms. She falls in love with Nor- 
cross, and he with her. She will not help his enemies, 
but when he asks her to marry him she refuses him, too. 
She has had a past. As she tells him about it the scene 
flashes back to her experience as the landlady of a bawdy 
house in New Orleans. She had fought her way hon- 
orably out of that situation, however, and the senator 
is still eager to marry her at the curtain. 
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TRY IT WITH ALICE 


A farce comedy in three acts by Allen Leiber. Pro- 
duced by A. J. Malby at the Fifty-second Street Theatre, 
New York, June 23, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Biya ark WOO dams sieleretele ie clesreyine (eels siareioteror creer etelaier stave Teddy Gibson 
Sam -Agntomd foes iccccn nase ote 0Ra sa sie caee ag oe Benedict McQuarrie 
Harry Mattox .... SPA GKUOMD ONL ODNOCOCO NOS W. L. Thorne 


Jack Carlton .... 
Rev. Applegate .. 


Maurice Brierre 
- Jack Watson 


ANION ALEO RRs s ate b sian ga oR iets ea vie ese Avieve's arenas ve a . Joan Storm 
Mabel eetanmiltom meters (eisisioiers (tals siarele (eis: 9,ale eleiaisreinie he Beatrice Maude 
BOPCY COPIER Mle ee asus tule a nies xicrsar as os ss wieieis ia Wircators ACOae Lucette Parker 


Synopsis: Acts I, II and III.—Sam’s Bachelor Apartment. Staged 
by Claude E. Archer. 


A farce comedy of the future when a twenty-fourth 
amendment to the Constitution shall make marriage 
compulsory with all bachelors between the ages of 
twenty-five and forty-five. Two young men try to keep 
their liberty by having a chum, who was good at imper- 
sonating women in college, try it on the authorities. 
Thus they hope to escape the draft. But it doesn’t work. 


ZIEGFELD FOLLIES 


A musical revue. Lyrics by Gene Buck and Joseph 
J. McCarthy; music by Victor Herbert, Raymond Hub- 
bell, Dave Stamper, Harry Tierney and Dr. Albert 
Szirmai. Produced by Florenz Ziegfeld at the New 
Amsterdam Theatre, New York, June 24, 1924. 


Principals engaged — 


Will Rogers Vivienne Segal 
Brandon Tynan Ann Pennington 
Irving Fisher Edna Leedom 
Lupino Lane Mae Daw 

Tom Lewis Gloria Dawn 
Phil Ryley Lina Basquette 


Alf James Evelyn Law 
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Kelo Brothers Imogene Wilson 
George Olsen’s Band Tiller Girls 
Martha Lorber Berenice Ackerman 


Hilda Ferguson 
Staged by Julian Mitchell. 


Mitty and Tillio, French dancers, and the Russian 
Lilliputians were added to the cast in the fall edition, 
and W. C. Fields and Ray Dooley came over from the 
abandoned “ Comic Supplement” in the spring. 


SHOOTING SHADOWS 
A melo-mystery farce by Henry Fisk Carlton and Wil- 
liam Ford Manley. Produced by Forrest and Vidor at 
the Ritz Theatre, New York, June 26, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Danack leworxthy. isistesie soles a 1sisi clea (claieieidaint siriaie’s salt 613 o's Howard Miller 
Claire Rivkladd ciiexh sas cece > wepa demon ty etme ab stp so sls Ann Reader 
Phylligheming way. (i's icsileleshise sels os/sielaenlsi esis eesleie s Ellwyn Harvey 
IN OGN Brn inesin nibisia siecaiaioiaisiseuateisl praioinca siegeigleTa mia e-aiplo\sTers Edward N. Favor 
phe Ghiots strict aitatac scissile isiswiewiere isis sleteiaisic siete eats E. J. Blunkall 
Deputy Sherilt ~.), 5 s's.5 ans scewn see cies aie hm ee ais sien yo e0ie Kevitt Manton 
PE DSESHAGOWi lotsteniaianin sis cred einisieietsaeiean sie) sinistsip a ale's) Emery Blunkall 
The Wad: | Marae sys atstatsis es wctete t telecie dheisie s stsiaic'sieieaisisia:6 Knox Herold 
DripHeniing way a5 sc:.e 0 dels ooeae ale tenieasiepieis octe.s Mulford Maddox 


Scene—The Living Hall of an Old Farm House in the Berkshires. 
Time—The Present. 


Summer vacationists in the Berkshires are taken by a 
native guide to visit a haunted house. The place has 
been tricked out with ghosts and traps to keep the graft 
working, and a clever blackmailer also sets his wife to 
trapping unsuspecting young men of the party. This 
time she falls in love with her appointed victim, warns 
him of the scheme and he shoots holes through an 
important ghost. Investigation, thrills, exposure and 
wedding banns. 
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GEORGE WHITE’S SCANDALS 


A musical revue. Book by William K. Wells and 
George White; lyrics by B. G. DeSylva; music by 
George Gershwin, produced by George White at the 
Apollo Theatre, New York, June 30, 1924. 


Principals engaged — 


Lester Allen Winnie Lightner 
Tom Patricola Olive Vaughan 
Richard Bold Helen Hudson 
Will Mahony Alice Weaver 
Tom Ross Peggy Dolan 
Newton Alexander Thea Lightner 
Fred Lyons Sally Starr 

Elm City Four Williams Sisters 


The De Marcos 
Staged by George White. 


SWEENEY TODD 


An English melodrama in two acts and seven scenes 
by George Dibdin Pitt. Produced by Wendell Phillips 
Dodge at the Frazee Theatre, New York, July 16, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 

Golonele) eihervaale! suite sto ciel isons bleicis'aeysisieieisiels' Percy Baverstock 
LRSPELNO BIO VA Mel leis lelprersia cletaysiststeln Tole ssiafetoleis sisie (sia pinterat¥%e Frank Hubert 
Mark Ingestrie .. .. Charles Penman 
Sweeney Todd .. + Robert Vivian 
Dr, Aminadab Lupin ... Elwyn Eaton 
Jarvis Williams Edward Jephson 
TWOMSSs POgeueraaiscces ncistlce mastic as cosine viets olen aictcvsiore George Sydenham 
Attendants in Jonas Fogg’s Madhouse, 


Herbert Radus, Frank Hubert 


POON. Pave e's < sips uiniconsicw ee -» William A, Evans 
MODIASORA LOD Geraile isis sinc asi le ncealetsle & oreisieieren(e sioie bn ciaratsreiyie Jeanie Beggs 
Mrs OAKS iat cisis ca sisi © <ielenisieieloiece -» Venie Atherton 
WM OBABONA . opcsconl> sisie ott stocitivie sc hnasere ss’ .. Mercedes Desmore 
Mrs OVECE ilsieia ce ecivistsis ster ssPUwlatisie'e bea olaete weletettals Raphaella Ottiano 
A Lamplighter eis ois c cjean was scnsicieccceccvesvicsecsesce Rina Cavalli 
Siva vallanm Brandon gies cals cwisiess 0's one ain je:a 0 via aietals'e George Sydenham 
SEE Fe Site steele cca Ogre dak abe tab ncjeu dean e pie geue’s Frank Hubert 
PETRA aE sala nisin x nledivis sle'v-0ie ¢.0 elses odie 'cin 0a oe madisiaie era Herbert Radus 


Scenes in Sweeney Todd’s Barber Shop, Parlor in the house of 
Jasper Oakley, Mrs. Lovett’s Pieshop, the Bakehouse, Chamber in 
the Madhouse at Bedlam, Blackfriar’s Bridge, and ‘‘Old Bailey’s.” 


A relic of the English theatres of 1842; a bold, bad, 
“mellerdrama’”’ in which the barber of Fleet Street slits 
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the throats of selected patrons and lowers them through 
a trap door into the cellar, where, it is delicately hinted, 
veal pies come from. 


DANCING MOTHERS 


A play in four acts by Edgar Selwyn and Edmund 
Goulding. Produced by Edgar Selwyn at the Booth 
Theatre, New York, August 11, 1924, 


Andreae di cincs ce tiatietesisie satsniscrcsietsie ritlceis’se'siareisis Lewis Waller 
Mrs." Zola Dlassarene: sins cases ere seatemmawerreracees Norma Mitchell 
Rthel Wiestcoutt Movi ccvc arta ns enmae cae ge ce veaals\6 Mary Young 
Catherine (Kittens) Westcourt s.ecccecscccessoccsss sc Helen Hayes 
Kenneth: ‘Gobb <s\ittsais aitsteca oor wittarsi el oiotntn ties sib arenes s Michael Dawn 
agh WestCourt. 0. oi. tsicies osc caeateleisvecsasinsvetele Henry Stephenson 
Bhaxte © oiiaxcses sawaisias weverasa an ataerunlwalprerpinieersieia reins Helen Eby Rock 
A Young Wome ives nian sincin chen ofa siale.sinsi<e'a)6)ajs'0 010 Alison Bradshaw 
A Woang Man Voc wns er ccs se tee serovar ceinr tell ede.s Edward Brooks 
MGGaire ic as sisfasadihicanale aw big asinniieisnslsesa dae aati ien hades Adin Wilson 
BLOUGY, Fars :c vicisieje s/aivisinle © ein Corll e malerens ietaneregtebe raisins eisin70\e Joan Cockram 
Erma Raymond.” Sopcast 7 apn eatitcale aT eRe eels ia aie oe Elsie Lawson 
Charley 575y.Nia cvs onc carats tascam ale Crete a tiators: pix stalnre’d, eer Rodolfo Badaloni 
Mig. Barnes? fo tists « aeiwdu's occ Moise wiesisl dele as aipicin.e Grace Burgess 
BEGCOTE anin'p cia stl latbayeistisi Gain ore tate oie oataiinitem ar cmrentas sats, Weare Alven Dexter 
Second AW ators rope. oieinieie ote miieieteyaaeieiste ra ery stetelalo\eyeleie eee Albert Marsh 
Afes Wy Sliame Bie acoisc.c talents Sedeesivsle cele tee eels » a George Harcourt 
Gerald Naughton Mande sss ct tele e stetista cette creme aes John Halliday 
Second mvoungsMangmanyccts ce eebinciveperncdenie reise sie)s(s)9 Hugh Brooke 
Sovend: Young Woman) \ seis. 0s xcos es saci holes aweig esses Ella Peroff 
Clarence Houston” 0.co cic scwpicaieisls ee ccisiss sys pins « Timothy Thomas 
Davis Tabac acleolelsnitoes nicatasmerh emitter ees cciciets Arthur Metcalfe 


Synopsis: Acts I and IV.—The Westcourt Home, Westbury, L. I. 
Act II.—The Roof Club, New York. Act III.—Gerald Naughton’s 
Apartment. Staged by Edgar Selwyn. 


(See page 175.) 


MARJORIE 


A musical comedy in three acts by Fred Thompson, 
Clifford Grey and Harold Atteridge; music by Sigmund 
Romberg, Herbert Stothart, Philip Kulkin and Stephen 
Jones. Produced by the Embassy Productions, Inc., at 
-the Shubert Theatre, New York, August 11, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Enke iGalvert| eee aavenkccucetmee BUTCOORR OA aaOae Edwin Forsberg 
Howard Brindle) "\.:seweee smececeae sultan ea et skis Jack Squires 
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HONTY)) ceisloictaciowivieis cies sisersisiorelos a watsfen eiatee omar eiete Donat Gauthier 
phe Dawa new 'eiacesis.s sisisieisics cs vleicie’s slsiesis.ss Richard (Skeet) Gallagher 
Marjoriot Daw isccivccitcetelecnes eiala Wea erals(a:sVolsialele ete ae 6 Elizabeth Hines 
Brian Valcourt ........+-. Kinison ssi opaive pipet ae Wee > +... Roy Royston 
PAINE TLOMITOUN MES ws isiolereloine vias: siete cicjeiaivresiaaraiaterarerm erate aretere Nan Crawford 
MOTI EDA Ly) Wa ratesatstevsittsietele siete lelers(cie-s ofa aiufetatelare ea oe aveiere) scorers Ethel Shutta 
Garcia Pindora .. ees . Andrew Tombes 
Hotel Clerk ... Deslelaele gle Perm AS aietele hs Joe Tinsley 
PRPS G me iiatass chins cits) sinta al esinintess aia 'sic we piss Are niaseeteeae Reels Cliff Heckinger 


CLUBS OV Missieinciaslocticideled eres ssiniareiersis sissies retrenierere'e Edward Allen 
Act = Calverrer Betate, Act il -—The Tavern Inn. Act III.— 
Roof Garden of Valcourt’s Residence, New York. 

Marjorie Daw assumes the authorship of a play writ- 
ten by her brother, Eph. Then she vamps Brian Val- 
court, the well-known theatrical manager, until he agrees 
to produce it. Which he does after he and Marjorie are 
engaged. 


NO OTHER GIRL 


A musical comedy in three acts by Aaron Hoffman; 
lyrics and music by Bert Kalmar and Harry Ruby. Pro- 
duced by A. L. Jones and Morris Green in association 
with A. H. Woods at the Morosco Theatre, New York, 
August 13, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Joshua hranklin o.cciecesciecciviele< SEO OCU OSD OUEOOOST Earle Craddock 
Epa. SURED ew scaly sie v oiitain > seers Ae ware a's ain lasseiein.e sie oho Aileen Meehan 
IVEREG OT COME Ra Tu wie sivieis/aie ec s1s/ slp alae nife\als aye'e,s’o:e.p/aipieleielaiy.s 1p sis] ele Ruth Conley 
PAROS LLOU Meteors fa) oi ciafeteiolelaiaieral ozs/a/a/sis\s/s se, chs s/atsiererere Francis X. Donegan 
Obadiah Bingle Henry Hicks 
Molly Late? fie5 <.s.s coca salairisvas oie pieies'0/sinie.n(e ule cinis}o ‘elsio/e Doris Eaton 


William Frawley William Sully 


Hope Franklin an ate ot Helen Ford 
PATIANIAS) ONES) | sic eiclelels eve ciafswivivis\s.e s:0.0\p's/e Wie 5/0 6:6 wle.eree'e els Eddie Buzzell 
SRN ONIAS SLOG Ves slcte's sleisiclsieiei es iajs te aiels\o @ #/s\e ei biv vin) winiviele Henry Mortimer 
Mary Herrington 0.00.02. cccenscccvecsccesansenecccccs Jane Carroll 
IBYVAN A ciaiseieitiecclctsisiels atthe siecle vcis's wiris sedis nieitisine anisjye/e John Sheehan 
Bale eto ste Bee Saree aia Maes IG Eos arate « minic aie nn nie Rosen so Eddie Gerard 

VAI PELCMmiicie cscs ee sinlalsie (a oiolviai o\aipie eoleisteniate Francis X. Donegan 


Bailes and Beaux of Quakertown—Dorothy Martin, Ruth Conley, 
Nonnie George, Vera Trett, Rose Stone, Billie Blythe, Helen 
Blair, Trix Taylor, Dorothy Kane, Aileen Meehan, Zita Mae, 
Sylvia Shawn, Helen Wilson, Jack Grieves, Fred Cowhick, William 
Hale, Frank Parker, David Brown, Richard Powell, Albert White. 
Acts I and III.—Quakertown, N. J. Act II.—Ananias Jones’ 

Office, New York City. Thomas Lord’s Home, Long Island. 


Ananias Jones is the village orphan of Quakertown. 
He has ideas. He wants to build a concrete roadway 
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lined with advertisements to put the Quakers in touch 
with the outside world. They can’t see it, and throw 
Ananias out. He goes to New York, sees his scheme put 
over by others, but finally wins out and returns for 


Hope Franklin, his singing affinity. 


DR. DAVID’S DAD 


A comedy in three acts by Armin Friedman and Louis 
Nerz; adapted by Carrington North and Joseph J. Gar- 
ren. Produced by Feldon Productions, Inc., at the Van- 


derbilt Theatre, New York, August 13, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


joy DIO IB AIDIOR OOOO AN CARES Batice tte oNnUSHt Ate OUD CODA Jonathan Hole 
Liste pisct es cscvwvsccunce sq hvnveeessigee sen svicese secs Eleanor Ladd 
Morite Koppler: t..c6 cis case diem dte des aos cleus osiesyinia Edwin Maxwell 
Dons BE OpUIGE -<..dennns case atieaes Gian ts cdwait seas’: Mona Kingsley 
Dro David Stieglitz a.m. soni sete sloeieteldieleicleisibiecivs deco ef Bruce Elmore 
Mira, Koppler! aisac cinlps die oles aceasta cis neicie's sis ¢ainiale Slaisie's Maida Reade 
The Old Stieglitz wis cescisccscvcsevcevvcvscvesaenss cs Egon Brecher 
Leo Vriess Von Vriesshéim ..c.cccccccscsccseccvcecs Cliff Worman 
Mira INGVAMNasistors ove clsiololalslcisie's e's olan s viainisiotero in clclaiciere\o'e Edmonia Nolley 
Mire. Malone's cs cols siclcden's ce siusesisen s gieineis t)e's sere dave Margaret Lee 
Bis Salers anise iarsia(e arnie eisrale aan a euniessteoiviarvlelerecelstalstainioveis eisiaiers Jack Raymond 
Wire se IAW eee ciearleirwiinettateatsrnsisaatelan ie eaieleisia’sctialdiele Marie Reichardt 
Mrs Raminigeuis ats asisiscise oe siewinre calsieisie'e kialeifslsinio'e tie stele’ Arthur Villars 


Act I.—Moritz Koppler’s Home. Act. II.—Dr. David Stieglitz’s 


Office, Bronx. Act III.—The old Stieglitz Home. 


The efforts of an irascible father to shape and direct 


the career of his equally stubborn son. 


EASY STREET 


A play in four episodes by Ralph Thomas Kettering. 
Produced by the Kettering Productions, Inc., at the 
Thirty-ninth Street Theatre, New York, August 14, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Agnes: Sheridan <.9. wccle-sis ctetenten eminem tieeuirtsts ce ee Mary Newcomb 
MorganuGarro®: 2 sibs ts sot anise epealeneneepincistiaisis Harry Minturn 
MargtesPateh | <23). the alge sels Wenmeet acismleanpiles fetes é Nan Sunderland 


TBOtStrangen \ issues ce cieion cadee sineweeatnesenee the Dwight A. Meade 
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Jonas horid any mag ./osecjasjensicfisalataee yee Bee ee Uiee Ralph Kellard 
JinesBischer scs:o0.0cu00> meee Eugene McGillian 
Bill are hy prewar. cats se ntaisves wiereiete lc muteticioten sititea oror tite Bob Jones 

Living Room of the Sheridan Bungalow, two hours from Times 
Square. 


Agnes Sheridan, because she needs money to buy her 
expected baby a layette and hesitates to confess the 
news to her somewhat penurious husband, accepts work 
in town. Her evident friendship for one of her hus- 
band’s slick friends excites husband’s suspicions of what 
Agnes is doing with her time. He accuses her of every- 
thing, casts her out of his heart and home, and then 
learns what a darn fool the author has made of him. 


THE BEST PEOPLE 
A comedy in three acts by David Gray and Avery 
Hopwood. Produced by Charles Frohman at the 
Lyceum Theatre, New York, August 19, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Mrass Bronson) Lerox o's jsieisisisss isles. 6.0010: /s,siaielainsieiee.s si0 9.5 Margaret Dale 
BrORGOR LOR Ain des vs css dna eve oavocseecuacas eas Charles Richman 
Marion WuenOX mals sis sieeve sew stsletelp Weieis's140s/slo/s s/eieis's s'eleiw Frances Howard 
BSREIOE U0, ie siwials wre ss vid stein 8 MW 6) bien sis Wie aisisig/e soi abs oer Roy Cochrane 
Lord Rockwiere yh ose tate calles eens wie his lheeg s'isielsialely William Valentine 
ROME Gots ints arnierarateis orateisieiersinie (ace ckaia\eie) sivis\starain otale ajeioidivie's ts James Rennie 
NEB BR ya's .n crstscoivs Shee Fe piaiols oe piso = a 8 sini hw Sapp seis ate Eva Condon 
Cenrgo Grertoas voices «salen veh-ns ae o's. 015.050 acho oe George Graham 
BP OGLURB I iets pies ais notaiaete a we ea TR a) alsin Wa as0rs Scale int a ee a Charles Adams 
Bertic: Eemox Braco cine nica c seins diss st ons diav-om wcinieeSipise s/s Gavin Muir 
AS WRilee” cate wtriotes vip tis Mado Pee ice b ealerens ats e hacwe Joseph Burton 
Mal rer Peinietateine (ore dis lelateteretadiy siaiejuje tia’ siefels civolsieia(cies <’eisieie Florence Johns 
ALICOIO AN SUT i crclpisicicielsfe-cversie(e sicre! hisses 01s s)0e 6. be esloleiciviele'e Hope Drown 
ANGIRGD  WieikOn yara eae to tilde cold oscehe ae cess opin Lichfield Owen 


Acts I and IIl.—The Library in the Home of Bronson Lenox, New 
York. Act. II.—Private Dining Rooms in a Broadway Restaurant. 


The Bronson Lenoxes have let their children get 
away from them. Marion, the daughter, bored with 
life, plans a midnight marriage with Henry the chauf- 
feur. Bertie the son is in love with and determined to 
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marry Alice O’Neill of the chorus. And, despite the 
threatened scandal, the children effect these alliances. 
The very idea crushes their mother, but their father is 
inclined to think new blood is what the Bronson Lenoxes 


need. 


THE DREAM GIRL 


A musical play in three acts by Rida Johnson Young 
and Harold Atteridge; music by Victor Herbert. Pro- 
duced by the Messrs. Lee and J. J. Shubert at the 
Ambassador Theatre, New York, August 20, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
Bile piet lt cie'n uckim eiscara Wiis Hevea pal RR MIE Se Masai pensce elaine 6:6 pie Fay Bainter 
MEO 2 Re OROIOISD © fodiankas Hots DOG cinam 50¢ O00 O00 CHOP ERCOBHONC Vivara 
Dolly Follis ...... . Wyn Richmond 
Wilson Addison .... . George Lemaire 


PMC 5 Ey gets GOTO GO CROC OGG OO Dh) XO CRAIC AOE ORION Maude Odell 
Jimmic: Van Dyke Lic gesice yststesicete saree store ieee ciha'esjes Billie B. Van 
Mhinor Wevisonetnaes «sciatica eineys eietaieite aire salsa aisle sts Alice Moffat 
INOS HRZ o7a:.c,0 clots sclloncminte coir e ieiverectaln beets micionie cisinis enters Clara Palmer 
Tack: "Wearever icse incase ad veietcled sachin ew wins amistad es sitte Walter Woolf 
Wall Bevison sons osadtecemienia ccrnocis pelacneaae eine misie sh otters John Clarke 
Bobbyi-l homp kins wy lararelnictoteioie clei sieleinioivieistatetelelels'eiete’ere(cte Frank Masters 


Mr. Gillette . William Oneal 
Ken Paulton .... Edward Basse 
Antonio ........ 5 ee eisioietsists William Oneal 
GEIStOLG KG We ways otnalapaiah<iatonstal distin! sjaiata ateteralarsts ataiafalele Edmund Fitzpatrick 

Act I.—Will Levison’s Studio and the Road to Long Ago. Act 


II—The Red Swan Inn, a Green Before the Castle, and a Room 
in the Castle of Lord Strangevon. Act. III.—Will Levison’s Studio. 
Elspeth, after a day of shopping for antiques, won- 
ders again, as she so often does, if there isn’t something 
in the reincarnation idea. Have we lived before, and, 
if so, did we know the friends we know in this life? At 
the end of the first act she dreams herself back into the 
fifteenth century. Here she is a beautiful young lady 
kidnapped by a rough but handsome ruffian of the road. 
And all her friends are exactly the sort of ancestors she 
expected them to spring from. Awaking she recognizes 
her rough lover as a good-looking youth who has been 
posing as a bandit for her artist friend, 
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THE WEREWOLF 


A comedy in three acts by Gladys Unger, from the 
original of Rudolph Lothar. Produced by George B. 
McLellan at the Forty-ninth Street ass New York, 
August 25, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


CateriGAn peeks casa neat Haree mus tas.s ch, Heaps bitin ccs Ruth Mitchell 
IIEIS 0.6 OAR ORD AO COU OU COA Raat? GOCHITG 1S aaeooA se dtaOD Gaby Fleury 
Vincente .. Vincent Serrano 
Florencio <Deir Viena. ioiiisy s-oticrnn so vies oad nte-eicton amelie ete Edwin Nicander 
pL SWE MieSb ami aicseh'« deans ye clertaietn slerwiers aeleisrs ors) tsstirctotnacs Sydney Paxton 
Duechesssof Gapablancatw ts <ctsales:s stetseje:o/sinysiarastetere's Laura Hope Crews 
Ma iaial Fa eatiiars raisins asian Mim Seeato in nie reiaia ate. «, every cie/sie Marion Coakley 
Pa olomNOrelrarierrshictsieis 8 t<, sTHatl cietets sfovelcraisietee ae rote Leslie Howard 
BibsphasTeome.y ic iicisisre siete nos hes wha sia ete ainda w Sajels aia Lennox Pawle 


Acts I, IJ and III.—The Castle Drawing Room of the Duchess 
of Capablanca in Spain. 

The Duchess of Capablanca is disturbed by the 
thought_that the spirit of the late Don Juan may be 
roaming her castle grounds, where formerly the great 
lover lived and played around. Reports from the peas- 
antry that three pretty girls have been attacked within 
the grounds without exciting the watchdogs also worries 
her. She invites a psychic from Barcelona to investi- 
gate. The psychic is convinced the astral body of Pro- 
fessor Moreira is responsible. Whereupon the professor 
becomes suddenly popular. That night the Duchess her- 
self appoints a rendezvous with him. And discovers 
next morning her handsome butler was the prowler. He 
is not discharged. 


BYE, BYE, BARBARA 


A musical comedy in two acts by Sidney Toler and 
Alonzo Price; music by Carlo and Sanders. Produced 
by Adolphe Mayer and Theodore Hammerstein, Inc., 
at the National Theater, New York, August 25, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
GHINE TCG o cicccic oicsisisc cise voie'ce.cleeecieiesasiencie slates Billy B. Greene 
Marjorie Palmer .....scsesevecseecvevcesscsesescess Mildred Keats 
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John Palmer ...... aac alelsels cts Visteisieraieniietetelateete «see. Albert Sackett 
Bathata Palmer Fs seu vines cs cc ete owbocas ane ape scene a Janet Velie 
Stanley Howard) oni sisus dapenpagttguesteispesbanden ace Arthur Burckly 
Piraletto: atc trncts catacnale entajqre tw yan od cate eealeterartate aise svete Lillian Fitzgerald 
WAV vaso cs sold tee pacman eonnceey cee aslsapicten aamaatastiamirecaty Fay West 
PRallio: Graben tay «nea. arts. c's vie sio's we wipiate waletniate sate sare Stanley Ridges 
Capt, Hal) Cuttla laitsls fewateleble oegioienGlte die evtcletet nels Matt Hanley 
Tom Wiggins ...... George Lynch 
The: Great Karlotl wy. ony so/cm ve Meelis Ohaeelatapenat aiceeme Jack Hazzard 
Sheriff) Biabee asic. o's ietvieiasacel a suaridracd arate alta’ e Giati nico a rereiarats Dan Marble 
George Frothingham Colin Campbell 
WALES fceic.o x ie 016 eUiglaty gerne ernemintane Miaslgadinuleaip yg natin s's Charlotte Davis 
Py This Micah airtisle wit slatn were cruintviniatstnais ioe tae ahanivtatb ole mevarels Phyllis Pearce 
SATIN ain clersle brave ala n\etdiaaie(eisieie> ale\aislesa ttaleiniotel plalsiatalstoreiavesslelalertt slate Ann Nita 


Visitors and Guests at the Arlington Hotel, Santa Barbara—Agnes 
O’Loughlin, Jean Benton, Charlotte Davis, Marian Squire, Marian 
Dale, Neida Snow, Bernetice Hampshire, Mary Mellinger, Lucille 
Prior, Rita Adams, Madeline Dare, Ruth Jewell, Lillian Day, Hope 
Minor, Peggy Ellis, May Johnson, Charles Mantia, Louis Brown, 
Harold Spinelli, Jack Spinelly, William Jay Spencer, Joe Bernella. 
Act I.—Grounds of the Arlington Hotel, Santa Barbara. Act 

II.—The Ball Room. 

The Great Karloff takes to ballooning and parachute 
jumping to escape paying his former wife alimony. 
Being persistently pursued he is forced to don many 
comic disguises to elude the law. 


THE EASY MARK 


A comedy in three acts by Jack Larrie. Produced by 
the Independent Theatre, Inc., at the Thirty-ninth Street 
Theatre, New York, August 26, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Mrs. Crane itaisc sive’ a.acscteainta eine ale tla dive a sieianale a elriaialaiors Kate Morgan 
Hattie (Crane: ivs.cis wagacereue ce Seacrest Lulu Mae Hubbard 
ALINOB Sieieiche isis '<.sieelerctelalttominietcteleleieccretpleietsiate stes atarsia siete) ele Joseph Dailey 
Mary Jordan. “spc ssscenine carga ten te ton teen iacise eins Pauline Armitage 
Ban Cea they xs x ster nists oc wo ole pienis aintoreitctelatomis aie cee otia.e William Huston 
Joo Page WsKsest we aso otkte aes Mpa aa ses teh eee e G. Pat Collins 
Billy/ Goleman Waaweuicke ste vaics coleotaceied dee ioatstiatsincte W. J. Brady 
Joel, Barton we acts eenniters NS Worthington L. Romaine 
Charlie Hatfield ean Oty ERD OC Or ONT ny Ted W. Gibson 
PAYLOMEC Lewesiwnsinisstercielaha alerate:xr= forse istetarsimvastotetaicletestelstatee John W. Flynn 


Acts I, II and I1I.—Living Room of the Cranes, in a Small Town 
in the Middle West. 


Sam Crane, the village optimist, likewise the village 
boob, puts his last $6,000 in swamp land because the 
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village sharpers have poured oil on it. Soon after he 
loses everything, his friend the engineer strikes a gusher. 
The fact that it gushes nothing but salt water doesn’t 
prevent Sam’s selling the land back to the sharpers for 
a lot of money before they learn the truth. 


HAVOC 


A play in four acts by Harry Wall. Produced by 
the Messrs. Shubert at the Maxine Elliott Theatre, New 
York, September 1, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
Mrmstephenss sticne selccccicele seis tals oe cls sles s toi are slate we Cosmo Bellew 


BERROUE Una te tn seta wien Gs Unichiow seas en Geanv alert Ruth Raymonde 
ATCO! Dertaeigyire sis cho).ic’ciu sovstelovo\p atsia'slelete\e' bia) eleleie’sicieisveiele’ stare Ethel Griffies 
VIOleteDerring Meira vets cists oreiiele visie'di o's eisicicteiele neces ee Joyce Barbour 
Tessie Dunton . Mollie Johnson 
Dick" Chappoll’ sii) cance eet arpesls sc huet es canned eeu Ralph Forbes 
Smithy .vs0.e« . William Kershaw 
Biddioiierss s seeks toe «.+. Forrester Harvey 
SereteMMajorrPaley ese. sas ies cisiislers cc's sieeelde sister ee Vincent Holman 
SURGE SELIG Pet avint Wiataiare so plsi ak Bis/misl6% Wien aimpniesas a /eaniors) 6 afeie 8 ate Richard Bird 
Roddy Danton, (ccc uc. sce tae vases Coles obras ese ace Leo G. Carroll 
ance-Gorpordl: Higgins! v visisjois's tis/siaie's wre sivigietsintesicisre Donovan Maule 


Private Jones Denis Gurney 
Captain Taylor Claude Allister 
Mespital Ordorly oe nie ciecsele on ceckeenrevgecaes swahieans Jack Esmond 

Acts I and IV.—Violet Derring’s Flat in London. Act II.—An 
Army Hut, France. Act III].—Cellar of La Ferme de Dame Alice, 
France, and Room in a House in Villers le Petit, France. Staged 
by Leo G. Carroll. 


Violet Derring, engaged to marry Roddy Dunton, 
sends him away to the war happy. Weeks later Roddy’s 
best friend, Dick Chappell, is home on leave and Violet 
transfers her affections to him. Dick, deeply in love 
with the girl, agrees to carry Roddy’s ring back to him 
and tell him the sad news. Roddy is hard hit, and feel- 
ing that Dick has played him a dirty trick, revenges him- 
self by falsifying an order for Dick’s platoon to retire 
and leaves him in the front line to be killed. Chappell 
loses his eyesight but escapes. Suffering remorse, Dunton 
kills himself. Chappell, back home after the war, dis- 
covers Violet’s love for him has also cooled. 
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TOP-HOLE 


A musical comedy in three acts by Eugene Conrad and 
George Dill, revised by Gladys Unger; music by Jay 
Gorney; lyrics by Owen Murphey. Produced by William 
Caryl at the Fulton Theatre, New York, September 1, 
1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Peggy Gorcoran, asa. actasiiac circa sels seaaeterar-virrereti ca ceisler Nina Penn 
WOE SC) IR SOGE OD to COUT MOP DO nOc. Sonne 6 ond op ore Richard Temple 
Marcia Wallonghibys iiss sieves tisiesarerstelers sts alcts sldieceinta)s, x'sLe85 Clare Stratton 
Mig< JORN Corcoran) ayiiae valente spaieerla sienlaro ieretetets 2 tes Leah Winslow 
Mirsit Biante crs occlorielcie tiers «-aisusroth ate sieve eth tarela Nellie Graham-Dent 
BEVIN, NGI hs is oa cece Soman py cet ante iene pie eee a ose Brandon Peters 
Fudge John, Covcorte soe s cmiaey oeemle Medeor a ences Walter Walker 
Algernon aVanvHOoten's sclsicias-sisteisie;einaioluviaie(s\aclalo wtelWielse Charles Brown 
A Sah GBs orasalornis win aio ot nacmalayawe MMe elaine arc Aautere eae ee Earl Redding 
RoberpaCorcoran (Bob) vactaseonsiacssnererice eee Ernest Glendinning 
(AIGVRIOTISRD IGT. a cycles a tiee's si pela teenie rareleserrisiniaastlate John Daly Murphy 
DheodoresWilloughb yy © ctejstesraretjareloie nese elie steieniaisiaie|<ieleieie John Park 
AM CAAGY Wrecsrernte wlasselaceisiais hone ices miatcisiareiceferatdicterie) e.astleniars Billy Kelly 
Manzeeny Wistar silersie's sieve cinieieratdlaelatattrtnaratanaaiere el iareierers aie Ann Milburn 


Friends of Peggy and Marcia—Madeline Calkins, Lillian Carmody, 
Sylvia Carol, Teddy Dauer, Frieda Dixon, Lila Dixon, Mary Grace, 
Eva Marie Gray, Mildred Morgan, Mabel Olsen, Jean Watson, 
Betty Wright. 

Act I.—Living Room of Judge Corcoran’s Home, Suburban New 

York. Act II.—Top Hole Golf Course, California. Act II].—Recep- 

tion Hall of the Club. 

Robert Corcoran, a rich man’s son, plays a good game 
of golf and is pretty handy with the Scotch and soda. 
Father throws him out and tells him he can’t come home 
until he earns a thousand dollars. Robert becomes a 
golf instructor in California and wins the thousand play- 
ing the champion between acts. Whereupon Marcia 


agrees to marry him. 


PIGS 


A comedy in three acts by Anne Morrison and Pat- 
terson McNutt. Produced by John Golden at the Little 
Theatre, New York, September 1, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Thomas HH, Atkins, Sr; sop .seasseeeweneet ese George Henry Trader 
Thomas Atkins: Jie Us esieesc vedios Pawn ees caslegiea a6: Wallace Ford 
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FIECLOMES UENCE LMM eer oareiaie omens lsistaicinetarn eeitaaeates aie Philip Barrison 
Cratidmaropencer enccsicascricatisnececess estore shui Maude Granger 
BUULE MAUI M OWE aelets b/ete «;siaieipteitrs © erelar aside lave oeginis laren at leis May Buckley 
Spencers Atking yy sete misiqeis's ciovsle sie oetnovicciiisae cate oes Alan Bunce 
IMildredyGushing Wha cos acaieicrece te cictoacaeicta eee siento sie Nydia Westman 
Menore wa stines went: ais'sisiosiare bo se hel sins weletiers botce ate Rosemary Hilton 
OMNI Pasties ine ates sreuysieis osteisteieicinis © nies <lersinnls @omeels James Kearney 
DPM OPULISOL w lotccnrele cietaicla evelesinite «cls stere cutee eiocisie Fred Malcolm 


Synopsis: Acts I and II.—The Atkins Living Room. Act III.— 
At the Hendricks Farm. 

Tommy Atkins, Jr., is convinced that if his father will 
loan him $250 he can make a small fortune by buying 
fifty pigs reported stricken with hog cholera, cure them 
and sell them at a profit. Mildred Cushing, his school- 
girl sweetheart, helps him raise the money by black- 
mailing a village vamp and the pork investment turns 
out a complete success. 


NERVES 


A play in three acts by John Farrar and Stephen 
Vincent Benet. Produced by William A. Brady, Jr., at 
the Comedy Theatre, New York, September 1, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


LAT EU lara tke Sho CROCS SL A IC RICO OSCR OCS IT Marie Curtis 
TACK COATES Ma ae sine memieite na isa © ais ais ee clei aisialireyn Kenneth MacKenna 
PRG GREAT srrstercist valet eve © ereivists cYoiw s/s) os le eleres oivissusisis}elerels(e Paul Kelly 
1 Te at BECO AOS eo Gn nner Oat GEA DGeOD oa Oc coi Winifred Lenihan 
Peele Overman. © ic iiss: ele sek ers ee be ace wr selene weenie Reed Brown 
Eee Keo SHLIT ETA al oeabatevebareteicheterstraiote| (6) o) sietalaiotslatebepeioneyst Henry Whittemore 
CP UMMEE MO LECR nes aie alulsis s olatssialataereleieie'elaip(« «tatmonrPiinases John McCauley 
MOD UTHALCH Ds eratts oa he te dtedanaclne she este aeeh ewes Humphrey Bogart 
Mary salalete severe icwetete Tore inVareicis aivialsisrers sexdoeis eavial Mataieisloteretate Barbara Kitson 
] Mary Phillips 
OatbagnO0n Goud coud OnOUk Judo didnudshai-aeKosod John Gray 
Cynthia Hyde 

ROGI Vie a cbse Seve Sadie co aNe eee cad G-Ue slew ese arriemnle Walter Baldwin 
GAIT Dare e rete cicie asia Ae ne char iniefedie diale' eis oe eetovel ha Wea ralerere Kyra Alanoya 
Mathew Anderson . ware ... Edward H. Wever 
Orderly err escitmtee toni talisen so se ahoeene selemaune T. C. Durham, Jr. 


Acts I and IIJ.—Living Room, Mrs. Hill’s Long Island Home, 
April, 1917, Act II].—Mess Room of the Tiger Squadron, France, 
1918. Staged by William A. Brady, Jr. 
Jack Coates and Ted Hill are boih in love with Peggy 
Thatch. When the war breaks, Ted is made captain of a 
Yale flying unit and gets Jack in, despite the fact that 
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Jack always has had difficulty controlling his nerves. 
At the front Jack’s nerve fails him. Goaded to action 
by Ted’s sneers he rises heroically to an emergency 
test and suffers the loss of his legs. This so appeals to 
the sympathy of Peggy that she throws Ted over and 
agrees to marry Jack. A year later, however, realizing 
the sacrifice his two best friends are making for him, 
Jack refuses to accept it and a happy compromise is 
effected. 


THE CHOCOLATE DANDIES 


A musical comedy in two acts by Noble Sissle and 
Lew Payton; music and lyrics by Sissle and Blake. 
Produced by B. C. Whitney at the Colonial Theatre, 
New York, September 1, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


AGH PIANO: oe ie lare ei cisisrelclaiolete velsinio stauatelsieie aie ele si¢isiows/sleteleie Eubie Blake 
Mandy ‘Green Silva nacclissv satipecea@mns eae evel c ts Amanda Randolph 
SATIN A <FAs0.'o evs akin dcigs eee m oem ores iis aie aia ovis svi Gwendolyn Feaster 
BlacksJoe: Jr. ines 2c SAE int aS GOODRICH Gp Or ieee Addison Carey 
Fhat Comiedy: Chiov: Girl”. cr dlosclesis «maccins cates Josephine Baker 
Struttin®. Drani Major’ \os''s eas ssiccs ow cleiae sca, cess sie J. Mardo Brown 
BO Splveas Fons s diecse op ssiestisits aes sitar 4 tale ce siarea cia oy W. A. Hann 
Mr. Hor. Brown \sccsasucedseteresvevelteee steers esis William Grundy 
Mra. (Hez Brown, yo. sens a ueanhs canienes deals Neel les eine t.4,c6 Inez Clough 
Angeline S5LO WRI + teine + /s:acanrielsainee nop eee sie bal e10s)¥.c'sreialele leis a's Lottie Gee 
Fessler Chas iy assis. ele Wes hem aise 4) oP ads vie’ /s(61ns Elizabeth Welsh 
WAGED odo bagntiebe Aunapodancoqooscecdnenn soaeronagG Valada Snow 
Unele ipl ctewas cts cna eh tecten coset neremnedn ne caansr es Fred Jennings 
Dobbyztickss vars. seeds ca lonecctieriecsinennw eects ot s/s Noble Sissle 
Dan Wacksonae aac). seen cclpriocoientercliteece rece. Ivan H. Browning 
Shorty Men ocserd-oisa sisi sie ciaeieidiacbiebietiawits osistereiete Ferdie Robinson 
VOHNMIEMWAISE «ir. ora ne, seeee sis eicletjeiamisielera saison cases eie)6 Russell Smith 
Mose: Washington. i isctelcicsisrsivin el ncrstelsiaiveicionteis lev sie pvicree « Lew Payton 
JOCAD OMENS atc cieenisiene anc sastn saisietisrteiels sierastela ane Johnny Hudgins 
Silas: Greenr, cs-iememalecuiclan can pioaiee tect ce eerie ee Lee J. Randall 
Bookmaker 2.2. ivauic sieve sisicee atetteeeovee tere cerentiscisis George Jones, Jr. 
Siappy) Wow, ahs onicnisiss wiciiectesoeee ceirasmeciaorieeins ints a's Charlie Davis 
Sandy Scarecrow's, Jockey™ «sisssieasinscesisnneslene Curtis Carpentier 
Jump 3Steady 1 ese sacecesuancepremeensee John Alexander, Chic Fisher 
Caehier Were ates -s/sieiestareteiste arstcte aie imines etcieiociaisiecie a Richard Cooper 
Bookkeeper vwitids seciniee cose nok ance onsee ete Percy Colston 
Draft Clerk ..... +ese>++ Claude Lawson 
Mischief ........ Mildred Smallwood 
Her Bunco Attorney isin, e.¥is\eieiate ninta sis’ Ga/eislslbiein'e © Lloyd Keyes 


A colored revue by the authors and composers of 


“Shuffle Along.” 


e 
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RAIN 


A revival of the play in three acts by John Colton and 
Clemence Randolph. Produced by Sam H. Harris at 
the Gaiety Theatre, New York, September 1, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


INQUEVOnGIEN risiaie:slarsieinsayavs aissercieiciels\six'cslece © sisters SieVON rare Kathryne Kennedy 
Native Policeman: 5 <i, )<.ccmaa vivo ss selma pierss « coamraaaritces ets Oka Bunda 
PNSTIVOS UG cite deirtaks. 4 vce ae teias aia acsiate rein an Howa—Owa—Llano Paulo 
A UROODR I etele oe trots ohieh ag Bees bie ie Cea eis ee wale a ne eee Emma Willcox 
Private Gripger Us Sanle Gis passe se ieieveie ssc ale vnsioemietnees Jack McKee 
Corporal. Hodgeson, U. S2M. Ce .ceccvasccvennvaecs's Harold Healy 
Sergeant O'Hara, Us S..M. Ge <..scnccanconctsateuns Robert Elliott 
UGE ES Ge arama et Geno gon enas OO eet Or DORM Cognac Rapley Holmes 
PEL MCP haily ee ctatattiore eth aiscecojnieisvtceieie xigiateloiitle wwieteehe ae Fritz Williams 
Dara, BleP Ras) ees acxiis.oretersiiihis wie v oeisieibsn e.zoreeR ene ¢ vebater Shirley King 
DEES VIA VIGSONN 5 aces sinie aics'eisisic bb 85K nee Wein are eae Catherine Brooke 
Quartermaster Bates of ‘“‘The Orduna” ............0005 John Rogers 
ARC1O SRORIISOR Re laraois oie kalcee oie sk ¢ ainle's\e:ne.o Viets 3 syefhio bis Jeanne Eagels 
Rev Alired Davidson siscsvcccececsew sseld beleive sisieresvie Robert Kelly 


Acts I, II and III.—The Hotel Store of Trader Joe Horn, on the 
Island of Tutuila, Port of Pago Pago, South Seas. Staged by John 
D. Williams. 


See “ Best Plays of 1922-1923.” 


STEPPING STONES 


A revival of the musical play of two acts. Music by 
Jerome Kern; lyrics by Anne Caldwell; book by Anne 
Caldwell and R. H. Burnside. Produced by Charles 
Dillingham at the Globe Theatre, New York, September 
1, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Deber vig reiclesiste sire’) sistatoretels oe) /o/0,» wie'es'elpirie|ole/ole sivisioyaiselaie Fred Stone 
WABCO OULVIO wiles Sateio cine cick 6 olviee.ce\s ors aleiem'biele ielainsaroietpisieiers Roy Hoyer 
QEOEDOW GEC « ccitecnlein sn aiv.c's 5 dale (ee o(esrialeisiein enainicierste Oscar Ragland 
MUOHAA | a fe's orcicleiwiate.cw sibel vin'2'e a0 tu uiciee eieres o(eu\vlsbwiv clus aiara John Lambert 
Richard Rllate rein nelslelcn vicidiv/eicle sie cs cleilatetn/ealgn(e anil Cynthia Foley 
Captain Baal (oe viviecie slels\tis.0.06 ct o1e10/es vp svereieieveinie(sie)b aise Frederic Tozere 
LANES Vile) JANA OUGDOU OSA DOOD COT OROC OHTA Oda. William Murray 
Gy DAY FAT ale lee erence ole craca.v/oieleleinsssisieie(sieieieGreine seyeleteieiniste Bert Jordan 
NAL O Moc ileiars clas eck ic icine: cicloie sidisiv ecle.avieiewsisleSismstyie cielo Willie Torpey 


PE HOULAIMGLOLd tite's vcs de-e/siaisale'sleeieie radeon 4 eee One George Herman 
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Rougette: Hood) oo ciccieeecinawiereis'sialsielsin's sloleieltrels ciele)s!ele/sie Dorothy Stone 
Widow Hood) | ins'ecs chee caghneadan oan cra keene Allen Stone 
Lupine oxo asic’e oe 0s ceree nye fn )p Vath pause tolaseisieoouelo cigitptelvin na, Hazel Glen 
Radiola. sacle thc cetcercscrctiitere ard enya wiatetciatatate ieica atte Primrose Caryll 
Mary: Beis «cette cea nes date Gis wisceiaaeetataiane ds atisteree Lucille Elmore 
Nareé, Marjorie: oi..05s0dalncicsee vucsitisisiesiets's gvitehplelsle sec Lydia Scott 
GCRarlotte! 's.0 ae schiddtcimeasys sthtemmans capriurm sass Francetta Malloy 
PD GIAITO Fe oaidatanve cia Weeiare stern oc arehitera/sraeureielaraleraiaiere event atvial ole /ers Jet Stanley 


Tiller Sunshine Girls 
Staged by R. H. Burnside. 


See “ Best Plays of 1923-1924.” 


THE HAUNTED HOUSE 
A farce in three acts by Owen Davis. Produced by 
Lewis and Gordon at the George M. Cohan Theatre, New 
York, September 2, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


OM ICEM B21) ania MS re TSO AIO Div Cin CICLO OITA OTCLO CARS CIO John Irwin 
PRO A BLIGO. eeteicelde sleek cence sinivetheal teers nisiccias cleciets Flora Sheffield 
She Groom ties esis china nee remeleeran ate cine a arrclesaiele Saxon Kling 
The Chanter vases ace eaclean rer clea winks eine ilant Leslie Adams 
WU A EG tntinoo pags Mop ddochatic iosodca0 SODCCOORDOOOD Isabel Withers 
Whe Novelists: o's sevice sila semis eieretes are ine sins etrisns Wallace Edinger 
fy TOL OS Co darcy chats td eB coe EM eh Isabel Leighton 
Whe Sherifl’ ssc: aca tas sleek Peseta praca. aay Denman Maley 
The: Milkrani ic cierecte viensletacisiaets ptm ects aaainleerte tare Arthur Aylsworth 
The Detectives 2 csc mcciacwi sees aatiietididersfe clone Dudley Clements 
es Bis thee. yer sisisitie:civistelag cinitisle elon isaac fatsiainia’ clea ia eae Frank Monroe 


Acts I, Il and III.—The Interior of a Summer Cottage at Cedar 
Point, Conn. Staged by Howard Lindsay. 


The Novelist has a habit of acting out his own plots. 
If he is writing a love story he is more or less mushy 
around the house. If it is a melodrama he is quite 
mysterious. Working out the plot of a haunted house 
yarn he mystifies, thrills, amuses and finally exposes 
most of the cast. 
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THE GREEN BEETLE 


A drama in three acts by John Willard. Produced by 
Kilbourn Gordon at the Klaw Theatre, New York, Sep- 
tember 2, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 

aleYnvolotayn) sfeia’s\ofavaleveCoiste (0:0) e) sieidis avez Velete/cielere/alatels Ian Maclaren 
.. Stephen Wright 
ae . Blanche Friderici 
Belen Chandos oi. betes cldalc denis cv.syec a saa soeareiettres Florence Fair 


Roberts Chandosty sy. scsisiviciers's s1b18 v’slsleicie oi viciele votive cicero Percy Moore 
(CaSO Ye tatalaretateterasabesiels eisete Sielems ve-srainicr 4)6\0 al e-arn oles metals etcreuiate Thomas Gunn 
PEGI “DA SLOT. Wise sicce  cloiewe aide cioitecclds e alaceemea eaten Louis Kimball 
EGU 7" sede s doses ettiona gondaer dou nnosenLs dhoe Conrad Cantzen 
Gers Haxterus cc sives tere eee cece tiet reese eae ive aan ere Edmund Elton 
PlSio NC handos gers icle' sleiaaae sieisioiersis/s's visis-o 6 sis’ be lltebletennie e Lee Patrick 


Acts I and IfI.—Curio Shop of Chang Hong, San Francisco. Act 
1i.—Bedroom in a Hotel Near Chinatown. 


Chang Hong, running a curio shop in San Francisco’s 
Chinatown, has been on the trail of Robert Chandos 
for years—ever since he (Chandos) betrayed and de- 
serted Chang’s sweetheart in a Tokio garden. Now 
Chandos is in Chinatown with his wife. In Chang’s 
shop Mrs. Chandes is drugged and Mr. Chandos made to 
collapse from a heart attack. Not content with this 
revenge Chang plans to ruin Chandos’ daughter. Fifteen 
years later she is in his power, but escapes through the 
intervention of Tom Baxter. 


ROSE-MARIE 


A musical comedy in two acts by Otto Harbach and 
Oscar Hammerstein, 2d; music by Rudolf Friml and 
Herbert Stothart. Produced by Arthur Hammerstein 
at the Imperial Theatre, New York, September 2, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Sergeant Malone ......csecseceeccecccsscesscesecees Arthur Deagon 
PAY Sagie! vag a hetcieietetdiave'o eieisieie. o's 's's'e 0 010) b.e14 seielsie/sls siers) Dorothy Mackaye 


Black Eagle ......csssecevccecsccvccsccvcssvecveses Arthur Ludwig 
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Frank Greene 


Edward Hawley ae 
Edward Ciannelli 


Emile La Flamme 


WHMGAS sivesie cane) vemusa's Bh siowiaMisiaiieues Pearl Regay 
Hard-Boiled Herman ....... Be ++. William Kent 
VATA) OMG. ccc dalges oin/ae « defusleie's'a sins sttulore nl savealesiesais ele Dennis King 
Mode-Marie Ga. Mlanime ‘sss aietse oe seem tinsiises a ctens dele ntets Mary Ellis 


CHOL BTANIGOY wsipcccs a tibe/siah' lar asieisisiecreiiete ie alvienalstaverelale Lela Bliss 

Act I.—Scenes include Lady Jane’s Hotel, Fond du Lac, Saskatche- 
wan, Canada; a Campfire in the Hills; a Pantomimic Vision of an 
Incident in Black Eagle’s Cabin; Totem Pole Lodge. Act II.—A 
Novelty Shop in Quebec; Grand Ballroom, Chateau Frontenac, 
Quebec; A Café on the River Front, Quebec; the Cellar of the Same 
Building, and ‘‘The Castle.’’ 


Rose-Marie La Flamme would a lot rather marry Jim 
Kenyon, who sings baritone, than Edward Hawley, who 
doesn’t sing much of anything, but sneers a good deal. 
But when it is made to appear that Jim has killed Black 
Eagle, and Rose-Marie either has to give him up to the 
law or promise to marry Hawley, she saves Jim. Later 
there is a satisfactory adjustment. 


THE PASSING SHOW OF 1924 


A musical revue. Book and lyrics by Harold 
Atteridge; music by Sigmund Romberg and Jean 
Schwartz. Produced by Lee and J. J. Shubert at the 
Winter Garden, New York, September 3, 1924. 


Principals engaged — 


James Barton Lulu McConnell 
George Hassell Olga Cook 

Allan Prior Dorothy Janice 
Jack Rose Eleanor Willems 
Harry McNaughton Joyce White 
Trado Twins Catherine Healy 
The Lockfords Barbette 

Herbert Ashton Harrington Sisters 
Tracy and Hay Mary Saxon 


Staged by J. C. Huffman. Supervised by J. J. Shubert. 
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BE YOURSELF 


A musical comedy in two acts by George S. Kaufman 
and Marc Connelly. Music by Lewis Gensler and Mil- 
ton Schwarzwald. Produced by Wilmer and Vincent at 
the Sam H. Harris Theatre, New York, September 3, 
1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Marjoriey Brenna iy sijcc siviesesie toi viereises saree versa Dorothy Whitmore 
Grandma) Sarals Brenan (460s ges ceeceeas cvs ce secesne Georgia Caine 
Joseph Peabody. Prescott asdcis;cialeiate o sts vistes eisiainaie.a cee e G. P. Huntley 
DAVIE TRODIMGDIL (oc'ngagioa'e oes sith ov.ey vieehys.siecnipee Barrett Greenwood 
DUAVC AWA ORICAL A ipiel ale Sestersia isicters acces e's so Acs Ge Vcd heltraaie Jack Donahue 
SONY HS RODIDSONs cise. carc\e 91> ele ictusisalojnwie byelsiate > vicuninishh o/ stele Queenie Smith 
Mustace brennan oscieie sis\o(cle'e slsie's esis es ve west atcare erties Jack Kearney 
MMordecati Brennan pieces sisi e phacaecisoeaieys oiciehs ai Biola otele Jay Wilson 


CUTS BLOWBANS. s.s's soles ces eink s ek asiectesicwple wee ... Ted Weller 
Hompy McLean yo... einnccdde se petwncans John Kearney 
Bull McLean ......... Ralph Brainard 
IBOEY. feclsccisisiee . Teddy Hudson 


Adam McLean +eeeesees James R. McCann 
Marjorie’s Girl Friends—Peggy Gillespie, Romona Kogan, Faith 
Cullen, Mabel Stanford, Ann Summers, Ruth Trott, Louise 
Wright, Edith Talbot, Christine Bernsman, Gladys Harris, Mollie 
Christie, Ray Smith, Helen Evans, Gladys Smith, Eleanor Dana, 
Florence Murphy, Peggy Anderson, Cleo Lombard, Mildred Brown. 
Acts I and II.—The Brennan Cottage in the Tennessee Moun- 
tains. Staged by William Collier. 


Matt McLean, travelling south through the Brennan 
country, discovers that there had been, some years 
before, a Brennan-McLean feud and that he is far from 
popular. He manages, with the help of Tony Robinson, 
to sing and dance his way out of trouble. 


THE TANTRUM 


A comedy in three acts by William F. Dugan and John 
Meehan. Produced by A. L. Jones and Morris Green 
at the Cort Theatre, New York, September 4, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
Mary Corone Paynter 
Harry .. Elmer Cornell 
JU) AOUEIEE BRIGHIONONO CORD ODO ADOTONAUOTOURC OOD OACOARadOS Phil White 
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Donrielly eco. ite cicie we ctealechetclelertls alt sie aslo ataielstsresyereatnd Frank Miller 
Mra, De. Pivot viva: cseese cas seeaviceussatwencuulagute Roberta Arnold 
Mire Da Pines caconc chs 8s ce den Cee ene PER RUe Nene hale st eaaieen Joe King 
Al. Yosh: ne 00 shin SS ania, s a at'en sma alee Vn cet eh lee khaslely Charles Kennedy 
INGES.. ona die kv 5 cian iors(e d mtive ache iein hestiaiinle siete atta 5 Hazele Burgess 
Barry Slavin (eens von deosnsc st cose oot aye ceehena wees Roy Gordon 
Marian Wo05pcta'e tis acuaPi~ oo 0c pen Pikeman mi aNale e pelcutiase Viola Leach 
Lew cswercccsie toes e online sent taeitersiscdela cre Will Deming 
LO AN CPI AOE ioe SOECE ck rica y OTA CADP Dana Desboro 
12 ar iat cee neni et ayteitcnas bie. Hock aeonriie Bobby Perkins 
DGrOUh nn Penh ivar cas esc em maw Dnata dee ics phec ne Helen Fowble 
WHSlOR-tavcrancvednensc «co veeniemnk Mente Mime 42s sbietecin s F.S. Merlin 


Act I.—At the Theatre and De Piper’s Home. Act II.—De Piper’s 
Home. Act III.—Lew’s Apartment. Staged by John Meehan. 


The De Pipers quarrel so much at home Mr. De 
Piper decides to invite his wife to the theatre the night 
he has reason to fear her wrath. She rounds on him 
there and threatens to do all sorts of things to him when 
she gets him home. But the play they see—which is a 
play within a play—is so much like their own home 
life, and teaches Mrs. De Piper such a lesson, that when 
the curtain falls she is in tears and willing to forgive Mr. 
De Piper practically everything. 


WHAT PRICE GLORY? 
A drama in three acts by Maxwell Anderson and Lau- 
rence Stallings. Produced by Arthur Hopkins at the 
Plymouth Theatre, New York, September 3, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Corporal) Gowdy, © s\c.ccieieiveltie slelale ole ule'ole's PbIvig'e vin olsiein 6 visio Brian Donlevy 
Corporal Kiper  ....cccccscccvcveservcccvevcesce Fuller Mellish, Jr. 
Corporal) Lipinsky (eyes orcis.scielsicsiesicrsinielelsiele (es clvieaitle vie’ George Tobias 
First Sergeant |\Quirtin ssns sstteigsetiestettniereeis staieisieretstoigiers William Boyd 
Captain Wlagg Wo. wncisicescice ene rose per iiesis ees slides Louis Wolheim 
Charmainede Ja) Cognac) sac cisisees cnive dere cet misiee ie Leyla Georgie 
Private’ Lewisohn’ -%2% c/s sir. sa slelvisielelotete estate slo's eesteis o's Sidney Elliott 
Dieuténant® Aldrich ) c./cvaystecisisistores pieces sa ely e so! cisisista/eierele Fay Roope 
Tiieutenant (Moores viecsic a ctsicicluememiecrieeisaiinatiecn cess Clyde North 
Lieutenant’ Schmidt) ce .scniso/svleleisie ctersleteisiecelsisieleiclenia'e Charles Costigan 
Gunnery Sergeant Sockkel ......+.eesseeeeeeeees Henry G. Shelvey 
Brryate| Mulcahy) iss asec uses Map io einielel ois c stele hs Jack MacGraw 
Sergeant, Fergueon . i..cs sve cisiete cauatesiesissincls eves James A. Devine 
As Brigade Banners gre snisiscsiedcleleeeietelace's eines hale John J. Cavanaugh 
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MonsioursPetendenia (Cognac giae 4. sictcjcrnicleicto 1 chai eieis aici Luis Alberni 
Another Erigade Runner 60 eiissc. esse cece svacieeos Arthur Campbell 
Brigadier General, Cokeley. 4.2,..'s cw vicar caiicerectencncvee Roy LaRue 
AT Coloreligis. « se aioe Sinbir’s o/caig s csiatate ele soMlets Se ne dele suse Keane Waters 
AD Eaprainumileicie's s'els sie ste ainic eee Solpinic.s kes sista hon aioe e William B. Smith 
A PEACULOCHARE acc biad tice sexed site sate ueted title sa oe ee Fred Brophy 
Another Wieutenant, (faisiec:-'s'siss)s0s sersicne'e tiebeateeele ster Thomas Buckley 
PAM GLAD aim Ne si otacictsic sisiee ore sieiaisletele ec cis ee come ete nines John C. Davis 
PROV ERE AnSoedocnD OOOO RNON TCOCTACCnACHbE parte Alfred Renaud 
OIRO Be oN ates UT he Sone alec titnan ec ee conte Keane Waters 
Pharmacist ae ately pasicescisternists avs s(s/nivia ce wisatee mee Thomas Sullivan 
Pientenant, Cunningham (<0 c\.0% 00.0 s0/ss0s sles vcs J. Merrill Holmes 
Weeutenamte Lam sprouts cise y's s/ereic sie sie elels ciel newer steers Robert Warner 


Act I.—Company Headquarters in a French Village in the Zone 
of Advance. Act II.—A Cellar in a Disputed Town. Act III.—The 
Bar at Cognac Pete’s. 


(See page 30.) 


THOROUGHBREDS 


A play in three acts by Lewis B. Ely and Sam Forrest. 
Produced by Sam H. Harris at the Vanderbilt Theatre, 
New York, September 8, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Shere omy Bourbon tabs sscisices eisls oe 4 oisie s6oislo.s .J K. Hutchinson 
ENGI AUC RON states [ecetnl wn ala ms oie amt Winl x pis dap i)e a ow Lngie wlolSi a John Litel 
BRO wate einldinve wiclulslala ni vintsiateiwinistaiavers’ vislare vic'aie eJelarsieie sinialn tele Ann Harding 
MissiaWitrc hoster Micrmtyistsis2)s\e (are sisie.sieiecis.6ossielole slainiew = Katherine Emmett 
BARS DALDCO ws chin tie cu naga d sls disleleicincin's eedecsie rales sisais Calvin Thomas 
WOON DUED Yami cintere wreteroiclola dverelalelelo esl l0leje-a)sfeinsie7es(s/= a William Corbett 
CES gt OC eA tea ACI COM DOGO DCTP Pe Iria George Marion 
EAM a ichitrers ciarsly oi startin sistas sings <ic kiaislo studs 6c ie\sipivle orb « Kathleen Graham 


Act I.—Sue’s Law Office at Tuckytown. Act II.—Judge Busby’s 
Library. Act III.—Miss Winchester’s Living Room. 


Sue Wynne, pretty and proud, takes up the practice of 
law in Tuckytown, Ky. Her first case is the defense of a 
shiftless old veterinary accused of horse stealing. As he 
tells his story, guardedly, the knowledge is forced upon 
Sue that the old fellow is her father. She had always 
known there was something wrong with her background. 
Her client tries his best to keep Sue in ignorance of their 
relationship, but she uncovers the truth and there is 
happiness at the curtain. 
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HIGH STAKES 


A melodrama in three acts by Willard Mack. Pro- 
duced by A. H. Woods at the Hudson Theatre, New 
York, September 9, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


(Richard Denno) sso 4 aes eiricuieetsinmteletarn cree wae Ooi Wilton Lackaye 
MUTT yy aces tine cteistr ge aveis,s o nala da calle visieereiainariets/sie hella Robert Vivian 
Dolly Lennon! hasisisans sas a whwele rp siceiveew ae etueletas.cleo ein Phebe Foster 
Rois deisalde: sateete dapssmhvintictts setae cists eves 'e Fleming Ward 
Joe, Lenmoty, ic:savan ss ot's 5 aces Panta teres ona Wale'eele Lowell Sherman 
Anne Cornwall. jo g.ic.c samanie ning wan seinie@ ainilee «:tra.5 save Sue MacManamy 


Acts I, II and II.—The Library of Richard Lennon’s Home on 
Madison Avenue, New York. 


Richard Lennon, twelve years a widower, sixty-five and 
lonely, marries Dolly, young, blonde and pleasantly 
vampish. Joe Lennon, Richard’s younger brother, a 
writing person given to irresolute ways and much alco- 
holic indulgence, suspects Dolly of being a cheater and 
a blackmailer. Before the evening is over he has proved 
both charges and cleared the house of rascals. 


THE MASK AND THE FACE 


A comedy in three acts by Chester Baily Fernald, 
adapted from the Italian, “La Maschera E Il Volto,” by 
Luigi Chiarelli. Produced by Brock Pemberton at the 
Bijou Theatre, New York, September 10, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


ADGirl Wie. cde catsie valsestha petit ssteerays ie eee naes Adele Thatcher-Shreve 
AS BOYu sins aiimactels sviseina ta cielpniseins eleeiaaisieeebe sce cies sere John Robert 
Pier Zanotti .... .. Lumsden Hare 
Judge Ugo Praga Charles Hampden 
Wanda Borelli .. . Beatrice Miles 


Luigi Banghi.)}jatavces Nes coda se ceiee soeitiee tect. Frederic Monti 
INEnia SZ AN OUEE ia Sic jslasm cisions cements mene wameteicisis esi. Ann Winston 
Géorges:Almairet’. seuss de cad cement crises oieetelee e Horace Braham 
DeliatRambri, ‘eases s wetnsiesmous eects eee Edith Campbell Walker 


Franco Spina’). sjc. secs sscianeaie cae Aslecws scenes +. Austin Fairman 
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Savane) Gea <acnicciehios MWR STW slaeWeie'de wie's ve 86s Catherine Willard 
Gount, Mario: Grazia: S557 inns ied ews violet 0's owenee William Faversham 
RAMA OB DMI NIiesi (eps takers, ints, Siscecaals aig ais wie-w shoei sieve eaniya etewia 6 Ashton Tonge 
EU ON OGA Ma wisisivalettal s aieinielsl ata isiaia sini late a) gre re eyubers Ginintesen ei oleae Maud Durand 
PAAR Mmerre eiclers aie’sicfeinte cieleseleicisicrecsicse: sue siele oltiereeer etree Robert Montgomery 


Acts I, II and III.—A Great Room in the House of Count Mario 
Grazia on the shore of Lake Como. 


Having sworn that he would kill any wife who de- 
ceived him, the Count Grazia is forced to make good 
when he discovers the Countess entertaining a gentleman 
friend in her rooms. The Count attempts to strangle the 
Countess, but thinks better of it and sends her away. 
He tells his friends, however, that he has killed her and 
thrown her body in the lake. Which leads to a comic 
funeral and the wife’s return, veiled, to watch herself 
buried. After which she proves her innocence and wins 
back the Count. 


EARL CARROLL’S VANITIES 


A musical revue in two acts; lyrics and music by Earl 


Carroll. 


Produced by Earl Carroll at the Music Box 


Theatre, New York, September 10, 1924. 


Principals engaged — 


Joe Cook Sophie Tucker 
Bert Rome Desiree Taylor 
Henry Dunn Margaret Davies 
John Miller Agnes Leonard 
James Mack Thelma Harvey 
Frank Leslie Kathryn Ray 
Eddie Leslie Johnny Cooke 
Albert Hawthorne Leo Conway 


Staged by Earl Carroll. 
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CONSCIENCE 


A drama in two acts by Don Mullally. Produced by 
A. H. Woods at the Belmont Theatre, New York, Sep- 
tember 11, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Jett Stewart bes icctte stare. cities eiiiwetaies cilatee desc siaitins Ray B. Collins 
Doc”, SeUMIOER <6 vee sccacaridnn ence Di seas aacena meee Robert Robson 
Madeline: 150s 08 eas pane scenes hele hy wame niente sc eetele sore Lillian Foster 
Mays Rallow sis'swntisreses nesyiotierinte cantina ete siattetateolelrints Rosemary King 
EEXPTOSsMaMie cerca) cisis'cesle cn siastapieuta deen se slsic snow Ser's Edward Power 
Clarida 27a20 datas cod ticleis state eiateleierareeioteiaisletnieistatetelefcleie:aavess Dan McCarthy 


Prologue and Epilogue—Jeff Stewart’s Cabin in the Yukon. Acts 
I and II.—Jeff’s Cottage in Anacordes, Washington, 1921. 


Jeff Stewart, hiding in the solitudes of the North, is 
haunted by shapes out of his past. They crowd in on 
him until in his delirium he lives again through his 
marriage with Madeline, his leaving her when he goes 
to look for work, his return to find her a prostitute, and 
his murder of her. He wakes from his vision, but as it 
recurs he follows the shape of Madeline into the snows to 
freeze. 


SCHEMERS 


A comedy in a prologue, three acts, and an epilogue 
by Dr. William Irving Sirovich. Produced by Herman 
Timberg at the Bayes Theatre, New York, September 
15, 1924, 


Cast of characters — 


Phi Tackson iy crises eisiele's\otels «sieve CAODOR AO CUDOOoBOGA William Barrows 
Ruths CHE ord tvs. sv: cterctele case custenate ctemiersteteraiare ai scerereteie ars Virginia Smith 
Marty, Rivas) o:z arcs olotviarstactsre>selsieis oiaieianiete tle biaiesein ots oleae Ralph Sipperly 
James Darlington! <7 '...secssinciessiseaa eases ses acters William Harrigan 
Alexander Gale | Geis. sion stonctaewetisaer sein ede tie tr ois isieie.6 John Saunders 
Alan Olcott wc cisnvisiviersisteieieteiorsieiestra teineiele steel sleirisl sis’ J. Moy Bennett 
Perry Ammond 0), «serra aso 01sec ere eitrasiciesioipasl ste ste oieeTars ie John Costello 
Ai Woody Brown cis.cis cts steistsistete entertain estan ateviee Leo Curley 
Alice: Gooper® vies secs seveie sclecionseiam ste meaiele sisi dissects Marie Carroll 
jane: Richards (2 msmctaviecn ee peameimeenece a Cra ae Peggy Allenby 
Miss O'Shaughnessy: te sinsciinee sin ceteeiiesirecweses oe Merle Stanton 
Miolet= Rae! <2. ccc tisiesteniedgsntuieetsetestnstsrscianaie tee leters Betty Loft 


Williain’ Howard: ).\osnscnistk aanemeteee omeccines setaae o Paul Harvey 
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LOPS ii c eivinietateeoie aieinte dad a bi¥ din. die's io wee w osha pranels stoke George J. Williams 
MIE COO er mals s sanicts » sieleoine sivitele ost sce elvis Blanche Chapman 

Prologue and Epilogue—Offices of James Darlington, a Theatrical 
Producer. Acts I and III.—Same as Prologue. Act II.—Green Room 
Adjoining Leading Lady’s Dressing Room. 

Marty Evans, press agent for James Darlington, the- 
atrical producer, tricks four dramatic critics into meet- 
ing at Darlington’s office to discuss a play. Once there 
he induces them to sit through a dress rehearsal of the 
play, the story of a young girl’s efforts to get a job in 
the Darlington production. At the end the critics insist 


it is a poor play. Which it is. 


IZZY 


A comedy in three acts by Mrs. Trimble Bradley and 
George Broadhurst. Produced by George Broadhurst at 
The Broahdurst Theatre, New York, September 16, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


SOLOMON ASKOVIECHY wise shicierslole!sisis'n ainleleisicrris:s sialetelee ate sieves Ralph Locke 
UGSAGHEEKOVICH 3156.0 p08 508,010 ce Vege eh ESG 5 wn S's ON Robert Leonard 
RTT BORON CC re ciolg otter re tie walk inin aie. deralnie (Cie aca vizis ifs is stele nate ae Sam Jaffe 
ADraham MskoOvitcH se secs os a eicresalols 0 vletaie’s:t cle) riaieiaisioye Jacob Kingsberry 
DEGCHE AGKOVICH: | Sued cued ¢s os's kissed crolsies elec eels os ve vie Ralph Belmont 
Rese ROMIWILOD moc airete costa wav eacsciness Smee sad aie's a een Jimmy Hussey 
Jacobusteimberg acces acistsisicsis an eieielee siecle siels Robert Middlemass 
BACK Talon cision wis ois ote. 9) spare a a aisle sa wreinsd vie a ereler ean Alfred Rigali 
Rawlingi Thayer 1% eee ciel «isles (ois cicis\e eie/sisis's wis.clsie siselel Kenneth Hunter 
PAPER MY GOINIMONSH Teleraeia se cle israel cleie/e\elp e'sle/ela'e ales) 0/e Fred Irving Lewis 
PEGE CO. J OF miiatersieis cic ares (eleie\siaisiplole cieidio.eiis’s\» a sia/cve'sjs/s/ajeve Isabelle Lowe 
Maid SC DESC) ann crete cre! clete/elejecsitatevaleinis | s\e'sis es anion ean Dodson Mitchell 
GES PAVE is vc aici sinaiehine sindiaualsinia,e raleinin Gini nle weenie Helene Lackaye 
PRUMEROMASD Gea eraaci dais <ayrds.clc ois sive dioieisc poet e< Kaas Richard Martin 


Prologue—Living Room in the Home of Solomon Iskovitch, Los 
Angeles, Cal. Act I.—Outside the Office of the President of The 
Magnificent Pictures Corporation. Acts II and III.—Mary Byrd’s 
apartment, Hotel Majestic, and Office of The Magnificent Pictures 
Corporation. Staged by Mrs. Trimble Bradley. 

Izzy Iskovitch, eighteen and ambitious, induces his 
five uncles to stake him for six months while he lands 
himself a job in Hollywood. He expects to become a 
great film magnate. He finally worms himself into the 
business, meets and assists Prudence Joy (born Rosen- 
blum) and showers happiness and success upon all his 


relatives. 
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GREENWICH VILLAGE FOLLIES 


A musical revue in two parts; lyrics by Cole Porter, 
Irving Cesar and John Murray Anderson; music by Cole 
Porter. Produced by The Bohemians, Inc., A. L. Jones 
and Morris Green, managing directors, at the Shubert 


Theatre, New York, September 16, 1924. 


Principals engaged — 


Vincent Lopez Rosie Dolly 
George Moran Jennie Dolly 
Charles Mack Dorothy Neville 
George Rasely Julia Silvers 
Don Barclay Billie de Rex 
George Christie Maisie Clifton 
Bobbe Arnst Roshanara 
James Clemons Ludmilla 

James Naulty Ethel Davies 
John Sheehan America Chedister 
Robert Alton Georgie Hale 


Staged by John Murray Anderson 


HASSARD SHORT’S RITZ REVUE 


A musical revue in two acts, produced at the Ritz 
Theatre, New York, September 17, 1924. 


Principals engaged — 


Raymond Hitchcock Charlotte Greenwood 
Tom Burke Myrtle Schaaf 

Hal Ford Madeline Fairbanks 
William Ladd Albertina Vitak 
Stanley Rogers Leila Ricard 

Jay Brennan Jackie Hurlbut 
Eddie Conrad . Dorothy Brown 
Chester Hale Adele McHatton 
William Simpson Elmer Brown 


Staged by Hassard Short. 
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MY SON 


A drama in three acts by Martha Stanley. Pro- 
duced by Gustav Blum, Inc., at the Princess Theatre, 
New York, September 17, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


CIGEMBICEN? osasdondbobooonopocdanascdonasnsuceas Marguerite Stuart 
a Baer Wie ate oie rise bd ban iese aie nleisiaye chelesanateisince ote Frederic Clayton 
Bilenyane exergy vets cieccis,siatetsislege(ols(e als taie(n,oleialgasteverole 24 sie Ts George MacQuarrie 
EMU SHO MOTIVE) tow des uzainiace < eiaiss/s6/s\e e eeeceels tis as ely vis ibe Herbert Clark 
Gaptain: Joe Dambyi “siete issisiscieis's/0sieuije's ere swres"iels vs eiu's Claude Cooper 
ROLG Yaoi It ee caisiats Naie/cio’s eieiate caine aicie e/elernleleisrets nisvortdie Martha Madison 
APA SULA a cant tihs oninit sis nei vis«'s ie cio Siem eee Joan Gordon 
PRA E Ste Geta GCs This i oleinle joie oinsecyisin pn lessinie. ss oats Margaret Shackelford 
Rateie Sait Sic sic ieevine lee area's t:c.s 3.00 0 sfite.sisitlersin oes es Sarah Truax 
HOMNPEs VArCGbe wings vcs scion aWiviedulee ss asie mewleat eves E. L. Fernandez 


Bathers—Billee Rudell, Vi Hill, William Hackett and Victor Kroetch 
Acts I, II and II.—Living Quarters and store of Ana Silva in a 
Seacoast Town of Cape Cod, Massachusetts. 

Ana Silver, Portuguese, keeper of a shop in a small 
seacoast town in Massachusetts, worships her son, 
Brauglio. But Brauglio, enamored of a fresh and en- 
ticing little flapper, Betty Smith, daughter of one of the 
richer summer visitors, steals jewels to finance a trip 
to New York, where he and Betty hope to become pro- 
fessional dancers. Convinced finally that her boy is the 
thief, Ana manages to have him shanghaied on a friendly 
whaler to serve two years before the mast, which she 
hopes will make a man of him. 


HASSAN 


A spectacle drama in four acts by James Elroy 
Flecker. Produced by A. L. Erlanger at the Knicker- 
bocker Theatre, New York, September 22, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
Bia scam caisiciertis cicGciesrsicitticpisiels « Bisse leis eitie sales elsieicceieisisig Randal Ayrton 
MOL Mies conn cele aha ace nas Xe ticwe sic givislels eg weenie Cate ele Deering Wells 
ABR 0 ease dino cle ve wv 0'e 6 piu win s'oro'e w 0 Wi ehelelaraucteiniass Simao eS Mary Nash 
BP OTC Vos sane ote escae wien A B. Arthur 


The Caliph, Haroun Al Raschid . James Dale 
A GHAM Mipioyeletceitiv.e sisicislowice.s.o.eieis elvis o's e\nio\eie sielaieisis 6, vin¢ . Murray Kinnell 
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Jalad. sivcksdaevetenen eneses ReGistinvon Walte wae aejae sine Arnold Lucy 
Maerur cvccccsscncnccesecneeereceseceaesinneewannes ives Denis Hoey 
Rab, Wriasévtes ocaccecn ta pv amgianesemiaaea cpaih cee we Douglas Burbidge 
Alder oy accandsett cep nasdun Pa ws.ce macaw snk Cased Virginia Lloyd 
Willow: \deildele canvass ov ewe vty ates sactiersb gar Geetns Pearl Bennett 
JRriper,. Geisaccsciaresssaty nove otdainints nine ete atpatetn sta We iais is oles 7ie Zelie Porter 
Tamarisk ..... dix'hi9.8's «0s ays ORs Siete shieamacele Mate ees ately Maureen Dilon 
Beggar Leaders ....cseesccsedenven Alois Havrilla, John T. Holding 
ATiY o Sapsrcate an cata crue itr cea s ate oleate sete si ttelleineraens Arthur Bowyer 
ADA Ook sv enhh saleton Avdee es MRA E cena w a velare Nese /eW' ean h's John Regan 
The Chief ‘of the Police) i. .desd crea va wees cis alacvinces . Henry Morrell 
The Captain of-the Military ic. eesurcecsecse ... Wictor Tandy 
 Horald Os 25.5. c8 wast ce sv uae even k anny pelle ce John T. Holding 
PORVATIONY siielelsicicie aialetssiecd Mat wicleaidiets/elsiaidicrelnicne Violet Kemble Cooper 
CHARACTERS AT THE CALIPH’S COURT 
The Prince of Basra... cccccvecsceess bo bogen Doon COnOeKd James Mace 
Ther Prince Of Damascus) 96:5 ear w siees aie ste es sane te’ Raymond O’Brien 
The Prince of Komiaty ess suse ns sexes sctiales's. 9s pega Richard Abbott 
The Governor of Khorasan vei clis selec os te cece es nee Bernard Savage 
A) Calignaphist. 4c cas aortas Rantemaren sees? kee a sta race vale Carl Rosa 
A Wrestle?t<,, pomsascsnne save staudguuv se gsaK se Re Herbert Borstwick 
Abu Nowa. tis ccdsvtccarnecarcroncene yeaneren fakes Dennis Esmonde 
The Rajah of, the Upper!Gangés' (i005 veicecscscn sce ceed Paul Dasher 
The Chinese Philosopher ci ci ccesstecescccssevesnnad John A. Regan 
AD ervishit «(oi 01 ciciete eleicje ee sisidiercte\sleco e\tpesists'sis/o0 William Rodney 


The Ambassador of the Empress Irene William Marr 
Acts I, II, III and 1IV.—Scenes in and around Old Bagdad. 
Staged by Basil Dean. 

Hassan, a poor, portly and middle-aged confectioner 
with the soul of a poet, seeks the favor of Yasmin, a 
gorgeous wanton. Repulsed, he sleeps on the steps of 
her house, is taken up by a fellow poet in the train of 
Haroun Al Raschid, the caliph, and thereafter started 
upon a midnight adventure which lands him finally in 
the palace the accepted friend of the caliph. He is 
later disillusioned, finding Haroun a cruel ruler. Has- 
san renounces pleasure seeking and goes in search of 
peace for his soul on the pilgrimage to Samarkand. 


LAZYBONES 


A play in three acts by Owen Davis. Produced by 
Sam H. Harris at the Vanderbilt Theatre, New York, Sep- 
tember 22, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
Martha Util (ars wales notte eae Aisi deiste Masse eare via wreve Amelia Gardner 
Lown Sigler Weoce cess Jacke ces ee ig elena ais (eietarers sins Willard Robertson 
Agnes Fanning. edlsuccers mavens tissbicleseveises sie - Beth Merrill 
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Belmar: Bea lister:, <s:0 vies sioc cv 0s cdecevpeatices . Charles C. Wilson 
Rebecca Fanning Elizabeth Patterson 
Steve Tuttle ... . George Abbott 
Ruth Fanning Leona Hogarth 


Kita acee  aeis es aes ’ Martha Bryan-Allen 
PORSIS DIOL V OISLOE Do oon a soe 55.0 og eee te wena CeO EN os ene Jean May 
MILO MRSUCRIO © cae sino Riatot als Cnat eee cin ea es cE eae s Allen H. Moore 


Acts I, II and III.—Exterior of the Tuttle Home at Milo, Maine, 
Spring, 1904 

Steve Tuttle, abnormally weary and a little shiftless 
from birth, comes home from a fishing trip with a 
month-old baby in a market basket. He found it, he 
says, up White Creek way and allows he and his mother 
will keep it. The neighbors are shocked and Steve's 
sweetheart breaks their engagement, believing the baby 
has something to do with Steve’s recent past. Eighteen 
years later, with the baby grown into Kit, a pretty and 
lovable orphan, Steve discovers that he loves his ward 
and is much surprised that she loves him. When her 
true parentage is revealed it is discovered her mother 
was the older sister of Steve’s distrusting sweetheart. 
She had gone to Boston to study music and learned 

about men from a handsome fellow who deserted her. 


GROUNDS FOR DIVORCE 


A play in three acts adapted by Guy Bolton from the 
Hungarian of Ernest Vajda. Produced by Henry Miller 
at the Empire Theatre, New York, September 23, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


[MIST UC ala sitiate ais bialevala'ete!ole'elo1e.0 stefo:ta 61 6:d)njsis ele luis! salsa) o\4¥o. rns Gladys Burgess 
OL RICGREE Voie onto ce susie PARKS alsceiey saw wavae vis ae ora/s H. Reeves-Smith 
Marianne Regnault .....ciceccecscvevecsceccscces Cora Witherspoon 
Denise Sorbier. ) oc np Vices dios see viccbe eens buceowesavanns Ina Claire 
BAD piatnsle Seis wiceva sis ee wei bith sires se Ne hi aewale Edward Reese 
Maurice Sorvbier | occiccs nc circus cecvensecessscsscnss Philip Merivale 
Marie Roget. cic cee cca cic. vee 6 alsices sia ee ndees vanewn wens Gladys Wilson 
Henriette Deschamps ........cscccceccecrssveseeves Bertha Belmore 
Marquis Guido Longoni .........ceeesecesecserce Georges Renavent 


Acts I and III.—The Salon of the Sorbiers’ Apartment, Paris. Act 
II.—Maurice Sorbier’s Study. 


Denise Sorbier is much in love with her husband, 
Maurice, the handsomest and most successful divorce 
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lawyer in Paris. But she rebels at his neglect of her 
and when her temper boils, throws an inkwell at him, 
misses and leaves. Later she takes the advice he has 
given other clients and applies for a divorce. A year 
later Maurice is about to marry Marianne. Denise, 
hearing this, literally flies back from Rome, reawakens 
Maurice’s desire for her and reéstablishes her romance. 


DEAR SIR 


A musical comedy in two acts by Edgar Selwyn; music 
by Jerome Kern; lyrics by Howard Dietz. Produced by 
Philip Goodman at the Times Square Theatre, New 
York, September 23, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Oliver! Russell: /cjaictn'clcieate:ala stat satvlole\siernla o\eln le olvisteieiete, <iclals George Sweet 
Louis, Maitre d’Hotel at Sherry’s .......eeeeeeeeee Arthur Lipson 
Maddie sitar” src cieisistol stetelo’s sletelotetave sleisiatorsieisturatesiet® otnie o's) ors Oscar Shaw 
Dorothy Fairy % 507 aici sels sls (esceisip sieivin Valscterelsisioi= bin Genevieve Tobin 
‘Andrew Bloxomil #.scaercsce cen camer aeteacisayect aries Walter Catlett 
Ao Waiter Faces ccisreislsiclelalviclotslctalv stele ois pattie oiritolelsioie aa Francis Murphy 
Sulkie: Sewell, cq jsacaertetaciosin dovststasteccae toreteletestelsts, Kathlene Martyn 
DE eA ROR eISGCIOAOD SOr OC CIGO. ahs BIGTIDC Gao COOP CIOAEe Joseph Allen 
Gladys Barclays das. aciataacinadedanemacte cesteias Helen Carrington 
LO eR ApOCHESBc Gob aciachtacnbes: «node yboS enndppaeeEdoG Clair Luce 
Plerrote (eatin achsaisioetatvdom eae ele « eitanae wastes, veleleraele Ritchy Craig 


Act I.—Sherry’s and the Park Avenue Street Fair. Act Il.—Laddie 
Munn’s Long Island Residence. 


Laddie Munn, socially smart and an acknowledged 
beau, is repulsed by Dorothy Fair, a sweetly proper 
debutante. At a Park Avenue fair, Laddie bids in Doro- 
thy’s services for a week at a society auction. She goes 
to his country house as a maid, sings and dances with 
him for an act, and is ready to marry him at the finale. 
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A comedy in three acts by George S. Kaufman and 
Edna Ferber. Produced by Winthrop Ames at the Booth 


Theatre, New York, September 24, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


WAN Corey laas a tinvic atkins sicfe's vellteveteeeardio decedent Antoinette Perry 
Nettion Minicktan irene siciitarscicalsis sisters sieisiselele rece iee os Phyllis Povah 
FATIIIG pleienin clone a cee usta sale sas ea shia ete harteerten ets Beatrice Moreland 
PMR COREY 27s acorssts «coat aiesre sche oa hele oe ama aie .... Sydney Booth 
Fred Minick .... Frederic Burt 
Old Man Minick rie LO. deggie 
Al Diamond ..... Ralph Bunker 
Marge Diamond Myra Hampton 
Wala ele cieleis oye cvietlote sini ocieiviaiele sls's's slewae qeictammrvte ene ores Emma Wise 
IMisy Dietemoter siavsiaisistsjateverssele olelaisiofer ois, ers .61 ons 0 lepales Charles R. Burrows 
Mrs Prices latecle ea creas atotleree cain tcteraiecematelea everett oe tere Thomas Meegan 
MirssrSmallyid go sitet ctr siele vie tipo arieis) tsieicieenitieciee Lavinia Shannon 
Mies’ Crackeonwald eaves csisienisl sale ciele's/o1s o\010\s vin.eieis aeisieleis Mary Hubbard 
Mise IpPiNcOvy trace se stercralcts « oincie's sie'd wieleiece atehiniets alate Jessie Graham 
Miss Stack 2.00... De ise niaainists «nine wiaininis einbie pr <e'etemnis Ann Winslow 


Synopsis: Acts I, II and III.—Living Room of Fred and Nettie 


Minick’s Apartment, 5218 South Park Avenue, Chicago. 


(See page 342.) 


THE LITTLE ANGEL 


A comedy in three acts by Ernest Vajda; adapted from 
the Hungarian of J. Jacobus. Produced by Brock Pem- 
berton at the Frazee Theatre, New York, September 27, 


1924. 

Cast of characters — 
Sarah Bornemissza ........-. aie cisee adore Ob eed teenie ele Clare Eames 
Stephen Toth ....:c.ccescccccscsecccccees Mialsleaie sete Edward Emery 
PATTIE a Meera iclaceraiciaictolecs ines vi e{eis) sicis ie (ave sine \eleleielsve s/averexeiara/s) Mildred Macleod 
Doctor John Bornemissza ....-.ecerecesseescsroees Moffat Johnston 
A, Peasant, Girl) 0660.0 cccccece eens REE Mea CA ie eon Elizabeth Taylor 
UR LLAW [CK Mle cis iais/ sie oioie/sieie.cie 010 «c,e:n.01e 6 4\610 eins elpiaisieisie C. H. Croker-King 
Baron Pompeius Pereny .....--- +++. John H, Brewer 


Baron Pompeius Pereny, Jr. ...-eeseveesecreeeceee Edward Crandall 
n Sarah Bornemissza’s 


Acts I, II and IlI—The Living Room 
Farmhouse. Near Budapest, Hungary. 


Brought up in complete ignorance of the laws of life 
and the ways of handsome young barons, Anita, attend- 
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ing her first ball, faints in the arms of Baron Pompeius 
Pereny, Jr., when he takes her to an ante-room to recover 
from a spell of dizziness. She can remember nothing 
more of the incident. Eight weeks later the family doc- 
tor discovers her condition to be at least interesting. An 
attempt to force the young baron to make good his wrong 
finds him claiming to be the victim of Anita’s assumed 
innocence, but when he discovers how sweetly pure she 
really is he readily agrees to marry her. 


THAT AWFUL MRS. EATON 


A drama in three acts by John Farrar and Stephen 
Vincent Benet. Produced by William A. Brady at the 
Morosco Theatre, New York, September 29, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Colonel, Towson, cases cipsiowisdiere sieisie.cierseisisis/e c\sisleinie seloisie Henry Crosby 
Richard: Hibsoneraapi.isstsseneniesltere tenis aelee doleina'e « ac 8ya16 Franklyn Fox 
Street Fiddler» 15. cvuceewavs vase reas Virginia Howell 
Major William B. Taylor ‘ - Minor Watson 


Mordecai Noah 
Andrew Jackson 


. Frank Andrews 
Frank McGlynn 


U iran ieisisleteroters ote storlele eters Walter Young 
Daft (Green: | gucics sist dcceainers : Ulric B. Collins 
Emily: Doneleor es sims veces sae es saey Ditreiniere siterseis sta oieta's Joyce Borden 
JohnG. Calhoun tire sa aciressesicicis Kiela pia «:avaleleleis?eie siete Elmer Grandin 
Peggy, Ot Neall Batont is cccseie seleisistacinnaineateles oles Katherine Alexander 
Martin Van Buren, Secretary of State........... «+... Robert Wayne 
John Henry Eaton, Secretary of War........,...- William R. Randall 
Mig, Pibson icici. %a saris siete elote sietetrinereisctore sigierelsie.s, oie Mary Ellen Ryan 
Dra. Spragae > vccat cadet eee sree neo eaten ne Virginia Howell 
Mrs. Berrionitin. > ceidcniaet versaiers njalbicisiae oiele setaislsseietes Mary Tayloe 
Mre, “Everett -%-.<:in-ctsw sins srsteo ties tanec oie seis siete Margaret Armstrong 
Mra, Branch. Jilicecetres OancOAdac arinerodohincSonnG ed Lota Sanders 
Mig, Ingham! cn vaste tenis tmnt Clifford Sellers 
Mrs.) John’; Calhoun). s-ssscsucsies SPSHAOO TC Isabel O’Madigan 
Mary, Vaughan —s.csnenniunt neseeeeeeee earns Margot Lester 
John McPherson Berrien, Attorney General .-E. E. Pollock 
John Branch, Secretary of the Navy..... ShraGieitiaacee sete Frank Andrews 
Samuel D. Ingham, Secretary of the Treasury....... H. G. Emerson 
William Taylor Barry, Postmaster General ............. Lou Turner 
Sir Charles Vaughan, British Ambassador ......... Herbert Bunston 
Dr, Campbells. os wensv ce Sek oe Re William Wolcott 
U.S. Senator Peleg~ Sprague sennscemertertievisios san ee James Bliss 
Major-General Alexander Macomb .........+.+seeeeees Harry Davies 
Commodore John Rodgers ......-e+eeeeeeeeees Thomas H. Wenning 


Mrs. John Quincy Adams .......sceeeceess Cordelia Howard Aiken 
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MreprHenty, Clay, ia.'s oat srs 0's a/ecisisin antes Seinene aban oan Laura Brittan 
DAniel Webster acer coccesisssanst cme emer tectie Lee Begg 

Mrs; Daniel Webster Vaiss as7 seirdaena act oe -»+» Kirah Markham 

Dollye Madison peice cecwiansie saa rece a ene eaeeee Mary Allen 

Act I.—Public Room of the Indian Queen Tavern, Jackson’s 

" Room, and Terrace of Mrs. John C. Calhoun’s Residence. Act II.— 


The President’s Study in the White House. Act IIJ.—Blue Room at 
the White House. During Andrew Jackson’s First Presidential Term. 

An historical drama embracing the principal incidents 
of President Andrew Jackson’s determined campaign to 
force the wives of his cabinet ministers to accept Peggy 
O’Neal Eaton as their social equal, even though she had 
been the daughter of a tavern keeper. It begins with a 
duel in which Major Taylor defends Peg’s name against 
the slurs of Hibson, and ends with the White House re- 
ception at which Old Hickory presents Peg as the hostess 
of the occasion. 


THE BUSYBODY 


A comedy in three acts by Dorrance Davis. Produced 
by George Choos at the Bijou Theatre, New York, Sep- 
tember 29, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Sally Culpepper Wisee.ssscsccccecsnves Ricicls satntsies ators Helen Stewart 
Archibald Stubbs; wees. cssiewsccesvecscccccveeves . William Leonard 
PEO Siete doe ndewcnniate news mainte @ eatetsial Oisieie aletais te einistatet Florence Denman 
Mrs. Cornelia Culpepper ....cscocscccvcrcsccvvevcvccses Ada Lewis 
Edward Culpepper .....6.cccccssscencevcrcccssnsens Nelan H. Japp 
Rosamond Rossmore ......sssseesceessessssesess Josephine Whittell 
Minerva Culpepper ........cccccccccccavencsscrce Mildred Florence 
Mise Hammer (0.0. care cih sa vc e'sw ce base's cee as ons cwaeimeils Lisle Leigh 
PrOvessor Kelp oie. scce ve vs cien suis vec p pieces ss sie veesieen seine Basil West 
Ernesy (Cadman. jie ciseleaciecs'sselea . Harry C. Bannister 
The Lady Across the Hall .. .. Josephine Drake 
PEST ANILON. © ic cusicsclore:siviotessia‘ss . Joseph Guthrie 
Ignatius J. Cassidy .....+,.seseeeeceeerercseeetececs Edward Keane 
The Woman Downstairs .....-.ccccesovseacescocsace Minnie Stanley 
IA Bete ctlye uieteintes sic tei es\ainiais 41s 0:4 a10 0 0!)n/eie/gie wievalels vieisisln Dan Marlowe 
Another Detective ......scccsccccccccccersssccsvscce Fred Richards 


Acts I, II and JII.—Living Room of Mrs. Culpepper’s Riverside 
Drive Apartment. Staged by Clarke Silvernail. 
Mrs. Cornelia Culpepper resents her daughter Min- 
erva’s cultural ambitions and interferes with her friend- 
ships and love affair. She also messes in the affairs of 
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her other more normal children. Which brings on com- 
plications the day there are guests present and the cook 
drops a tray of dishes on the head of the janitor. The 
neighbors decide there is a liquor party on and the 
police interfere. Explanations and love clinches follow. 


MADE FOR EACH OTHER 


A comedy in three acts by John Clements and L. 
WeStervelt. Produced by Upson Rose at the Fifty-second 
Street Theatre, New York, September 29, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Mra. WiLCatOn sicicie’n\e.c/s/elelelelnisiilelersisyoleialoleloreidivie|aleleiniele/ei«iels Maida Reade 
Fannie May) Carroll aici «ic vsneisieis « sieisisdiceisielsleivicie'eielsis\a/e Anita Walton 
Patricia: Wheaton: <icis'visisie'o:slow!cs'a'cistatete <\olnieisioveve's aisle “Boots’’ Wooster 
Ray Crowlyy © sasiennceneenc masinislesoihiesledgama e seiewierse Richard Farrell 
Gideon” Wheaton’ ioe sicanes ss sileslaislasfeloia's alsievicsie ws cle Aubrie Beattie 
Charlie Billings. 2. sicccts detsiscied ¢ia'sielsicrsiep states 4ivie's'e.n(e0's10 Upson Rose 
Reggie HMawkitie acsnca sens ec moenarisaits seas see Francis M. Casey 
POMP OLETUNG: ss civ roles nid sindelsinls ea neis sre eeie Pals a's Richard Harraday 
CeOrge as a\cisisielviste siete ila siaeteisliee rae »»»- Frank I, Frayne 
Betty Hallowell (Girl Thief) Helene Sinnott 
Pitre ‘OM Cer Ws sjeie.0 orice et Oke le a 21s eta sei « Ssieyaio\w siete) oie) os Frank Hilton 


BabGillavan gic ccis'slatorteltistsisisie'a a cielaiateretateta eto evateisie relate) sisyalele Faith Gage 
Acts I and II.—Wheaton’s Home on the Hudson. Act III.— 
Crosby’s Studio in New York 
The adventures of a bridegroom-to-be who is shang- 
haied by his rival the night of the wedding. Trying to 
lie his way out of his difficulties, he sinks deeper and 
deeper until released at curtain time. 


THE FAR CRY 


A drama in three acts by Arthur Richman. Produced 
by Robert Milton at the Cort Theatre, New York, Sep- 
tember 30, 1924. 


. Cast of characters — 


Eouise-Mareh. | stsjresctetoansinecls mamesiemcite it stasis Winifred Harris 
Natalie Perry ... .... Leonore Harris 
Eaxoline: vcs oaejsierjaiie vaieteae eae alters teeaee ee ot sein aise Alice John 
Max Fraisier) /.)5 cv sack oe csmmeia meals mtate aise atetellale Jose Alessandro 
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PAL IGMUAINC LOG: Mavavalersia,otaye slareicrolern cyeate oisiviete meave eleioia cicte George Thorpe 
CIAITE gq IBTE eisai ie sic icone see cain ccniete certite sae ek Margalo Gillmore 
DC KAC lay Poul siitatsieis, cere sleteressielvio, aleie's ovale nial oravaneits Kenneth MacKenna 
SWE Maraw NaS oi rreroletets} iia ciate. aieve!s syeisloreraje:ctaywreeraichve aiatate Yate Claude King 
ATO VOIWILIAVUOR IN He aiateiriciorcs ojoleivie, © e's vioraietorn (oleteieltiete alcne ele Lucille Watson 
DTar Gavotte tates ate cteleta ceyo\c ol Yoreteleiciate ate e'aelovete abevents Michelette Burani 
Count Pilippo Sturdut) .jicttosocts crise eee assaele Frederick Worlock 


Acts I and III.—A hotel in Paris. Act II.—A villa near Florence. 


Louise Marsh and her daughter Claire, living in Paris 
for several years to give Claire the advantages of the 
foreign contacts, have only a remittance interest in 
Julian Marsh, the husband and father. Mrs. Marsh 
has acquired a French lover and Claire, having married 
the worthless Max Fraisier, has divorced him. Claire 
threatens to try for complete freedom by taking up 
with whatever man she happens to admire, including 
young Dick Clayton, American art student, who has 
been neglecting his work for her. The arrival of Julian 
Marsh and his attempts to save his daughter drive the 
girl to fly with Dick to Florence, and later to quit Dick 
to meet an attractive Italian count. She is found by her 
father and convinced of her foolish wrongheadedness 
before it is too late. 


BEWITCHED 


A play in three acts by Edward Sheldon and Sidney 
Howard. Produced by John Cromwell, Inc., at the 
National Theatre, New York, October 1, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


The Aviator cscscscccccccccccrcverccsccevecesescvece Glenn Anders 
Tho Marquis .....ccscccseccescesevencoecvccsscccevsss Jose Ruben 
A Native of the Enchanted Forest ..sssesssseseereeeee Albert Hall 
RNOUNOT ced Givapsiccpcccestccesseuseeus sie cleasinciots Robert Forsythe 
Still Another ocprcecccoccccccsvccscsccvevcisieeseces William Griffith 
One More ...ccccccrccccvcccrcscrcccvcererescsccses Willard Collins 
PER SUG Trl era's ae aiciasic ero-tio.c.e nie oles e.sje.sisisieesisieleleinie siete Florence Eldridge 
A MEVAELOL: foc cinla aivie vr 9. osieiein oieeice6 sea les pia a\u/e/e\e e's 0 ela Willard Collins 
PREG DUTIORMis is c/c/s\e/t\e vie cists e'e ce \eic'a «/u :4/s)8ieie\s)sie(ojelelela\a,elefe Joseph Bingham 
The Husband .......cccesccccsssseccceserercesvces Joseph Sweeney 


A Victim of the Cosmic Urge «.-seseseveseeeveuns William Griffith 
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recite Wieder nas ates sors tach sastaselim alain plata meiranin oleate George Williams 
Sell’ Annthar Ges wis evsouccneapesa tnecmieaneaen Stanley Landahl 
6 MOP e ig y distin. exnsth a wasnvinnine es cette ein anette Edwin Caldwell 
CASHIN aS 6 Wires aistaie'ss7iciere.a/migraGvors ingn,sruptemrerelerait PTeIM ein sient Carol Benezet 
WA AGREE, sic wis cn a cle knseieie anime eames Surtend Herbert Westman 


Prologue and Epilogue—The Salle des Gardes of the Chateau de 
Magny. Act I.—The Enchanted Forest. Act II.—The Sorcerer’s 
House. Act IJI—On the Mountain Top. 


A Boston aviator, crashing through a French forest, 
takes refuge in a strange castle, hears a weird story of 
the enchanted forest and the beautiful sorceress who 
lives there awaiting the coming of her lover. When he 
sleeps he dreams of meeting the sorceress, and of her 
leading him to the castle, where her grandfather, a 
greater sorcerer than she, imprisons all daring young 
men who come in search of the girl. Next morning he 
awakes and recognizes in the beautiful girl who serves 
his breakfast the heroine of his dreams. 


GREAT MUSIC 
A melodrama by Martin Brown. Produced by George 
Backer at the Earl Carroll Theatre, New York, October 
4, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Eiriks Mane iiaiars ssleisisieis'siatatslalere: cfatsiche’s adleivaieiatste's'«!sisin ie siereic's Tom Powers 
Rhea: der Lormae 93 o.s:0.s.n0 se osia Saag cies am we wives gate Christine Norman 
Mya. Fane: §2 iiic vededineia scene ene tc memes eee nels Florence Johnstone 
Rhoda (‘Vaensittart. Wincccaeh esenene rater arses kan a~eel Olga Lee 
Footman’ 2 os civs. steerer s siaisa ia cisite as eee sr aaiaraia cre eres William Janney 
Miss Baneiee.. cc ccnccace:s cinetineaan sire sealer ease erste a Hugh Chilvers 
Carita: Zell“ sr iiercis eceseaievctererctetoreaieisie arseiernstelore siete niohels ie Leonore Sorsby 
Andre: Perawle \« scc25 s/anivisziens ois pit alee de ensterakeae ores Benjamin Lovett 
LY COT CR A ON Iara ae haar ricitor tid ori Stephane De Leger 
Prudence. Badét: (7.56. d ces ageaeueen aa uclecenamatine Adelaide Wilson 
DIAN o:cloe.clavie’s.a:0: sisjerp bes ela ares ea eT Ea eee ae Ena rate Lage Monif 
Marcelo irisie'sis csie'cit eke ssi e wninaine ie eae eee eae eae Marcel Rousseau 
A Gentleman, icc cieta sas cee oceae te mearite tines ctnee Alfred Hesse 
BOUIS So vis;s ate te Dees Oost AERTS BIT EE EOE eT Edward La Roche 
Sinione: Berg *'a'</ci/ ves oc ciara distolers Ooiaretate cee eteeaces trata evaletsinsts Betty Alden 
SUM pSON. Fewidvsries oacleivieweaeee once SoU ERT eee Oven John Lott 
Fabling os c.¢ cp vec vinlowio tidcniinl staal aciottenes elesaleyes ek imeree Leah La Roux 
DMATIG ors j-'o cinco o1t;aieca.o\stene/odinie a abien Selare se ents tlemale nanos Josephine Wehn 


lo biel Cialal sheleletalalcloterste eiattree metete st sietinte ate Helen Ware 


Ere 
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HL OEbeLtny O92 66 partc.nis ch icterhieaoisiocah sc tivtey is trustees ot ais Herbert Belmore 
oF OLEMCEAUAINE Sun ti agicie ous vetin Cee Neg ue mete Ob GRe Suzanne Powers 
WDOCUGHIFDTAVeLB Bs islorsysis:sievoia sais !elems ole weitere ce anise ue B. N. Lewin 
PERDUE rei teterjeharsieciststie eis aes a atarerPecle sie) OcleeToes Harriet Steeling 
GCOgUainA estate abosiis atest ccmet siesta nisicce eds aati et oe Dorothy Day 
OMICS te oretarsielsrasiciois sisis.s as ia oisielets oacsine kw ieiaieehtsig 3 Harry Gresham 


Theme—A Suite in the Piazza Pollazzi in Rome. Scherzo—‘‘Le 
Cocon” in Paris. Largo—The White Street of Pleasure in Port 
Said. Rhapsodie and Finale—A House on Nuha-Hiva in the Mar- 
quesas Islands. 


Erik Fane, a youthful composer, has been granted a 
year in Rome‘to justify his belief that he is capable of 
composing great music. The year up, his father comes 
for him, but Erik runs away to Paris with Rhea de 
Lorme, hoping there to achieve his aspirations. Rhea, 
worldly and erotic, disappoints him, they quarrel and 
dissipation leads him through many gutters to the Mar- 
quesas islands. There he discovers that he is leprous 
and doomed to a lingering death. His last prayer for a 
chance to set down the great music he has heard so 
faintly all his life is answered in the hour of his final 
physical defeat. 


JUDY DROPS IN 


A comedy in three acts by Mark Swan. Produced by 
John Henry Mears at the Punch and Judy Theatre, New 
York, October 4, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


SPOHI PDN LOLA wie ciela'e can )nlaiels (aise sialic, viele|s eje/iviejeiee eeie ls aie George Meeker 
Dick Weatherby <0. .ccccccccccesccecvccevereccos Edward H. Wever 
BLaTTVAStADLOD Me vielen scien os eieieiervalge siecle weiciee aes ae Frank Beaston 
Bridget Maguire ............-ccccccccerccssccccesccssees Lida Kane 
Jack Lethbridge. 0... 0. cnssccccccccesessevercvecees Donald Gallaher 
Judy Drammond 5.0. ccc cccccscccucveccscsssverevns Marian Mears 
Nathan Gridley ........0..scccceccscvovscvsccsecs Walter Soderling 
Lucia Hunter-Madison ......eeseeeeecseceeeteereece Hazele Burgess 
Mathew Lethbridge ........-+eeseeeeeeeveererees Theodore Babcock 


Acts I, II and II].—A Studio Apartment Known as The Rookery 
in Greenwich Village, New York. 


Judy Drummond, staying out later than her step- 
father approves, is afraid to go home. Seeking shelter 
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at the Greenwich Village studio of Tom, Dick and 
Harry, the boys retire and let her make herself at home. 
Next day, chaperoned by the housekeeper, she stays on 
and takes care of them, falling in love, finally with a 
fourth chum, Jack Lethbridge, who is rich and socially 
prominent, but keen to marry her. 


THE FAKE 
A drama in four acts by Frederick Lonsdale. Pro- 
duced by A. H. Woods at the Hudson Theatre, New 
York, October 6, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Dr. Hesketh Pointer, Mi. Pe sci cteesissiviesccipieiciss ein een Harry Neville 
Sir Thomas Moorgate, M.D. ....secceseceeceees Reynolds Denniston 
Krnest Stanton,) MCR. we seslaicleaccreelss falvivie sie sister 'ersice Orlando Daly 
Clifford Hope (Seuss enrsccnncce ses nsumenee ies se ie de ea John Williams 
Mrs. Hesketh Pointer. c.csarieclowlers aics\d apie n dbisis x =s10 Pauline Whitson 
Mavis Stanton oc esse sicstewnaiciena de weiee tues euvie sin e's5 Frieda Inescort 
IV MURS ice ates cainioisrerevetetats nisis acolelele nipeinivisie sista aninias) sae) sa Boyd Davis 
Mrs, jotanitomemscres, ste clsieeesiers . Evelyn Walsh Hall 
The Hon. Gerrard Pillick .. cccadcevesaccapederres< os Frank Conroy 
Geoffrey ‘Sands. (isso cccneticusscomene dsisccwslor sre se Godfrey Tearle 
AD Parlomisid. Ws suc ccaos were orcle cabienioniste teases ssa oe Marion Allen 


Aye Waitress oo 55,acts'9 ses aiaraiste ssleteen areata api eae wale Una O’Connor 

Acts I and IV.—Ernest Stanton’s Home in London. Act II.— 
Gerrard Pillick’s Home in the Country. Act III.—A Sitting Room in a 
Hotel at St. Margaret’s Bay. Staged by Frank Reicher. 


Ernest Stanton, M. P., socially and politically ambi- 
tious, insists his daughter, Mavis Stanton, shall marry 
Sir Gerrard Pillick, even though he knows Sir Gerrard is 
a rotter, addicted to both drugs and liquor. Geoffrey 
Sands, disgusted with Stanton, “the fake,” and made 
unhappy by Mavis Stanton’s tragedy, deliberately tries 
to get Pillick to make way with himself. Failing in 
this he puts poison in his drink after establishing a per- 
fect alibi for himself. 
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THE GRAB BAG 


A musical revue in two acts. “Book, lyrics and music 
by Ed Wynn. Produced by Ed Wynn at the Globe 
Theatre, New York, October 6, 1924. 


Principals engaged — 


Ed Wynn Janet Velie 

Jay Velie Katherine Witchie 
Ralph Riggs Marian Fairbanks 
Albert Shaw Janet Adair 
Samuel Lee Aileen Hamilton 
William Earl Ormond Sisters 
Francis Bell Tom Nip 

The Le Grohs Volga Boys 


Jos. Schrode 
Staged by Ed Wynn. 


THE RED FALCON 


A drama in three acts by Mrs. Trimble Bradley and 
George Broadhurst. Produced by George Broadhurst 
at the Broadhurst Theatre, New York, October 7, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
IN THE PROLOGUE 


New Mother Superior sisisjeciecsice soa ceieeisicececcsevdence Thais Lawton 
SISLCKMNAbId Mee Wielsiasicinials sisiolellele/visleis sle.aidicle'e eipip piaictaeie's Zefie Tilbury 
DIGUCMMEEATNC ESCA Mela sin'e's/shaielyipiniete's sic \e1e 516 sics\sisiviola.s arse oashita Ilka Chase 
WhepCardener, cierwieiciesicicisosinsisioiecece veries cases ees Andrew Moloney 
TLE MINOVACDIMetciese eiattroteiewe ave aiele araieie ales sce! iscels(etsyeleisisjeieials Phyllis Blake 
The: Red (Paleom oics oc csciaiees ciewieesecnncsveccs cannes McKay Morris 
RTO EACO TUM nrctsialete <iale ise slain aiate’sisloateia nl s'eieisioisie cise viele Stanley Kalkhurst 
Another Officer .....c.cseccccsccccevcsssccccvevsccce Marshall Hale 
IN THE PLAY 
MSRRAOM ere inv hae ies cies Valea ea cnes ee Se eneN ashisa a0 Andrew Moloney 
RO BiGhOp atic so ecice sisivinic 02 cic nisiewewte se ecaters Walter Ringham 
Contessa Felicia .....cccccscccccceccceccccscscccesce Thais Lawton 
Comtesdi Peraltau c,h cscnccencncksccevescestucscceseas Albert Bruning 
Clarina ‘Orvioni: covciscvcserscccescccsicesversessiies Carlotta Monterey 
PRNLELET OM arts arene oreo diss /aia\ vie ols: 4\s)\siele (eg 0/0 \sieiejecn'acalaie}eiularsis McKay Morris 
Capitano Bernardo Montrosali .....sesseeeereeeeee Kenneth Hunter 
MGTEMIOLUO ais lela ws 4c 6 sig <0 psi 1019 06 65 ee Wed nas win Ue sie a Dodson Mitchell 
VAN MRD Paria statateleicia lee aicioiele/sse(s.¢ 6:s)=\o\n. ee sia sine ae pwielsiblescein ase Ilka Chase 
AMIGOS Kcgteralererets Sininio.cselo's cee, biel cicie’ cord olvisiveislo/ers 0 ajvie(acaceiete Dan E. Hanlon 


Prologue—A Room in a Badia, a Small Convent Exclusively for 
Women of the Aristocracy. Acts I, II and III.—A Room in the Home 
of the Conte di Peralta. Twenty-eight Years Later. Sicily During 
the Fifteenth Century. 


The Red Falcon, at the head of a bandit gang in six- 
teenth century Sicily, burns the city of Badia but agrees 
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to spare the nuns of a neighboring convent if the 
Mother Superior, an old flame of his, will spend the 
night with him in his camp. ... Twenty-eight years 
later the son born of that unholy meeting is Adriano, 
a gentle priest and greatly beloved of his mother, the 
Contessa [elicia. Adriano, however, has his moments 
of struggle when the hot blood of his unknown father 
surges through his veins. At such times he becomes 
another person, a wild, rioting leader of the rebellious 
peasants. Finally, after a murder or two, he realizes his 
dual personality and forswears the world, becoming a 
Trappist monk. 


THE FARMER’S WIFE 


A comedy in three acts by Eden Phillpotts. Produced 
by Lee Shubert at the Comedy Theatre, New York, 
October 9, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Ciurdles: AGH: vhdelsiiecs Ces o's sielesiy Mainisin’s ssislamw bok ei ee Walter Edwin 
FAN AINITA DY OLICHL Oran a)ainlelole aix]sloltiollelelslaislviatel#s)nieia sie «)e-s)aleisipie Mrs. Coburn 
Thirza Tapper Cecilia Radclyffe 
Samuel sSweeétland Ais. aceseconesae teens sajaa hhclaces Charles Coburn 
Libley Sweetland Rosalind Fuller 
George. Smerilon™ 9.250 5 ss ucscene acbaee sss ewerrves ss are James Jolly 
Petrone! Sweetland (si5.cies vc cenvenm¥onmss otesesenes Violet Blythe 
Richard Goaker— 2 cisialsrc'sclatelainicbintets alesis tinieloicrs'otstole's terete’ e Leslie Barrie 
Louies. Witidedstt true jvc sive ew eerersie NOE CACO pre aren Ethel Morrison 
Stisair Maine yes sa oc ue rave wrote elathtoreiplarereyecs ite (iia -alsis os 'sfain see Ruth Vivian 
Darah SMerdon. | cawincs eine sida s ewe a ee ewe sures cin Katharine Stewart 
Sophie Sarerdoh 2c isen sims ccdp er aus ECM dass eae Odette Kellerman 
Teddy Sarerdom “la xev/s essing s sip oh ole eta elaine Fig's sisi e: Edwin Phillips 
Valiant Dunmybrig: \coi0 duis sated wrcaeaieate aiarere mictalus 6 ua pre Pacie Ripple 
Dro Randle acc taece's srolnehe cvelvietstaiiate dtorsyn atarsrs peat have Lawrence Sterner 


Mrs. Rundle ......... Frances Clarke 
Henry Croaker +..+... Etienne Girardot 
Mir SC Tepeor sare alqssisiitelac siete H. R. Hoffman 
Mary Hearn, foxc crews s nen cece eras eee ears tee Barbara Allen 
he Rey.) Septimaswl wdon. tenets statoieeetate eters elsiatnisial= Leonard Carey 
The; Hon, Mrs, Tudor catnousecucieatase sien ss acs ee Shirley Gale 
NURSE: Wisc eas c bece ee coe ae oe ae mene reece Germaine Morencey 


Acts I and III.—Applegarth Farm, Little Silver. Act II.—The 
Villa Residence of Miss Thirza Tapper. Staged by Charles Coburn 
and Walter Edwin. 
Samuel Sweetland, a Devonshire farmer, after a year’s 


widowhood, decides to remarry. With the aid of his 
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comely housekeeper, Araminta Dench, he prepares a list 
of the county’s eligibles and goes courting. They all 
turn him down, whereupon he discovers it is Araminta, 
after all, he really wants. 


THE SAINT 


A drama in three acts by Stark Young. Produced at 
the Greenwich Village Theatre, New York, October 11, 
1924, 


Cast of characters — 


MALGOR wet tevepetemereicc sets cioeals ite ere erento mic otis alesse chetee Leo Carrillo 
MOG Bs re teen ways ole neta Vavera hs nibiv< siejuth atta a Wn Wl ace Pale Charles Ellis 
Studentgsn cca ttccinvle tee tee cist eur cinsw tay sie Barry Kenton, William Stahl 
IMATiObin Wir eve ects cisteuie:< ciel ein aierenis & cehtees aiclemile att. Helen Freeman 
RNG ctee erates sivsgises Vie a/ora ie oe n\Gla's e's. cies ¥ Menino ord C. Henry Gordon 
TA LHOMPSODU se treictenereis siete sis\e sie.sfeinele cle eveeh wie eo eleye Louis Casavant 
POTS (PIG SOUS i io ac cieie'sjo's-e's, a0 (is /s@ie's nb bres viceaihe ate ns Marie Ouspenskaya 
GIGED actors ham are wrote ter cccciscece ncn si cemee acts Stanley Howlett 
DPAWARTEER. iw sieeatale, te sie sleidc ie als’ Norma Millay, Marion Moorehouse 
SRIBOEB IPT cok oye Hale ssc g sree ates clsaisn ears James Meighan, John Taylor 


Acts I and III.—Portico of Franciscan Seminary, on the Texas 
Border. Act II.—Interior of Tip Thompson’s Variety Show, Aguasca- 
liente. 

Valdez, Texan cowboy, leaves the range to take orders 
at a Franciscan seminary near the border. Fascinated 
by Marietta, a showgirl passing through the town, he 
flees the convent and joins the troupe. Months after, 
finding him an unsatisfactory pal and resenting his still 
evident saintliness, Marietta runs away with a French 
knife thrower. Valdez goes back to the range. 


THE CRIME IN THE WHISTLER ROOM 


A drama in three acts by Edmund Wilson. Produced 
by the Provincetown Players at the Provincetown Play- 
house, New York, October 12, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
bo ae RCC CCCI ER ICSI Xa OER TRO REO Mary Blair 


Miles (Streetheld | %ivecie'e elm cis.0's views 9 6 cies, Asien n\sev es sins a Mary Morris 
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Aid. 05 ¥aiae ies eats Gre tarereissiapatess Wilma Henderson 
Cousin Serena Judith Lowry 
Mr. Streetfield Edgar Stehli 


Fulicet | acts eeek Lucy Currier 
McGee acnccansi .... Perry Ivins 
Simon Delacy (fishies cases dxwae geseneummeaanel eg E. J. Ballantine 
Guard oils teense cena Fea oe casters tisieaials ipa ch caleip Allen Nagle 
ed > akterclesthiets sleritiie’e; siaivisvete s waleln wterarnlaierets atstere cicisinr six: stats ais Walter Abel 
Pator on dices cee ov.cepie ocean Wanadineeica apais/o nid Romeyn Benjamin 
First: Policeman. .ciccceactannccuner comranstnadtistanesiecs.ae Allen Nagle 
Second Policeman nics pee vtsleces eareas vines sie od soe osavevs Fred Miller 
1 ET CR rir OOD OR OU OOTOEE CAN OO CO oNCaS Hn GOA EN Ie Dorcthée Nolan 
Wares iitlarciias ease date ria ste westow uaialelva ceeiatstetaeiels eeieainetatale Lucy Shreve 
Gentlemen: ain cess cis ws le evlcinis cteidiein seine Feltin Elkins, James Shute 


Acts I, II and III.—Mr. Streetfield’s House on Long Island. 
Staged by Harold McGee. 


“Bill” McGee, a sort of orphan, picked up by a con- 
scientious social worker, Miss Streetfield, is transferred 
to the New York home of her benefactress, who hopes 
not only to reclaim her socially but also to send her to 
Vassar. “Bill’’ feels the oppression of the New Eng- 
land Puritanism with which she is surrounded, and when 
she discovers that she is going to have a baby by the 
young radical with whom she has been stepping out she 
bolts and goes again on her own. 


THE GUARDSMAN 


A comedy in three acts by Ferenc Molnar. Produced 
by the Theatre Guild, at the Garrick Theatre, New York, 
October 13, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


TNONACTOR is: sins wlsinnsit racine ce esteem eran clleiste ls ee sinicle tare Alfred Lunt 
The Actress, His: Wile? 95 ites ssttie deine ate sivine vase sa we Lynn Fontanne 
Thel€ritic: sec calc 2c och deeisisractlesemen ira ciacloelsiers ese ere Dudley Digges 
s‘ Mama’? W,iscsictassio1e pieie wie ictersielareimerbialeriele cieieraiesisiemisis siete Helen Westley 
Lieel ics urisicwssiies owe lv thle ors oe etithe tem olae se eiiee oe sate Edith Meiser 
CBE 23) seep DOI NDE CODECS BADE G0 do. JO DONT OC OOOO aa SOOO Philip Loeb 
Atti Usher, ¥rsisie, srsis alsreiesaatace cise’ s aibisine siniereeieinie miaipiale a ees Kathryn Wilson 


Acts I and III.—Viennese Home of Actor and Actress. Act II.— 
Anteroom to the Box at the Opera. 


The Actor grows suspicious of the Actress who is his 
wife. They have been married six months and she 
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seldom has been true to any of her lovers more than six 
months. To test her he writes mash notes and sends 
flowers in the name of a Russian guardsman. When she 
appoints a rendezvous the Actor impersonates the 
Guardsman, and when the Actress is about to yield he 
reveals himself. She knew him all the time, she insists. 


But did she? 


IN HIS ARMS 
A comedy in three acts by Lynn Starling. Produced 
by Sam H. Harris at the Fulton Theatre, New York, 
October 13, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Barstieee rw ceisiadeie'e’s cece ele cereals eels er slece saa e's etnies was aMeale Mary Perry 
PirancismBedellpycatstere wlsrs vie evevaloloisieraLerals eveiieteleaisre Cornelia Otis Skinner 
MOGuGartwrie hi winctastciomernesrieitiee ssiscats sieve is etaielessiniesers| aie Elliot Cabot 
LEV FACATLW ISD Mets vis eteielsierieintsieltiels pose. isloinis afaratstoveiers nieve Sallie Sanford 
Mire vt ta GLa eric again dhs orci valores (9 steieleie\ale) ace. © «lets olove(are Edna May Oliver 
PlisenGlarendomns jeiretet ls seteleicsteis e's esis jels's, sae e's Margaret Lawrence 
FOES Rip ARlOLe IN | Ge ties are sists S04 cra le) tle) 6) (c:8 a)niace/i 6a apache ave vee Geoffrey Kerr 
OEE: CASTER UGH Lie si eidiclaiie/aincide Wie vine e-agsis 6 9 tos )e'e 54 4 ee Grant Stewart 
MrsarArthunsbairlerghts jerests ser ieieisice sles sjejee viet /a.0's/at Effie Shannon 
EL OMad ay Ades EUV SOIL Votethaatstatey cole laretare el byotel ele lein(s © Cte lehw/ele lelsenae Vernon Steele 


Acts I and III.—The Living Room Upstairs of the Clarendons’ 
Home in Jersey. Act I1—The Drawing Room Downstairs. 


Elise Clarendon, engaged to but not particularly in 
love with Ernest Fairleigh, indulges in an active flirtation 
with a romantic young Hollander, Tom van Ruysen, at 
a dance. Next day Van Ruysen, refusing to be sent 
away, follows up his advantage. He is kissing Elise 
just as the family and Ernest drive up in a motor car 
and the headlights shining through the window reveal 
her in his arms. Ernest finally overlooks this, but flares 
up again the day of the wedding and Elise runs away 
with Tom. 
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COCK O’ THE ROOST 


A comedy in three acts by Rida Johnson Young. Pro- 
duced by the Dramatists’ Theatre, Inc., at the Liberty 
Theatre, New York, October 13, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Phyllis (Deas sctwasivievisaicieie seins versie leiaievis cleloieicteisin's Katherine Wilson 
Mires, Dawa ae cise asso guested ele «/o\nlejsieno setae -.. Elisabeth Risdon 


Pierce Dawn - Harry Davenport 
Uae oe nb ACO RDO CORA DOS GO GGOGOCODD ON GHADAODE DONE COOe Allen Lee 
Jerry Hayward Donald Foster 
Mildreda. sien ase . Agnes Roslyn 
Henry Barron .» Purnel Pratt 
Glare CER e Ke oy an a) caisinietnin nia ani atalolelefniaiaia’eiayevaelsie ecelesnia/vele'a a Sylvia Field 
Paul Sterling Desmond Gallagher 
Sam lOlarke & sricstrpacielets cee ... Edward Donnelly 
Mig, Clarkia acu + cenit ts nile eee pat as alesis sale fateaa Tracy L’Engle 
The Rey." Charles sAmdersom) Asdalncara sictsiaisjao'd o's» omiereja Lionel Bevans 


Act I1—The Drawing Room of the Dawn Residence in New York. 
Act I],—The Library of the Dawn Residence, and Barron’s House 
at the Thousand Islands. Act III.—Dawn’s Flat in the Sheridan 
Model Tenements, New York. 

Jerry Hayward, a cocky young show-off, having ban- 
ished fear from his consciousness, is confident that he 
is going to be a success and marry Phyllis Dawn, daugh- 
ter of Pierce Dawn, a writer of cheap fiction. Mrs. 
Dawn is equally determined that Phyllis shall marry 
the rich bounder, Henry Barron. With Phyllis and her 
mother visiting Barron at his summer home, Jerry in- 
duces Dawn to rent his Park Avenue apartment and move 
into a model tenement, where he can live within his 
income and write what he wants to. Then Jerry brings 
the Dawns home and convinces Phyllis that he is the boy 
for her. 


CLUBS ARE TRUMPS 


_ A comedy in three acts by Leslie Hickson and W. Lee 
Dickson. Produced by Walter Hast at the Bijou Theatre, 
New York, October 14, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Miss: Reynolds <;.,cc:iws e¢.eusigsissiueiaete stateicrs Sarah Elizabeth Reynolds 
MarkcCleason' ©... : see ssauees seeclete ASS CACIROANOUEOaC James Burtis 
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Maleolm. Pratt: We sistsmisigtats alee a sot bce ec Mattes John Davidson 
William PA Ggiatuses Ones! iiss sts waisieletorteiele sere Snlteoneloccitoove Harry Green 
WHOLE E WALES alata die vals ie sevsaiistelatetferalalsWeiefns- an ater te Margery Meadows 
Andrew) NV i168 OTngE piste sGinin ce eyes a atves a Sie aS v wtavsite Scare se James S. Barrett 
MEP SINGH. cease wie abe Rate Ce huh vane awe Gene Omnis Arthur R. Vinton 
Dorothy wWwilsonia-crarssiemas socom ge eterresane oe May Collins 
POURSORN cp cicisa coven vik aie dng thths.odate ea ose ns David Urquhardt 
Mitel Vrumaball! fy. Seep cts ste sacine wx ee oti cere eae ae Josephine Deffry 
MELE TORUS ose'e eons Se ec Gob Abinmke aie 0 Sawa omits Walter Allen 


Act I.—Office of the Carver Advertising Agency. Act II.—The 
Wilson Home in Connecticut. Act III].—The Tutley Country Club. 


THE FIREBRAND 
A comedy in three acts by Edwin Justus Mayer. Pro- 
duced by Schwab, Liveright and Mandel at the Morosco 
Theatre, New York, October 15, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


JRE Beeenadadc meUreislereteleisieteteialeltiersitisra(sielsretristerereayere Hortense Alden 
SAGERDA Gar artietnin taints siete) thaisialava eve ale ofs\uiere.slotersigis « ccumratnte Charles McCarthy 
BOAFICO Ie vs c'p sivbis'o, shale» v'0 (0's v'SNiape Udo; wo sale bin Sal siereina se Marie Haynes 
TNE tg SE ti ARO Ti ROTO SEE TAG OCICS CERT OR rol SIO. Florence Mason 
Benyenutoy Gellar ise iciec eieeis clecls « sielabelelele vie otal Joseph Schildkraut 
PAOLA LAM AL er. patente eisits cinlesa/s/iaishasi staves Meten hs Sretase George Drury Hart 
Alessandro, the Duke of Florence os. .eccesecnecceee Frank Morgaa 
Rea a men ie hee ok aces gaa cua tamale eeu sainan Coral ie E. G. Robinson 
POLY OTIINO MENG yale tale car sinc upals Blefatots le eselee] ois fone nears ayornxs bevels’ alate aera Allyn Josiyn 
AIOE DUWELIGSS ainiclestcterce sien ae rccemerre(o stale g cle rsislavorsine sisie, viassulls Nana Bryant 
PAG OLALON GN ctetidictsieeraieree eave nieCeie welevarereiele a ielersgicletere;etrave't Wallace Fortune 
MERROW tiecieiios peeks tur xiainsinies ine tie ese eeein easel Edward Quinn 
Ladies ofthe Court ...........-.0. Dorothy Bicknell, Eleanor Ewing 


Gentlemen of the Court and Soldiers of the Duchy of Florence— 
J. Ellis Kirkman, Kenneth Dana, Wilbert Shields, Scott Hirsch- 
berg, Roland Winters, Philip Niblette. 

Acts I and III.—The Workshop of Benvenuto Cellini in Florence. 

Act I1.—Garden of the Summer Palace of the Duke of Florence, and 

Balcony Outside the Bedroom Window of the Duke and Duchess, 


(See page 144.) 
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A musical revue by Harry Wagstaff Gribble; music 
by Sigmund Romberg and J. Fred Coots; lyrics by Clif- 
ford Grey and Sam Coslow. Produced by the Messrs. 
Shubert at the Astor Theatre, New York, October 15, 
1924. 


Principals engaged — 


Barnett Parker Trini 

Frank Gaby Mabel Withee 
Charles Massinger Marie Stoddard 
Charles Cannefax Nancy Gibbs 
Joseph Spree Flo Campbell 
Jack Hines Lucita Corvera 
Valadia Vestoff Flora Lea 


Staged and supervised by J. J. Shubert. 


L’AIGLON 


A drama in four acts by Edmond Rostand. Presented 
by Anne Nichols at the Henry Miller Theatre, New 
York, October 20, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


SSEPAIQION yo .0in ocicicicconise seis soins e\sleisisie'e osle ejele sole njersie Mme. Simone 
Bibarce Sy dee ces cunicaccseststecistalevesaiieleesisla\e'elelee tee Mr. Dapoigny 
Mottornich = tcz.csrcickice.sele ote aware uke s alsTareies)ate ssi Mr. Henry-Valbel 
COntzim ca icie stesais diaictore oi slaiacavaivie erste areliote eicis evciete (dinar plats eisvateta sya Hugnet 
Attache Franesigins acpi sins an) saiisaie s'sine.siscicie dale pines vase Fred Davy 
LewLaillenr Wrgisasisiscucieieseiissers a sbieistaels oir cle cislsielels sie Pierre Aldebert 
Dietrichtetn’ (..<+a0sieaadsnelabie@aenens gies siaisjels sieves viasiiesicie Lavialle 
DiODenas a aitans cle nis stalleieierete sists stele sis staivielalvib'e's sis isimsateinte De Zramont 
lamb eae scales sistsivieleie disteeteive sista aisinielels.d.0\sieisisisielvie's Raoul-Henry 
Prokeeh )iccsicksis's a sass «applies ae) tiem rise ative sols 2 8.he seis s Deneubourg 
MarinOnt ccemieicisieva nis seteratasiat be sisteletersstere siea/ellairiots nia pis eeare Paul Amiot 
L7Bmnpereur Prantzi volescstesdeetcestemoaninerele(eisisiersierea ni scatare Andre Bacque 
Therese:de Lorget) is s.sis o's/seeteisieisislerse'sioesjcje' ax oieia Fernande Roussey 


Marie-Louise: “iiviates ce cic dee clelsinclecteelne -» Jeanne Grumbach 
Archduchesse .. +» Juliete Verneuil 


Acts II, III and IV.—At the Palace of Schoenbrun. 


In addition to “L’Aiglon,” Mme. Simone presented dur- 
ing this engagement Pirandello’s “Naked,” Sardou’s 
“Mme. Sans Gene,” “La Parisienne,” “Un Caprice,” 
and “Amoureuse.” 
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ASHES 


A drama in four acts by Reginald Goode. Produced 
by Lawrence Marston at the National Theatre, New 
York, October 20, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


PUR Orh: Deeat ei \eisiecidsisee ec oislaeis piece Warburton Gamble 
Lizzie” 6 ssiasic Eleanor Daniels 
Marjorie Lane Florence Reed 
Doctor Newton . Charles Esdale 
Grace Lane Gladys Hurlbut 


RU LIIAM rolsiotesevete tate cleialeren'civisipiereiere’s slob sole, sieneiniel ce eteiaretensiete nate Wallis Roberts 
gery Pelhant ccc tids ova schhis o'clest wesc sniculincsiges Arthur Behrens 
Beare PROWL 25.5 aren 0h 4 siei0 959; drs Corsa yetas aise nse at eccrormusie Oates Alfred Shirley 
Georgeu Munson mre cecciscctcir cess. cr. cis neciieiste ter Donald Macmillan 


Brow) entelste(eleles at cle cvemicleie’e« claieleoisigic'ainiiacitieincleiseteta George Spelvin 
Act I.—Sitting Room in Theatrical ‘“‘Digs,’”? Birmingham, Eng- 
land. 1917. Act I].—Dressing Room of Marjorie Lane. Acts III 
and IY.—Country Home of Marjorie Lane, Westchester, N. Y. 
Marjorie Lane is an American actress touring England 
with her actor husband, Rupert Best. A month-old 
baby interferes with the continuance of her career and 
at her husband’s request she turns it over to an aunt 
to rear. Five years later Marjorie is a great star in 
New York, supporting her husband in high-hat idleness. 
But the night of her greatest triumph she receives the 
cabled news of her child’s death. Two years later she 
surprises her husband trying to seduce her sister and 
leaves him to search the world for the compensations of 
the virtue that is its own reward. 


TIGER CATS 


A tragi-comedy in three acts by Mme. Karen Bramson, 
adapted from the French of “Les Felines,” by Michael 
Orme. Produced by David Belasco, at the Belasco 
Theatre, New York, October 21, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Andre Chaumont ...ossessesssseevccvesscers Api cet Robert Loraine 
SUZANNE (Sse 5 shane kckceedecnscaascsatesseecavenae Katharine Cornell 
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Count Bernard De Vauzelle ..cccccseccscccveccavee Reginald Mason 
VivoniiG’, vise c's 0 gud e\eln aie(elnince es jpisiele's valeelniwe/tisrsieieinecrninaicis Mary Servoss 
JROQUOLINE! . ce vessene cosbessecicevcececccceseaens -+» Ruth Dayton 
Clémenl lL viiannsnsscscthd<scswencecnawes eee ew eens cinew se Ben Johnson 
MatlsQhG ess picdeksccushewarepsudvcensienectnengis Sydney Thompson 
Fuled. esis cheacatedassieteudhaccceghae camaemepnaien ane Henry Carvill 
Henriette ..ccccccccccsccccssveccesscvecetes Tengescwede Rea Martin 
A Cletk: ta: Clement ccs snie cstveovaivscagerecesrany tes William Boag 


Acts I, II and III.—At Andre Chaumont’s House in Paris. Staged 
by David Belasco, 

Andre Chaumont is a famous neurologist, and so 
completely wrapped up in his subject that he first 
neglects and then comes to hate his somewhat erotic 
wife. She, accepting his attitude as a defiant denial of 
her physical attractions, deliberately takes a lover and 
boasts of the act to her husband. Goaded beyond endur- 
ance Chaumont shoots Mme. Chaumont and believes him- 
self ready to confess the crime and take his punishment 
as a warning to all other bedeviled husbands. Meeting 
the convalescent at the preliminary hearing, however, he 
changes his plans, and there is at least a temporary 
reconciliation. 


THE COMEDIENNE 


A play by Armont and Bosquet. Produced by Henry 
Baron at the Bijou Theatre, New York, October 21, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Helen’ Blakemore) ¢..0.scescccencivocececiceesisie+ oie Charlotte Walker 
FBranksFBarnleigh: cjsiscsa ve <isiee'es'ojeisioislelsieieit/o7e ¥elsieinin's Cyril Keightley 
OAS BUrt or Mais. oi-teisrsieroieiere s elevere nininiaisielaieisle eiblet=is =e Alexander Clark, Jr. 
Denise: Burton, <i. cveusecncielcisenswiccieiasieinsisivies vice Madeleine Delmar 
“Daddy- Rockwell) vestisas soa aeiale samarterieiarcn salsa fare Leslie Palmer 
Rov: “Armitage: sais sclesicaine awivissrem eines iciales sists Herbert Yost 
Kay bul hOmpso wwciisic's seis se ames supnan ie rae ts Winifred Lawshe 
Arthurs Mort oui siearsicieleietarnysls ¥ teleierete plete as) ete earls ietels Murray Bennett 
Lonises tincs esos ... Angela Jacobs 


James ...... ier r seeeeeees Ernest Woodward 
Acts I and III.—Helen Blakemore’s House in New York City. Act 


II,—The Blakemore Country Home in Virginia. Staged by Gustave 
Rolland. 


Helen Blakemore, still a popular ingenue on Broad- 
way although she is nearing fifty, hears that the man 
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with whom she has long been in love has become 
engaged to a younger woman. The blow convinces her 
that her days as an ingenue are over. Announcing her 
retirement from the stage, she sends for her twenty-five- 
year-old son and his family, living in Paris, and settles 
down in Virginia. Soon, however, the children tire of 
the country, and when a new Barrie play comes along 
Helen grabs it and resumes her career triumphantly. 
Her success also brings back to her the lover she thought 


she had lost. 


THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY 


A play in three acts by Sir Arthur Wing Pinero. Pro- 
duced by Arthur Hopkins at the Cort Theatre, New York, 
October 27, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Aubrey Tanqueray Henry Daniell 


ES > Orta MOD OO TaD OCCU CORE TO Ethel Barrymore 
Bllean 2c ccvecscecccscscccscscessccesssencsssssssses Helen Robbins 
GCAVIO PTR WIG (Ales .cisie-e ey vielo'sd bie s Swi ee.cce ae stele a bie Mieta si Lionel Pape 
Era, : COTLOLY OMY 4 ares Was oss, eos30 6a nisin eine ale mins Mlerelaisiace Jane Wheatley 
Captam Hugh vArdale #2. eet cc cs ciee sects tie sts ote an taal Geoffrey Savill 
GOLAOWPIOy Neh vg bs te cale's.cisisiake' sss screieleio Wajaish es lisi-ane Mortimer White 
Prank Misquith, O.€.MP.) cscs csne sere vcaes.ape creas J. Colvil Dunn 
Sir iGeorgerOrreyeds jDarte? wits ss dv sie owlaetevie esis siewes G. P. Huntley 
Rd ysOrreyed Mrreisicisiciec's/e(bie's sie sie visis.slsa.sic/eiots eset tereusi Margot Kelly 
PAOLOD Nenana cn caiee eee ste i eeae ele te nese e a nations Harold Webster 
NELLIS irate crave eievale crore a haleret alelaicteiste ls ofezeleisie\s\ ievetatera us uiarsteYe elely Walter Howe 
FOES BaP erty OTIORIC SRR IO OPI ga Reg ee Edna Peckham 


Act I.—Mr. Tanqueray’s Rooms. Act II.—A Morning Room in 
Aubrey Tanqueray’s House, “‘Highercombe.’’ Act IHI.—The Drawing 
Room at ‘‘Highercombe.’’ 

The revived story of Paula Tanqueray, who marries 
Aubrey, the optimistic young man who thinks he can 
introduce her, as his second wife, to his first wife’s 
highly respectable friends, even though Paula is encum- 
bered with what used to be known as a past. Suffering 
the slings of defeat, hurt to the soul by her failure to 
make Aubrey’s daughter love her, Paula, you may recall, 


kills herself, 
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THE RISING SON 


A comedy in three acts by J. C. Nugent and Elliott 
Nugent. Produced by Marc Klaw, Inc., at the Klaw 
Theatre, New York, October 27, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


MisgeGray cactus < «2 pote eudita o cle niiteve sits elclarelstetetelsys tvereletate/e Marie Curtis 
Willie ohingsneswns .». Thomas MacLarnie 
Bess Colfax GONU mm Rit eels niente Weteicistetns Ruth Nugent 
MedwAlamayne: tsritade iver cleou euinentelels detain cectee's asters Elliott Nugent 
Mires Sa ORO.) s dioo:a3:3.¥.0 on Salpiniaipinnie tines sidlels erubve.s bined whey Mary Shaw 
Jimac Alam yn <cruis)s.p¥ie.n's:5 «rein ein\e wlelA\eveisie winin ie e/ole\oldya) els esi cia J. C. Nugent 
De OT ERO OAICOR ENCODE IODC DAC OUCH UOLOOBODOUCTOC OT Helen Carew 
Mies Petereani.” <s'ap eos oles dis woreloye Wieyim siete claie’s lalate a crate a's Edward Fielding 


Acts I, II and IiI.—The Living Room of Miss Gray’s Home, in 
New Haven, Conn. Staged by J. C. Nugent. 


Jim Malone ran away from home because his father, 
who was an honest steel worker, wanted him to be a 
priest. Changing his name to Alamayne he gained some 
fame and a lot of money as a writer of humorous stories. 
Years after, when his own son, Ted, was sent to college, 
Jim was determined to make a real writer of him. But 
Ted, out of college, has neither gift nor liking for litera- 
ture. He wants to marry a young New Englander and 
manage a string of ye olde inns. Jim fights him for an 
act or two, and then gives up. At which point he dis- 
covers that his prospective daughter-in-law is a real 
writer and begins planning at once to shape the careers 


of his grandchildren. 
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ALLOY 


A play in three acts by Robert Ritz. Produced by Lee 
Kugel at the Princess Theatre, New York, October 27, 
1924, 


Cast of characters — 


PANSY EROX LAN Mstcrotelelosi care iotetsiete: statereloveto’s a?ole\efels:siavayole tere ie Minna Gombel 
Bill) Jorganw (Her Husband)... 5's. vie c.c(oiancieis's sine Byron Beasley 
INEFaT AM OND yeeear nie cher hes kias Dxreics ce occa pak web ie mene Mattie Keene 
Bact Oante ley: | sarats aystovs aerate nanietsty erase eile eavacerere Milton Nobles, Jr. 
IMamexbatertya. lepine debts aweisinieis is sev! s <iiole pibtevoleie ie Jill Middleton 
SORIA SILOM Me aoe score aes sla sti owS ie /e's laid b's ome wersiobien dha Ivan Miller 


Acts I, II and IJI.—The Kitchen and Living Room of the Jorgans, 
Milltown, Pa. 

Pansy Jorgan and Bill, her husband, married three 
years and living in Milltown, Pennsylvania, have come 
to frequent quarrels and a general disgust with each 
other. Bill drinks and Pansy suffers the stings of 
poverty. To lighten living costs Bill brings a boarder 
into the house. He is John Walton, young, handsome, 
noble. Pansy in time offers herself to him. She would 
be happy, whatever the cost. John refuses the offer, 
however, and goes away. But he comes back later just 
in time to rescue Pansy from a beating. This time he 
agrees to take her away, get her a divorce and marry her. 


DIXIE TO BROADWAY 


A musical revue in two acts by Walter De Leon, Tom 
Howard, Lew Leslie and Sidney Lazarus; music by 
George W. Meyer and Arthur Johnston; lyrics by Grant 
Clarke and Roy Turk. Produced by Lew Leslie at the 
Broadhurst Theatre, New York, October 29, 1924. 


Principals engaged — 


Florence Mills Hamtree Harrington 
Cora Green Shelton Brooks 
Maud Russell Danny Small 

Alma Smith Juan Harrison 

Billy Cain U. S. Thompson 
Johnny Nit Byron Jones 

Lew Keene Willie Covan 
Walter Crumbley Winifred and Brown 


A colored revue. 
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S. 5S. GLENCAIRN 


Four short plays by Eugene O’Neill. Produced at 
the Provincetown Theatre, New York, November 3, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


THE CREW OF THE BRITISH TRAMP STEAMER GLENCAIRN 
Varker sino 28s d rcgicdinadepqe rv enssteech heen eeelsaewns Sidney Machet 
Driscoll . Lawrence Cecil 
Olson 


... Walter Abel 
Harold McGee 


Davis 

Cocky Walter Kingsford 
Smdtey ies fees av van . E. J. Ballantine 
DyGB iis Woes cayenne Saitaleand .. James Meighan 
Septty ate cane ane sa ew'a sop Oaltieenimen esas tera ntsc x Archie Sinclair 
Parlinticcy esis ect ric smiaee aad ves aee nies aegrs,« obra give Abraham Krainis 
WAmipei acters abe tia Series as verte oisisicetlenna sists aaseiie « Fred Miller 
Ola Dont sci sete Ou eek cee eee e ta skeaatn dea Stanley Howlett 
Big grate aitaeisicusie tities fe inreia selena aie leicietaieres ssl ale aie William Stahl 
Paddy Ona taser erneatad taelde sae dade der we ter u's H. L. Remsten 
The Gaptala is visvss peaeesaonsiees erence: © oxae nuace Edgar Stehli 
L1G CN) A ESC Oa IA aio Onetiok Won pune TOpOnee Lewis Barrington 

WEST INDIAN NEGRESSES 
Olle & credence Se Sachse as cas oT meee oat f 6s eeienes Mary Johns 
SUBIC T MGV sigs coat eiaceresdlinre stair SlealelsleMtGa a anyones vets el« Louise Bradley 
Violet iva 5. dalectan cally ee mmceenen eam dane ras aodllats ohn Rilla Romaine 
PORE Sv rates ce arkes so Riaihanee Neuer aes her ties oe Jeannie Begg 
LONDONERS 

TOD 5 aiecere' a Wie.n wi alash vin’ ein einni's.6 bi9 ait ois ea isnin lo eeniaine aise, ee Stanley Howlett 
NICE Ws siaists- «acc e diplomat ohaleles Siete’ state last cinsly uae wey eaee Edgar Stehli 
DOG opi 3 oh al cs cr dont Salhes te omltopelaa a mebi a imiaeitets Barbara Benedict 
KRUG: ctstle veisiels sac tisisielelss er atielesleisisteuleatescinvisers nears Dorothee Nolan 
1 OR MEISNACHO BER OD On IEON ASD CObCr DoTICOHOOROSeDEROEL Helen Freeman 
First JRoaght: gaccotancctes sannanadecascemeansietiseerte Fred Miller 
Second, Rough iearcesssiocensisecasirses Bist loleiscers’sie sistema H. L. Remsten 


Four one-act plays written by Mr. O’Neill originally 
for the Provincetown Players, and here combined in a 
single evening’s entertainment with a thread of narra- 
tive running through them. The four are “The Moon 
of the Caribbees,” “The Long Voyage Home,” “In the 
Zone” and “Bound East for Cardiff.” 


ANNIE DEAR 


A musical comedy in three acts. Book, music and 
lyrics by Clare Kummer. Produced by Florenz Ziegfeld 
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at the Times Square Theatre, New York, November 4, 
1924, 


Cast of characters — 
Titcomb 
Lottie .... 

A Flower Girl 
Wenceslaus Wickham 
George Wimbledon 


+» John Byam 
merreteiete May Vokes 
Florentine Gosnova 
Edward Allan 
Ernest Truex 


MGT =. Siese cine ... Bobby Watson 
Annie Leigh Salar easier Billie Burke 
VNC. PNR AAa TIO OGOCO TOC OG CHO OUOCOdS Dy TOMN BAiodoc Spencer Bentley 
BrbeleDeanoyrecwiiojclemis sy >isicieis oisiessie eipienisisetete pe eaietiers Phyllis Cleveland 
GMCS MOTOy oat letinik.t tieadiczieree¥.e cient alenea enna ile sia Mary Lawler 
AIPTed SW COIMELDY | wos ccaucecsuh as siisess ose eminmsleniad Jack Whiting 
WaAlbime Senin gs A aiacsisiserulejsie's sjeeieversie’nis\sicreloiye ie cletere pre Alexander Gray 
SRRCH TMOGOLC oc pi0is ocx'sin bic o's ies) k's) Se'w nea sloveN sie/ani Spencer Charters 
ETRETY DIMCCDIGOM) winays ent b= x apitalne visi oipieec nse hier xa Gavin Gordon 
BIE ASOSUMG) | Ge a wie sia Nel rite ru tals Cale Sie ces otis eaet S Frank Kingdon 
WOU RBWHOU- cavisass ¢)5,s9 49 silence cso sles eeees oine.as sree 4c Marion Green 
IMLIriele ATI Prarie estore als slem siale ais aleisfohe oivis sls ofele\elelcve Marjorie Peterson 


Act I.—The Lounge of the Hotel St. Swithin, New York City. 
Act II and III.—At Wimblemere, Long Island. Staged by Edward 
Royce. 


Annie Leigh, having spent the allowance she is 
paid by a western husband from whom she fled imme- 
diately after the ceremony, accepts a job as housekeeper 
for George Wimbledon, a rich Long Islander and a good, 
steady, two-fisted drinker. Annabelle takes with her, as 
assisting servants, a chorus of friends and is followed, 
unbeknownst to any one except the authors and the audi- 
ence, by her western husband minus his beard. Songs 
and reconciliations follow. Originally the comedy, 
“Good Gracious, Annabelle.” 


PETER PAN 


A fantasy in four acts by James M. Barrie. Revived 
by Charles Dillingham at the Knickerbocker Theatre, 
New York, November 6, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
JB SB ADU COBOCHOLEODO We sieley ernie eieaid es assajainstere Carol Chase 
INGA es eaileies coeticeisiusics ac .- Thomas Bell 
Michael Nicholas Darling ....++.s+eeereees seeeeeee Jack Grattan 
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Mrs. Darling «eus-scscceseccccss Rwialetalatefe aereleisieseate Aubrey Ridgwell 
Wendy Moira Angela Darling ....... egauinietee eas eroie Dorothy Hope 
John Napoleon Darling: -icictes«cermane sees niiecisele sty Charles Eaton 
Mrs Daehing is s:s's cictsin es arecointee snes eh) apamrninia a's ale tpiace Wilfred Seagram 
Tinker Bell) Aree fenaes soceacenn esa g anes sae paae ners Jane Wren 
Peter Rare ticrasac le ware viscib'ejela alsin inlsavs «inte leincctensra alareintare niet Marilyn Miller 
MEMBERS OF PETER’S BAND 
MOOt es oar cscien eo cic sable alee sie ater melsinleliislsisiareleta eiatslereteistelen/s Virginia Smith 
SH SIERY Midas saints <.o:uvisin'o kom 00's wie aid nivlereateraie mertip. ene: sien Donald Searle 
Giirlyc Giemuseste ts asinrerery ceaieeeaectecnrets @'6i8 60 090e esieivissiee Mary Corday 
Bitat EWG) ses) orice cenun Vee hn eae tes w pak s andreas Sylvia Darling 
Second E wain ic ctosseiisw ccsisateeiiernindisittae svcteetcci siesta Harriet Darling 
IID BET arg 54a 0s ena oe reac MOLD ica halal vikala ie Varies aves cigs Maureen Dilon 


Leslie Banks 
Victor Tandy 
Edward Rigby 
SARA cena yee gad Orin ita Ae PMC elie TODIOC Carl Rosa 
Ashton Tonge 
William Dean 
Fred Lennox 


Cay SOS rice Seno OBE Ae ICUL Ch Gree CIEL ... Horace Pollock 
BISCRMAIS otis ce iar nn seuat cca a ie emer eta ecridiee net . Phillip McNeil 
WITS PATatO ys ce nein sas dan caso ease anereatdaa ce ne as Eldon Nelson 
Seconds P inate acs soso Seaiesiies sialsickeciesterainre asia teenie’ H. Benton 
Diger sully Hetcuinetiucsm a a cclacter tee cram sae ne sennio aisle ae Anne Delafield 
Creat Big Waittles Panthers .)< creer taisisicis'ais' sta vielelels Milton J. Thoman 


Act I.—Inside the House. Act II.—The Never, Never Land. 
Act III.—Our Home Under the Ground. Act IV.—The Pirate Ship, 
the Indian Encampment and the Tree Tops. Staged by Basil Dean. 


A slightly expanded version of the Barrie fantasy 
staged by Basil Dean of London. Marilyn Miller is the 
first American Peter Pan since Maude Adams put the 
role aside in 1914. 


FIRMIN GEMIER 


First American visit of the noted French actor, sup- 
ported by the company from the Theatre National de 
l’Odeon. Under the direction of Lee Shubert, at the Jol- 
son theatre, opening with a performance of “L’Homme 
qui Assassina,” November 10, 1924. The repertoire 
included “Le Marchand de Venise.” 


Cast of characters — 


Prince da ‘Maroc %s, 5 .00- cheeses SSGUNEUOCHON +. M. Pierre Morin 
Prince d’Aragon ........ o/s kceinielnl @iainieveies .Siais ais ele ore + M. Charles Vanel 
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Lancelot ..s:.... nleversrs Ciel sietal sce aleLsjelstelolereistats elelalorsieveteaielenre M. Pasquali 
Cob bomnrm cise: oisincessicieenio esis so selser nen Res ore Ne M. Donnio 
MBAS SATALO merctorerelereratate vr e%s (ovsie\ ofofel vietatovetar ator Metecciehsie as Gite ci cieloe M. Rozet 
Lorenzo mNCTe SaNAva Hel cle ss dine en ipl" ae tee atone M. Louis-Raymond 
Era tianOmente sc clean icieis oosyctaie cic arcane siolee eres M. Raymond-Girard 
RETO) Boqotasnooucot pos oodoo ph adbom bandas M. Georges Tremor 
Solarinopmraias sce soe als eicaausacei ter etaeiere mieten M. Lucien Dubosq 
MATL ODIO Ratesctomlaloye ossio'e eisteleieeies' Oaiticlen ore .. M. Andre Varennes 
Shylockive.t.cice sesiste sic ... M. Firmin Gemier 
Spacamonte aera ..»» M. Marcel Chabrier 
Portia, .. sioletaisitereterete ere Mme. Viera Koretzky 
INS EEEEY hn GWne Oa aco Db AUORO URI Adena ba edoce Mme. Lucienne Parizet 
Page Aragon et Emtant. (i. sisson cc esl ve acter Mme. Therese Kilburn 
POSEIC TON Ta Upitaatalcasan tieielss proteral ate civic cislbis betes Mme. Renee-Devillers 
Beatrice! et; Chretienne % ics caices acarsejeisaiorarcacs Mme. Charlotte-Clasis 
Isabelleviet (Chretienne) jiss.ccsess ase clew ese sje Mme. Solange Cayrol 
eres Dansetise maa cmcecs ine isli cleiciereciscovreitcje cw iate Mme. Lucienne Parizet 
Rebecca ef Zeme! Juive’ ces .s csc cseccicee ss Mme. Yvonne Mirval 


M. Gemier also presented “L’Homme qui Assassina,” 
by Claude Ferrere, dramatized by Pierre Frondaie; “Le 
Procuteur Hallers,”’ by De Gorsse and Forest; “L’ Homme 
et Ses Fantomes,” by H. R. Lenormand; “Le Bourgeoise 
Gentilhomme” and “The Taming of the Shrew.” 


SIMON CALLED PETER 


A drama in five episodes by Jules Eckert Goodman 
and Edward Knoblock, adapted from the novel of 
Robert Keable. Produced by William A. Brady at the 
Klaw Theatre, New York, November 10, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Peter: Graham ie cieleleie's os’ 6 + siete iatalelelevoreeisleleisisietere siete . Leonard Willey 
WRITS Pacllaceccnisvelccesieecees ms cue sic eesinevise dee nes . John Barry 
Madeleine ieee si ceisinclv siti eilisisic #1 \s.ae'/oeiwieelsieln aielvisla(ole June Webster 
Hilda Gessing” 5.0.5 c00sscccesccrscisctreccecscevesicn Evelyn Wight 
George Lessing .....--:.csseeesercereeeerteeteeees Carson Davenport 
Lieut. Bobby Jenks .......ceeeeeeeeeeet eter eeeeee H. Tyrrell Davis 
Lieut. Pennel .......0.ccecccccesrieccscecicsnvecs Riccardo de Sylva 


aT EOSED sig seal vgaa.e ss ake ns a biutaaiehe etnias amin tauntn Harry Ullock 


Capt. Mackaye .6..cc0sccssecesscecscrccsecssacersees Henry Crosby 
GaptswPrayton. cosets asehle deine as ee sv ole sieleersisielo nelelnsieisioisls John Gray 
Gaptes Curry © <ccicisseiaisisic sis es vie cise cc nen elinias sivisiass Richard Simson 
Lieut. Jones cs icecciccccccvacserce ... George Fuller 
Private Sharp) scccsssccessncsionesescce .-. Harold de Becker 
Lieut. Donovan ...cescecsaccrvcetsecccccesors William Edwin Barry 
Major Langton .......+seeeeseerres a sieteieisha wicle/e vile Herbert Bunston 


Julie Gamelyn .......ceseccreceooves OG OCR OSOIOS Catherine Willard 
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SUT GmMY PRAY HALG sp crceis wisie\eiaieisicverecielo (es ieiecereisiv a (atels Josephine Evans 
Loulse siscccccvccccesessccucvscens .... Lota Sanders 
The Leader of the Band . Joseph Merryman 

First Episode—The Vestry of Peter Graham’s Church. Second 
Episode—An Officers’ Mess. Third Episode—The Private Dining 
Room of a French Café. Fourth Episode—A Room in a London 
Hotel. Fifth Episode—The Epilogue. 


Peter Graham, a war padre in France, is worried be- 
cause the men give so little heed to his spiritual advice. 
He feels that perhaps he is too aloof, and that if he 
mingled more intimately with the publicans and sinners 
he could accomplish more good. He mingles. And 
meets temptation in the form of a nurse who loves him 
and a cabaret entertainer who merely wants to vamp 
him. With the nurse he spends his leave in London, and 
later, though she flees from him that she may not halt 
his career, he insists upon resigning from the church in 
order to marry her. 


THE STEAM ROLLER 


A comedy in three acts by Laurence Eyre. Produced 
by George Backer at the Princess Theatre, New York, 
November 10, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Dorcas Dill Olive Windham 


Kate Thorn .. .-. Helen Chandler 
Roger Trimble, Heer. victensinciete cscs ederciencts centers Fairfax Burgher 
Old: BTlen? Fiiecite vis « weratn st aisiatotoreistersternete sie selee Niseisvets re Lillian Brennard 
Dora Worthington wer neeaeslenscer sic eciedis tsemsesis vcs ete Zelma Tiden 
Misg:Maxtha Primrose sqclss cle tiviscs leelscielteaicdticcciedres Thais Magrane 
Amelia's. s/s\ansie.0.< deis'se me discieaeeies se pieioaecrisaniciese sae Janet Beecher 
Mrs. Worthington 5 cise ieieiee ses eiiteteiscterieicis) se Catherine Proctor 
Drs Gn Gowns os acs aleleiasisicevae osdieaciee cle Be ce eeeicie Ernest Cossart 
Willsam yl cimble pecenesice sceineiecniiste Waller cicninesincs « Bruce McRae 


Acts I, II and III.—The Parlor of the Old Trimble House in West 
Chester, Pa. Staged by Laurence Eyre. 

Amelia Dill has always been the dominant mind force 
in the Dill family. She rules her timid sister, Dorcas, 
and drives the young man she (Amelia) is determined 
to marry in flight from the country. When he recovers 
courage he returns to marry Dorcas, not Amelia, “steam 
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roller” though she may be. He finds Amelia, having 
spread her influence over the entire community, is 
strongly entrenched, but by threatening to marry her 
first and beat her afterward he manages to frighten her 
into submission. Then he marries Dorcas. 


DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS 


A drama in three parts by Eugene O’Neill. Produced 
at the Greenwich Village Theatre, New York, Novem- 
ber 11, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


SUBIOO MAORI has c0ss. 035 Aid1s dai9 83 .415!0 6) 0 84. ee'ovssaie Ae atarn glare’ Allen Nagle 
MOEN CADOtumeem. ieee yore cincsrclaaieis Sinciettare e/a eieiereai age wotiete Perry Ivins 
Pipe Cabot ts 1. sips kolsttels Cow vine saw ce tees sss vols blends Charles Ellis 
Ephraim Gabot.» their Wather 02.\4..s0:c1sin\ercaate ess sf niece) Walter Huston 
CRDUAEH Ee ODBT a is'y aie o ntery plowed Se Wier s\ajety isle cle doru-ojele mele wit Mary Morris 
Folie Gop) oc hd Dae er ge Sens aE or See otk eh ec tek or Eloise Pendleton 
IBIS SEAL ONG yaad c:cyerarahays ms eceloye’s 6:0). 0)6Ye! ols is 01 Romeyn Benjamin, Arthur Mack 

William Stahl, John Taylor 
ACB OLOT  ¥s-cistersyals Risfsis atx thsiorhals'e ele pyeln ainioze/ern oVels/erelece:s\s Macklin Marrow 
SAN COUN OLAAH os Moravia leterd elalp Meivies@rme ek aelaeetoindsree Norma Millay 
PA SOOT IAL araleralep. who Geaeeresiaie wien. k 013.0 Ales ain SGarZeatisia Ri miiwlers Walter Abel 
BUC DULICS etaics sinceim aetayaats 'eis isos fe) ajaleletalale eeie'e Arthur Mack, William Stahl 


Other Folks from the Surrounding Farms—Albert Brush, Hume Derr, 
Donald Oenslager, Alma O’Neill, Lucy Shreve, Mary True, Ruza 
Wenclawska. 

Part I—The Beginning of Summer. Part II.—A Sunday Two 

Months Later. Part III.—Late Spring of the Following Year. On 

the Cabot Farm in New England, 1850. 


(See page 98.) 


MME. POMPADOUR 


A play with music in two acts; book and lyrics by 
Rudolph Schanzer and Ernst Welisch; adaptation by 
Clare Kummer; music by Leo Fall. Produced by 
Charles Dillingham and Martin Beck at the Martin Beck 
Theatre, New York, November 11, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Madame la Marquise de Pompadour ...-..++-ss+ees+e Wilda Bennett 
The King, Louis XV ...ee eee ee rece eter ceeeesreees Frederick Lewis 
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Rene, the Count D’Estrades ......eeeeeeerseeee ... John Quinlan 
Madeleine ....-eeeeeee Sas eb dspiaeMMOMaieD eed a cterete is atticels Eva Clark 
Baloties svc wues. 9 hanes oases Rate we comasee Nav cantes natal cen Wanda Lyon 
Joseph Calicot ....ceccesecececceccsccccnsescnscecere Florenz Ames 
Maurepas, Minister of Police ...++eeeeeecesseeeeeeecs Oscar Figman 
Poalard) os ccen vec ck sw nensine gides te oaiemlne nae (ane of) Louis Harrison 
Prante? ) Giivs cecssvacrdeuve er Peep gen eeu ewe eanaane se cere Edgar Kent 
Gollit ecing atnwtes tein aids’ srecs/ssteereis moter statareraeieies aici Henry Vincent 
Bouchet \davcc pegs ccs ad coe natualece teeny eviele sie Leis Raymond Cullen 
Tonrelle (cites Pagae heron reelventtassdacorsgensers cae Curt Peterson 
The. Austrian Ambassador occ dwmecccvcenaceaseaccaens Edgar Kent 
The Lientenant” Ga‘csisien dinar aes aelpler tun kos csssiamaee Elliott Stewart 
Grisettes: 
Pamelaa. seaticce iia tars na Saale nile sloniaisy arminantatia: alg Pauline Miller 
WelIGE! aatasn seen hvcce 4al nabs seal ve aepd sea eisar Margot Greville 
Caroling) 25.08 teas icavia¥ eutcite ns oe weenie Vinee wee bo Janet Stone 
LeOnmle So cuelca aycsu os «a sinaptilanha wa ea clate acne ct 2 oan ele Elaine Palmer 
Valentine .. ..+. Irma Irving 
Amelie ..... Dorothy Irving 


Act I.—Cellar of the ‘‘Stable of the Muses,’’ Converted into a 
Cabaret. Act II.—Boudoir of Madame la Marquise de Pompadour 
at Versailles. 


Mme. la Marquise Pompadour, finding Louis XV dull 
on occasion, goes adventuring. In a cellar cabaret 
she meets and fancies Rene, the Count D’Estrades, him- 
self on pleasure bent. Pompadour has Rene appointed 
to her personal guard, but the night she has him try on 
the king’s lounging robes not only does Louis surprise 
them but she learns that Rene is really the husband of 
her younger sister. Which changes her plans. 


SILENCE 


A melodrama in three acts by Max Marcin. Produced 


by Crosby Gaige at the National Theatre, New York, 
November 12, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
Mallory: scsdessissss 
Prison Guard ..... 
Andrew Pritchard . 


Jack Bennett 
Noel Connors 
Philip Lord 


Jim ‘Warren, cae celook chon H. B. Warner 
Alva Clarkey -incs:desie nes John Stokes 
Priest ninja 0,6/6'o\n uibi ol pferscslajeyplolats a: etelecaraleraierttcted tanita eactAe H. Cooper Cliffe 
Motlie*Burke? Ganesan Saaewuwemiewps asst Claire Weldon 
Harry SiUVers casas 2c siocstes asec eee ee ee aoe +... John Wray 
Phyllis Mae ie. sence ores coccevcccccceccesse Alton Goodrich 
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DGGE teal fia: a pidie die'e sieia 6.4 Sia Wins gis hiv CalpacR Ole Virginia Lee Moore 
Pe SATE CEO em raterots Wie .e) als uinys-0i ei nie aie sen ln era eranalol icine veletsralerore aac Marion Haslup 
ROBO meena eo misseivisliinys » n/riale winansW e's/n ip tas .siclaip cia preere coarciae Aillene Loeb 
OMAR Me ats Wis sthaiis-sinisn hve vs.sigs-5 dnp wesateiey somes Lysle Witherbee 
POMC OMAN B arslalersisinses/olsins icles ae.o na siacce hake ae Walter W. Shuttleworth 
UN eu I) Ue) 2 SRS SR ER RI OIE ei Rete Caches ach ae Flora Sheffield 
ALY EO WOLM Berio eia.win arate cis S Caisiatoyan Ge ade sonics Seta Frederick Perry 
BEAL MO min ws cia nisi ti «is pied ssis's ein since eis eee org iat Granyille Bates 
Ai GermamCOnMOLS: Fcis.0\0 00:2 0:0.0(0[s:016,6.0°0)s)9 ee a aise Biaialerale W. C. Hodges 
Norm dg PO wergidte oe s' sini cdecisbise. civic wa sicizayeeateeee eile s Flora Sheffield 
Artin Lawrence mesierein cauitieesis/nisieiare cic Nahelnt ilar tale eters eta Grant Mills 
CO rama rotde clove toiecteisteie elaeisG avers Sieteisteis]a\aiabrecocieieretentetc vera Joan France 
AS Ce ein vata Ses iin cintlere cue as otk Bos aleia ope oie eo eine atom he John Lyons 


Act I.—Ante-room in the Death House of a Western Penitentiary, 
and the Home of Mollie Burke. Act II—The Home of Phil Powers 
in the Capital of a Western State. Act III.—Ante-room in the 
Death House, and Home of Phil Powers. Staged by Max Marcin. 

Jim Warren, in the death house of a western prison, 
and scheduled to die at dawn, refuses to tell the dis- 
trict attorney all he knows of his crime, even to save 
his life. Also he refuses to confess to the prison priest. 
But as he ponders the advisability of clearing his soul of 
the story of the crime he has committed, and the cir- 
cumstances that led up to it, the scenes are visualized 
in the second and third sections of the play. These 
scenes show Jim, a thief, being forced to desert Norma 
Drake, whom he loves, and Norma being saved by 
Phil Powers. Twenty years later Norma is dead but 
her daughter, and Jim’s, has been brought up as Norma 
Powers. To protect his child from blackmailers Jim 
does: murder, and to save her from the scandal he is 
ready to go to the chair. Pardon follows. 


SHIPWRECKED 


A drama in four acts by Langdon McCormick. Pro- 
duced by Daniel Kusell at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, 
November 12, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
ON THE WHARF 
CETESE OMe asiiicis aabicie Nelic.ales-citials ecseeheeleisavieiaintwiatoiels Palmer Howlett 
PRM AS fad so dia ee a hcns die visi ateleiele wisi elsteseiulelalsinicie/aia'ele wares Wilson Moller 
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GOGEN. ba disdlec c albieie’s aie vinie¥ a5.u sinus dieleisléiy anlecisipivie’sisie Max yon Mitzel 
RGAE rt y, sc iare. sie o1s.uie's:¢joieisi0\e\vie sieip ni slasain'$ @ aisisieleleoie’s eiuigis sis Patrick O’Neill 
TAHITI miere u,v iain crake’ « We turn Wises Monsen le oslalaiec ma, eit excels Clay Clement 
ACW Orrid th Statzitas aren able Oeiesls. s/olcplntee a eae aevctereeiaion ate Tied Gilda Leary 
ON BOARD THE ‘“‘CORSICAN’’ 
Captain: Ivers | Wie cies: ssecisis siviecevwintia pin afosieln s's/slaieis.ae sie Edmund Elton 
Second! Officers MeGill. s/.)5 sie (sce! tarereresacsyate dine: stmaiayeininiats Joseph R. Garry 
Third WMfhicer Gregan seis bic acide enioareiarene nits is aanieiers Joseph Selman 
Quartermaster Harlin .....cvcrcveccescvcvcsccsases Gordon Hamilton 
Steward Chumilyiosc.:4 cbs veuls sie bteanitares/e lain isisiainin Robert Williamson 
ep Semr eR RarO TN siasaia ce viele wieinle a ie\s) 9.07 e1é aia wiaja/arela’s wha) Thomas E. Jackson 
Staves Galvin’ cc,. cea svi a eieiessiein o/s 1s esa/eiwiatslalestrayaretetstale aisieate Clay Clement 
Ee MUGEN: %. Malpas pam Muiinine nes eOb ea ba s welds a Kha Cee ate Gilda Leary 
AT BABALO ISLAND 
JFurewROrters ieiscvie's eeuite/a.cicvoistamlernieaarnt celts ce Ethel Stoddard Taylor 
Doki Calvin? cca vuwasts's co stawsie wate vine Saxlsls vplamns age sei Walter Law 
Gaara vn vans xa nie Or Pa daes 6 elle aint sista nmisice wheres William Johnson 


Act I.—A Wharf on the East River, New York. Acts II and III.— 
On Board the S.S. Corsican at Sea. Act IV.—Babalo Island, South 
Africa, 


Steve Calvin, the rioting son of a rich ship owner, 
rescues Loie Austin from the East River, into which she 
has jumped in the hope of dying. Putting her on his 
father’s steamship, the Corsican, he turns her thoughts 
to love and the chance she has to redeem her past, which 
she confesses has been spotty. The ship’s captain, how- 
ever, being a brute, attacks the girl. She is saved by 
Steve, assisted by a storm that wrecks the ship. Arrived 
at the island of Babalo Steve’s father thanks Loie for 
making a man of Steve, but advises against her marry- 
ing him. Steve, on the other hand, had rather be mar- 
ried than be governor and that’s that. 


NEW BROOMS 


A comedy in three acts by Frank Craven. Produced 
by Frank Craven at the Fulton Theatre, New York, 
November 17, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Thomas Bates. 02. scaaeessteaee Sc -» Robert McWade 
Mr. Kneeland : Harry Leighton 
Margaret F ++. Helen Weathersby 
WATS ams: $4 contacts cfao.a. Sipje:s Sein oltee ela meee eens John Ravold 
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Georges Morrow: 5 salosaie.e:s.oie0's ojsie-cleialeeredelei< Oa Maas Jack Devereaux 
Phomadebatesy: JTsuls veces’ ce vous cuiece cece ve vbe +++ Robert Keith 
EThHOlUBales® oiduitstcccigssicsg chactccsprodesst sae . Doris Kelly 


Florence Wheeler ......cceseccessecesess Dorowy Blackburn 
PWallte” Nowell vans vel evslvss seve cece . Edward Crandall 
Reva, Pilips Dow) Sasser setee slopes Albert G. Andrews 
Ceraidime Maral). ..c4h ssi cots 3 hoi ble yaeek gateway Blyth Daly 
Simpson <........ 65 Charles Macdonald 
INGIBOTIM As alalerte tis win ait wicreverssblaisiolere ab isinive rere ciel aoe ee Se James Kearney 


Acts I and III. The ipackvard of the Bates Home. Act II.— 
Library in the Bates Home. Staged by Frank Craven. 


Thomas Bates owns a broom factory and a rotten 
disposition. His son, Tom Junior, is an amiable glad- 
hander but not much of a success otherwise. Thomas 
Senior insists he had rather be a grouch and success- 
ful than an amiable sap and a loafer. Thomas Junior 
replies sweetly that amiability, properly directed, will 
make a successful man even more successful. Where- 
upon Father suggests that they change places, so Son 
may test his theories. Which they do. For a time 
amiability gathers new friends and new business. Then 
the charm fails. Soon Father, free of responsibility, is 
smiling and happy. While Son, worried and worn, 
acquires the grouch. A compromise philosophy rules 
at the finish. 


THE WAY OF THE WORLD 
A comedy in five acts by Wm. Congreve. Produced by 
the Cherry Lane Players, Inc., at the Cherry Lane 
Theatre, New York, November 17, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


VMEINALE © aictv\atelew vein av.8.6 Sse cose eisai owl ale Ke Me Sah nea ee Mr. Kinnell 
IFA Ol. Wtes «ee oto a cls elelaievsvelerevais visivin.ejeialelenla t.evotere\vie’s te Mr. Rainey 
WCW ire & cas Mano wie. 6's a:0 ln bnas Fe mua 8 Mm abs tie ane ee Mr. De Lette 
PStaANe see dak crete bcc ck dee ue se C8 Pete yee 5 bx.Ne Mr. Tulloch 
Sir. Wiklall  Wihitwodd- % oii.0 10 cle slevineavincnat wees egies Mr. St. James 
NV QUWEUL | Occ c us mene s ese cae cic Less ewsn dee hide aicacns weighs Mr. Forde 
PAOtHB OT, denicle sick kmlete gs ocd dled ewcspieusdeesev tens de erae™ Mr. Pace 
IG OEAATIN ip ecstcioty oie ats laps-s violp.e/epeisinye bin) 0\s\eleidlaiare ln s\c sinie.bislele 9 sie @ Mr. Trout 


GOUACHAAR <a de secs Vincente. ttssveso vias toca sana Mr. Carrington 
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Servant to Lady Wishfort 00 ceccssesvecjesveccisceccsvees Mr. Davis 
Speaker of the Prologue .... Mr. Forde 
Lady Wishfort Mrs. Hassell 


Mrs. Millamant Mrs. Bryan 
Mrs. Marwood $ Mrs. Lee 
Mrs. Fainall ...... Mrs. Tompkins 
Foible | cswevssscss ... Mrs. Owen 
Mincing ity s.0ssne sso .. Mrs. Miller 
Perey iain tisietislaialsicis sleisiewlearanlercpen selsleoisisaininsiest cs Mrs. Campbell 
Betty ccicccsiniisicnsdclesesevenccewetucusisetie ceceoesieeae Mrs. Belford 


Act I.—A Chocolate House. Act II.—St. James’s Park. Acts III, 
IV and V.—A Room in Lady Wishfort’s House. 


Congreve’s comedy of the ways of wooers, with Mira- 
bell suing for the hand of Millamant, and Lady Wishfort 
angling for Sir Rowland, who is a servant made up to 
deceive her. 


BLIND ALLEYS 
A drama in a prologue and four acts by Alice Fleming 
Sidman and Victoria Montgomery. Produced at the 
Punch and Judy Theatre, New York, November 17, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Hughe Dano etereints\svelessiclararelstele'siesslettisiatelevelsis ip ioistelaietcretsieye Richard Farrell 
Bishop. Blessing | vietsisis siecle tae ovis diaieenananaine mania ate John Costello 
Bruce Cameron (iewaers cielo cle nav cleisieisis'dsaicalesiecs George Wellington 
Wieky Botterill eo jancevenee Setcienen cee cree omeene J. Carlin Crandel 
Doétor: Kerr os. + aaccectisssmantetacics clave «is Mieeiseiaian « Augustus Balfour 
Micha eliOskey a, enc scc cisteintsiettisteletale siete isisle eieieaiate Charles Wagenheim 
Shirley weeiy sects tse aiok oepeiiea deceit aaeietiee verte Jane Meredith 
Margaret Dane ......:.. . Kate-Pier Roemer 
Caroline Winterd 2 ce titecca siatvicteltinnd veietac sletriowieiete aietototolerste Ricca Allen 


The Wayfarer .. Emilie Montrose 

Barbara Dane ... Alberta Davidson 

Betty s:e.0ciaie sien alslepsiee vs aeielolste oteomiebiaensictats stteeicte Dorothy Yates 
Staged by J. Moy Bennett. 


Hugh Dane, a chaplain in France during the great 
war, gets near enough to life to know that he no longer 
loves his more or less impossible wife, Margaret, but 
that he has much in common with Shirley Lee, who 
understands him. After the war it is made possible for 
Shirley to take over Margaret’s job as Hugh’s wife. 
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THE DESERT FLOWER 


A play in three acts by Don Mullally. Produced by 
A. H. Woods (in association with the Messrs. Shubert) 
at Longacre Theatre, New York, November 18, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


OBES ISCOn alee hors aweieieie sieieierets sain cise e's siciet g.owm ce a ateiaieWot Clyde Veaux 
i Giptceisicreremelaiuinis’s ivistelciolews cis oteaieieicie sive sieve c sintie novetens Claude Gouraud 
RX: oapbaedocdoden Sueno Gosunnod Robert Clarke 


oe: Helen MacKellar 


Margaret (‘‘Maggie’’) Fortune .. 
+ Dorothy Walters 


IMrg ap MeOuade Matec citar isis ciciac oie 


Rendolphad. hance, ji Conway ss/pies eis sles siciete ssa aiieteisre Robert Ames 
GNC) Ver Rere slays sate ohe1e%«, stole a) ecejereisinie’oioce.eis 01 0/8iereiarsiele Robert Cummings 
PSB MMSE eo niecclard oo 6'x:019 sie ie tials. Sloe eie.eie.a eee rgiete Eleanor Williams 
DRgASEUlVOTEOM: die esas tie aiviesin dives cinta sete aeet oie Mildred Southwick 
ROKER OVAL Ma lewllecere ceecieiclecmm cose s scisier coos William A. Norton 
Flo Zella Warda Howard 


Bill Porter Bolton Moore 
DERTEL UOUR I o cinrals ole e 6 ail v'a 1s/s'a's ss 0rvise's «1s oi Sia sia,s Elwood F,. Bostwick 

Act I.—Railroad Construction Camp Near Sodaville, Nevada. Acts 
II and III.—Interior ‘‘Maggie’’ Fortune’s Shack, Bullfrog, Nevada. 


Margaret Fortune is working for her brutal step- 
father, Mike Dyer, a section boss, when Rance Conway, 
a college boy bum, passes along the tracks by her box- 
car home. She gives him a drink and a sandwich and 
when Dyer threatens to beat her for noticing a tramp 
she bides her time and strikes out after Conway down 
the track. They later make Bullfrog, Nevada (in 1903), 
where Rance takes to drink again and Margaret, in the 
dance hall, curses him as a cheat and a coward until 
she rouses his determination to make good. He goes 
into the hills prospecting and comes back with a gold 
mine the night Dyer finds and attacks Margaret. She 
puts a bullet through Dyer’s heart and Conway shoul- 
ders the crime. A rough sheriff threatens him with 
hanging, but discovers the truth in time for a happy 
ending. 
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PARASITES 


A comedy in four acts by Cosmo Hamilton. Produced 
by Lee Shubert at Thirty-ninth Street Theatre, New 
York, November 19, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


TFacksons vice ave tien sess. oats vere wataameleuss cv en wears siete atsh ere E. F. Hast 
Mra. Helix WRtarbOUne a .ro's'<''s ei vtas(s tastes’ slainie's ve jerele Beatrice Swanson 
Glarénce = Drummond ain ciwascneateatmelentuptedulslelvic vatale efttsvaldne Max Figman 
Lady, Nina iGhandas +.) 2h 0.03 nase peene sass seuas as Gypsy O’Brien 
Langdon Pomeroy 0a seven ic:teet sieanntesiecsinvs secre Cecil Humphreys 
Relix WW atethoitea-) tains pvciess meen te ates ah a\sislei s/n seis Franklin Pangborn 
Joan Millett os cdiny csc anceree Francine Larrimore 
RNGtEPhelpeySdi sessile taaieite eile seers nictalelelaviciele stirs Clifton Webb 
Mrs. Clarence Drummond .........++0000% Theresa Maxwell Conover 


Acts I, II, III and IV.—In the Drummonds’ House at Bar Harbor. 


Joan Millett, having run through the fortune left her, 
is trying to support herself playing bridge with her Bar 
Harbor set. Fifteen hundred dollars in the hole and 
exposure momentarily threatened she accepts a loan of 
two thousand dollars from Langdon Pomeroy, with whom 
she has been flirting. When he suggests the usual stage 
payment, a honeymoon without consulting persons or 
parsons, she rebels savagely, but later agrees —if he 
will wait until she comes to him of her own free will. 
She tries for three weeks to raise money, and when 
she fails is prepared to make good her bargain. But 
meantime he has learned to admire her excessively and 
insists upon the usual ceremony. 


THEY KNEW WHAT THEY WANTED 


A comedy in three acts by Sidney Howard. Pro- 
duced by the Theatre Guild at the Garrick Theatre, New 
York, November 24, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Sisie-b's piniete'eigieie eibsa sca Wa, Wises ica Mimatoteinte a Sento aletmelstel Sie Glenn Anders 
saeldhs. sels #a) hve oe RVR MERE Rene mews oe Charles Kennedy 
RE GC6O) 25 aicsieie-s.clelelowl sc due lois ere reieieeeetereteeiiete te ee Allen Atwell 
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Tony stents nisi oe Ast Dawa SLC Slap Rie Mate ecgante Aloe Richard Bennett 
JUG ASML: | Gaucakeantiaonansnonr eonce Honan saunas Robert Cook 
ZN TA 1a.4 JOA NORO GO S00b CCHOTRO NSE Acrtaric’ PAErGoboeben Pauline Lord 
Angelo Diergtare Rips ptelsvatugaik a ests stnis pain ¥isleennie Ur eaiaei athe ce Hardwick Nevin 
GiGreiObl mn vate eae nioine ss aricice are eieinine atten anaes Jacob Zollinger 
Phe gDoctor erst sac etyale > cision ei lices aeaeeeadan haceeee Charles Tazewell 
Wiret, [alian: Mother. arcs owsie ene cleaver ap renee nce Frances Hyde 
Hey Daaghtet) |s.5.Sosccne dese se saree ane . Catherine Scherman 
Second: Italienwiother ser o's. tnts,c/sjs cats. cuneate Peggy Conway 


Herd Sona. cise sees ene ccs Saale oe en see ee Thomas Scherman 
Farm Hands—The Misses Cosette Faustine, Helen Fowble, Dorothy 
Green, Audrey Thal, Peter Marsters, Eleanor Mish; the Messrs. 
Alyah Bessie, Edward Hogan, Sanford Meisner, Arthur Sircom, 
Ernest Thompson. 
Acts I, II and III.—Tony’s Farmhouse in the Napa Valley, Calif. 


(See page 50.) 


DAWN 
A drama in three acts by Tom Barry. Produced by 
Wilmer and Vincent at the Sam H. Harris Theatre, New 
York, November 24, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


INAtinOW aS lav UOM eis siesieKis siainieisiceinin sss sseisisis soe tee bres Howard Lang 
a rypsla vi ON Witereyelerers\s: stale sie alors) ofa eisioca crave scsi wisistererwwiareta lors Emma Dunn 
REE De Maw caea ec e'00' os caine aisle sn hla bin chins «scien enn Ah ate aie Zita Johann 
Mae AV OL SO LAW LOM, "revere seityeve oivisis[a:sivie/olhis: ain ie7o\tielela/averd tate Helen Strickland 
RODEN bs CMUEOr ics ciate Ai @iisle Gini an i8/</075)0)9 ary/acid ax Sik meee Hartley Power 
Doaruiirsvctpeeiasa sie cele nielere clave elecaibls yavero's fois vverele Siete ve\3, vis aye Richard Carlyle 
(ME Yous VIS VIEL UB ole sj otk islets aretelorecateyeinie eata/aieisisicie’e levis ‘steleieleras Perce R. Benton 
Billy Randolpbicck . jcc-nisasisemnsiar sv sponges so 4 o00e William Williams 
SRO OC CMM ATEN EIS Uatota lalate tant (Ou; sid fate is)s\s( orate lace s’sivreisfalass cetoioieidiel srs Day Manson 
RLV MEK OD DUG Maral cle iciula ein laieisha gil otaie/oi ara o! sve eis\c are ceists (eis aca William Morgan 
“Rabbitt”? Trundell : Raymond Van Sickle 
aL ERO E21 nan (OORT OURO GOL OSU ORT OO OCs Florence Peterson 
EGER AgRSr  rayorn cis ace Ws wae e wie se Gislb wis 0s win nnlein’ Camelia Campbell 
WVOUIS HINO GOS aiiveiu sels teralics aisha sta(s .o's/o)s.e/aicia-0 sierra Robert Montgomery 
DM GE CE EIIS ass pa 9:5 GSO Cass Rein nas ae bikes eV ea y ve Elizabeth Allen 
SS qurem kau (Vay mand: maw cre cinieretels cores %e eisai ive erste aieie(eiwsieie r= elf Lee Smith 
Cora A Gams Gite cir teid v.sistessiy ctv sie'o sents ¥ oa ea Neale eentvie.s Dorothy Tierney 


Act I.—The Garden Outside the Home of Matthew Slayton, Near 
Providence, R. I. Acts II and III.—The Living Room. 


Mary Slayton, mother of Judith, realizes that the 
unyielding Puritanism of Matthew, Judith’s father, is 
driving the girl to desperation. Trying to make things 
happier for Judith, she lets her invite her jazzy friends 
to the house for a party, at which they are discovered 
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rioting by Matthew. In the general exposure that fol- 
lows Matthew learns that, seeking sympathy and under- 
standing through love and cocktails, Judith has sinned 
but is determined not to marry the boy. Matthew 
seeks to force her to do so, declaring no decent man 
will have her, knowing she never can be a true and 
loyal wife. Whereupon Mary, the mother, dramatically 
informs him that when she came to him she was in the 
same situation that Judith has confessed. Encouraged 
by her mother’s revelation Judith runs away to marry 
her true sweetheart. 


MY GIRL 


A musical farce in two acts. Book and lyrics by 
Harlan Thompson; music by Harry Archer. Produced 
by Lyle D. Andrews at the Vanderbilt Theatre, New 
York, November 24, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Mary Winiteiits'ssrcistsl stevie seals lo aseaaienielerissieveters a vials ieare Jane Taylor 
OO RSC ARGOS AON CAOrTRAO SOOORNDD CODA CMARNOOS Tae Gertrude Clemens 
Hetty: Broweies s levies ose siisienele dalsele wing wees ala'ci@e a wielvls Marie Saxon 
IBOBUW hilo. Vcnree siccie cretosiete es ace ein alaieloterninis ais tile-e%s ciotereietarate Russell Mack 
Oliveri Greene. n\nvetetrreletes sielaielctsiater nisl alatale(alsieivielel oie oieietent cists Harry Puck 
Cynthia Redding Orreccieuinctaseises cieiseeiesis wetesic ates esters Helen Bolton 
Harold! Gray oc iscriss seecans acts csucasticene tess uae eet Jack Hartley 
Nathaniel (De Green) sevice sewistetnianis elareiciats reloletetelarele Harry G. Keenan 
Mirah | Green vinasisicieclcisistsl ots sleivie satelalelelefotesiaiaisie siciate Margaret Armstrong 
SP lakes jac. tac salasincteme ele a roan atceenace ean cmattenes Roger Gray 
Indge: Black ecaccncse suns nee ccicencecenmaneni Patrick Rafferty 
Mire. 1 BrOwar arer sitslalets/o1sieveta:sleteieteeratslatotle se sialniste cistetelartersiete Harriet Ross 
WiOleE See ace t crtnnyecinis s emene liane ciasiesettte racine tetsieiens Lucila Mendez 
GETIse Fyeice cites vies eetewilem)seleissielats naiewionimeisiiierine Frances Upton 
Coralie ware ccs oicitieticiet oie oe tiene nee eon cote * Blanche O’Brien 
ROs€ crises ti ajasceiiiae teem caterers race creamery: Rose Adaire 
Heliotrope: ".5. sswans cesace en setmeeesie ceetadeciestecsee Liane Mamet 
Raby. sicies ete o 54 oe fee esa nso deme ent ee ete Sybil Bursk 
Olives J oc acsisnariid Sore wiecsisnrmmetineiine teteaeeince stars Peggy Watts 
Orchid | tens dae ch ewe ecionninetite ce ceine keen eter ome Marie Shea 
Goldie .230 5. os coaster ne eee rater Josephine Bryce 


Act I.—Living Room in the Suburban Home of the Whites. Inter- 
lude—Judge Black’s Court Room and the Rainbow Club. Act II.— 
At the Whites’, 
The Bob Whites of Omaha, having moved east, want 


to get into the Rainbow Club. They give a party to 
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further their candidacy. It is a dry party and goes 
dead. Along comes a bootlegger with fourteen cases of 
Scotch he is trying to hide from the revenuers. He 
slips one case into the party and everything is rosy for 
the next two acts. 


THE MAGNOLIA LADY 


A musical comedy in two acts. Book and lyrics by 
Ann Caldwell. Music by Harold Levey. Produced by 
Henry Miller at the Shubert Theatre, New York, Novem- 
ber 25, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Palyalzomsavenels a cis sis ta delle cieielstsiels cu.etieisiosewieic'ale Ruth Chatterton 
Vargsitian Ravenele rete ele .ccoc1esisi6/0'4\6) sisieieie.e,sisis iso} siajeteiet Muriel Stryker 
Seth ysl AOL mete elelaisteteevelsieleyruslefetoie,isiovere?exs,eici-\eeysiaverelesaelsieievete Berta Donn 
iv ore rl aLLCEE ween xe :c nts ore sei sieiatete sc vi clas sitealne clas elie ewes Ethel Martin 
MARSA AA Maeroveiptare areteyeveiarite eleveiniolalase7trefovalsiaisiese/ccizis sleieiojeiser ss Nellie Fillmore 
Stella rialette ie ss kine vok ste cele Valse eceians cdlee.de kee cent Lovey Lee 
Peter Ravenel, vancccci see tinin sis siacielersisys Richard (Skeets) Gallagher 
connerny Craig mn svereissismncre citeinre eicsih’s aisitis ov oes nammeleielorete Ralph Forbes 
PROD OTE RAVGIOL ofa sin wis cls cin isis Siu 9 aie s)sia3n(p's Sens aon ol miale Minor Watson 
SOU CT ON OES oo ekiedie neil (so '5/5 ¥ sion o's wias «Sp Carns sae Worthe Faulkner 
EMU Or ELAR OLE IES sixcdhese’t ative wisidinoisi 9: 0.415 018 aiaele mays are Siuseln ace Frank Doane 
My GOR STUNTE RSE <oe.s bare \eie's(n'e «iy ieiea ob: 9a 8ia hea weld anialemiere erate Billy Taylor 
MC MEIE ASEOACG ain serie ls(eleinie's os minteiy Nivinslaisis «0.6 ob-doe's.s wie nue Bland O’Connell 


MEMBERS OF THE ENSEMBLE 

Ladies—Virginia Beardsley, Bernice Furrow, Virginia Sharr, Har- 

riet Chetwynd, Lucille Osborne, Mary Adams, Catherine Kohler, 

Halcyone Hargrove, Emma Wyche, Hazel Clayton, Sara Johnson, 
Julia Lane, Helen Haines. 

Gentlemen—Georgie O’Brien, Carl Rose, Louis Sears, Tom Chadwick, 

Tom Morrison, Edward McCullough, George Jefferson, John Mun- 


ster, Ward Van Ness. 
Acts I and II.—‘‘The Magnolias,’’ the Ravenel mansion in 


Virginia. 
The Ravenel children want to rent the Ravenel man- 
sion in Virginia to raise $5,000 to help father with an 
operation. They find a customer in an Englishman 
named Kenneth Craig, but he insists on white servants. 
Whereupon the Ravenels, led by Lily-Lou, decide to act 
as servants. Results are both comic and romantic, Craig 
falling in love with Lily-Lou. Originally the comedy, 
“Come Out of the Kitchen,” by A. E. Thomas and 
Alice Duer Miller. 
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MUSIC BOX REVUE 


A musical revue in two parts. Lyrics and music by 
Irving Berlin. Produced by Sam H. Harris at the 
Music Box Theatre, New York, December 1, 1924. 


Principals engaged — 


Bobby Clark Fannie Brice 
Paul McCullough Grace Moore 
Oscar Shaw Ula Sharon 
Carl Randall Claire Luce 
Jos. McCauley Helen Lyons 
Irving Rose Brox Sisters 
Hal Sherman Deuel Sisters 
Tamiris Margarita 


Staged by John Murray Anderson. 


CLOSE HARMONY 


A comedy in three acts by Dorothy Parker and Elmer 
Rice. Produced by Arthur Hopkins at the Gaiety Thea- 
tre, New York, December 1, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


lacriet Geghaint’ ceratscatcsreededgcces esses Georgie Drew Mendum 
Sister, Grahanye se aiosaccies ce pattie an bare sie view let Nese <i Arline Blackburn 
J SCE einai Ope nm Se DON OSCLD DITIONS CHAD CCl OOROO fe Marie Bruce 
ls TOWSOLCY Sivas ainsi stele origi etarninta(s sieiw ole oldie sce tecstare nt a Marie Curtis 
Bolle; Sheridain™ ats sien vias sinicieleielaie vrinie-o’slslcisis(s eve’ sem etsiniais Wanda Lyon 
Eds Grabliama ” soc.cc crea ceva tees sess sipwaie ses cece vs James Spottswood 
Pleriram Sheridan. Siqecs cs sci oes s ese cle f came \ eisc'e Robert Hudson 
Bill Saugderay ciao ees wes ok vey Seen eae oa a eea.c oo nos ace Paul Porter 
Dr OUDINS sats nseesine teeters mnaeRes peesiasne Frederick Burton 


Acts I and III.—The Grahams’ Living Room. Act II.—The Sheri- 
dans’ Living Room in a Duplicate House Next Door. 

The Ed Grahams, suburbanites forty-seven minutes 
from the Grand Central Station, New York, are not par- 
ticularly happy. Especially Ed. Henpecked and domi- 
nated by the missus, he has settled into a discouraged 
slump. Then along come the Sheridans and take the 
house next door. Sheridan is something of an alcoholic 
loss, but Belle, his wife, has a little spirit left. She and 
Ed Graham just naturally turn to each other for com- 
fort. He.brings over his mandolin, she plays his accom- 
paniments, and they harmonize something swell. Sud- 
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denly he kisses her and they decide to elope. But when 
the test comes he hasn’t the courage. So Belle goes on 
alone. 


LADY, BE GOOD 


A musical comedy in two acts by Guy Bolton and Fred 
Thompson; music by George Gershwin; lyrics by Ira 
Gershwin. Produced by Alex A. Aarons and Vinton 
Freedley at the Liberty Theatre, New York, December 
1, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Dicks revior ta cictee cieis acters lelelerereels.o.b siale wieie's. tise sisreice eetelete Fred Astaire 
SUIS” Live VOL a tis > ajeisislercicreelate’e lata en eloteyais te na 7s alatelele sta nisl ois Adele Astaire 
Taek: Robingows sips eosin, cen siere ws ve Tnnwsb vin cigs saline Alan Edwards 
Josephine. Vanderwater .....0.ce+ccccccscrccrccccesens Jayne Auburn 
Daisy; Baroness stisrctie shite 4 a atateleternielovwie, sia ia s’aterala Seiarele'ete Patricia Clarke 
Bortie sBaAsserte Wistar sce sities (claislos olele iscisicrey:vvels's Gerald Oliver Smith 
Pie W ALTEYSOM Wy ALIITIG Grelcisic sibs cle) sie's) sta 0.0) eleis'eialeie\e’e/als)isi= Walter Catlett 
SHixloy: Vermont. aivtacta/stoleterscheters eb /a'e aje,0\a/u diel eraisiy sles Kathlene Martyn 
Ole a. oot oy ns Ta oa SeaGe seis biceinsisietavn av ieree saute. Cliff Edwards 
Mantel Harada’ sxc sianlsie vials vle'sie\s o.svie'¢'0.015 o\s\e[s ole ols erelsletsiele Bryan Lycan 
PiGGR eG ese cod ao sarees caisisitn a allstars cis wise ears Edward Jephson 
IRSOP CATON: using siecen.b sins sis vise sivivisivacne's tviceeevivntices Victor Arden 
Whilst Olartan ee stenisiicwle celts iovelclele wiwislaieicis cals, asisisle pie a's eieaielere Phil Ohman 
Rute avkGr ons sloaecdveivicieiee's siieield baie stnves's sigie(s ejtere James Bradbury 


Act I.—Old Trevor Homestead, Beacon Hill, R. I. and Entrance 
of the Vanderwater Estate. Act II.—The Anchorage Hotel, Eastern 
Harbor, Conn., and The Eastern Harbor Yacht Club. 

The Trevors, temporarily embarrassed, are dispos- 
sessed in the first act and forced to do their singing and 
dancing at the homes and parties of their friends. But 
along about finale time they come into a lot of money. 


PRINCESS APRIL 


A musical comedy in three acts by William Cary 
Duncan and Lewis Allen Browne. Adapted from a story 
by Frank R. Adams; lyrics and music by Carlo and 
Sanders. Produced by Barry Townly at the Ambas- 
sador Theatre, December 1, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
ENG morse eieivia’s alee 0\0\els eile @iniviesel0je;« o\6je(e.01)0.6 Ciiotmsigns iv aieidielaiele Louise Mele 
Wirabot ities dis Gat aleve ss iricie.seisjsiepiesisinticce eajasedia ewan si6 Sydney Reynolds 
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April Daly is an actress with a self-made but unfin- 
Roger Utley is a society lad who wants 
to marry her. Roger’s sister objects. Especially after 
April insists a beaded bag found in the rooms of Sam 
Barry, following an awful party on his yacht, is hers. 
Of course April was only saying that to shield Roger’s 


ished father. 
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Sam Barry ....++. Sadie eave caueed sieve pieluimrptereratelsrs +eee+ Stanley Forde 
A. Sharpe Quill wescosssscceccncee Brin onrcotor Ares Harry Clarke 
Roger Utley siiecic ac cisicevicoisiciciolsive siete sieicisleresivineicis Nathaniel Wagner 
Patrick: Daly” (stein sun's sieteiae'e e's sluieientelsipisisiniesiecisins oe tate Harry Allen 
Kathryn Utley . Audrey Maple 
Mig. Swiftes ticiciciis'alesaiclae's © ume'elcie leis aisle diesis(cls ass siete. oie May Boley 
Marjorie Hale ...........6. . Dorothy Appleby 
April Daly. tcteccnsusn ens cueeamae Sede cersa sue tele se Tessa Kosta 


Robert Bathoue aie sansccacsvhlen gempinaneats geesiean iis a0 Alexis Luce 
April Girls—Edith Shaw, Ardath DeSales, Dorothy Brown, Jane Sels, 
Blanche O’Donohoe, Ann Langdon, Pauline Huss, Kitty Huss, 
Dorothy Hordern, Betty Myers, Marjorie Ross, Jane McCurdy. 
Act I.—Floating Pier, Summer Resort. Saskanet, N. J. Act 
IIl.—Living Room of Daly Suite in Hotel. Act III.—Foyer, Same 
Hotel. 


sister. 


A drama in four acts by Stephen Phillips. 
by Cosmos Stage and Screens Production, Inc., at the 


PAOLO AND FRANCESCA 


Booth Theatre, New York, December 2, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Giovanni. Malatesta’ 4.00000 ss cisie cewosisiciecsivivciwie vic cldssipe Claude King 
P0160 Giescc evan ele seine vastness Morgan Farley 
Francesca) Da) Rimini” sc: «c2scnies veneers ea. GOWN Date Phyllis Povah 
Eucreza case ss uenee tes CIN HEC RODSO UR ORCL CH COaeNoe Helen Ware 
Costamzit ty cts «is ciete(alelate\vstetetaia slareiets aivisin oielSinie's'seferelstaisione Dantha Pattison 
Nita. twsinapne sls aeeeca ease aw sierersiate mialeiaia otsla eigeisiere’sisteysie Adele Bradley 
ARGON: clones Utter aot a efaleteloheretntes focdopatc Margaret Scott Oliver 
WV ATeNTIO NE aisististers:sieteia wpinlercte ote alsloisvalsietnicielate's <iwisiele's alas .6/6 Michael Daun 
Corrado ......... Reid's Gigiwe'e bate Ms eleiniels waleinloeatels wro'etuia’atele act Perry Ivins 
Marco: we rc'ciss tevene aididiela/ale'v om olsisipie nisin ore/elepinp sie les cv Borden Harriman 
USWISE, Me meric eieciereisticiste pitciaeiee ieee wessiofeliio\siels;sis nerd . Albert Carroll 
FraitGirl | 3... MaseteapYueice ssresere’s . Layelah Monif 
Minstrel .. : James Meighan 
Bales 02.55 xvinee oops ow anit eteleue ners a +--+... Ralph Bunker 
WUIGREE "SAR CeMec es ai viaipiy ies eiein'e/siatsislolmiois(eisislaiisteissieisiete Causette Faustine 
West sence oni s Catone ety niela'n'e'e alatere ehets eves s+eee+ Helen Stryker 
Baptista” esos <cs csenk esis seeeceeeeeeeseeees Marian Moorehouse 


Produced 
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Mirra eect n eet ene cec ees eeevenet eer eseescretseesesnencs Aline Berry 
Madyer Maida cmece tise Soiree met edeantenien cote in Edith Gordon 
CAEL O aresarsl ees clots eieie a ois's Weisec ne soielaaeme einen ene Percy Hartley 
SEL VANE Brats ois elejoteraleseratciecsrer sic nhs sinis (ole staieiaterereeioteinietale es mae Allen Connor 
PAT MPACLONGATIE Me siereciae sis)sis| <isisieieinrs clciniote pelos reictaxcorToe ae Arthur Mack 


Act I and IV.—A Hall in the Malatesta Castle at Rimini. Act II. 
—A Wayside Inn, out of Rimini. Act IIJ.—The Shop of Pulci, the 
Drug Seller, and an Arbor in the Castle Gardens. 


The Stephen Phillips version of the legend that last 
generation’s playgoers know better as “Francesca di 
Rimini.” 


THE HAREM 
A comedy in three acts by Ernest Vajda. Adapted by 
Avery Hopwood. Produced by David Belasco at the 
Belasco Theatre, December 2, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


PVOLANG UV SlEtbLmerh cisisieiefeisieicicicrote eieis’s/ele/alol¢ s afeicleistafate William Courtenay 
CANES Dralet inate lia wie elareatetereiniesc winsiswis ose Sac welse emiew a dates Lenore Ulric 
ETE “GORGUGSO SEB OU CON OO DOD OOOO ORO UGAGOCMONC Virginia Hammond 
RGOEDM Maca lerealevere’s clots ovelclaterc atalnvalesicla vsrefiercisivele ticle de wis siete Lennox Pawle 
IPTINICO AIA are (pieseie.eis cieieioicie(sib ae la.s c(c's s\e/s (sie \sinls' simia’s KOs Robert Fischer 
PRUGKIMNG cfalolelcrorsisielite evel viticiaceerelelesiaicieisie aicic’stain'evelers cists Marjorie Vonnegut 
MALES ees vie ia: o7u iol vie nrbie) ofa iololotan Visielola.eleled wvaidts ose vin\vi cies ai Arthur Bowyer 


Acts I and III.—Apartment of Roland Valetti in Budapest. Act 
Ii.—A Salon in Manon’s House. Staged by David Belasco. 


Carla Valetti, harkening to the assertion of Manon 
that all men are Turks and would support harems if they 
had a chance, determines to test Roland, her husband. 
Knowing he has made an appointment to meet Manon, 
Carla disguises herself in beaded Turkish bloomers and 
a veil and meets Roland as a Sultan’s favorite. Half an 
act later she has him at her feet begging her to fly with 
him. Which she does, taking the precaution to smash 
the electric lights bulbs when they arrive at the hotel. 
Next morning, at home, alibis and explanations, with 
Carla knowing more about Roland than she ever knew 
before. 
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THE STUDENT PRINCE 
In Heidelberg 


A romantic operetta in four acts. Book and lyrics by 
Dorothy Donnelly; music by Sigmund Romberg. Pro- 
duced by the Messrs. Shubert at the Jolson Theatre, 
December 2, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Mitst Lackey tiscures cies esianesernsisciscnsllariidisisis'eb.< Frank Kneeland 
Second LaEkay: x3.6.0cskav coe veersideh rereees wee ieete William Nettum 
Third Laokeyin. sluns svieasdare caeies sce biein ee Snietsvan of ents Lawrence Wells 
Kourth: Lackey: (ioc. cmnajcinois tant attesietetuletesavaas etarsce Harry Anderson 
Vom viet) 5 cae nea nance ledaneth ame agee dee mn ge asst Fuller Mellish 
Di: Engel oiinav.cca cave Oe eSROR eis Mabie eINE ta paced be Greek Evans 
Prince ‘Karl! Franzi.josncinatete s/semetiaials alate lie aiaislevalataieiaie Howard Marsh 
WRGW Gr Wiiess n.6's cc sige cts Kemi s Usman a tsesaattisle vaxin's «> W. H. White 
GIELCHORD Voks Sur a Par pics en mereunane te ee deep AGA ee ss Violet Carlson 
LOWES Viaare bcos via cle sient ole sinieividie d dle sroversresciemmadnern ciclearn nt ee eae Adolph Link 
DGGE 7s sais cor gesig.agip tsk os Revie nacreniantass 6 Raymond Marlowe 
DCRR Ls dis culawre siemens Palelcte atin anata esiees » eminne ss Frederic Wolff 
Wonk Asterberg oe..eciscicicms sing ttts's eaieieltaielceln eas a> ois Paul Kleeman 
PICOIAG a 'caside y cinste vines xo Becaisipn ste Utvassisen Sucepes nae Fred Wilson 
CAE Gtirorers cip.eieicisisiel sie vistnmicieisiaialsictels'sielaisl op sietaieieisiire ora Ilse Marvenga 
BEE 5 gisis wieid a ealp'eassnclaisielnwla dein pirledaialemasir ees cs hiakare George Hassell 
PRUDORE cin nin'nsincia’w a nagigc cisaisiern's' swiietely wei vieirts sa acixte Charles Williams 
Grand Duchess Anastasia ....esseeeeesccrectores Florence Morrison 
Princess Margarete vic oi aces ecastva caw nda daiees sania Roberta Beatty 
Gaptein) Varnitz iiieas casitea levis satura ne see orton cites John Coast 
Countess: Leyden cs.,csvicacssiescuetuotrnesageaid slmciens Dagmar Oakland 
Bacon ArOneie \ od aac catia cere Cher cows piss adolunave Robert Calley 
PrOmMICr Dancer metels’s\cio;s\eias siccalsta'n siete retain stevaintalsisie\s/ seis). Martha Mason 
Rudol pl (Winter c5.<i,2:-:e1s praise suctoiersisterstorelare qieiplorsio.sia si eieleye Lucius Metz 
Breshmianidccnisis scints'alclots mista ne.wsins etanlot etelevere wieictasisia'e Elmer Pichler 
Captain “ofthe: Guard ie cmss deraecisters ¢oisianieicls als siatetel gis elec 2 C. Sparin 


Prologue—A Room in the Palace at Karlsberg. Act I and IV.— 
Garden of the Inn of the Three Golden Apples. Act II.—Sitting 
Room of Prince Karl, at Inn. Act IJI—A room of State in the 
Royal Palace at Karlsberg. 1860 Staged by J. C. Huffman. 


The story of “Old Heidelberg” as Mansfield played it 
followed pretty closely. Karl Franz goes to Heidelberg 
with his tutor, Dr. Engel. At the Inn of the Golden 
Apples he meets and loves Kathie, the waitress, and later 
parts with her melodiously when he is called home to 
be a king. Two years later Karl Franz comes back to 
the Inn to sing another song and bid a last good-by to 
Kathie before he marries the Princess Margaret. 
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BADGES 


A comedy-drama in three acts by Max Marcin and Ed- 
ward Hammond. Staged by Edgar McGregor. Pro- 
duced by Jules Hurtig at the Forty-ninth Street Theatre, 
New York, December 3, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


MATIGh CATSOL ia a sieisiaisisle’sate sie, stele. 6 crew elartislein’e la oinie'e Eleanor Woodruff 
(Mar Ta mab EL OLE Toteyere wpeve es} sYurale ajotaielel vin vin el wn neg inve elerletat tet evarete Lotus Robb 
Mrankl yn) Green wr evewiele sy ees ot: ols o.civ esle ee atev oats eisiners Gregory Kelly 
IB, ot GULOS DION iels\o ais ais oleic + 'elareie alors o,5 ie ale ste MR CaN RR Felix Krembs 
CHGTISS MIOTAR GS Saveltsc ses vexcanass out nanscanadeae Louis Bennison 
NSCS RIT sactarcieteyetelslersisidMicioleisicleclelete lo vic wie ne ele stentareen enieves John Sharkey 
DPE YORG Sia esis ks seis pene hes hs 80 o'eaen aaa eae aeate J. H. Doyle 
Assistant House Detective ....ccccsecacsecavececune M. Tello Webb 
Chief Postal Inspector Stephen Wright 
ORC er! D agate cineverese aes tre iersivie:eve\n| \clatere a. cel die ied/a) gigi sieistsyeletaee John Hurley 
SS TIA RE FUME ator to eYatet az Jasote bicte rs ie sicteryisieremhse Fie ele osc aaiee eh bees Alfred J. Rigali 


Act I.—Apartment of Miriam Holt, New York. Act II.—Suite 
in the Hotel Belvedere. Act II.—House on Outskirts of a West- 
ern City. 

Franklyn Green, having taken a correspondence school 
course in detecting, scents a mystery in the case of 
Miriam Holt, who, he knows, is being followed. Offer- 
ing his professional services to Miss Holt, he helps comi- 
cally to unravel the mystery, which has to do with the 
murder of Miriam’s father, a post-office clerk who was 
made the tool of a gang of bond thieves. 


THE MAN IN EVENING CLOTHES 


A comedy in three acts by Andre Picard and Yves 
Mirande. By arrangement with David Belasco and C. B. 
Cochran. Translated by Ruth Chatterton. Produced by 
Henry Miller at the Henry Miller Theatre, December 
5, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Count De Lussange .....ecceecsccersersvccccncerscacs Henry Miller 
WEOWIB ei ore cistaie c elele o's 910.0:9.5.0.u/pivieieie' eis s/ei6:t eiv'a eieis)sieivie eaters Elmer Brown 
INGRN SELON ei occ tlaieivcle bid e's sisie pin wee sep sie's sisinidlaels csie'e Marjorie Wood 


D’Allouville  ....cccecccsccccscecenscccesccscsceces Reginald Mason 
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Bu Mletante © sic cicteines'vevs cacesuessiagubetatce cavetecsal pled Grant Stewart 
PAY IBTOCLE ic kicle vias balers ie Waar’ oud et eln estamos eisicenpernrare Hubbard Kirkpatrick 
Germaine. De Lussange: ciiiacss tice ecwemetteae tole Carlotta Monterey 
Blolene Mi iis ces ks wanes Fda vee alge Duwinerte sails camreitn cls Ann Winston 
Maitre. Bote): 0 iiieis+ a. oisinier olnoinisisicivinisicisiniaisix sisi oie William Lorenze 
Gaghiok: ©, ioclcidartec'e ote’ vicrcversiate cietain cletarcatetateis trelsid vite ra (ars Norma Havey 
Orchestra: Liem dere cisjamiajsiolsiseloia tis taterestvin niaceatnmsvale Hubbard Kirkpatrick 
Margot. © foc ilcn civ) wlenivh.wis ist ated enema k tic eine a aa aie olals Valerie Jones 
Blanche “asinve's s.sjsiajsteteteiselais ele, vleleimtoatale ele oraiaqate seers leielelstecs Irma Kornelia 
A Wie hg vies danse Matava a serine plea iia tele wre A ate peices iver Alden Gay 
A. Lady Patron © scicticncscnvac seas eeben nul nelavtera Kathryn Meredith 
AMa te Patron mate cinensincls selene esata haleiie ieee stare Joseph Bingham 
Firab., WAMOEW wo ele vais ju.00 08,6 sshinpce Mae sielsed mica ae sileene Louis La Bey 
Second MWalters lary xie.vin cinieie: oct aiesereleaslotetnenseisiruace tote Clement O’Loghlen 
A Gentleman srateis'susicgnmb.ce'e alcuie acca ate Opminaines sa» P. L. Carpenter 
AMan Dimers ovsiessjslstee ssi avec bie psa coisinitelelsis aise r felis Lark Taylor 


Goat Girke waa crcais ctrveasdcewine auto vi dein ave mariaciearetaieiaiere Irene Freeman 


A Lady Goel aiés ss oad. sapewennosinonelss .. Jean Lamont 
Milless Detoche. ges arercs caains e:aicieininnta eee .. Betty Alden 
Monjardin ... strange Millman 
Guilde Leonard Mudie 
Soyer Louis Morrell 


Gaby Condier Marjorie Gateson 
SOCKCCOTY, | aajeic'sincorura sidvels wralele aya/alore ¥ eslelatareiaty «(Maver Sitter aie Lark Taylor 
Barkeepiet\. sms npinleaes dam tomes ieee sheer aateni gece Louis La Bey 

Act I.—Apartment of Conte de Lussange, in Paris. Act II.— 
Ambassadeurs Restaurant, Paris. Act II].—Lobby of the Theatre 
Atheniennes, Paris. 

The Count De Lussange, convinced his young and 
somewhat frigid wife no longer loves him, leaves home 
and spends the next few years wasting a fortune on other 
women. Broke, his possessions are attached and all he 
is allowed to keep is one suit of clothes. He chooses 
his evening outfit and haunts the restaurants in the hope 
of attracting invitations to dine. Here his wife finds 
him, and having learned to love him while he was away, 
a reconciliation is made possible. 


THE LITTLE CLAY CART 


A Hindu drama in eight scenes, attributed to King 
Shudraka. Translated from the original Sanskrit by 
Arthur William Ryder. Produced at the Neighborhood 
Theatre, New York, December 5, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


The Singer with the Sitar .......... SdoudOn Do Nadduone Arjun Govind 
The Musician with’ the ‘Heraj (isles veletelisteleisieis eteis’ale orsle's Sarat Lahiri 
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Whe) Stage.-Manager, << e's s1ecroc'os e\cicle.s le! si6 chai classe ainietsrs Vernon Radcliffe 
MOD RPMOAC Mere sie cinie sjc-ocln's cna esiols Sisisentee'e earteene Were Ian Maclaren 
EGR OFS) We elalacale cies uic'e sn eisS see. s ho creas Noemie x Gn Malcolm Fassett 
RORAWOIIA lan: win ’o:a/are/e'g oe, (ashes 6,85 0th) <'n'e'n/91.6 vere pie. gabe ne Siovely Lois Shore 
Vardhamanaka ... George Bratt 
IRAGARIMA LI vlomeisteletsinalers oerasicl ele Seicraa-e ieisicietaiceie sein matie Dorothy Sands 
Ciaxudatta’s WatOn tieciess cc celesic sc ele cs aivittsltisniarhrs celeste Lily Lubell 
Vasantasena ..... Kyra Alanova 
RBI nie vin wile picis aioiwss'eie'e,s.ns'njs ... Paula Trueman 
Another Maid Bie :. Irene Lewisohn 
Wasantasena si: Mother y <\cs:+< «csios,01018 6 oleieisie/eis 61s ole/ove stele Dorothy Sands 
SATE ON Me ince Mises aitinre ewes Sa vielalerein slorbeis/e eetste tic wees Mare Loebell 
Sthtavaralcaars:s sictsls/acectaleie chet attieleleleisiste iets waite s staeiens osts Otto Hulicius 
Aa GOUFLICL Meret s\eicleleisisie 41s’ s)aicie elelvieie,eisleleve saa Seg e eae John F. Roche 
A Shampooer Who Turns Monk ..........000eceeeee Albert Carroll 
Mathura ..... mfaistalarete aleleicisraleloiatotalstatelslstete siaisistslasrtlctaterere Harold Minjer 
Dar rake arptslerets ovaisieieisie'o pleielere) eYo\ove's o iciaiclorsiefele tisereleeh este Otto Hulicius 
AnotheraGatabler seiactaciave esyeisa sala cvsjeceiels/sseieie ofee aieleieiie Martin Wolfson 
Sharvilaka Junius Matthews 
PAT Y ACA teins ciotelaloiere (ofa sie volerace cieinicteratsis .... Richard Abbott 
Chandanaka ae . Edmond Rickett 
Miraka) cinweah mvs cf Kone .. Martin Wolfson 
The Beadle Harold Minjer 
The Judge Edmond Rickett 
GGUS WC ATOCI.  faseiginin'siaioae's als sis'sivie sale wlnlslarn’e'v am oinle eines Philip Mann 
Courtroom Guards ........... Sidney Weinberger, Victor Friedman 
(OAT, An GAA AIO aa COMCOD OS OCHO ANEOOn CoO Dorn arson: John F. Roche 
IAVIN tA lele'e sroteitinecoarsicle sieisiciel: cfalalaccaciateicinte tema werac everson George Bratt 
Executioner’s Guards ...........++. William Beyer, Stuart Seymour 


Eight Scenes in the City of Ujjayini (called also Avanti) and 
its Environs, Staged by Agnes Morgan and Irene Lewishon. 


An ingenuous drama of India, written some time be- 
tween the fifth and the tenth centuries, presumably by 
King Shudraka. The romance of a poor but kindly 
aristocrat and a rich and sentimental courtesan. 


ARTISTIC TEMPERAMENT 


A comedy in three acts by Thomas P. Robinson. Pro- 
duced by Oliver Morosco at the Wallack’s Theatre, New 
York, December 9, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Archie Stanwood .....-.eeeeeeee §onGocons. aletetetsres eres Donald Foster 
Helen Stanwood ....ccccceceeceeccecsscccererseees Elisabeth Risdon 
Professor Edwin Howard . oui 5 Austin Fairman 
Alice Huntington .......-cccccreccocccssccceserecsscves Gail Kane 


Acts I, II and. III.—Archie Stanwood’s ‘‘Own Room” in His 
Country Home, 


Archie Stanwood, a temperamental author, is fearfully 
upset when Alice Huntington, a friend of his wife’s, 
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arrives unexpectedly with her fiancé to spend the week 
end. But soon he decides he can use Miss Huntington and 
her young man as living models for the new story he is 
writing. He makes violent love to Alice, and arouses the 
jealousy of her cold New England fiancé. Thus he 
provides an exciting three days for himself, several first- 
hand adventures for his story and helps along the 
newlyweds’ romance at the same time. 


CANDIDA 
A drama in three acts by Bernard Shaw. Produced by 
the Actors’ Theatre, Inc., at the Forty-eighth Street 
Theatre, December 12, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Miss Proserpine Garnett: a icccscsscinvicewsces os clsep ewes Clare Eames 
Rev. James Mavor Morell .....cccccoscscccesseces Pedro De Cordoba 
Hey, Alexatider Mill se iosesan neem hee aaa. se0 Gerald Hamer 
Mrs BOT g ERG am wets ia/sieic ale wis nia tata srole eam ctarate a avere sie! eters = Ernest Cossart 
CaN id ais spelen oh die nino eines mcaas gislelele eget Radek Katharine Cornell 
Eugene Marchbanks 0... .ccsvccnceave tes cepeedeusisesives Richard Bird 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Vicarage of St. Dominick’s, Victoria 
Park, London, the study of the Rev. James Mavor Morrell. Staged 
by Dudley Digges. 


The fourth revival of the Shaw comedy America has 
seen. This one is costumed in the period of its writing, 
which is the early nineties. Actresses who have played 
Candida before Miss Cornell are Dorothy Donnelly, 
Chrystal Herne and Hilda Spong. The story of the 
James Mavor Morells, he a booming but sincere English 
clergyman, she his keen, subtly understanding and quietly 
dominant wife, and their experience in succoring the 
hysterical young Marchbanks, peer’s son and poet, is 
familiar. When Miss Cornell left the cast Miss Peggy 
Wood succeeded to the réle of Candida and played it 


successfully on tour. 
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THE SAP 


A comedy in three acts by William A. Grew. Pro- 
duced by George H. Nicolai and Jack M. Welch, at the 
Apollo Theatre, New York, December 15, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


William) (Bill)! "Small .coswctox use wis suis caclees ae Raymond Hitchcock 
Barty Small Recah oie states assis eae nd emir ka reeenen Miriam Sears 
BQWatd DAGON caiveessise cio ss atime ensls sce pwSeawaniey Norval Keedwell 
Pave rSiaeoues,.. cress Sous as Serae sh cpiee tye es phate aes Doris Eaton 
Kato Cam dene tye ctsissiniecleisisis nielsie,s.5 violetaletelsioairaieeeaisine Peggy Allenby 
umes ROWER teats ceacak seisns cess eb aceieet es A. H. Van Buren 
OUEE: Meas Die apn.k theta Mats hb dims ip s ajsjeWare/s Slee oka elmaee Russell Johnstone 


Acts I, II and IlI—The Home of the Smalls and the Masons in 
Elgin, Ill. Staged by Arthur Hurley. 


After a successful season playing the smaller theatri- 
cal centers in “The Old Soak,” Raymond Hitchcock 
elected to continue as a legitimate comedian with “ The 
Sap.” In this comedy he plays a genial nit-wit who 
saves his mildly dishonest brother-in-law from the con- 
sequences of robbing a bank. Raymond, the sap, steals 
enough more to make it a regular robbery and with the 
loot makes a lucky turn in the wheat market of Chicago. 
Thus he is able to buy the bank before the original 
theft is discovered. 


THE MONGREL 


Adapted from Herman Bahr’s play by Elmer L. Rice, 
in three acts. Translated by Frances C. Fay. Produced 
by Warren P. Munsell at the Longacre Theatre, New 
York, December 15, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
The Justice Maurice Colborne 
The Doctor ..ccccccccccscccccsccesccseseneccccesssons W. T. Clark 


Attendant Maurice Bernard 
WS POLGHPEN W cree clei ocee sie c.ccseies cle esineee ic celcsisaicieis of Carl Anthony 
ASO iors cab ae ho Gd © al see e wn ws eRleueiney mean Ernita Lascelles 


SETARECE ole is cislesa sea vial sins o sioinelpe cise sea eyinee sc nicisie Max Montesole 
MViathivam siete eis wie oe p> die'sie'ais\siciete vie 'elelofeie elena saves Rudolph Schildkraut 
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The. Priest: ¢)« isisapievapialelas. tae mniets aratersftoraeia eatatela aie ales canter Peter Lang 
PiGiin Oe. iy s Cn cick cmatdecatve uate vag eesieemacteara John F, Hamilton 
The: Aunt: 4% sade seit scnshheee sin palatal sateen Alice Belmore Cliffe 
Reaapert Sire = seta nies ein aele (ae wells fotete. dtrtaste estate George L. Fogle 
Katie Jc tehie Di0h cdsae teicmy scaiusten wel eranty aetencen Rae Berland 


Act I.—Office of the Justice. Act If—The Road Mender’s House. 
Act III.—The Forester’s Living Room. Staged by Winifred Lenihan. 


Mathias, a road mender in rural Germany, loves his 
dog better than he does any human, and when the chief 
forester of the district shoots the dog, Mathias is of a 
mind to be revenged. Failing to obtain satisfaction in 
the courts, he attempts to strangle the forester’s daugh- 
ter. Her sympathy for him saves him a jail sentence 
and the adventure clears his befuddled brain. 


QUARANTINE 
A comedy in three acts by F. Tennyson Jesse. Pro- 
duced by Charles L. Wagner and Edgar Selwyn, at the 
Henry Miller Theatre, New York, December 16, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


MresBurronghe) since sisclieeelelsacesines ics messi ss Jennie Dickerson 
Misa Tarpenit) cee cess sm aoe lsiaisieaiett oleleis olelsorstereteletsins Mary Scott Seton 
SilentiPassengen meres cts \eisisatelectnciotslerref lesser sinivieristelsleicies Percy Ames 
Mr. Burroughs ....gssesssceececcrscccrsceccesens William Postance 
Mr. Dobson ...... os ‘ Phil Bishop 
Lola de la Corte Olga Olonova 
Tony, Biant oso cnet an aiisae sens aides paiaee ices xine Sidney Blackmer 
ISLOWAEC Einjclstslaletsisieielsinreleisiticleiateietstelotetstelercrersleteieislaiteiteits!elersinic A. P. Kaye 
Doctor Wrrsers tis citerenisiatsiciatsvcitie sid oiaietele otclalets mreiennors Bernard A. Reinold 
Pitisenit ... < svpctayes ote eae as Oke nee eee epi an aero nee oiae css Beryl Mercer 
Dinahs Partletty 1 sccs acute ose weteee tet serine tis ealeeiere Helen Hayes 
Waiters criiclccisitstectoscmtetep icc ttstcsie esis client sisters Edward Eliscu 
Pamela Josephs’ \..cweaccs neaccse cnc cece sisise.ok Kay Laurel 
Mackintosh, Josephs) Gece <icalsian iecotetdieiss teeta cision Charles Esdale 


Act I.—Deck of the S.S. Angostura. Acts II and II1J.—Honeymoon 
Bungalow on Pigeon Island. Revised and Staged by Edgar Selwyn. 


Seventeen and romantic is Dinah Partlett, secretly in 
love with Tony Blunt, twenty-odd and a great off-stage 
explorer. Dinah knows that her cousin Pamela is about 
to elope with Tony, and craftily plans to take her place. 
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Four days later, when she finally agrees to come out of 
her steamer cabin, Tony discovers the deception and, 
being mad, determines to teach Dinah a lesson. He lets 
their fellow passengers believe he and Dinah are bride 
and groom, and when they are quarantined for a week 
on Pigeon Island demands his right to the other twin 
bed. At the end of the week the romance has developed 
so far they are not only content but eager to be married. 


THE YOUNGEST 


A comedy in three acts by Philip Barry. Produced by 
Robert Milton at the Gaiety Theatre, New York, Decem- 
ber 22, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Charlotte Winslow ... . Effie Shannon 


Oliver Winslow ...... .... Paul Harvey 
Mark Winslow ........... ...- Robert Strange 
Augusta: Winslow Martins .scws.cssesccsebeceaccrss Verree Teasdale 
HALEN UCU ol gis lt tet Ai SISO REO COC ET i POE OIE Walker Ellis 
Martha Winslow) 2c .cscsess nase sicecces vv enuss Katherine Alexander 
BCH Ard. WISlOW | tak sos 'er'e0s alvin a. aiste's ce sin Malena sete heise Henry Hull 
Waney, Bigkes sinuses sedicsa site doce senate esanine ss Genevieve Tobin 
CSC OUME operand a sterace since noice ais tists olelorsjes aoc sie et aiake oWitecers Alice John 


Acts I, II and II].—The Home of the Winslows in New York State. 


(See page 303.) 


BLUFFING BLUFFERS 


A United States comedy in three acts by Thompson 
Buchanan and John Meehan. Produced by James P. 
Beury, at the Ambassador Theatre, New York, Decem- 
ber 22, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
Miss Davis .....cccccscsccsscccsccesesseccnsceres Reina Carruthers 
Breckenridge Bright ......-.cscccccccccsssesscsssscece Roy Gordon 
Miss Josephine Dawson «,++++e0++ teers ceereregerrere Enid Markey 
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Dr. Barnes ...... viblebiihila aield Neve a stelae cinle Breleleptrtr ots Edward H. Robins 
Mrs, Harriet Fitsherbett. s\.4.0 00s cnvonenas sumscthaatece Mabel Acker 
Bishita roi Geldsnrencas Fad Oeitas decent malsram entre eae oy eraser Rollo Lloyd 
ASME SD yO aichel cstsracciote ais ainietare dete Hl ateie maeinlate le mtenmiere oie John T. Doyle 
Reve, War Pringle” Succes nstests ca concer semaines Stanley Jessup 
Hilda). shccc tae satespabiea'eil se avisiwotatereg eWay Merarceluiaatae Irene Homer 
Mrs.) Henry) Shaves. cicwcrcie’s a 6 > ciuretia eleis eieirci tals al arainaalelare Helen Travers 
Henry Bards. ii. bls dds nnieeseontemeetweewe dp eeihnte sn Franklyn Hanna 
Goofirey Bacos ) os cans ts ab cep sees ch onc die dtl vise tes Henry Hicks 
ROO. — iin ore vlan Mee wis eu a pier wie eigiates’® Paw Watnra ateci eee oS Dana Desboro 


Act I.—Mr. Bright’s Suite in Senator Dawson’s Home. Acts II 
and III.—Dr. Barnes’ Living Room. Staged by John Meehan. 

Dr. Barnes, practicing in a town in which the women 
are influential, soon becomes distasteful to the bluffing 
male politicians. They seek first to intimidate and then 
to frame him. The women, including Josephine Daw- 
son, the straight daughter of a crooked senator, fly to 
his rescue so enthusiastically they are caught in his 
bedroom at 3 a.m. There might have been a scandal, 
but one of them bought the town paper. 


MILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


A play in three acts by B. Harrison Orkow. Produced 
by J. M. Welch at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, Decem- 
ber 22, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Mary Murphy) soso sisieialers seofpisieerelelsibie tears sos “lols Priscilla Knowles 
Prances:Milgrint, ‘cs. sacilasoeinisio\s ssisie sieleisiert io s//¢\eaie nis Jeanne Greene 
Jennie Nathanson, v.06 ccc seosivcaicicsebvciscisesie’ nicisiec Bella Pogany 
Izzie" Nathanson steric (ssuisteielaictslasteeisieisininsietenin tye ie- di ciors Charles Halton 
Clara: Milgrima yiicteu ays steer iste to ce sinats slemieie On ere ein liiate Marie Reichardt 
Davide Milgrim eciisa scien men ste ee see Usa esgic cs ies Mr. Louis Mann 
Sami Milorimn o7,asisiienesieline very clan wise oasis sys bie ae Robert Williams 
James; Pitzmaurices (sive ok spelesitewi eee cisintste so <\einsies Douglas Wood 
ETIXAC EEO) 9s isinighece titrate aeeteie elalnte steleretsie ctatelolels alts ol slotere Mildred Wayne 
Rey: Dr-oW cisman acta nskinnstelelgatronte sates siraiirs Edward Broadley 
Judge: Harris <3 iicccpee ce hewkecanemd ee aeh er ates at William Corbett 
Arno! d-\Harris. ".is ie sss seesttdeasoite etme eitetre mas selene George Baxter 


Acts I and III—David Milgrim’s Living Room, Woodbury, Conn. 
Act II.—Milgrim’s Apartment, Central Park West, New York. 
Staged by Louis Mann and Edwin Maxwell. 


David Milgrim, a kindly but excitable Jewish citizen 
of Woodbury, Conn., is content to live his life there. 
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But his children, Sam and Frances, having been edu- 
cated, insist on living in New York. Against his better 
judgment, David moves to New York, acquires a for- 
tune, sees it ruin his family, gives it away, goes back to 
Woodbury, misses his city comforts and is finally lured 
back to the city when his fortune is restored and his 
family agrees to behave more sensibly. 


OLD ENGLISH 


A play in three acts by John Galsworthy. Produced 
by Winthrop Ames at the Ritz Theatre, New York, De- 
cember 23, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


DVL VAMUSHELEYCHOXD | aceleie soisecisie’eainjelcie diets vintalel ele ciateiealeleld George Arliss 
CSET RAINCY Fails cnc rivietcah seiiesivice ccisss s/e'ctwy siecle Frederick Earle 
POURING acre hie bare a 6 ola sarees hie ela ia wid aveia teh evaters Deering Wells 
CHOTIES VEUINOET caivive s voswwit o eivc'e's Spleae us wine carnsials Stafford Dickens 
Ni DEO WIG 2 crac ate acess iacas-d biere sicis olen aletecawisie sie eerste Norman Cannon 
Mlorgy IAYibeeas = eroniere a tisiaretelai<’eiseals elc)eieis sale a/aye er ceieveiats Eustace Wyatt 
EOBAINILTIIG AN IIO Ms etet tech reeih pal plalaicie aris lateisis/ninels ib iejsisiniataa Irby Marshall 
eae Nis Me tsvhetnig bis oye pine. siete ik wats jen (Cis ats ieee wes aw 0 ein io a Leas, Cecile Dixon 
NG CLOWN waters oe emiversfelevercial wre Sie tare avale e’wiasineleSilecee telaeis George Wolcott 
OBO W ARE Bll Veena fois ata 7 Minti ox sy 0'6-a sib ape asa’ aieib af $012 Ivan F. Simpson 
PRS ASTIOVSDOLD Mic tery nk sis oo ony aly asl 9 pa bie ele nein a) Ethel Griffies 
REORGLOrICO Mere hcrae cuciier vies seek ate e Edmund George, Victor Weston 
AMIE CLO Eom sivinteic tute ceis oialonaroiaip.siotarsc.m sie siavcle/e'p <lateis.s/a/ainie Langford Hayes 
DIP AURALONAON hein acinar a aicin's wicusin'sa,a.a/e @ ciaieistcielocsialan ee James Hughes 
PEP a We COLGNEC Ai ale lt lis eng lie a5 ati einie s,s 10-0 oig'ois nia wis ainie e's Horace Cooper 
RAS NV SPE EROM ON cere x eetosstaib nara nieooss iain Km (a Snes w win oa M. Murray Stephens 
Mars PBUG COM rls siolcisvinisle sipiaio's 3.5 '01dis'0 6 0:0 5m. clojhie Mere saaite Arthur Villars 
te PAD Dleb yin estiestaaldis crciets s/sie pists o.0'els o's e's movie ele Thomas F. Donnelly 
LOTT We a uieinids MENTE Ae NINE weil ole Wraibin a bw eeh eT we esi Henrietta Goodwin 
[MiNi Cras sietarale rete oiekete es ctu eTotasicvotercts toia\cie)etaiaiatete(oteiprs tole ate ofate Henry Morrell 
LOLLY Ginna es Wor diane cet cae An hen Gn a aemawey se haste Molly Johnson 


Act I.—The Board Room of ‘‘The Island Navigation Company’’ in 
Liverpool. Act II.—The Larnes’ Sitting Room. Act MI.—Old 
Heythorp’s Sanctum. Staged by E. Lyall Swete. 


Sylvanus Heythorp, “ Old English” to his associates, 
has been a stanch individualist all his life. A bit wild 
as a youth, he has settled into a comfortable old age and 
still wields great power as the chairman of a great 
navigation company. At eighty he faces a crisis. He 
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knows that he cannot live long and that there is danger 
of his becoming unable to leave a competence to the two 
grandchildren born to his illegitimate son, whose sole 
support he has been since the son’s death. In an effort 
to protect the children, he accepts a commission for put- 
ting through a questionable deal with his company, is 
found out, fights his enemies to the finish and at the end 
orders himself a banquet and dies as a result of a deter- 
mination to reach a bottle of port his puritan daughter 
has placed, as she thinks, where he cannot get it. 


LADIES OF THE EVENING 
A play in four acts by Milton Herbert Gropper. Pro- 
duced by David Belasco at the Lyceum Theatre, New 
York, December 23, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Galyirr WK Gita gy Wine orcerayelotelot otolela ofeyeraieis) slalelele/sielete\ateteisis\ H. Dudley Hawley 
PL OUA SEAT AGIA. © a, stllel cts laters sva(nialaye/siactiwlelslaibia a ei¥'a ores oles’ spore Vernon Steele 
Jerry Strong 0.0% ba. « asciusesesewie tena arota erent atv eles wiayel cinta James Kirkwood 
Kea yiiBestty t orcictne.cecteteretelerwteleratline eaicielatattereibieleiss sisi sraisietere Beth Merrill 
PUT pg PI, sistas stcteles nol teteiayas alencetare:sisyn oiateteinieteyepnverar ® Bernard J. McOwen 
Claire Standish) 20 tc.cceerscumedoe eh ee ve anrieens vince oly Kay Strozzie 
Diet Millora ta. cavsiex eva me tae dmeaaa Maman eat yrs eG Edna Hibbard 
Wrank:. oriieay os i.-c toa etayeicoolore s'eleiniinaisie ... Robert E. O’Connor 
Andrew 2K epneyiniccie sacle sle:aistal crys aye oldeatsteya\sta/ete/aleiaie's alors John Carmody 
Daddy Palmer ... Thomas Reynolds 
AS Wwltredai yan sicclca aes mien eae ee ohio iva ware eins s’eatete Allyn Gillyn 
Ay Head WWaiter. \c jen besictee'se DOS LLODUCIC OL O OOO te OE OEE Jose Yovin 


Act I.—A Fashionable Club on Fifth Avenue, and a Room in a 
Hotel. Act Il.—Jerry’s Studio. Act III.—Suite in an Atlantic City 
Hotel. Act IV.—A Restaurant in Downtown New York. Staged 
by David Belasco. 


Jerry Strong, artist, makes a bet with Calvin King 
and Tom Standish, clubmen, that fallen women have 
souls. To prove it he purposes to pick up a street- 
walker, appeal to her better nature, sct her in the way of 
attaining her aspirations and exhibit her at the end of 
the year a good woman. From the streets he selects Kay 
Beatty and makes her his model at $200 a month. At 
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the end of seven months she is in love with him and 
much improved, but hearing about his bet she bolis. In 
Atlantic City she tries to go back to the old life, but 
can’t stand it. A year later Jerry finds her, still good, 
waiting on table, and asks her to marry him. 


TOPSY AND EVA 


A musical comedy in three acts, by Catherine Chis- 
olm Cushing. Music and lyrics by the Duncan Sisters. 
Produced by Tom Wilkes. At the Sam H. Harris The- 
atre, New York, December 23, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


ECE od OHIO NCES ORO OOK GUO TOA AGUNG DadTbeo OninS Aimee Torraini 
MUAEE YS Weasels oe alls ete cipal ois's wiaie'a d's 9m sei eae = es Glory Minehart 
nelle? Tom: i aeas sisibcous, RUCUAHODASOOC MUO OR OOO MEO Be Basil Ruysdael 
eGr Ge SHO ys aie p vias ceysimesiecie.ceep ee vibe ye-his me/aieee Rex Cherryman 
Mist Shelb ymmineciriciahteteiiele so isicin «veins /ceryeisicrremn earls Helen Case 
1B Abn 385 GO EOUIOS = ORO GAMES tho CO Ra SRG O Binet Renee Lowrie 
RAYE tec Sataicis is Pie aia to ntotase Reid eis lew civ éMiere Tye Rie e Mine URS iae RoE Lea Swan 
AIC ae batatpors chia e pibsini<cccsis kere Sioieists piaie ciaieistelcca er aaioess astra Edith Maybaun 
Bessie Antoinette Boots 
Augustine St. Clare Wilbur Cushman 
TOME GG pele a erate ole eiere ole; os sig nls kisim wanes Wisls Pints aia ahs Harriet Hoctor 
Simon Legree .. Fiank K. Wallace 
Gee Gee ak Davis Goodman 
Bia. Stee vei cowles ... Florence Martin 
MiaAviottem se srieleticietei hoes er isieisiceie sta sleisie ore snaelstale Nydia D’Arnell 
TAGISH MATS ve ieleloslcis leva lsinialecoieiets ore sieluieilo tien iewet ss Ashley Cooper 
OpleliaeSizy Glareurs y's ca acisicteccls sess iSinls/elaisle-cinsesnumletets Myrtle Ferguson 
DOG ach cam SOE AR SOA ANON aOUn Gb GEeOor-de Op Sooner ecterete Rosetta Duncan 
Vea Oto COlAT Ole recielevieie's cite Wiehe eels. 2c7s stacohe ew niclatare eiaie einer Vivian Duncan 
Danseuse Premiere .....csesccecsesenesecrecsereces Harriet Hoctor 
PRQGUIES Ua vataielasiareitalelsieinie ciel eiaieieieleiare sia spaicls sieveralsiel sieve slalalnels Ross Himes 


Act I.—Uncle Tom’s Gani on the Shelby Plantation, Kentucky. 

Act II.—Court Yard of Augustine St. Clare Home in New Orleans. 

Act III.—The Shelby Home in Kentucky. Staged by Oscar Eagle. 
A jazzed version of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” fitted with 


tunes and dances. 
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THE HABITUAL HUSBAND 


A comedy in three acts by Dana Burnet. Produced 
by The Actors’ Theatre, Inc., at the Forty-eighth Street 
Theatre, New York, December 24, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Mra.. Standard —sigeic cine vecevesscnsannacevnendsndie Marion Barney 
Ammné Kaingeley ccc ven sisse e's camsceine eres ereshs nus Margalo Gillmore 
Fitlda Frauke 5 .s's is s:aiesstnmccaeoas ana Wee casts eeyine s Diantha Pattison 
Rodney Kingsley ..2.-ccccccvscvdeecssveessectesces Grant Mitchell 
Mi Poteia) . ciisesvicns cs cnr sists rss etn ile aslseisis Clarence Derwent 
BAWArd hss spats ss sesarte alsin lx cem diy iegin anle vinvart hate Wha <ia Ernest Stallard 


Act I.—Living Room of the Kingsley Apartment, Park Avenue. 
Acts II and IlJ.—Parlor of the Bridal Suite, Riverdale Inn. Staged 
by Dudley Digges and Josephine Hull. 


Rodney and Anne Kingsley, three years married, have 
a compact that when either one or the other tires of the 
arrangement he or she will be perfectly honest about it 
and a separation will be arranged. But when Rodney, 
hand-holding with Hilda Frank in the Woolworth 
Tower, comes home to Anne and confesses his love for 
Hilda there are complications. It is all right for Rodney 
and Hilda to elope, Anne agrees, but she must go along 
with them. Which she does. Comical complications in 
an inn until Rodney decides to go back to being an 


habitual husband. 


BETTY LEE 


A musical comedy in three acts. Book by Otto Har- 
bach; music by Louis Hirsch and Con Conrad; lyrics 
by Irving Cesar and Otto Harbach. Produced by Rufus 
Le Maire at the Forty-fourth Street Theatre, New York, 
December 25, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


MY OC Merejuiore)ale aletarercte ofelolatererereto\olsds wteisl ste eiete(etetelielefeetstelateteici oie Jack Kearns 
Spiny tatare Sasson late vind & reswiare 6 Raton eles ERE COE Ee noes Ed Poole 
BY PO pacecee sos ukiat oe semen Wea ens ieee tee William Brandt 
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SULOBE EU May ce wists win oN vss Rie W/cb.¥ +5) e'siniwhivlellneis cis Mawears Harry Sievers 
SLOVEM er sate ata DOSS Nepadattame Se coe Nateoten eee eTe Howard Boulden 
NVUiLIM TOM WOULE Ne core curate eireisi ccsiejmcanstsva arate Sidrone ecole et leven cha James S. Barrett 
MU atEa MP ercrte.c clecoct evs pte ole. ckov eis s wiciale.s.iclesbenlavalersiaarse cet ne ore Paisley Noon 
Mina i] al iBeee pia sues wins cle ese ierbieierd eve stele oteevos orem Charlotte Woodruff 
Jeanne Mhapins Pash: /dse steers esa ahieista «emai ... Madeline Cameron 
Berkley Fresno jo. sc6).c6s0.4 velewe s . Alfred Gerrard 
BGELY LOO. ers ka cakes shad soe os ast ole pea Ma ON ale cha ee iole eats Gloria Foy 
UVGar i cliethar ssc ierereiater tora.e prahersishte ass tole. ai gustan ofevebare oie a ceesrs hes Dorothy Barber 
WaIIMS LOR ODeCd. Wiican sp iis os Dataweae ees au ea tealsices scone Hal Skelly 
Lawrence: Glassutiks..a omoiete sas ale sie ool sinks SONS ite Joe E. Brown 
Bu CKO scatter nmin rsis tis asta cae are hl clasrels Sleie owen ea Clifford J. O’Rourke 
Gabby Gallas nore en. «pee eveos tab bse FreeOnes Seek ee James Kearney 
CulvercCormetan ) casera pean y sae saccenseceauehasaa por George Sweet 
Sim erme ces cir sre: crsmlcnisinr ee isis. o invatelea alate aires caste Anthony Hughes 
Wihiteyic. + se hica sure r peices tra aae seers ede ceedes ee cua bak ear Carlo 
Gone lita is ener coe sot cient easiness siereicts sie eet ener Kathryn O’Hanlon 
CHIC OMA Teele sp ote aie iele oie sieeulnla cesta octets Theo. Zambouni 


The Betty Lee Girls—Dorothy E. Fitzgibbon, Grace M. Smith, Olive 
Lindsay, Edna Luce, Ada Winston, Helen Orb, Betty Colker, 
Madeleine Dare, Verdi Milli, Lucille Arden, Kay Karyll, Florence 
Courtney, Neida Snow, Isobel Graham, Yvonne Kent, Claire 
Daniels, Frieda Fitzgerald, Kathleen McLaughlin, Ann Page, Eliza- 
beth Wallace, Marjorie Bailey, Harriet Hasbrook, Nancy Lay, 
Marion Swords, Pearl Bennett, Jeanne West, Kathryn Brown, Pene- 

Jope Rowland. 
Act I.—Courtyard of Chapin, Spanish Villa, Southern California. 

Acts II and III.—Japanese Tea-house. Chapin Estate. Staged by 

David Bennett. 

Wallingford Speed and Lawrence Glass, marooned in 
Southern California, are led to pretend that Speed is a 
famous amateur foot-racer who is expected and Glass his 
trainer. A match is arranged by the boys with a likely 
runner from a neighboring ranch, and he (Speed) is 
threatened with a lynching if he doesn’t win. Betty Lee 
and the other girls stand by the boys and a way is found 
to win the foot race. Formerly a comedy called “ Going 


Some,” written by Paul Armstrong and Rex Beach. 


THE BULLY 


A play in three acts by Julie Helene Percival and 
Calvin Clark. Produced by Mrs. Henry B. Harris at the 
Hudson Theatre, New York, December 25, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 
Jennie Kellar .....seccccosesveces ainda siurees > »»» Maude Franklin 
Grace Moare ccccciscecseeesssvcecs AS HOM OD CE TONG Margaret Cusack 
JORG KENSr Wwe sins cesses csaice Reeawe saae'se Windewice Howard Sinclair 
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Billy Thornton) iciejavjune ance ve oc7e sie merstesisleai's James Bradbury, Jr. 
George Dadrient Moare .....s.crcccccccecccesccce Emmett Corrigan 
Stanly: Wintomiis vicricic'a fs sleinjokia'slaioyereie:sisivieleitjeieisieicialre lamas Barry Jones 
Mrs. Winton ..ccccccoccccceccqeescveccsens Jocccccccces Olive Oliver 
Ami Oficer Wes lelein sls c's ship cleloan'sis qisisit/<'eleleisisie'sieisicls siete Earle Mitchell 


Act I.—An Apartment, New York. Acts II and III.—A home, 
Tarrytown. Staged by Walter Wilson. 

George Dadrient Moare is a clever crook. His scheme 
is to watch the want ads, find himself and his pals good 
positions in rich homes, and later pull off profitable 
inside jobs. He takes such a position with the Wintons 
of Tarrytown. His supposed wife, Grace Moare, goes 
along as young Mr. Winton’s secretary. But it happens 
the Wintons are also faking. They have inserted the 
want ad in the hope of trapping Moare, who they believe 
murdered the elder Winton. Young Winton and Grace 
love each other and this makes for a compromise finish, 
with Moare and pals captured. 


CARNIVAL 


A play in three acts, by Ferenc Molnar. Translated 
by Melville Baker. Produced by Charles Frohman at 
the Cort Theatre, New York, December 29, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


Nicholas Korma dys 1s ersieie\sis sisielsiioivileiele bisisicleie seisieie'vis:sisiele Tom Nesbitt 
EL GmnUN Wa iarecatctarsceis'olsie'sio/s sioteieve orticleiaiorarstaniere states aisis etunte Nicholas Joy 
Camilla sistas a cielesienieiersis cleoiataisiate sia misismiolaletsietdiwaa reise Elsie Ferguson 
Feed OlBe a) srereieieisiateteleis\e csictyiele cletsretsisiote dio/a sleiaisisieiele eleratstele Stanley Logan 
A Cavalry Captain’ svias onde deuicahs seisic'svig oe ec 'aee xc Franklyn Fox 
Matyas) Oez  dien'siseisisicisieiuie ticia vinteisisleielsjsisitisie's\sinlcieie ie" sis Leo L. Carroll 
Sandor, Oxroszy ae sicisisceiciaic sla sieeseclawls sietsiasirisiersiexe(e cise Berton Churchill 
MiTSZIcaN ore'e elolntoi che lefeieiass/sjelsielateisretetstetsistecetareiai sistas seislavelsivts eters Anna Gray 
Police: Commissaire *. os icauesepsae sete cieceavs sccnes ame Nicholas Joy 
Police Secretary isc. scss aescee roses Mecrinaa ns olcee Henry Bloomfield 
SecretySeryice: Mam’ onseniece melee desis stereoids sists ersjers Richard Bowler 
A.‘ Girl co ctstel secre aisisitis.stete e's oldie Oeiectetia sttae ners ois Margaret Hutchins 
First \Coat Room! Woman) (cicre an:ocielsteiaiotesinisie's oles Mignon O’Doherty 
Second Coat Room Woman ......seeeeeeeeees Edith Harding Brown 
Whird' Coat’ Rooms Woman? acces ssc cevaeeae cence sicnts Mildred Wall 
Tiaekey Wiis eince eis/asiets csisiseicee cel mviemene ce Goes Kenneth Lawton 
DOOKMIANa ces oie/s viet stelein.e wisie’e stashesiotictore cement ee Basil Hanbury 


Acts I, II and III.—In Budapest, in the Nineties, at One of the 
Great State Balls held During the Carnival Season. Staged by 
Frank Reicher. 


Camilla, young and ardent, “a beast of prey in 
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repose ” they call her, is married to a man twice her 
years. Many young men court her, and one, Nicholas 
Kornady, she loves. But she is both timid and wise. Ata 
ball in Budapest she finds a sea-green diamond lost from 
the princess’s crown. It is very valuable. Suddenly, 
with the diamond in her possession, Camilla sees herself 
free. She proposes elopement to Nicholas. But he lacks 
courage. And Camilla, disgusted, gives up the diamond 
and goes back to her older mate. 


PATIENCE 
(Or Bunthorne’s Bride) 


A comic esthetic opera. Written by W. S. Gilbert, 
music by Arthur Sullivan. Produced at the Province- 
town Playhouse, December 29, 1924. 


Cast of characters — 


PAUIETICO 1a. sibisisinisialpi visinis es oisielelticieisivisisis eielsleitisisials since Rosalind Fuller 
Repinald, Bunthorme 0.5 cise se sice con ciene acrecessiews te Edgar Stehli 
ArchibaldiGrosyenor te cecinvics civic siwiere viele vie cieisicielste, oe Stanley Howlett 
Perda ye Anew rc etcnictslers cis isietie sic cites sists ocleloarcine neteisie Flavia Arcaro 
HOM yO A DIELM cise eeieientcleleveley cies © ainiele einleie/stmeicielaieiels otras Mary Blair 
PBOMERAY ARZONA aise ccs gis eleialaleidisisie 44 e\e sivinlevaaceieis.n'9.4 Helen Freeman 
PPNOW yp LOLA tiric cteleteistercieis ‘slole\eiaieteis seis a'e'ol a avelaielsicieaiee Norma Millay 
Uclonel Calverley (ance cccccricle cute mneercciss George Bergen George 
Majors Murgatnoy diane .isisieciecleiers slacviere'sit cle eicleievisivleinioistelcte John Rogers 
Lieut. The Duke of Dunstable ........cccseccaeee Kenneth Wheeler 
Mro Bunthorne’s Solicitor 6. cic avis os c-esicieis la «\cleset oe Felton Elkins 


Chorus of Rapturous Maidens—Juliet Brenon, and Eloise Pendleton, 
Louise Bradley, Doris duMont, Adelyn Endore, Elizabeth Mc- 
Carthy, Marie Pinckard, Ruth Wilton, Honora Gluck. 

Chorus of Officers of Dragoon Guards—Louis Barre, Arthur Curran, 
Edward Franz, Samuel Rapport, James Shute, Samuel Selden, 
J. Hutchinson Thayer, John Mahin. 

Act I,—Exterior of Castle Bunthorne. Act IIA Glade. Time 

—1881. Staged by Robert Edmond Jones. 


A modest revival of the operetta spoofing the zsthetes 
and poseurs of Oscar Wilde’s day. 
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SEENIAYA PTITZA 
(The Blue Bird) 


A Russian musical revue by Yushny. Produced by S. 
Hurok, Inc., at the Frolic Theatre, New York, Decem- 
ber 29, 1924. 


Principals engaged — 


Mmes V. Arenzwari Messrs. Victor Chenkin 
N. Sussania J. Riabinine 
L. Cosmowska N. Dobrinine 
E. Porfiriewa E. Wachinoff 
M. Mariewa L. Shein 
O. Valeri V. Svoboda 
M. Yuriewa G. Nelidoff 
L. Kosmowskaya P. Donskoy 
E. Nienatshaiewa D. Libidine 
J. Sharol P. Ukrainsky 
T. Taridina E. Wadimoft 


MRS. PARTRIDGE PRESENTS 
A comedy in three acts by Mary Kennedy and Ruth 
Hawthorne. Produced by Guthrie McClintic, at the 
Belmont Theatre, New York, January 5, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Ecllomers date stesis clesleletate sete: dersve\calstotsteldaisiale/ele se’ cretsvors Augusta Haviland 
PRINGLE BTiCiNGe: Poe a< cel cnne seen be rene eile viele Edward Emery, Jr. 
Delight ‘Partridge’ sete cc ccceistee waite dele sewers es vices e'eaee Sylvia Field 
Stephen PA pplegate® verso sisiclatse tistevlstetsercies/steleree | a'e eie Charles Waldron 
Maisie: Partridge ss cconseicictes tere sicistelele vethiislecateicietete se Blanche Bates 
Katherine tEiverittcme sacle sles cteicietarsiatisiets slelvisiols Sivicleie! svele Ruth Gordon 
Sydney Armatedd 0 tose clelselss dnisistaiiscsteis sterile ec siole . Elliot Cabot 
Charles \Ludlow) secicesatcceesetlesiisieneistetcs's C. Haviland Chappell 
GlSmentbine: ssyate aistele ctetoreic die este atsioieietere alae siolcle tele ers iclere Elaine Ivans 
Miss Hamilton yy. vis nae cedaicwiceetasatclocncetnere ses Virginia Chauvenet 
Pete a: sino ste couclc netic iiociscnsiseerircniactineee cts Wm. Worthington 
Sawa'y [oicleraRevoraiere ais steiaraise goes clot a elereteteeeisa else tareets¢ Edwin Morse 


Acts I and II.—Living Room of Maisie Partridge’s Home. Act 
Ill.—The Hat Shop. Staged by Guthrie McClintic. 


(See page 223.) 
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IS ZAT SO? 


A comedy in three acts by James Gleason and Rich- 
ard Taber. Produced by Earle Boothe at the Thirty- 
ninth Street Theatre, New York, January 5, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Bddiess Chick?) Gowany vers cis'soicieleo v\o1s 9 ie/e eieleiyeretcinte Robert Armstrong 
A Bed abemrurloy” ise .sisissisicels eisiisis cei ce tasien heen James Gleason 
CpGlinteng Black wrists isicclsisisis wrsisicisic's cise anise celeste Sydney Riggs 
SusanyBlackburnaParker (cc caconsete soe sslee cir esice Marie Chambers 
Major, the Hon. Maurice Fitz-Stanley .............. Victor Morley 
Rlorenceubianleyignsaitcisticve sicssicisie(s esis c.oisie ers iniainin eieiniersiats Jo Wallace 
Roberta Parker) <,c.0 sts sos oss cre, 10,¢ Sain ae \nnieibien nolo John C. King 
WEALES: DICREP EEE ie .c.c.nie's: oe era va '¥i6le.0'a v1. sk olan saben’ Marjorie Crossland 
Master James Blackburn Parker .....s..sceeecesesceees Tom Brown 
GracemlHob artim eecisicvsys isis 0isavities seie'aie'eyelo(ei stevie trate Eleanor Parker 
REGUS ObATies cesisiesitpsisielclars cisioave einalesisicne sis erate Duncan Penwarden 
DONNA Yamato s o/slatelas pielsi\eieiaisiaie)sipie'e aoe sielemicianecciean ee Jack Perry 
SOARS se VAY PAMBDOW ess mics os) 06-4 15)9)0/600) ip ce a.) 4.0 5. saree rae Carola Parson 
Sura tladeetec aes rc acisisisisieisieerlsieiaeinieiciseaeieeitceraielt re .... William London 


Act I.—‘‘A Park Bench’? and “A Living Room.’’ Act II.—‘‘A 
Sun Parlor.’” Act IlI.—‘*‘The Living Room.”’ 


Chick Cowan, an aspiring lightweight pugilist, and 
“Hap ” Hurley, his manager, are broke when they meet 
Clinton Blackburn, son of a rich and proud but rather 
troubled Fifth Avenue family. Clint, drunk, is eager to 
get himself in shape so he can whip his bigger brother- 
in-law, Robert Parker, suspected of being the family 
crook. Cowan and Hurley accept his offer to go home 
with him and superintend his training. Installed there 
as butler and footman, their experiences are comic and 
sentimental and include a two-round go with a neighbor’s 
chauffeur in which Chick is knocked out. The blow that 
fells him, however, also clears his memory, and he 
knows the hated brother-in-law for the crook he is. 
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JACK IN THE PULPIT 


A comedy in three acts by Gordon Morris. Produced 
by Ames and Bostwick, Inc., at the Princess Theatre, 
New York, January 6, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


ButohyKarb yess vielcalccls iar iaieiteseiieteiassre John F. Morrissey 
Pome DRAGy One ctsteasadeucdadevisdd visteiscvmevacsa ces’ Elmer Grandin 
Jack Raber Cotigs ccc sec sss thapsnsmeeis beter caevaeeans Robert Ames 
Stone Gresham | ciascs veces cok eee vats creas conainetee Kernan Cripps 
Charles: 5. Soderis ii. ccseccvenosenndaws tesa cee seests John D. Dwyer 
Mra Gallivers rica riccwces cease psn iacecienay seceilentrs Gilberta Faust 
Buddies: Bardicltwayi..ccciss seceded barte renee es vba Willard Tobias 
Amos. Pendleton) aisien\ses.0's 0 piece WetsGletie ces disie'e aarelSpisiers © Sam Coit 
Mandel HOxtd? tanns cpsisieais ced ova calstelceisis leimeiciee cledc ene ciel Edna West 
Glara Opie. Wiaipec Peiesisleiniciscisis:nieoisisielotaisleineicleelsisetelstelsioletlove Mary Cicil 
Mra ET ORE oiera nioipininru/c'v(n u's nuiatniniove atatviatels wielats aleiere nya/eis ote Max Von Mitzel 
Sisan wOpleues <class cans eo ssicvercenteeeenia cs paviacestouese Betty Soule 
Hotty. Streeter latews ecistsc'c cess isiele(slatelaitisieicinelteleietc/ele Helen Carrington 
Dorist Granger pain cluclela/oleloe sls elelale delaiewatetatsietteterate (erate Marion Coakley 
BAYS. rile vine n.oisinlcvisio:cle's'vipin ose sincols'sis ew oipisieiwsle en's Eda Heineman 
Pim Opie ister ciaieiais ele ieveiicis pinicl ivieleraieletslatetate ctalarn eters Robert Williamson 
Clifford: Pendleton: “escgecccaccupsnscere cesar Alexander Clark, Jr. 
Hints CONviga a Genie ais rial 9:4 oleae eax eM ealeiale steams sielors William Crimans 


Prologue—A Room in an East Side Hotel, New York. Acts I, II 
and III.—The Rectory of St. John’s Chapel, Rosedale Junction, 
Connecticut. 


Jack Faber, living with three other crooks in New 
York, learns during the surprise visit of the family 
attorney that he has been left a million dollars in his 
deceased aunt’s will if he will agree to complete his 
theological course and become the rector of the village 
church. Urged on by Butch, Pop and Steve, Jack ac- 
cepts the stipulations of the will with the idea of grab- 
bing the money and splitting it with his friends. But 
in the village he meets his old sweetheart, Doris Granger, 
and is reformed by love. All the other crooks are threat- 
ened with religion, too. 


BIG BOY 


A musical comedy by Harold Atteridge. Music by 
James F. Hanley and Joseph Meyer; lyrics by Bud G. 
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DeSylva. Produced by Messrs. Lee and J. J. Shubert at 
the Winter Garden Theatre, New York, January 7, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


IMR DeyeohGigell” Ahan codoboossGounnnonlU ooo doous. Maude Turner Gordon 
Pliy lige arter mtrias cio asta cimos/orte slo easter sists retnemtecitieere Edythe Baker 
Fie WN AY TORE Barer sc craic ors sles ew kiero ye o\sinln no nce avateae e patelestes Hugh Banks 
PLESHIO PHOTO CBU cysisisisicGiaisisivisiee-a/s)al0.e/9\e/ale'aieratelefaieraaistainiaineYersee Flo Lewis 
MsmabellentOu LOL: ttsrasie siais c's alate salorersis afaratsaniaterertistciete Patti Harrold 
PACK AB CULORI G wictsete u's nwinieic le aisle ule Cl isiwicieie cietslsicieiereleleleiere Frank Beaston 
EEGOLCY (0 GROG) Wisreve sia'sinwin\v'nie'nieie nis/sie(s bieln’e psiahe erie SETS Ralph Whitehead 
SDVOCKZ Will DICm ta, sraet o(etelaisla\e) sic lcores wielsic el sialoterttecieersleiece aieis Leo Donnelly 
SIMA Cd. irrg tere retaiessleistele vale loisisicis = ia'sloieisloleisiercicjeie everein stele Franklyn Batie 
PRGKIRGE se ticle rcisisleoi0, sle\e'ese sce eisielelp wlerelsleisie clei ave eset s @aie George Gilday 
StevyewiesiioWMrrc ccice virleiie assets evicelsecceicccceis ae creas Colin Campbell 
Grn ieers vinseecieltees urate woe ciate Biv levels s alsieinte ouiclaloe y eles stole micioteete Al Jolson 
Caroline nPurdyaesistealseeieiieie/-Ieicieceosoleelsiciele ri sieisioiie eiciricioee Edith Scott 
SDL” TOMBE BALD IO “ere-sale viele soivivs viv pie oe 6 ele ee William L. Thorne 
PesilonbcaelanGouaimcicislersisiaialeleie's ae iavoleisisie's aie siee vlere sis sieve George Spelvin 
PLC MOR Mee iyerers fe nit tora wre ate sisiave s\atalah statu lative oti mwle rete’ stesn)s] Sisforere Franklin Batie 
UVa G OLs meetelee sfetstotalsialalele{elelsls) <]ole/siels sisialeiieie/sisislateleieieteieistone L. C. Sherman 
WWcdrwrig ities rierareieisiel>/oteieisletatsiclelelole\eveleieists steiicieieiors William L. Thorne 
MeRTAMAO Te wieraie's lois aisles fatbin o6R wien euiee sein tinistelas nieiesie William Bonelli 
MOAR G Weavers ccle(ersteionete wie occ cvoveseine’e © s:eleleieteler eats a nicinioreteielsiate Irving Carter 
Wee (ENA couapboandOcO DONOONS COUOOO RAS OOODOACGOSOUS Charles Moran 
DollyeGraliameta. 2 ctelcteltisistecioe icicles cittelavisls siricierreyeis Frankie James 
PROUE mrereslete tela cei reteter ticle sisitinic ener siciaisie cic ateiatersisielaisivie siete Charles Moran 
DAC Ors era jats cies sictaiela sisteisisicloiciclePieislsic cleie tistereis sielere sere Andre and Rudac 


Jubilee Singers—William C. Elkins, Walter A. Gray, Wilbert B. 
Howard, George E. Jackson, Arthur H. Payne, Mose E. Ross, 
Arthur S. Shaw, Kelly Thompson, Casco Williams, Carl T. White 
Staged by J. C. Huffman. 


Gus has been stable boy for the Bedfords all his 
life. Also he has ridden the Bedford entry in the Derby 
ever since he was old enough to sit a saddle. But now, 
owing to the influence of as mean a gang of singing 
sharpers as ever went South, Gus is to be put aside in 
favor of a famous English jockey. The dirty scheme is 
discovered in time, however, and good old Gus romps 
home a winner on Big Boy. 


LASS O’ LAUGHTER 


The first American appearance of the English actress, 
Flora LeBreton, in a comedy in three acts by Edith 
Carter and Nan Marriott Watson. Produced by Henry 
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W. Savage, Inc., at the Comedy Theatre, New York, Jan- 
uary 8, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Meg. Nicholaont Wecieks cases .cee serie Dean inane orssisjeinlascn Jean Gordon 
Davie: Nicholson) | occ siccnesctt Vivenemie'eseis ate sei co eis St. Clair Bayfield 
Sandy MacDougall Micacessecstaseussenenat eae Barlowe Borland 
DSW Sergei Aas oolemace winnie wa arisen siaeinuaes store Flora Le Breton 
Fares COR hrs sips aki sos sarah cima ate glantaecct crete Cosmo Bellew 
Lady Allen Weymen (eo ences case tayoeinnnerssachias paw Alma Tell 
Charles Dennibils «peeve nce cevaanayeds aeawd sue masiay J. R. Tozer 
FIOM. Lams MIGAWOML . cscrc divas even nate cease Anthony Kemble Cooper 
RIGhATd ahs deviates clawia'eisatetssianusices clea eatiainnam eens cae Lewis Sealy 
Gwendolyn Vernon .cscuceccnsvauacnanemasiessvseidan Miriam Elliott 
Ronald,tLord’ Maxwell ohawoncissccemeadeasdetnesaneses Leslie Austen 


Act I.—Kitchen of Mrs. Nicholson’s Lodging House, Glasgow. 
Act II.—Ronald’s Sitting Room at Maxwell Towers. Act III.— 
Drawing Room at Maxwell Towers. Staged by Ira Hards, 

Lass has been a slavey in the boarding house of the 
ugly Mrs. Nicholson ever since she was taken from the 
arms of her dying mother. But the very day the ugly 
one is meanest to her, who should appear but a jolly old 
solicitor to carry Lass away to Maxwell Towers as the 
child and heir of the lady daughter of the house, who has 
been more sinned against than sinner, or at least as 
much. After which Ronald, Lord Maxwell, falls so in 
love with Lass and all her cute, innocent ways (she 
comes so openly to visit him in his rooms in her silk 
pajamas) that he ditches the proud but snippish Gwen- 
dolyn to marry her. 


OTHELLO 


Shakespeare’s drama, staged and directed by Walter 
Hampden at the Shubert Theatre, New York, January 
10, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


OHO, «5s ceisiwrsviateiriaiviois ste ie\eleare a ceisielcehiere acts ists unre Walter Hampden 
FAQO a arckice chat oeaieee ch a oulee on octet meaeince eee tere Baliol Holloway 
Cassion- oy ousted apes ceive se renee crime tp eie re saine Charles Francis 
Brabanttio. oc s:ic% swisiese's aia's.e vieiewilavce sieeae cote eee. 6 William Sauter 
Roderigio.. sic:os sicctarenryekasajathie & e epee eee corde itreteed Reynolds Evans 
MONA: ic stcak scares cents aces neaceeiteniniales cece eielt icra Ernest Rowan 
adovico: §s'si.,Shs4 ccs ane tien aloe ainesee niece ceamainee o Robert Thorne 
GratiaNo, “Sec pa secs tice coed Matera geet dete deel diae ete P. J. Kelly 
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Duke iof) Venicess. oc etre:s ernst mibietestaretiefenia sine 6.6 Thomas F. Tracey 


An Officer anita al efeisiaye(sisie scoisYe(oveleleleralstetatarstrelets aioe ecasers/eierte Marcel Dill 
A. Sailor a. cais. oe, Biles . Paul Guilfoyle 
AS Messengers tesicis'-s sisisisicie’s Seine ee rets seks oreo cine Jay Fassett 


CA GHardincterieredyaticiclars slsstonraietetere tia steciethe Meego nara? Murray Darcy 
Gentlemen of Cyprus—Frank Coletti, Louis Polan, Marcel Dill, 
Joseph Latham, Paul Guilfoyle 


ASS Herald picts sels wri ea eistsiarre 4 ojris'ore aisle wialelereiabiitetn eeieeverereieine Jay Fassett 
Desdemona Ree ieeistaiore ervrate sey ele Jeannette Sherwin and Mabel Moore 
Emilia retaiereete Bis ser aNitinteltiels oe delslelavs ate lsieicie eetnalte cake eevee Mary Hall 
MSIBUCH ey wines Ocoee Soe caine cin miae tat waisinc Rakes Elsie Herndon Kearns 


An acting version arranged in three acts and eight 
scenes, the first three in Venice and the last five in 
Cyprus. 


PROCESSIONAL 


A comedy by John Howard Lawson. Produced by 
The Theatre Guild at the Garrick Theatre, New York, 
January 12, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


PEOGO ESTRUS Via wail sie 5b cise ieee s visit dale olvind'via ev As ale Siaiulel are Ben Grauer 
FRSA CORCH tate a vile ae celeste Ne vies pans sie b ox eb pe ce Philip Loeb 
SAAR COMIN ers! ateici visti rtatete’slolale ole ie’="s1n voloalwietelteteliielararcevetetete June Walker 
Un BATES bettc ddd DOD CO OOODOOEOOTOEC Cab mace o Charles Halton 
Pop Pratt William T. Hays 
MInC Carthy os ctereiarclarctetoarelciste a Seles sisiolers s cc ois stetelastieveraracare Car] Eckstrom 
ats cases ee “S aieieleiteletesisiaitets ere Alan Ward 
PPEEMIOUS. g sieitie sin xian pis bis (eision si kisaislwieicYe,s'o[elcen .. Donald Macdonald 
SM IRI e an doe J sono abo CcCOn BO NGA OCC IO HOUKEA Redfield Clarke 
a Siam ime Sil Bt easiness» s<icseels o'r <.00iee William P. Canfield 
Olda Maggie ers jptasieareiectercoisie’s (ates oie stoi Ss oie etaineranste 6 Patricia Barclay 
Mrs. Euphemia Stewart Flimins .........++eseeee Blanche Frederici 
LD Spertenionl hha, Gast ccsod dEccuDes CEOU DOOD SaDO se 0 George Abbott 
TOES, GRAGUUONOEe HNO I0 at D0 DORA eaOOAOSOn CoD eas Samuel L. Manning 
IOV Pe aeasavie vines Thies ss neh 96 een ee doles deen gay Cos Robert Collyer 
Strat iterate rierstsieloreieielete:ciscs ein ieie\s ere erm scales elaseivia mmnstete ciarates Stanley Lindahl 
Goreme retest ais biareielsicisiuiwisiciola «nlc orslole sisiy, cre ieolo vicleinicte/s(oltiolsraictersts E. F. Bliss 


ISIE UN GHG Go bende sguobubeocnan OpOUD On usanoonod Lee Strasberg 
Second Soldier Stanley Lindahl 
Third Soldier Samuel Chinitz 
Soldiers and Miners—Roy Regua, Alvah Bessie, Arthur Sircom, 
Ernest Thompson, Harvey Tievs, Sanford Meisner. 
Acts I, II, III and IV.—Outskirts of a Large Town in the West 
Virginia Coal Fields. 


A somewhat distorted satire described as “a jazz 
symphony of American life.” In a West Virginia min- 
ing town there is a strike of the miners, offering a back- 
ground of industrial slavery for the play and silhouetting 
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against it scenes in which the blatant agitator, the 
purse-proud and psalm-singing capitalist, the howling 
one hundred per cent Ku Kluxer, the whining and pro- 
testing Jew and the ignorant, befuddled common citizen 
struggle to express themselves and their common pro- 
tests against life in America. 


ISABEL 
AND 
SHALL WE JOIN THE LADIES? 


“Isabel,” a comedy in three acts by Curt Goetz, fol- 
lowed by “ Shall We Join the Ladies?” by J. M. Barrie. 
Produced by Charles Frohman at the Empire Theatre, 
New York, January 13, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


“ISABEL” 
Aunt Olivia cicsisin cucaraja.s o'e,> wistoe sieve biasie dies ath o'4. cle bate Edna May Oliver 
Taabel mis acta varceaantes : . Margaret Lawrence 
Prof. Wilton Shawle ...0.-.cercs:cevecccscessrcvcece Lyonel Watts 
NMitebyigtes enc sree A. P. Kaye 


Peter Graham Leslie Howard 
Acts I, II and III.—The Drawing Room of a Country House. 


Cast of characters — 
“SHALL WE JOIN THE LADIES?” 


Sam Smith cress ss cerca sei aseilswavaciei ors svc vadss's scces A. P. Kaye 
Lady. Jane: Rayos sc cccs see scarepscedavicescsice.s Margaret Lawrence 
STP TeeI ea siatintcisis acre erainiere tae Wiatn asias'si asia bivialsiste.eta'e Leslie Howard 
Lady Wrathie ¢ sian ee cae secre e om en ald ea eaieteln seis ai sieers Shirley Gale 
Sin Josephs Wirathie arenes sieclesisieaivisteies'cle viele'es'sicle Harry Plimmer 
Mras Preemie criss crotelelersiaiccieteiatetorarseteale torelsie(n'eicieis sfele'visterste Jane Saville 
Captain Jennings fmaciice nes semen nesiaeoe cle eeteianors Henry Mowbray 


Mrs. Castro” 3... misiaiorsieisies siovaleicisie's Ilka Chase 


Mr. Vaile .... . Lyonel Watts 
Mrs. Bland Vera Fuller Mellish 
Mr. Gourlay “ Denis Gurney 
Miss Isit Grace Ade 


Miss Vaile . 
An Officer 


. Maud Andrew 
..» George Short 
rite ... Mary Heberden 
Dolphing.sa.touswieesssichee ceronunbbinretareeaenteencere Robert Noble 

Scene—The Dining Room of Mr. Smith’s Country House. Both 
Plays Staged by Frank Reicher. 


Isabel, lively and loving, is married to Professor 
Shawle, scientist, who is more interested in his bugs than 
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he is in her. But Isabel believes him to be the hero of 
one of her childish adventures and is loyal. At least 
she is loyal until Peter Graham comes along and it de- 
velops that he and not the professor is the real hero she 
has been dreaming about. Then there is a lively flirta- 
tion ending in Isabel’s promise to meet Peter at the 
brook that evening at eleven. At eleven Isabel goes out 
for a stroll, but not even the butler knows how far she 
intended to go. 

“Shall We Join the Ladies?” is described by its 
author, J. M. Barrie, as the first act of an unfinished 
mystery play. Here twelve people at dinner at the end 
of a jolly week-end party are informed by their host 
that they have been gathered together from all sorts of 
places as the only twelve people in the world who are 
known to have been with his brother the night of the 
latter’s murder in Monte Carlo. The assumption is that 
one of them did the deed. They all look and act guilty, 
and there is much mystery as the men leave the table to 
join the ladies. 


TWO MARRIED MEN 
A comedy by Vincent Lawrence. Produced by William 
Harris, Jr., at the Longacre Theatre, New York, Janu- 


ary 13, 1925. 


Cast of characters —- 


Eve Devant ....cccccsccccccscssecscctesssocssesseces Ann Andrews 
Brags silos c!cis'e c'vle/eisisio(erelelofore/slelelelsielereieieiele wivlele.s/e\sialsiviaieiels Bruce Scott 
Cora Stearns 2. ie cavecccsccccedvnviccecescuciecieenies Frances Carson 
James: Hunter ....ccvcccvevccsccsscevecccceccccvesionss George Gaul 
Jolin Devant coce ces cits ccs ccevenvacces vscsoseviennsicate Minor Watson 
Frank Stearns .....cescrccccccccsceetsecserccessecrcsce James Dale 


Acts I, II and III.—Living Room at the Devants’ Country House. 
Staged by Clifford Brooke. 


The Devants and the Stearns are friends, but in each 
case the romance of the women has bloomed, blos- 
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somed and gone to seed. Both Eve Devant and Cora 
Stearns are hopelessly bored at home and both in love 
with the handsome James Hunter. Hunter loves Eve, 
but pretends to love Cora to cover his flirtation. The 
Devant-Stearns husbands take counsel. Devant strongly 
advises primitive methods. Even to the point of physi- 
cal violence. The more gentle Stearns protests, but when 
next his wife becomes obstreperous he calmly knocks 
her down. A few days later Devant discovers Eve’s 
relations with Hunter and promptly knocks her down, 
too. The treatment appears to work with Eve, but Cora 
Stearns locks her husband out of the house. 


THE LOVE SONG 


An operetta, from the Hungarian and German, the 
adaptation and lyrics by Harry B. Smith; Offenbach’s 
music selected and arranged by Edward Kunneke. Pro- 
duced by the Messrs. Shubert at the Century Theatre, 
New York, January 13, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Pietredtaescaspiesisiceniste ce aels cece William Lawley 
LAzette! Worcs aco cleisitis coale ence aa baisiaates ... Zella Russell 
Herminie Evelyn Herbert 
PONDER cis fon sae sianas Meh aultae See metee athens Harry K. Morton 
HROTUENSE= veisig soles biel ee mictc se aisle sales oleae Pieter aetetied tales Odette Myrtil 
Oren achi ie essere steisiece siolate ststatieiaiateig sate elerstsioterersiovetrinteeteisiat Allan Prior 
Bourbons a amerpactlsiacels sare iisseteisis leicisercnee siete William St. James 
Colonels Bigesndics.. csi.'sccnasselssisndnowisicnteiiesshis sss John Dunsmure 
Bagenie::de: Montijo: piciasioreoicis-cicisieie wiiele cantoisle sistelsretsio’s Dorothy Francis 
Gountessides Montijomee ens retels seiesieieaictaterseistsielvotsiats Eda Von Buelow 
Spanish :Dancer. (aos +c eedosescodesanesateavasts Isabelle Rodrigues 
The Dukexde/Persignys;.\ocseces ser eaa es ee sin rie dee John Moore 
Prosper Merimee 5 cuss ciien'gecweneecdean iene epee rene > Harry Glover 
Victorian 'Sardouy geicisis:ss/cseomiasnneene cient melee ese denies J. W. Hull 
The Emperor, Napoleon III ......eceesecccsess Harrison Brockbank 
Countess \Castiglion’: (.ccc.cs ss ceive cee eeeeicanien ioe’ slersiee Zola Talma 
Lackey ovens tie sions sleciemetin mncomtecte ie tan itee tte state Walter Kelly 
LIT) SN OROARME AHICRCASGO InaGaT boo cu dacnboabooctos James Alderman 
Babette 6.000 ones so ane encmenereten cae arene tone. Edna Starck 
MAT ZOE s.o.s.c'e sislesis alone peek seem ee mene ne Camille Robenette 
Mune; .dé-Marsagits..cicas de sicsecnee Tec resever snes be Vivian Marlowe 
Milles; Marceau ly cscs aedaccauee tees Pdieeecrcccccccesccce Vera Hoppe 
Franchetté: sees css cotsccereee tents peeecdecsesesss Adell Howard 
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Corinne Ciesslsiate piotoleisiela Wi elalae-e'vie\e etal .» Laura Hastings 
Lieutenant Donald Kinleyside 
Maret OMeersiinstlcsinisia's >> seven e's visieiisw sielsisioers ae oats « deieieiae Paul Keast 


W. L. Robertson 

Act I.—A Vineyard Near Prades, in the Pyrenees. Act II.—The 
Ballroom of the Tuileries. Act III.—Offenbach’s Studio. Staged 
by Fred G. Latham. 


The Offenbach melodies fitted to a story in which the 
young composer, vacationing in the Pyrenees, meets 
Eugenie de Montijo on her way to Paris, later to become 
the consort of Napoleon III. Offenbach loves Eugenie 
and she is the inspiration of many of his songs. Later 
in Paris he sees much of her, and once, when their ene- 
mies are particularly watchful, their rendezvous would 
have been exposed had it not been for Eugenie’s best 
friend, Herminie. 


THE VALLEY OF CONTENT 


A play by Blanche Upright. Produced by Tom Wilkes 
at the Apollo Theatre, New York, January 13, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


ODM GB ORTON erarercielaiereluslalois'sia\e vie/ele sicis\e'eleisiese/sviele/atnyae Ramsey Wallace 
Warjorsel Benton! tats) siaitie vl sisicc/e's.c'cisieie olsle.e s.ciesisie/e dice Marjorie Rambeau 
Nell DRGrstom onces ccscesssac ves ct tp esecrivensnsaesecises Auda Due 
Rosebud Greeley ........cccecccccccsccscecrcvcccees Ruth Harding 
Josephine Wyeth .....ccsccccccccccscccccesscsens Katherine Revner 
ESMMGPUBOATOR) Forte etd sca cee otc's [a 0 t)a\c ere v's «10's ov pais steininia Jane Chapin 
FIOWATG) DENTON esie clalelaieleicis isl elsis ciate :eleisielv visievdrelsiszesste Rex Cherryman 
Templeton Druid ........ccvcccccecccvevccrcoes Harry C. Bannister 
GGG Loc ccc ence cncsrecctseccceesceccccucecaccccciee Kevitt Manton 
Geraldine De Lacy ......scscccesccccccececvescves Millicent Hanley 
Katic Walsh 2... ...cccccccvcceccccccocsescesccevesess Grace Gordon 


Act I.—Kitchen at the Bentons’ and Drawing Room at ‘‘The 
Castle.” Act II. The Castle. Act II.—A Flat in Harlem and 
the Benton Home. 


John and Marjorie Benton are poor but happy in a 
small town when John thinks he is about to get a lot of 
money for a patent. If he does, says Marjorie, they 
will move at once to New York, where the children can 
have the proper advantages and she and papa can also 
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step out a bit. With John away to collect the fortune 
Marjorie dreams herself eighteen years older and in 
New York. Money has made rotters of her children, an 
awful flirt of John and completely ruined her own life. 
When she awakes in the last act, she is tickled pink to 
find that John’s patent didn’t sell and that they are still 
poor but happy in their valley of content. 


CHAUVE-SOURIS 
A Russian vaudeville organized by M. Nikita Balieff, 
presented by F. Ray Comstock and Morris Gest, at the 
Forty-ninth Street Theatre, New York, January 14, 1925. 


Principals engaged — 


Mmes. Deykarhanova Messrs. Balieff 
Tchoukleva Amfimoff 
Karabanova Dalmatoff 
Birse Ermoloff 
Ershova Mari-Touchnoft 
Fechner Wurzel 
Kommissarjevskaya Zotoff 
Sperantseva Davidoff 
Ziatina Gorodetsky 
Savina Marievsky 

Stoianovsky 

Okorotchenkoff 

Tcherniavsky 

Sheftel 
THE PIKER 


_A drama by Leon Gordon, based on a story by Oliver 
Eastwood, produced by A. H. Woods, at the Eltinge 
Theatre, New York, January 15, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Bernie Kaplan® | .avicsisiacinstectasiets woluiers abipaereiecehioe Lionel Barrymore 
Willi6: Riley, , sc rveisccmscccer es smeisls cence actcetemmeeta nie sete Alan Brooks 
Fred Cunningham |... .cens. SOLE ee eee Robert Cummings 
George “Howe' # so nccueninct oi eisoers eee one Harry E. McKee 


TRS IW alrer? Was ca. vcc cee cote Eee James C. Malaidy 
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Jrme Knight Osls aie. os cle siecle aisles sic oierttea tave seretmatem eels Trene Fenwick 
Mlexanider s Montgomery) isicrcels sie.sie) ocoeta/eooeicroraiia sloeieis aieiote Frank Conroy 
MremiGumning bam pio cieieisjste.oiecheis crs arcisieetstels lalclareinre Adrienne Morrison 
IME Se Strong wiverstere cistetslere'sjo'e's ciosatcieivie isle grin ro netic tee W. A. Norton 
BrOderie eA tie escsasieicicisini sts ia. sls sisiac wishes se ye Ween aeee Charles Slattery 


Prologue—Bernie Kaplan’s Bedroom. Acts I and III.—Bernie’s 
Apartment, Act II.—June’s Apartment. Staged by Priestly Morrison. 


Bernie Kaplan is a bank messenger. Falling in love 
with a chorus girl, he is crazy to have a new suit of 
clothes with an extra pair of pants. Seeing an envelope 
on the cashier’s desk marked $50 he slips it into his 
pocket. At home he is overseen by his craftier room- 
mate, Willie Riley, trying to hide the envelope. Willie 
demands his share. They open the envelope and find 
$50,000. Bernie wants to take it back. Willie induces 
him to keep it and thereafter blackmails him out of a 
good part of it. In six months Bernie is stripped, fleeced 
by the girl, her lover, Willie, and the bucketshop boys. 
When his girl quits him and calls him a piker, Bernie 
tries to get himself arrested that she may know he is a 
real thief. But even the police refuse to have anything 
to do with him. There has been a conviction for the 
bank theft—and the police never make mistakes. So 
they send Bernie to Bellevue. 


CHINA ROSE 


An operetta; libretto by Harry L. Cort and George E. 
Stoddard; score by A. Baldwin Sloane. Produced by 
Charles Dillingham, Martin Beck, John Cort, at the 
Martin Beck Theatre, January 19, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Bang Bang: 22.00 c000csseccocesrecvvascevccisinsicls Alfred Kappeler 
OUMANR a ceicterctaetere cclets’ «ne sisiciciera ieicrers ele ciela sisteletlejctaeiatete Viola Gillette 
Sate statetets Miti Manley 
Aaieaiete Geo. E. Mack 
. Robinson Newbold 
Sister Oras wee yee ietovors eiciel oils cl's'a\slolo\c\evela\s)obatclejeteia eivieloyble lave Billy Taylor 


Gial Ming) (ec cecireetairos sc oss Welele oclavieiclejecervie J. Harold Murray 
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ROS00) sideeecscuvies Son sieeaccsce Seracemaran vacdecine cele Olga Steck 
Bi vec hotacuchamessd ews veseeucny . Harry Short 
EO a aD Harry Clarke 
Wee Nee .. Alice Bell 
Sis Ta cee vietecceaanenseeedudacone ; Kathryn Miley 


Act I.—Pagoda of Pa-Pa Wu, Chinese Gardens. Act II.—Slim 
Bamboo Forest and Throne Room Prince Cha Ming, Manchuria. 
Staged by R. H. Burnside. 


Ro See, being the only unkissed maiden in the prov- 
ince, is much desired by Cha Ming, the well-known 
Prince of Manchuria. So Cha sends a couple of comedi- 
ans, Hi and Lo, to bring Ro See over, the while he, Cha, 
pretends he is a bandit and follows. Everybody meets 
in the bamboo forest and all sing a bogie song. Shortly 
after which Ro See is kissed good. 


THE STORK 


A comedy by Laszlo Fodor. Adapted by Ben Hecht. 
Produced by Laurence Schwab and Frank Mandel, at the 
Cort Theatre, New York, January 26, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Pastiny so ccldie cise ctervcisieiscssmetecevietiate scenes Thomas MacLarnie 
FACT GorrncaropAdocdone Dube dGebBAtOn tones CASACOY Ralph Shirley 
Heloise) Gisciescsunne . Barbara Bennett 
Lionel Deport .. Geoffrey Kerr 
Susanne Katherine Alexander 
Jacques Morel Ferdinand Gottschalk 
Duvert ...... «see Lee Beggs 
Martin . Monroe Childs 
Bardou ... .... Sam Coit 
Margot-i wclsioiacre Wanda Lyon 
Theophile Surat “Morgan Wallace 
Adrienne | i770 .5 wets bes cas sicseaeice cel tances oars Mildred Brown 
Fanny 2 cc.nes pistes lstaterere ese erciot ciate isveristaveisvacaiviatelarete Carlotta Irwin 
The ‘Bandmaster /.,.5<isisosc0u se cae monet veers Eugene Keith 


Acts I and III.—Town House of Lionel Deport in Paris, France. 
Act II.—The Office of the Premier of France in Paris. Staged by 
Frederick Stanhope. 

Lionel Deport, after numerous affairs, has married 
Susanne, simple and sweet and straight from the coun- 
try. Arrived at the Deport ancestral home on their 
wedding night, Lionel is called immediately to take on 
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the duties of premier. He goes into conference, Susanne 
protesting, at twelve midnight. Thereafter Lionel is 
more taken with politics than he is with Susanne. His 
policy embraces the homes, firesides and cradles of 
France. He would fill them all with happy fathers, 
mothers and infants. He is so busy travelling and lec- 
turing that Susanne again rebels. Let him look after 
his own home first. And to make that possible she con- 
spires with the Socialists for his overthrow. 


HELL’S BELLS 


A comedy by Barry Conners. Produced by Herman 
Gantvoort at the Wallack’s Theatre, New York, January 
26, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


BEGG. OCR ean spen ca ninn ser asievacseicuseercea nen hve wee Olive May 
New) Winchester A. a os tas emacs ey sd vee Venn so gewetoetae Shirley Booth 
SUD. 1 OORUMNECE ve css eo sieieiniv due'svinie ciao gine pneu a Humphrey Bogart 
OF AD ce PORUISON Mires ore ra tiers tial sarelsiaie ainje's'oieis a afew oiateis/ otter Tom H. Walsh 
DO OBR Waki satu cele ke oe .6'ss'vie,d> x trait bse SR uae Eddie Garvie 
Bora. Bn PSANS. proxies as xo as 9.0)0\s ocinicle' a exiree# Scie Joseph Greene 
Mrex Amos: Todhunter ec s pac eae esp seeewsec casera Camilla Crume 
PURI eee SUDO orae win wee. e'o minis ‘ne lalojcin'a's B6'a:q.0'e elses oa Virginia Howell 
SAE OT POUT CL 9 aie aia) che Sarcin d= sels pino's = Sa ep sia.co pels eon Violet Dunn 
GhichiOls Police Pate ho erc.<)9:0\6 sins ajoie sloltje sine eieislsieais's Ernest Pollock 
DDE Bele ears tste < siece sists oicisteln\v-stene:6: staveiy eis aiaspevace ater Fletcher Harvey 
1 TN or SES OD OGOMMCLIOC UOMO OOD OO TOSCO SCR OC James Cherry 
SWORE Aa Gees ko Mekis os held ces (alsin Bos eine os man new Clifton Self 
PRI GE AON Mae railetetsicvsieisis os bicista/e'slas: sie «cio pisle ce eat reraw.cislinie @ Converse Tyler 
BARHORET: Vere wc bps ic ot vic srw p's <\v.0)6\0'9 vince Sue 8 Eplediast5 45/0 George Spelvin 


Acts I, II and II].—The Living Room of Tanglewood Lodge, New 
Dauville, Connecticut. Staged by John Hayden. 


Jap Stillson and D. O. O’Donnell, Arizona prospec- 
tors, are in the East ballyhooing a mining stock deal. 
They throw money around so carelessly they attract the 
attention of the newspapers. But the day they go to New 
Dauville, Conn., to get even with Stillson’s mean rela- 
tives, they receive a wire from the backer of the enter- 
prise that all the promotion money is gone and they 
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had better hurry home. Before they can get away 
Stillson’s relatives try to have him committed as insane, 
and a lonesome widow marries O’Donnell. 


BEYOND 


A drama in five acts by Walter Hasenclever, trans- 
lated by Rita Matthias. Produced by the Experimental 
Theatre, Inc., at the Provincetown Theatre, New York, 
January 26, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
eave ainiese wieyee sie: nega a Ompikisivivia's EDisieisiel aes misiele s elvare ie Helen Gahagan 


BRAWL oocsee crste leis craisieieelelers wisi slelsisisje's/e]sieisisialelelrieisielaiv e/e Walter Abel 
Age I, II, I], IV and V show Various Rooms in the House. Staged 
by Harold McGee. 

An expressionistic drama in which He and She meet 
the night of her husband’s death, and are immediately 
drawn into an intimate relationship. Thereafter their 
souls are afire until expiation of a kind is worked out 


through his killing of her. 


THE DEPTHS 


A play in three acts by Hans Mueller. Produced by 
Arch Selwyn in association with Adolph Klauber, at the 
Broadhurst Theatre, New York, January 27, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


A LAWYGE. ales cis'sic dak cis a disesive sinveisieincsretepitately aes Gordon Burby 
The Housekeeper 5s (sjsineisictereistscietsicie e/seieeeteicrerne euieleicre Jessie Ralph 
MUGS Sannecbocic oagsadcdadn ho1c 06 OBE anAeNacooTONS Marion Evensen 
Cen Clot BAG oreebocRos tadeosecemdacemacsnoddddoocoars Edith Van Cleve 
ANB Wharsise, oinic/sitareecctnie oats erelalete eis aecieverete Risieteela emis vie elele ier Jane Cowl 
HELD OL ance cleletcterciateis te einieiel ioe teta elaietela net inieterieierersitiarte Vernon Kelso 

Koarll Siereis ore lajeisie nis iataietelele niece ecco metonreeeinietionie setter! Rollo Peters 
Karl’s; Mothers ...caseleciesiasetas cideamerneeestir et Jennie Eustace 
A’ Passer-By si). 220 esc vette tous aaseeerattmets Charles Brokaw 


Act I—Anna’s Room. Acts II and III,—Karl’s Room. 


Anna, born in sin and poverty, takes to the streets and 
meets the love of her life in the person of Karl, a young 
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composer. Also deeply in love with her, Karl insists, 
even after he discovers the life she has led, that Anna go 
home with him. They live at the top of Karl’s house 
and Anna, good and loyal, still grows lonesome and 
tired in the forbiddingly respectable atmosphere. She 
is finally accepted by Karl’s mother, but the night Karl 
conducts his first symphony she is barred from the hall. 
Discouraged she gets a little drunk and finally throws 
herself from the balcony that her unborn child may 


never know the life into which she feels she is slipping 
back. 


THE SMALL TIMERS 


A comedy in three acts by Knowles Entrikin. Pro- 
duced by the Art Theatre, at the Punch and Judy The- 
atre, New York, January 27, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


LAGU SOC WG OME raialols 0o/o) sais eis\sigivis b R's. sic/eleiels © clccalenietes te Camilla Farquhar 
BERUCORUDIOWIEE o ralcjcc.seciee sleigh Beinn sit\s\cie Setaciajcin'sir/e(sa nine’ Alice Laidley 
GartereDewittaus iceeis cen cicicsivalicinecislslaatsineeiceieis @ strclcictsis © Kirk Ames 
BU AMG cee canine cde cid uasiow manus cae seanes Gilbert Cowan 
IS UCP | oacotoanked Od sdaAdotoreaodedoddue Sano Suzanne Austin 
Wememsy Devlin csies c's c10isistelats sis nsptela's <0. 'sisi)acsinie Leslie John Cooley 
Wugeniag Malloryamcanccissisictemnscisiss sieloisleceniesiaivaias Helene Mitchel 
PADigatim Mallory, mrctaclelesiisieleislsleveleaisie o/siesse ss'sieralecis a meieisrs Julie Barnard 
Histol lowell oryai ier tel cleiatels (eis oisi= vis elaistols\sie s\cicolele eisiafalclavciele Mary Marsh 
lector Mallony: tele. sre) s{eicis(+)+)0i0/sietelojo\o's)s/0)s\e.0)sia\cie\slejsielele Mortimer White 
Peremyp Devii aisle cele cicioaeicels ai siasistelessisiecsielelnie teins Parker Fennelly 
NOSODHEGAlGeron (ia nisc ci icles civiels slatslaiel aisles calawinietetee’s ois Owen Meech 
INARIGIOM aiseraiat aie sieieielolsieiaicis iol sialareio\nielacsiest sleieloiclalsicieieisiciciereisi Bertha Grey 
Grace mater te ee clclotcisieleislelclevlessisis/arnie's eidle a/a(alas sis aeielersierevsiele Dorothy Grey 
(Mo Gavenedisiiirc sie sisitisicis visisipiaseic'ee o/6/p\e/e\s)ae’ete(eleisoisinia platsiere Albert Reed 
Pocock Thomas Fadden 


Louis Mason 
Blanche Seymour 


Bensiyciesccies airie 
Madame Angeliqu 
The Pianist ... Charles Wagner 
The Manager ..+ Marshall Hale 
INES A) ING PaATI le ofa elalets lane ain ia\sie\>iaislwl claisielsialavelelelnlole sisfelelsvelsisjs Kate Mayhew 

Act I—A Charity Fete. Act II.—Backstage at the Playtime 
Palace. Act III.—Abigail’s Room. Staged by Henry Stillman and 
the Author. 


Tommy Devlin, seventeen and disappointed in love, 
decides to go in for art and the stage. Taking with 
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him Abigail Mallory, his lost love’s younger sister, he 
tramps the agencies looking for a chance to act until 
he gets a job at a hick vaudeville theatre in Jersey. 
There they try out as “Booth and Delano,” but fail 
miserably. After which they find their way back to 
Westchester County and home. 


OUT OF STEP 
A comedy in six scenes by A. A. Kline. Produced by 
The Dramatists’ Theatre, Inc., at the Hudson Theatre, 
New York, January 29, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Henry (‘‘Babe’’) Harrison ........-+++++ epetalstatsinys Wreterela Eric Dressler 
Maurice Harrisons Kiscvasicaps tence areeninestsss:5 George W. Williams 
Mrs. Harrison ....... a ahaa slaaee Pome ee see bus eiyelso eae . Dallas Tyler 
Eidith Ray der wale ciciele/elstele caieleiois's/leis'alsleteetels leis ovelbin/o/aisia Marcia Byron 
Albert Rayder ....ccccecccveccccccececssece ...» Edmund Elton 
Charles Rayder .cccsccccscccscances .- Percy Moore 
Fred Rayder ; Malcolm Duncan 
Harry Gelden) oiceviceseccces sone ue ++... Arthur Allen 
Daisy Gelden “oaccoiissslencmnisisieitceieraainise sie .. Renita Randolph 
Agnes Martin: 1.5. iis0destennuerensmerese tates eee te Miriam Doyle 
Marie. Warner ccisccie cae dices sd fepecicels cic siveeanie os « Ruth Garland 
William “Hawk. o.0 320s srs neces aiden les + sels viele ols George Foster 
Melon Searg: (oe..s'sevcavie sins ots e'else'sieteiselfixists slo nian wine's pc's Anita Booth 
SLOMSLYNCH) tesco cle marsiatcete sleltee staystate salvin's'sl sive s'ste'e's\ec0's Arthur Hughes 
Vietor Marshall j.c00citwosascsnd Shes ore Ore «+» Milano Tilden 
Barney yore cisie hace ste ciecersca titeseterrenecrsrecelere sucusidee esses Marry) Gresham 
Mrsit Bro wWIti steieisvs siahteisieistcieitastateteteleferclatetetatcle’ yi seitele +.» Madge Surtees 
BS Ga Or natiscpodurradcpoddoctctiddac ebilasteaie <isia,4.0/6 6/6 Muriel Kirkland 
Adele ..... a Slsfeinial ote toiutay wreta/aistnla ayefafetataterotelaletsterctstetets’ste(ele/e Maida Harries 
Ray Aillene Loeb 
Margery Betty Utmore 
Gertie Sirs. « eicie sis /nleinistersinteutfemineeiere Rose Hobart 


Charlotte Sarah Haden 
Carmella: (ies cn cee tee en boele le loleietes ... Berry Middleton 
Hilda %.... 4 .. Ermee Willett 
PAROOE ODOR ADOT: Alice Mason 
Sialn'aie sla o/einialcloipietalore cis oie a win care stare @elarmeloie.elvietsralets «+». Mary Arden 
9 Virginia Sinclair 

Clarke Painter 
Richard Abbott 
EWilenaisssciaicee se Allen Vincent 

avis ie/alain e s¥o\elaistalnlatn.s Gia asleveatatersteneatets saraeretchnd/slaleral Winston Lee 
Leonard White 
Bert Yarborough 
.» John Brainerd 
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PELCL Male trerefalalelereia ieieloty ernie: sialsiaieis sisi sista siete ciera, erste sale William S. Miles 
BOLE manicreis sia ieterncctiereetree sireieiee caitate cee nt TE eon Arnold Taylor 

Scenes Include Paradise Pier, Atlantic City, 1920. Rayder’s De- 
partment Store, Zanesville, Ohio, 1924, ‘‘Babe’s’? Home, Zanesville, 
Ohio, and the Piccadilly Hotel, Atlantic City. Staged by James 
Forbes. 

Henry Harrison is known in Atlantic City as the “ jazz 
baby,” because he certainly can dance. There is some- 
thing about the jazz that just sets Henry quivering. 
Still, he is a nice boy and when Edith Rader, daughter 
of the town’s merchant prince, sets his thoughts on 
marrying he is ready to marry her and go in earnestly 
for a business career. The Raders send the young 
people to Zanesville, Ohio, where Henry is to manage 
the store. But three years of it is all he can stand. 
The family is forever jumping on him, and when he 
organizes a jazz band among the employees they prac- 
tically fire him out. Back to Atlantic City he goes, 
and from there to lead an orchestra in New York. 
Edith, after a struggle, decides to go with him. 


SHE HAD TO KNOW 


A comedy in three acts, by Paul Geraldy, adapted by 
Grace George. Produced at the Times Square Theatre, 
New York, February 2, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


OTE rele ie eresin hiv esis e(claln o'e'ds sieges <isibinls sicininviain bie Grace George 
Pinadipmae erste rctisiciciie tetas. ccisie s eivWiv/o aisieloewisiceeisieinominiarsiels Bruce McRae 
NICE OR is Cores «(die ame kiviw ms Sieve sn che eeinaipecccien al Frederick Worlock 
MAC ey ote rele ata via lolet tetas icisavera otulelorslsicie{e slaislacsis/ete sisicioveidieiereis H. Tyrrell Davis 
BCaugard! Prievewre cieis circle vis /die slelale a's cra'eje/ee.w wje(aelelsiaiele Edward H. Wever 
WOE oc oc vat iain cabo eho Cacweles spain c sie gies sinh Charlotte Ives 
MOUS Mirae sie ticlets viateleleresicletelele ala’ele ei oss'sictele-slelsisieiclsinisieiece Anita Damrosch 
Catherinogecva tine dis silessiecccevanceentes contelsislecrels Barbara Kitson 


Acts I, II and III.—The Living Room in a Country House. Staged 
by John Cromwell. 


Gerry and Philip have been married ten years and 
are happy. Then Kitty happens along. Kitty is Gerry’s 
oldest friend, and, for some strange reason, always in 
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trouble with the men. Kitty has been married and di- 
vorced and is still pursued. Gerry can’t understand why 
it is that she apparently has none of this curious thing 
called sex appeal. Why has nature overlooked her? 
Or has she been overlooked? She just has to know. 
First she asks her husband, but he can’t tell. He doesn’t 
recall that she ever was very exciting to him before they 
were married; just sweet and lovable. Then she experi- 
ments with a man guest or two, and is finally satisfied. 


PUZZLES OF 1925 


A revue in two acts. Conceived by Elsie Janis. Pro- 
duced by Charles Dillingham at the Fulton Theatre, New 
York, February 2, 1925. 


Principals engaged — 


Elsie Janis Helen Broderick 
Jimmie Hussey Dorothy Appleby 
Walter Pidgeon Shirley Vernon 
Lester Crawford Helen McDonald 
Cyril Richard Irma Irving 

Cortez and Peggy Dorothy Irving 
The Commanders Band Janet Stone 
O’Donnel, Blair & Co. DeHaven and Nice 


Staged by Elsie Janis. 


DON’T BOTHER MOTHER 


A comedy in four acts by E. B. Dewing and Courtenay 
Savage. Produced by Messrs. Bender and Storm, at 
the Little Theatre, New York, February 3, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Tom ‘Robinson. 5 :. s0.sees sisi cissicesoleeesicimacneselariste y Borden Harriman 
Antonio” (‘Tony))\spseeccecns seiseeiteersaaraeite sie sinesteriate E.B. Dewing 
Madame Godiva .... ... Margaret Mower 
Robert Robinson .. Albert Bruning 
Millicent i Ray #,./ctoreisactoleistete « ctste steheistteetlaa/ ents ae syau stale siete Mary Hall 
Walter Kimberly i. nessa cietovere csretinnerns ister ecs Jay Fassett 
Angelo Terrie. 3. hivsesltecse ota setentacererctst ie Joseph Macaulay 
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MaudetRobinsonyacciacsuls scence mee ttle sinc s vices sie cies csleee Mary Fox 
The scene of the play is in the morning room of Millicent Ray’s 
apartment. 


Millicent Ray, an attractive actress of ingenue réles, 
has turned forty and is worried. For twenty years she 
has kept a perfectly good husband and two grown chil- 
dren under cover. Also she has preserved her faith 
in her youth by periodically falling in love with her 
handsomer leading men. Now, however, that she is in 
love with Angelo she finds she is in competition with a 
crafty little dressmaker who also wants him. She is 
beaten this time and goes back to her family and her 
home chastened if not entirely subdued. 


THE UNDERCURRENT 


A play in three acts by William H. McMasters. Pro- 
duced by Barrie, Inc., at the Cort Theatre, New York, 
February 3, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


PLOT AT LAr astelp cis ire pisiticle’s sles esis eww sisieicioins's baipesse ois Lee Patrick 
Manley a BryCo tieiasiiciciele toiberacieslevloreienslasles mieisiete seis Lyons Wickland 
PATS MOLTO Ln cle selene ners Nitti ajo 89 yells vranie'wa'slaleniass Elsie Esmond 
Hina Geir! Psdpaceobaopdocehoddssuuecpocouruaconn Grant Stewart 
OROMUMIIUIGY ) oreecipiiisin ete wtels sites en eee ek winds eae Harry Beresford 
BGnGOM Uae cote otetaisielois ale aivso'slccleiieisisle/oievereleferaiovstalsse(s ale ister Frank Hubert 
MPSUIGING foc aleiecisisiaols lees actos Walter Soderling 


. Frank Shannon 


Tom Flanagan ....... 
. Victor Beecroft 


Jock McNaughton .... 


Edith gS pawl Ginga vaciclewsiaiota cs ocslele(o aisle inieieiellee clelnieieis 7.” Alison Bradshaw 
Acts I, II and JJJ.—The Mills’ Library. Staged by Frank 
McCormack, 


Jason Mills is achieving a record as the meanest man 
in the world. He growls at the help, throws his daugh- 
ter’s admirer, Manley Bryce, out of the house, refuses to 
treat with the strikers in his mills and is generally rot- 
ten. Then he runs into a Fifth Avenue bus, is knocked 
severely in the head, suffers a period of delirium during 
which his subconscious mind, long submerged, takes 
charge of him, and the next day he is kindness and gen- 
erosity personified. 
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EPISODE 


A comedy drama in three acts by Gilbert Emery. 
Produced by Lee Shubert at the Bijou Theatre, New 
York, February 4, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Bilbehrt Aine cin cna sel aise biiercletsivaie sluts hae lnielefers ok aeelciert Edmund Norris 
Elise rics cs. ce arivad severe esse shuelae seni swuleee neva viocies Eva Ward 
Evelyn, Ryeadale\camnsidins ss ca cane eegatasieienane Kathleen Macdonell 
Herbert iallimgen \wirecisa'risicin sively bien tial versie tatsinisitie ast Gilbert Emery 
Arnold Ryesdale®! taciie8 cciactas swine siswitlno Weleies eiesis William Courtleigh 
Alfved: Lasdbcater a aes cise sistacg o.inivinte aiglo'sipislattiaivisialsiorsty Eugene Powers 


The Three Acts of the Play Take Place in the Library of the 
Ryesdales’ New York House on a Day in September, 1924, the 
Episode Occupying a Period of Some Three Hours. Staged by Mel- 
ville Burke. 

The Ryesdales and the Ballingers, belonging to New 
York’s ultra exclusive and very rich social set, have 
been friends for years. Herbert Ballinger and Arnold 
Ryesdale, in fact, were bachelor cronies. But the day 
the Ballingers give a dinner for the Prince of Wales, 
Ryesdale discovers that some years back his wife, Eve- 
lyn, had been unfaithful and his friend Ballinger was 
the guilty man. The discovery follows Ryesdale’s find- 
ing of an emerald ring in his wife’s jewelry box of 
which she can give no satisfactory account. Faced with 
the facts, the three former friends talk the situation 
over sanely. The episode is passed and they all want 
to forget it. But Evelyn Ryesdale thinks she had better 
go to Paris for a divorce. 


A GOOD BAD WOMAN 


A play in three acts by William J. McNally. Pro- 
duced by William A. Brady and A. H. Woods. At the 
Comedy Theatre, New York, February 9, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Archie Capper i sc siss'csh tan anscasasie cespechecs Donald Cameron 
Mrs. Capper "sb eccceccsc ctuevoetseneeecesen tiseteees Florence Earle 
Dr. {Carlyle Lawler “ssischrisiieldneselnelne ste seomantane Robert Strange 
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JUNC SLAW OP Ins oleierss sisiove eielein bowie eicieveluisieriercsisimeieteaeiceis cele Edith King 
Bobhiedlawleratsmacwstisinicesclsisinsiciceereseisiac ence meen: Doris Freeman 
BileenpDonovanin mecacise ysis ve sieiteis selec Guimiaeia carcaats Helen MacKellar 
Tim “Donovan eciciestesis/aisisieitis eicctis's cles sien etlocientesti een eiee Walter Law 
(85-0) i G8 GOO ROD OOD ROO BONO OSC CHSH SURED nese Hoemeeneme Walter Kenny 

Acts I, II and III.—Living Room of the Capper Suite at the Hotel 
Miramont. 


Eileen Donovan, back in her home town after several 
years spent on the streets and in the burlesque shows of 
New York, is engaged as attendant upon the rich Mrs. 
Capper, a neurotic. That night she seduces Archie 
Capper, who is really in love with June Lawler, the 
unhappy wife of Dr. Lawler. A year later, realizing 
the situation, Eileen schemes to get the mean Dr. Lawler 
into a compromising position and then send for her 
father, the blacksmith. The blacksmith stabs the doc- 
tor to death, June and Archie are free to marry and 
Eileen sadly goes on being tough. 


LOGGERHEADS 


A comedy in three acts by Ralph Cullinan. Produced 
by Whitford Kane and Barry Macollum at the Cherry 
Lane Theatre, New York, February 9, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
KSOEDY TIGL BIB Gein vic ain sie'e v sinne nie a'< (cole ic wiaieiain'e’aia/siate sis Whitford Kane 
Dillon Daly it ics ows sen esate ewlipisiwn'sis ties'¥ dcleieieisin so sinnien sie’ Gail Kane 
Norah Halpin .... ..» Joanna Roos 
Padna Collins . Barry Macollum 
GWRINtIeU SATO Te ci ois sia.005\0 1010 on tee n'a'ee's binsla’n si ee ceminters Earle House 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Kitchen of Corny Halpin’s House, 
near the Seacoast Village of Lahinch, County Clare, Ireland. 


Norah Halpin’s determination to become a bride of 
the church helps to bring an end to a Halpin-Barrett 
feud that had separated Ellen Halpin and Christie Bar- 
rett in their youth, 
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THE DARK ANGEL 


A play in a prologue and three acts by H. B. Trevel- 
yan. Produced by Robert Milton at the Longacre 
Theatre, New York, February 10, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Kitty: Bahnestock ve ciccac ah caine selcsisipisied sieicle/eiis\siv/e Patricia Collinge 
Hitlery Trent. scree sess enescweuannersieensinnsswisicle Reginald Mason 
Rarigt bc oieacesvee cde wipcivadnemercii ueclan matte des Florence Edney 
Sir Evelyn Fahnestock Stanley Logan 


Gerald Shannon) 4/7oi cre sitet sia siete 2 a John Williams 
Lord Francis Beaumont, ‘‘Franny”’ . Claud Allister 


EVIE Salim Ontarae sisicieteresiasie sioipisieinieleestervomsiniec(aesleleies elere Auriol Lee 
Madge: Wilmerding \sic56's js) neicisinisisiclereios cvs sie.e,3)sisse 2 Elsie Mackaye 
Winnie Biltcham suis ccc aacns.s.cnijedinsiaelalsaeslels.xp nin aece Joan MacLean 
Tony Trowbridgé..o.5 so ccccens.ecicve ss aarileeiins udescie cs Barry O’Neill 
TOMOLE cavvien aie ecncate s.sletris. vial eiapnid soln sities ceiaies pea eisigisialsceias, thele J. H. Brewer 
Misa SmaAllWO0Od waive cicscaipewistecisbivetisddebeesatciisies ste Molly Pearson 


Prologue—A Bedroom in The Vinery Inn, 1918. Acts I and II. 
The Dower House on The Fahnestock Estate. 1924. Act III.—A 
Cottage at Wendover. 

Kitty Fahnestock and Capt. Hilary Trent are engaged 
and when he is suddenly ordered back to the French 
front in 1918 there is no time for them to get a special 
license and be married. Consequently they have their 
honeymoon and put off the ceremony. Trent is reported 
killed and Kitty mourns his passing for five years. The 
day she surrenders to a newer and stronger love, that 
of Gerald Shannon, she learns that Trent is still alive, 
living in obscurity because he is blind. Kitty goes to 
him and offers to renew her pledge, but Trent refuses to 
accept the sacrifice and the young people are induced to 
go ahead with their plans. 


THE RAT 


A play in three acts by David L’Estrange. Produced 
by Earl Carroll at the Colonial Theatre, New York, 
February 10, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Zelie de Chaumet ........+. ale siete wisieleisi@iaieele bt .s/e.ceisiere Teddy Gerard 
LUCRS ES: Gaicaceasaoscugeonnecaoc PPS ceeviccienessusece.s Helen Sinnott 
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Madeleine Sorniay aiciieeins «x ctexieieimeiciciviciticcticte istetenlefets Dana Desboro 
Barontilermant Stetz> xis natele.cs\s s/9s cle le'e iecicin ete C. H. Croker-King 
Detective-Imbpector:Caillard |. 2s-wascscsececwerinesices Jack Motte 
PAU Pavlase oval eto lstelersiolaicibive ier siaiwre@ie elelieisieiclevaten sieves Wallace McCutcheon 
eT OY Get a SES OE TOD OCI OC RISE OOCINEE RID nih aeces Cyrus Staehle 
LOC ED IN Om AOAC CODATIOAP ESO CHO Oe IOLA Sarre RI C. Barry Kenton 
Rape COLE cielein oiclolew sisiaine isles siec.sisse se eiaiieuwinnees a Florence Gerald 


IND ECE HOQde SHO OOOCd OHOTID OU OO HAO OAS AGRE cn ... Frances Nanine 


Mout Moummasiicstecllescisctolcrejele is aieletelsioisiore . Grace Stafford 
FUOSOUpNeletslerarriet cralcierseieiolerciere elelsiatateiatelateleld Jeanne Wardley 
VOLS e -BEGOAT OUI DE OONO CONUS OUOKOG -- Lucille Upton 
BWATS aiare totale slave 'oisloisic cirsi Elizabeth Howard 


Paulette Roberta Pierre 
Gaby ... Ruth Chandler 
Marcelle Jeanne Dare 


. Hilda Lappner 
IAL RONSOMMe isalsistolers/aivicrete's clots /sb/e%s iw siviatace ste cickeleyeibre vane eatin Jack de Fay 


Jean George D. McKay 
Mimi ... Suzanne Bennett 
Gic ote iststeesincisiereiieiciosievete .». Chris Scaife 
Pierre Bouc ek GUIRY Sa oarasie\asal¥ix/a'e Gisiererae wiarelste Horace Braham 
Ode Mercantile calrevenisn setcie aelnielove vaste ie'cisis/s-o)eserelelerelaie Katherine Reyner 


Act I.—The Bar of ‘‘The White Coffin.’? Act II.—The Rat’s 
Lodging, the Baron’s Study, and Zelie’s Apartment. Act III.—The 
Rat’s Lodging. Staged by Earl Carroll. 


Pierre Boucheron, an Apache known as “ The Rat,” 
attracts the attention of Zelie de Chaumet, a high-caste 
courtesan, who invites him uptown. Visiting Zelie he 
hears that he has been invited there by a ruse to get him 
away from his own apartment, where he is protecting a 
pretty orphan named Odile. Rushing back to Odile he 
kills the man who is about to attack her. Odile takes 
the blame, and the Rat suffers fearfully in his con- 
science until the court frees her and they are reunited. 


THE DOVE 


A melodrama in three acts by Willard Mack, based 
on a story by Gerald Beaumont, produced by David 
Belasco, at the Empire Theatre, New York, February 
11, 1925. 

Cast of characters — 


Mike Morowich .......-sssecccevecccvesreovescesenes Sidney Toler 
Madame Doublechin .,.-+++s++++ pegereoregeeceve Josephine Deffrey 
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Don Jose Maria Lopez y Tostado .......seeeeeeees Holbrook Blinn 
Johnny Powell” ..ccccccccccccescescccsaceocceciocs William Harrigan 
Madge (oir cicn 0c cu.ny ols cis nainis tcc scipetigvietis ousicieis\sleleisicisiars Ruth Dayton 
Bertha Once cecsisscie se cociiselissuioesmeatteetammmslctae Vanita La Nier 
EsOUiGO: | clei it cfeisivi nie ale/k’eln's'siaraveiu'e’p' aleivvete als ieteteisfetslelare atelerate Helene Handin 
Amite 27, ve cielviarsemicisie'sth o\ne,ca ds a vielalsinn aie xism otwreretentere Mignon Ranseer 
Myx she ciate wena cia « osisn\e aie uln bnieois slersisiam teiuinenn satelite Susanna Rossi 
Mania? oiidele ta ¢.¥ stars nas so Saisie ntenio’a Mf ealaae k Gini wk Billie Rudell 
GigdrotteuGile succes snide seainea marae mainte cee alesse Betty Welsh 
Distiet Hillance icone. tatasics'cne's tomate eee Na me aaa a William Norris 
Dolores ROMeOto. cise case ie, ovine aniare ale emis alainioie in Judith Anderson 
Flora c Rayan ceca «cscs ve Vatcuetuertedee have aeees Rachel Hunter 
ANNAD OM MELONOS tratereey <ici0: o's/3/-'e, salma eleleratalerateleral ica tsistalcre wate Julia McCabe 
A} Give prrisryieiey. 'n)4'n)olard'a/envalasecayetete eval nlesel apnaracaboraretetefevetala ete yeis.efare Sam Kim 
Volta Bolsa  teiiepisisinseca,sisvescteroupletaretateatelsvlee@te aati orale Wilson Reynolds 
Maybelle 227 ici doikis.c.acsiinaie s\n inne op aiorareeaisteteteiens (ais Beatrice Banyard 
Rloorman “at; Bray. fielate. aiectecesiecisvarewelunionssactcinela James Keane 
ADAMS Mpa Axe SA a:0;einis Li Sal nch al ones Rate Fotis aietotiee ssi Betty Brenska 
Pancha Gonzales? «ic ase cie vicleoiels cidetadetetainsitackelas John Harrington 
DU BUItA Wiaye alelorats:aisla/e’ a olainiain ig nis oiste’sla'elstelateintel oe nies ateimeisiae aa Dorothy Day 
Captain of Military Police .....ccccsccscescee F. du Chaillu-Dalton 
Garciayete tacitevies cd iels Jancis din wets eae eiaietanaeclYerate Earle Mitchell 
Bis Wile Sire oases bwianld oaapiete cae sie eaceuemeala ck conte Isobel del Rey 


Act I.—The Purple Pigeon Cafe, Mexicana, Mexico. Act II.— 
Brayfield’s Gambling House, Across the Street. Act III.—The Patio 
Back of the Purple Pigeon and the Casa Cruz. Staged by David 
Belasco. 


Dolores Romero, wearing the blue ribbon of chas- 
tity in a Mexican cabaret, is much desired by Don Jose, 
a rich and powerful and likewise ugly caballero. Do- 
lores, however, prefers Johnny Powell, an Irish-Ameri- 
can who runs a dice game across the street. And when 
Don Jose tries to get Johnny killed and finally has him 
in jail, and after Dolores has tried to trade her body for 
his release, the wicked Don has a change of heart and 
lets the young people escape. 


EMPEROR JONES (Revival) 
AND 
THE DREAMY KID 


“Emperor Jones,” a revival of the play in eight 
scenes by Eugene O’Neill, followed by “The Dreamy 
Kid,” a play in one act by Eugene O’Neill, produced by 
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Harry Weinberger, at the Fifty-second Street Theatre, 
New York, February 11, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
An Old Native Woman .......sessecccescececseeeeee Anyce Francis 


Barry Smithers Go cscs00 sexes sececescccctaewescseces Cecil Clovelly 
ISDUtUS sO SSM areoerateva'a s'o)c,cleia\sa,0'sie'd ale cie/oeaielerseue eorelelaels Paul Robeson 
VO lhgus ci cielens sit ticle ele aomisines Rieloteleleie sinivle eretetemte ee Clement O’Loghlen 


The Negro Convicts—Kirk Ames, Robert Forsyth, James Meighan, 
Frank Wilson. 

The; Prison) Guards < he's ctcwcistulaisieics n(wisis wiea vast elaieieletele o's James Martin 

The Planters—Clement O’Loghlen, Robert Forsyth, John Brewster, 
H. M. Van Cleve. ; 


LBC SPECtAtOTS 9 os .cigismesiescisiniwie.s slelowie .. Agnes Marsh, Edna Thomas 
EG AMCULOMCCE a tetiaizis cee t.s avede'g se opicteie alee wneene cinine James Martin 
The Slaves—Messrs. O’Loghlen, Forsyth, Wilson, Brewster, Van Cleve 
The Congo: Witchy Doctor” sscccs cccssccecccitoneteess James Meighan 
RiSiia ss wise Socaclclgs owip bine sia atristeeiee's Rieisics seeeee Frank Wilson 


Soldiers, anereatst ef eee NTesiret wo wvorhion! Forsyth, Martin 
Brewster, Van Cleve. 
The action of the play takes place in a West Indian Island not 
yet self-determined by white Marines. The form of Government is, 
for the moment, an empire. 


Cast of characters — 
THE DREAMY KID 

Mammy Saunders ..... SAGEGONS EO JOOEUOGUCHOD Haviosiccbe Agnes Marsh 
Ab ies ss< Frank Wilson 
Ceely Ann : : Anyce Francis 
PRON Ses ct frie eioieiainis tis erale tiesaisce eieialsisiele’s sioveieis(aib eine eie’e sive Edna Thomas 

Mammy Saunders’ Bedroom in a House. just off of Carmine Street, 
New York City. 


See “Best Plays, 1920-21.” 


CAPE SMOKE 
A play in three acts by Walter Archer Frost. Pro- 
duced by Charles K. Gordon at the Martin Beck Theatre, 
New York, February 16, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


MISEMEN Tle coin ein'e wiviele eieluisie a el sieaicis:s ap sales savy MaleeWatnna Donald Lashley 
Kend cies SHBCBOCEGOMECO EA IAOOBUCS ERO un OOdOT soon Louis Schooler 
STK DONCEn wecercigierdip chereinig leis tis ale 6 cles cls iers wrelelalsjeisiclaieisiaieyeisiele Allan Waith 
Hugh Chadwell .........ccccccvecsveccrssccccevesseve Percy Waram 
ING aL ocrctciclsiaisiee(e a araig sisson c! ('s;07> 01d s'siwale.cieie sie slenfeioiiecie Horace Pollock 
PASC W te wiaeiei vie a cies elaiateleicie.e @laisisiviel oles slajeieteleroysiefeisvelavensvere . Henry Walters 


Doctor Hammerstone .....+-++++s eat wieleisleRisisriniesie tar Frazer Coulter 
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Dime raser falco sieicrevervast <eietineree: siete Sir Gerard Maxwell Willshire 
Ann Netherby sacweee cesitesde cuisciseiechiansivere sonics cece Alice Dunn 
Sybont Jacobus Zelig: c.cgcswccssiesiveterisisecleleities Georges E. Romain 
Gatherine Bradbroke) 2. -hisclesnsiecnnesciiscecisies\s sete Ruth Shepley 
John |OrmEb yy auc cclns ov ity o'svaccs sleimaiclelelsia tele lelaivieiseletnie James Rennie 
Gregory Bradbroke’ c’.caschic/enies cleeelseicelers slaicieterse'e John D. Seymour 
Witch Doctor | 20.0% cnc ce 24s viapiurecmem ales sles i tule se Francis Corbie 
Bombe oehtt ate «cle v/sta'eie'vie/aielete \s'elslaleleia orominielelerspielele’asisio’e Nathaniel Sack 
Bank Mousonger 9 s0.i7 oad aden daice oanisaisiaiis areata e Chandler Myers 


Act I.—Veranda of the Regent Club, Northeast Cape Colony. 
Act II.—The Old Zelig Farmhouse. Act IIIJ.—Doctor Hammer- 
stone’s Bungalow. Direction of A. E. Anson. 


John Ormsby, a young Texan grown suddenly rich 
from a strike of oil, is in South Africa, near Kimberley. 
On a visit to the Regent Diamond mine he meets a group 
of Englishmen, broke and unhappy, and eager to sell him 
a mining option that they may get back to London. The 
principal lure to hold him until he is interested is 
Catherine Bradbroke, a young Englishwoman bound to 
a Boer family for an unpaid debt. Ormsby, in love 
with Catherine, is so impressed with a witch doctor’s 
prophecy that a curse has been placed on all the men 
of the party that he writes a check for half a million to 
stave off the particular curse against himself until he 
can get out of the country. Before the money is spent 
Ormsby discovers the plant and that Catherine had no 
willing part in it. 


NATJA 


An operetta in three acts. Score adapted from Tschai- 
kowsky by Karl Hajos; lyrics by Harry B. Smith. Pro- 
duced by B. C. and F. C. Whitney at the Knickerbocker 
Theatre, New York, February 16, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Catherine II, the Gzarind® occ aeicieot asis ciate lotsa sicislel oe e'slee Mary Mellish 
Prince Potemkin, Governor of the Crimea.......... George Reimherr 
Count, Paninignse-saceasiaenienines csecectaeaseanie case Alexander Clark 
bieut-. Vladimir Strogonoff (pecs ssaseaceeee econ sects Warren Proctor 
Natja, Narishkin’ 10:5: as 'stcle sti selsie. aenbietstcioresee cle ere ite Madeline Collins 


Madame Mellin] ‘vac. sacosccaintemaselcetccisieite cciesen rele Claire Grenville 
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IPTINCOSBWI DINAN sielecs's\e\s'clatis e\cicleloerelejele eisieislateteleiorete Marguerite Austin 
Baron Wronsky «020.5060 a .. Matthew Hanley 
Arata ealvieieeseisiclc asc sisers +.» John Willard 
The Gharina’ s Maid . . +». Jamie Zucca 
A Crimean Peasant .. Leon Kartavin 


AT EVCASREE TASTE cate cs'sin'e, oleis s.'sis.clt\tie-oicle nels suitiae teniec ee Theresa Fellegi 
LENO) Jp adadoScasoguoaonc:, sanodnoeda +++. Betty Archer, Anne Tunney 
Ladies in Waiting ......esseocsess Laura Saunders, Theola Vincent 
Alternate LOrmNatjayaneeiuslciststesisiecivieecis sie wis lstehetacsdareia) siersisverstote Ira Jeane 
Alternate for, Catherines icicles sinner cletuainctedatee Fanille Davies 


Act I.—Reception Room in the Winter Palace. Acts II and III. 
—In the Crimea. Staged by Edgar MacGregor. 


Natja Narishkin, knows the Prince Potemkin, the 
Crimea’s representative at the Court of Catherine II, is 
misrepresenting her country and her people. She also 
knows of Catherine’s interest in handsome young men. 
Disguising herself in knickerbockers and pleasant youth- 
ful ways, Natja invades the Court, wins the attention of 
Catherine, fights the influential Potemkin with his own 
weapons, which are mostly vocal, and finally wins relief 
for her oppressed people. 


NOCTURNE 
A play in four acts by Henry Stillman. Produced by 
Henry Stillman, at the Punch and Judy Theatre, New 
York, February 16, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Emmy Blanchard ....eceeessccccesscvecvcrsosves Sydney Thompson 
Pa Blanchard are Mortimer White 
Jenny Blanchard .........-cceccsscccccserccecccsceeers Kay Laurell 
ALE Rylett? s.ieseccs 5 G .... Thomas Fadden 


The Chanffenr ..i.06.066 .. Sidney Stanislaus 
Keith Reddington Warren William 

Act I.—The Blanchardey Kitchen. Evening’ Act II.—The Yacht. 
A Few Minutes Later. Act II].—The Kitchen. Midnight. Act IV.— 
The Same. Four Months Later. 


A dramatization of Frank Swinnerton’s novel. 
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HOUSES OF SAND 


A drama in three acts by G. Marion Burton. Produced 
by Michael Mindlin at the Hudson Theatre, New York, 
February 17, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Eric Ford). iicasecssnvse ns scecstges ses seve sixins Theodore Westman 
Sachis/ciccinas cwectewiag ced ase clesvmscseasueiQeeiee os cines’s Naoe Kondo 
Miss Kane (Golden Fragrance) ....++..seeeeeeeee Vivienne Osborne 
Bruce Demarest) ioc cjec0ccieieesivse0si0t0dsenelssieis cece Ethelbert Hales 
Magh Schuyler) cascuesisesiecisscienssvisisasilet cere t Charles A. Bickford 
Arthar Demarest 2)sa.5.0eis 0 ovce sleiseic os'as ola bjsiacisiscidleigie'se.e Paul Kelly 
Whimato ies ees ocse cust n sabe aemenpuanwisadcaaecne. George Probert 
Alice. Demarest ci ssiiece's vias cee scveees sity spilewoc clive verse Edith Shayne 
SOREON: | aos ages: DU ee nice sane Mesa cepa cMecteN td George Spelvin 
Mrs. Stele: cg ecicevnneaccsciyns orticden aa aitias ec rene o> Gladys Hanson 
Dorothy Steal? cto crite: sstsle dovalp aicdvaiers eareteine viens ep sisie- Elise Bartlett 


Act I.—Japanese Booth of the All-Nation Bazaar, and Living 
Room of the Demarest Home. Act II.—The Shop of Yumato and 
the Living Room in the Demarest Home. Act IJ.—Demarest Living 
Room. Staged by Daniel V. Arthur and Clifford Brooke. 

Arthur Demarest, just out of college and very popular, 
falls desperately in love with Miss Kane, a Japanese 
girl, at a charity bazaar. Pursuing his quest he en- 
counters strong opposition on the part of both his own 
and the girl’s father. He also finds himself curiously 
drawn to the Orientals and all their ways. And in the 
end he discovers that he is half Japanese himself, the 
child of such a romance as Lieutenant Pinkerton, U.S. A., 
enjoyed in the opera “ Butterfly.” 


TANGLETOES 


A play in three acts by Gertrude Purcell. Produced 
by Edmund Plohn at the Thirty-ninth Street Theatre, 
New York, February 17, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Julius Hart: Wass scenes sileisisieinctienaiaeeabys tes cone tee Lee Kohlmar 
Elinor’ Blake “sec.nccrcceeceancscwcn ain'e'aid’ern/s's' ple sis)a'e Beatrice Nichols 
Preddio Slice centintcctes coeckloreeidcatnen nh acces Max Montesole 
Stella: LeRoy ies. ws.cepecscesecsencee selsisiss]eisia'vin'a siecle Agnes Sanford 


Maude'Allaire <acicas vacsecves cutee mith (etic eusctesend aun Betty Alden 
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PLONYE KEMP) Paisie sisisie sle'ceiseie celstenie caine ieann aawamer eects Walker Ellis 
PTaniClOminwials aise cinesleisenivice tiscis'secleciatstoeteisic Cerniere Mildred MacLeod 
PAE FOUGA Gris WiOldwdarcsiicisiaists treteaierele arate siete nical ee aise Morgan Farley 
Mary Saeiiretsinisisistslomielstis sicrstelciatete s,clecis oinisip cinton attic rere Elizabeth Dunne 
JEAN, Baptiste Min. weicieve.s « e'sisasisisicne sovisiee siscersiocien Joaquin Souther 


Act I.—The Apartment of Elinor and Francie, New York City. 
Act II.—Home of the Arthur Griswolds. Act III.—Apartment of 
Tony Kemp. Staged by Edwin Maxwell and Hubert Druce. 


Francie, in the chorus, having quarrelled with Tony 
Kemp, meets, loves and marries Arthur Griswold, a seri- 
ous young writer who hopes to save her from the 
Broadway life she has embraced. Six months in the sub- 
urbs with the serious Arthur, however, is enough for 
Francie and, on his refusal to take her to a party 
organized by her old associates, she rushes back. That 
night she stays in town with Tony Kemp. The next day 
Arthur leaves her forever and she goes back to the 
chorus. 


EXILES 


A play in three acts by James Joyce. Produced at the 
Neighborhood Theatre, New York, February 19, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Richard Rowand <.ccccccccscoveves Ce ciedecciccevcccccses Ian Maclaren 
Bertha cuccsciis cleave tceissniso'siciceeetesniciesie sit es\cevacie « Phyllis Joyce 
PATOUIG Oy lip wie is s\n ico ce ws, sine. 5'5/4,0 gietwnintais ails vieja! viala@ sia wie wre. aiwin'e Lois Shore 
ROD OTEVELATICN © sratsveioiets res a\aleieis{elele etece.eiaio’s ne¥etele eieicie/sia (an Malcolm Fassett 
Begtrice PUStICG) eiegiete siecle visio sielela\ewieleelele s cssetanre Cler’s Dorothy Sands 
Brigid ce cAisivics siste ss rvie ss sins bis'aule,s elnsisie dtenieiae sie sesic/ela Marie Quinn 


Acts I and JII.—Drawing Room of Richard Rowan’s House at 
Merrion. Act II.—Robert Hand’s House at Ranelagh. Directed by 
Agnes Morgan. 


Richard Rowan, a sensitive and imaginative writer, 
suspects his best friend, Robert Hand, is seeking to drag 
Mrs. Rowan into an affair. Tortured with jealousy, he 
still refuses to attempt to hold his wife or avenge his 
honor by any of the conventional methods, but suffers 
nobly and talks the situation over freely with the puz- 
zled but interested parties of the second and third parts. 
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A comedy in three acts by Edith Ellis, from a story 
by Edgar Franklin. Produced by Frank Egan at the 
Cort Theatre, New York, February 5 23, 1925 


Cast of characters — 


Wailliary Vari Lriyn  .scicccasncassvucanvousscascesuses John Marston 
Joum Teeayer s osvs voneacns sisnoas Sasin ces taneurceavs Mona Kingsley 
Comte FROME | ann ccs exces ce en anwns beeen ate runs Clark Silvernail 
Flalery THayer ..cas se nss cw wewsueens cab cguewaneenceseent Rea Martin 
Mr. TRRYOR is ncecsan yey isc yet eNhSNh Aes easd aunens Frederick Burton 
Mrs, TRayOr cawec inc ccecsusevesacsseeuuueresss Frances Underwood 
Bramk TRayet <0ccsc syeccenss ee couve ecees ounesct Donald MoClelland 
Sally Van Daya  ccsscaccvecueetqeenesanatsas Cornelia Otis Skinner 
Tom: GUAMGy Maen vnc cancuccceensaeeeWrawcacsesevaneas Robert Craig 


Act I.—Office of William Van Luyn and Dining Room in the 
Thayer Flat. Act IJ—Parlor of the Thayer Flat. Act IIL.-—The 
Thayer Dining Room. 


Joan Thayer, Barnard graduate and secretary to the 
rich young William Van Luyn, accepts his declaration of 
a love that is far too great to be stopped by a difference 
in their social stations and marries him. But she in- 
sists he must know her middle-class family as it really 
is, and, after the honeymoon, Van Luyn returns to the 
Thayer apartment to live. Greatly to the surprise of all 
the Thay ers, and particularly to that of a young social- 
ist, Cousin Henry, Van Luyn not only proves his 
democracy but threatens to give all his money away to the 
common people, the white collar people, in an effort to 
lighten their burdens. The white collar attitude changes 
abruptly at the prospect. 


ARIADNE 


A comedy in three acts by A. A. Milne. Produced by 
the Theatre Guild at the Garrick Theatre, New York, 
February 23, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Ariadne Winter» “ais occacesns Ut ta See RON URcAK use Laura Hope Crews 
Oho Winter sas ccccceck LUNA4 UA CRERUSRE UCR RNA G AER H GR URS Lee Baker 
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Ln, PUP POCTR LTE TE Sobrabeded sneastaetertbea »-» Armina Marshall 
Hee CRIGNIEG Secs ceparsesr tered tsncettesrsirtdcs Orlando Daly 
Hewter Chadwick Catherine Proctor 
Janet Ingleby ..... Frieda Inescort 


Horace Meldrn Harry Mestayer 
Acte 1, Wi and UWi-—The Drawing Room of the Winters’ House in 
Melchester, New England. 


The Winters, Ariadne and John, have quarrelled over 
Horace Meldrum. Ariadne insists he is a bounder and 
has tried to flirt with her. John sniffs at the idea and 
insists Meldrum is a valuable client and should be culti- 
vated, ‘Thereupon Ariadne, to cure John, starts a real 
flirtation with Meldrum which is sufficiently threatening 
to excite John and scare Meldrum. 


THE VIRGIN OF BETHULIA 


A play in three acts by Gladys Unger, adapted from 
Henri Bernstein’s “ Judith.’ Produced by Lee Shubert 
at the Ambassador Theatre, New York, February 23, 
1925, 


Cast of characters — 


Abigeil ... Da ervasbegeeccegoueds Marjorie McLucas 
gL i IPE FLEE Pe Fey Por PPTL TLTEE, Julia Hoyt 
Addah . Ann Davis 
Ssaph . George Baxter 
Charmi . . Albert Howson 
EAGOOMEGOE gocccrcesetercsedscrcebereesdcesae¥eserr Thurlow Bergen 
BOOS. cccescccvivervsseconiesvcccerrecersevdssncossees Fred Beane 
DOME, Geeseceveveveavssssaencvesiseneassceessanres George Allen 
Digsazaels cocccccsvccacssscvasssvssesevvessesssassesesees Lee Beggs 
TOUMES sesavcovradecrTorsrsedesvovesercerserress Warburton Guilbert 
Figlophernee poscccarccccceveccvsvcccssvcvervvssseess McKay Morris 
WAAEO icc ow a TEs LCDI DDL ID COAbd OEROODEADEDDIR ECE Effingham Pinto 
CRIBCRBOUE crsccccccccoascnverreoneceneeeaaeneneeerD George Rogers 
Wels cocrocvcvccccccersvvsvescvevevesesveservevee Gus Alexander 
DAMCEE ccccccccvscccvccssvcscsvcceccevesseevrsessvers Elaine Lettor 


Ast A—Judith’s Oratory in Bethulis. Act Il.—Holophernes’ 
Camp. Act Ul—The Anteroom and the Sleeping Chamber. Staged 
by Lawrence Marston, 


Holophernes and his army are bearing down upon the 
village of Bethulia. Judith, cold and haughty. but 
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deeply respected, seeks to save the town and her people 
by going to the camp of Holophernes with the intention 
of gaining access to the warrior and stabbing him. The 
adventure of Judith is successful, save that she is turned 
from the achievement of her mission for twenty-four 
hours through the great love she suddenly feels for the 
handsome general. 


TWO BY TWO 


A comedy in three acts by John Turner and Eugenie 
Woodward. Produced by Jessy Trimble, Inc., at the 
Selwyn Theatre, New York, February 23, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Dire. Cleves: vcdessacuectvisncsiras miatatere alerts telajele(sistetate Charlotte Walker 
Blindr Cloyem! Jacder cuatss huivesch wat Sele tF0adien 0979 0. « Minette Buddecke 
Richard. Cratiama! < 5.c- «tev icecte « clelste pwiesly siete vite «5 Howard Lindsay 
Bada Cerro oi apa ces caren t ce tans neti aetna’ ects Beatrice Herford 
Lord Deigh tae iirisicah mien ek ciees cininldetriay isla = s\s0 fais Lawrance D’Orsay 
ELorrilard (Price. suc stlsldsiewtaresreleiisiisterstsnd eeieicts St. Clair Bayfield 
Mather Hollister. <,20'sc04 cGtisc ccces dbp Beamer geste vanes Arthur Lewis 
Neheniiah® \.cec cecsde ccc celecccuw'sa sie este cide pa cnstes Frank I. Frayne 
Sally wasisen cade cle dec civistetsea ceacneae mentale s memes Maud Durand 
Herbert ( ajcatscna cies sesistlcstore testers Dv iaecersoeaieateye (cate W. Leete Stone 


Frank Phillips 


Lionel Ferrend 
Jim Hoskins 


Robert Ryles 


Dack. Katou estas > ccceiver cele mate veeiemeiicictiieieece Almerin M. Gowing 
Panliney ciate sisicics. cis conor entice soe eeoe nae ene nen ise Elinor Wells 
A Clerk .... . H. F. Clarens 
Another Clerk Ape 2 dels & OES 
Guard's, trcineciaesoastte cdc tacatanecreteetionieec ete Frank Miller 


Also in the Marriage License Bureau—Haroldine Humphreys, Una 
Merkle, Conway Sawyer, Wilma Henderson, Lucille Lortel, May 
Donaldson, Audrey St. Clair, Eva Victor, Jane Blanchard and 
Mesdames Meyers and Fredrichson, Joseph Mitchell, Jack Daniels, 
William Parke, Jr., George Maxwell, E. L. Hackes, Frank Stein- 
way, M. Ratner, Alfred Goldie and Master Edwin Philips. 

Act I.—In the Marriage License Bureau, and Reception Room of 
Mrs. Cleves’ House. Act II.—Living Room of The Leap, and the 
Bridal Chamber. Act III—Living Room of The Leap, and in the 
Marriage License Bureau. 


Mrs. Cleves, an attractive widow, about to marry 
secretly young Richard Graham, seeks a little patron- 
izingly to instruct her man-shy daughter in the way of 
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capturing a mate. Listening intently, Elinor profits so 
amazingly by the instruction that she promptly cap- 
tures Richard Graham, who leaves Mother waiting at 
the marriage license bureau. Mother is later consoled 
by an older flame, one Lord Leighton. 


THE WILD DUCK 
A play in five acts by Henrik Ibsen. Produced by 
The Actors’ Theatre, at the Forty-eighth Street Theatre, 
New York, February 24, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


PROTO OC Mie coin aii cc ein nis iaiei aieiacinn/eelnnia sa ces ara Fine George Bratt 
DOOR a Hoots joints isle fs dole His i6ivinie ois sisia:ae Biesie mye ininlvie scale Francis Sadtler 
Cad Gio oie astence aie arreivgia 3's sas am wa ates wench SORE Cecil Yapp 
Mirset OF Faia nieieiveveist veils) aie <iiin/e ielvyn in ia lole ie Vina psarete minister are Pearl Sindelar 
MCW DOLLRIN ER LOR vaie cig gts tehss alain otars\ Oe a anlathiangh dwuteidos ane Henry Carvill 
Chawiberiain Bane 7 ae <atasinaes sole usa dle ac /caeioosree eps Charles Angelo 
CHatnberiagin Whasperpony vce nick's sie aie sites somiaiss eloble cine John Brewster 
ISOC vile Oh a(weliveit nae sAae sas avin Wale ve Sie oss cave Moffat Johnston 
EE ORR YESS Bee aor SSE Benen Sones Tage eu roepeu Eto aie Tom Powers 
FRINTON G USN ah clantscss isthe mai ac ese sis tesries oe kia wa nies Warburton Gamble 
EMD OLS A area cis cing lata oe Va ruai pissin nih sins nian ein de ain nies Milton J. Bernd 
GCiiaumetecn teat ese see ees. Passe cise soe ein aK Blanche Yurka 
TACUVIS Mi ae lore io sale hy slevaitiols apres oid 47s, beh at eintete (sw do Ras Helen Chandler 
MVe ERE RY caine yaenine siaiisras sical a vc var olu wae were aii Thomas Chalmers 
Mico Wilcin ae ataleteiotelettin oisisioteie aiets (aiviotcleieis wicloa sietnisyecieiersie sivas ets Philip Leigh 


Guests—Oliver S. Putnam, Romney Brent, Mischa Auer, Harry 
Hatch, Warner Tufts, Eugene Keith. 
Walter kerr iecticawe duces amabcovescue Edgar Henning, Kenneth Dana 


Staged by Dudley Digges and Clare Eames. 
Act I.—Werle’s House, Acts II, III, IV and V.—Hialmar Ekdal’s 


Studio. 


Gregers Werle returns to his native village to find his 
father, whom he has learned to suspect and despise since 
the death of his mother, about to contract a second mar- 
riage. He also finds Gina, his father’s former mistress 
living as the wife of the village photographer, Hjalmar, 
a booming nit-wit. With them live their fourteen-year- 
old daughter and Hjalmar’s father, who once shouldered 
a crime of which Gregers’ father was guilty. Crusading 
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for “The claim of the ideal,” young Gregers, in the cause 
of truth, manages to expose and so upset the lives of 
these people that he drives them all to despair and 
inspires the suicide of Hedwig. 


NIGHT HAWK 
A comedy in three acts by Roland Oliver. Produced 
by Charles J. Mulligan and Paul M. Trebitsch at the 
Bijou Theatre, New York, February 24, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Agnes Morrill) icy aie vicintoinsiancieialainalelae o abel stettietn'a\a mints Kathleen Lowry 
DrsReerry. (Colt icae siareiorerate clot otaldisteled.atierotiyaiatelsts prsistssiels| se Byron Beasley 
Walter! Colt crs’ Aeeie ce craisis vemiomie sinites crime arsteie dois Leonard Doyle 
Msisig Buck Voiicoiuietelc tien cma vel cores ipeinaciere eis siclcets Mary Newcomb 
Mirae: Haver Wo sare clcteiciescctcistarclstcvectersialatsisieictsistals(sie/e/s'eis(o1s¥e Kathlyn Tracey 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Consultation Room of Dr. Colt. New 
York City. Staged by Arthur Hurley. 


Maisie Buck, a woman of the streets, reads in her 
physician’s office an account of the Steinach treatment 
for rejuvenation and begs that she be treated. If the 
doctor will give her that second chance at life, Maisie 
insists, she will swear to go straight. Won over by her 
pleading and promises, the doctor performs the opera- 
tion and Maisie apparently drops fifteen of her forty 
years. She holds to her promise to live uprightly, but 
grows lonesome and discouraged. The doctor advises 
her to marry some good man and forget her past. 
Whereupon she meets and fascinates the doctor’s younger 
brother. Called to account by the physician, Maisie 
quotes his own advice to her, but agrees to release the 
young man. She will go West and keep house for her 
farmer brother in Kansas. 
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SKY HIGH 


A musical production by Harold Atteridge and Cap- 
tain Harry Graham; music by Robert Stolz, Alfred 
Goodman, Carlton Kelsey and Maurie Rubens. Pro- 
duced by the Messrs. Shubert, at the Shubert Theatre, 
New York, March 2, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
Attendantaniceisccisisis/siscteie« eine urateiarle oleibtatetster w-espeetemaete Walter Johnson 
Montague Lush 5 Roland Hogue 
Cloak Room Girl. Dorothy McNulty 


SAE LAI ce tats pig tease’ aie sta pie.t «nv eas tart oi ot Haas Lillian McNeil 
Patricia Devere Dorothy Hathaway 
Bord! BrancasteriMs.<s seve dewss. «Noes ove peed deaaelce Edward Douglas 
Hlorences Horrid g oumerete ss eleisie slaves stole/sieictdtere ciel title cieieerele Joyce Barbour 
Veleniersstrstaemits ciciecile ciace aaleisiesievs siareiciete cates serie Marcella Swanson 
Marian banstelas cteie ssiace a3 GO CED CL PHO OOAC ALR ans DO SOodeo . Emily Miles 
RSENS Mer aire otis (acca iss Ties > sg TASER alsin a enteisicios eee Ann Milburn 
SAHIN Y SP ULVOLGN ach ais sis theives ste etactolict abide senor Willie Howard 
Ratwellsotescotlandway ard) ects \ssesc.c/ele.e ae aceiccisisicleeierite Bert Shadow 
MEPGLAYS avis cinse tesla a sews nites see 0 ae .. Thomas Whitely 
Delphine, de? Lavallionre: cis cixo's <whsl cre 0/0 sis'o' 010 ols a’areinslels cletaipt olsia Vannessi 
Horace Deveridge ...... .. Mercer Templeton 
ATEx ed pHOrrid ge) jis. iy sictelsisiVoisielsisicieisisie vieleteisiiele se aletetae Florenz Ames 
Dn Carteriior a clatisictcin aris aicbtee sexi Thomas Whitely 
ETAT TIOLTIACe: tle Yelsters cias/a wie <> a(t /aim slstesiaie ate eoateieie eine Violet Englefield 
Duke of Dulchester .............00 Bip sielaleveleiciaters sisi Roland Hogue 
PIUCHORS OL IUICNEMET! wx icica eisisip.0is'eis «tients ae wicwidisieelcle sere Stella Shiel 
BSE G Gp viet aloha eee de ole sin’ ss silat Patole sin cleeie am aitin hres: aievslsin< 51 Betty Pecan 
Dial io panes oretatars reves steue slers ovate len stale sie lavels sinietelolarmcictelsisieve Walter Johnson 


Six Little Dippers—Hazel Beamer, Marjorie Lane, Ysobel Cayer, 
Dorothy Hathaway, Charlotte Ayers, Ruth Mayon. 

Specialty Dancers—Ruth Mayon, Dorothy Hathaway, Ysabel Cayer, 
Dorothy McNulty, Margy Whitney, Gay Worrell, Emma Wyche, 
Peggy Brown, Freddie Murray. 

Act I.—Foyer of the Majestic Music Hall, London. Act II.—The 
Horridges’ House. Act III.—Antoine’s Beauty Shop. Staged by 
Fred G. Latham and Alexander Leftwich. Supervised by J. J. 
Shubert. 


Sammy Myers, an attendant of sorts around a theatre, 
takes over the job of valet to another pretender. This 
latter has inherited a barber shop and passes himself 
off as a lord to be near the heroine. Sammy assists 
the comedy exposures and also substitutes as a comic 
barber. 
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THE COMPLEX 


A drama in three acts by Louis E. Bisch. Produced 
by The Reed Producers, Inc., at the Booth Theatre, New 
York, March 3, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Blinks Wij ccs Sree s « seme caaeivans eanepanermt ens Robert Montgomery 
Miss Septima Windle ......cscsecccccvcsccseves Miss Percy Haswell 
Terry POtere tie svc ofvie's sels o'nnd are'vialvisisinitie’ wesiorslelsisisine.e Georgea Backus 
Mr. John Weston, oicciescscesunesisciccsicescsesisivsiieans's Pacie Ripple 
eliotn: | WitiGley) <c.sasistc’e/d ole cistelvinalniciciersiaisie clare efe asin plolein's Dorothy Hall 
Roger Amory Weston ...sesseccccsccvscesescins William A. Williams 
Dr. Hale Robert Harrison 
MisauBizele iets scicisiete «n'a nin(tiereisie(aleihieiciele eis sisteteistel ape istvisiainie?s Mildred Lee 
Felix Whitteredgé (5%,. seca cwutssineninaied secclscres ens William Balfour 


Act I.—Room in a hotel near New York City. Acts II and II.— 
Office of Dr. Hale. Staged by Miss Percy Haswell. 

The night Felicia Windle and Roger Wesion are mar- 
ried, after having known each other four years and been 
engaged two, Felicia leaves Roger. She is prey to some 
influence which prevents her accepting her husband, 
though she is certain of her love for him. At the verge 
of a nervous breakdown Felicia’s case is given into the 
hands of a psycho-analyst. Probing into her uncon- 
scious mind, through kindly interviews and dream inter- 
pretations, the analyst uncovers a father image that has 
been troubling Felicia. She has always believed her 
father to be dead. Her mother died when Felicia was 
born and she was brought up by a devoted but jealous 
and superstitious aunt. This aunt, knowing Felicia’s 
father to be a rotter, has paid him to keep in the back- 
ground. Now, to save Felicia’s mind, she is forced to 
trot him out. Seeing him, Felicia’s mind is cleared of 
her childish image of him as an ideal and she runs to 
the arms of her husband. 


LOUIE THE 14TH 


A musical play from the German. American adapta- 
tion and lyrics by Arthur Wimperis; music by Sigmund 
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Romberg. Produced by F. Ziegfeld at the Cosmopolitan 
Theatre, New York, March 3, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 
Major the Hon. Harold Byngham, D.S.C., M.C. .... Hugh Wakefield 


PHO” Village’ Care sheen vie ects. oslo ¢ ss eiesls amet eb aienre Frederick Graham 
Crptain: Gallifet i icess Ce cwswswdsowrncdunaeee ores e Joseph Letora 
Golette; de Cassagnacis cisc.c.s.cviseie anes victetecie siemens ieee Doris Patston 
BUN ares ch ass ta aa ho.8 osaae ease toe caete eR et Charles Mast 
Spirditty ae ciate sie ere cre porns ais wialiais visio siels\siainissjeisicrsteteemictoemieie Al Baron 
HY) ogsncsnodgonogadod Syaleie tis leswiblals cleisitinie e Cyemeleen beteTels Al Havrilla 
RYANCOIE POCURLE Cos 08 oh sss ecckpcas peat apowe ce tee Edouard Durand 
Captain: William: Brent, A. E.-Fe .'0. asieonee vessels Harry Fender 
Sergeant As Bib oe aise si Fs 0d 00's vases he caviar ... Charles Mast 
Louie Ketchup ... Leon Errol 
GGabriellon Drapma nny rsniericiccis a ocieceisisd eo pielelccle arias ... Ethel Shutta 


Generals Clransoriigie cs ialeeininicis'leisielejeinta's cieielolalonlorsisicts rerstele Alfred James 
The Comptesse de Bellac  ..c.sesecvcccesecestcoverss Judith Vosselli 
MariehPochar ditties ai istoaje a's slaclvaiie cnet tc e-Cucier ss Simone DeBouvier 
PBUTICIA ICH waysieisie dis coe s Aeitls:cie sistas is @igisdie yale aril sia eiewe Pauline Mason 
Pant Trap maea yes saves shies es ssi okeew's clestlp bebe see J. W. Doyle 
Madame Trapmann’ % oc.c0fs sce scene nese Kathleen Calhoun Doucet 
Dominique: Dindon wise: cicess oes ocelot vow tart Frederick Graham 
MArintide’ Brissaes iis Geek aoe 6 veo) 6 Waele waneaceaislabiawyern's Alfred James 
PAOVENEING re isictee sic lelerwstate se ovals ia’ e isin cia! aie/n lee 6 biele:cletate Florentine Gosnova 
ELVOLy men ats canes rieielae aeisicteiate s sivteicinis mi citeee meet isieg leis Evelyn Law 


Be: Mayor) Domo: (ia asiecsisiees sibic'v.c fsa coptieiys cee mneas Louis Casavant 

Act I.—Scenes Include the Market Place of Saint Ferien, Country 

Lane, ‘‘The Little Blue Pig.’? Act II.—The Banquet Hall, an Arbor 

in the Garden, the Garden of the Chateau. Staged by Edward Royce. 
Louis Ketchup is a cook with the A. E. F. in France. 
Following the armistice he remains on the other side 
and becomes a guide at Saint Ferien. While yodeling 
around the inn Louis is engaged by a rich American to 
serve as the fourteenth guest at a dinner party for which 
it is suddenly discovered only thirteen have been invited. 

His adventures are many and comic. 


STARLIGHT 


A comedy in ten scenes and an epilogue by Gladys 
Unger; based on Abel Hermant’s Dialogues. Produced 
by Frank Egan in association with Charles Frohman, 
Inc., at the Broadhurst Theatre, New York, March 3, 
1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Bourgevin ......- ase eaiey aTeiate ale vs cipintuinalereiers #15156 «+++ Stanley Jessup 
Mama Bourgevin .,..+-s++rpeeseesrerersserseeessees Florence Short 
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Treen so'cjuic nie cisidle we vilaceinialcipinsalssaro)a) oioic, gisvernictsiataretereiain.s Charles Meredith 
Monsieur Dupont ..2. cs cewensmcensseeciesencnecescen Frank Dawson 
IMs EACHOL. Veiciere Acie evs ele sie oleneramiet shale sluistatttaterstetels oralstertie terete Philip Wood 
Antoine Carre Frederick Vogeding 
Le Capet vaca vaaccans natn usn seed sires eanenwaneew nis Forbes Dawson 
Tr tfh 0) ©. ciececeialt bciese tiStaove a\oisis/4ee Viele WislSetelaplearaeavirelstrsires Richard Bowler 
An Office Boy, and Call Boy oi.0.csfecgesiseciccle wsiniciicwels Kay McKay 
Vigtapinie detec iparcke visits ov 0'ckks crsaeOeiapty a ale Pa viens /eryn Esther Lyon 
Bibohe: Avanih caksdeeweasleeuukeeuurei eas sumncisnais Teresa Guerini 
Little: Lue tat. Seven: Years) (isassncidaacccanuvss saa pants Edwin Mills 
Little Luc. (at Twelve Years)) caescsicisc cessive cic ass William Pearce 
Lucien, (Jublok Paks eco.n0 keine ed smpisewmscscemann sins Borden Harriman 
Clementiney ya po ce eiatineesiecininiy ss sla cietiggart teers Marion Stephenson 
Cartoreniiies.cs 44.500 oh as Suelanta sence uCwean erences dette Philip Wood 
Marquis de Belleme Henry Mowbray 
Dost) Die goes aisle oi siacis ole ne caainieielelsie.cleteleinierelerteciniale ectlviare John Knight 
AR MANa Oris selves arson. ee Stanley Jessup 
AgStagen Maris ger caine sols sipie'ejie 1s pleleis elaicjovateiajeiavalerslnthere)@ Leon Brown 
POUT) fos 5) 1) CERRO D EC OREDOMO AULA OL DOB NOOAOUCLEOOOUDE Allen Vincent 
An Actor Martin Berkeley 
Luc’s Son Leland Chandler 


AUTONE, Siaveleteistghsstereitiv tsi6\cjelsia sine, wiayslelelelelestaieieistateaiersistanstelsle Doris Keane 

Act I.—Scenes include Aurelie’s Father’s Cabaret, 1865; Aurelie’s 
Manager’s Office, 1870; Aurelie’s Manager’s House, 1870; Aurelie’s 
Dressing Room, 1871. Act I1.—Aurelie’s Bathroom, 1880; Aurelie’s 
Bedroom, 1885; Aurelie’s Suitor’s Conservatory, 1887; Aurelie’s 
Manager’s Office, 1892. Act II{.—Aurelie’s Ex-Husband’s Bedroom, 
1894; Aurelie’s House, 1900. Epilogue—Twen-four years later, 
Aurelie’s Theatre, 1924. Staged by Edith Ellis. 


The career of a great French actress, based, its author 
insists, upon the lives of several but of none in particu- 
lar. The inference is plain, however, that the late Mme. 
Bernhardt is much in the mind of both the author and 
the star. Aurelie, the heroine, is discovered in the caba- 
ret of her father in Montmartre, in 1865. In 1870 she 
begins her career on the stage, acquires a lover, a child, 
and later a husband; achieves a triumph as an actress; 
attempts to add social prestige as well to her achieve- 
ments; fails; starts a world tour; returns to Paris a 
greater artist than ever; is again acclaimed and, at 
eighty, is still playing Theodora with one leg in the 
grave, so to speak. 
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MICHEL AUCLAIR 
A play in three acts by Charles Vildrac. Produced by 


the Provincetown Players at the Provincetown Theatre, 


New York, March 4, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


IMicheleawelaarsn letersi mioncras’siiciciels ewlslsieiseemctrevenaenente Edgar Stehli 
Suzanne! Catelain watson. tics oe eee othe aCe ec hens Helen Freeman 
Madame! Catelain 220s oS Visieiciehielcep wre awe aieatenes Alice Chapin 
MowisyGatelainihterteyincrcierrsts selva Hanlelse clo troriestestoioire James Meighan 
Armand Blondeagwm fre sinsiescss sis See slsiole wvisvere w sicterele ote Walter Abel 
Pierrot) coailecGreje pies wcisptis brs Pee siete b Mo ae w Moln emaee hale ley Tan Ballantine 
Golgomnianacetacttclele sis s tele aiiters’s vis'e cierera/oc hein ice tet meron Hugh Kidder 


Act I.—A Garden Before the Catelain House. Acts II and III.— 
The Home of Blondeau and Suzanne. Directed by Robert Edmond 
Jones. 

Michel Auclair, a simple young idealist, loves Su- 
zanne Catelain. Eager to broaden his knowledge of 
libraries and books, Michel goes to Paris for a year to 
study, carrying with him Suzanne’s love and her prom- 
ise to wait. But along comes Armand Blondeau, hand- 
some and lustful, and marries Suzanne. Michel, back 
from Paris, hides his heartbreaks and manfully sets 
to work to make something of Blondeau for Susanne’s 


sake. 


PIERROT THE PRODIGAL 


A pantomime by Michel Carre, Fils. Presented by 
the Actors’ Theatre at a special series of matinées at the 


Forty-eighth Street Theatre, New York, March 6, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Young Pierrot 2.2... ccccccccsscsccccsscescccacccss Laurette Taylor 
MONS AGLLOU a ieiel sve’ sieie 01 <lviaesels o/e)Voisia'eisie\a/s alee ereevelsie/sieaze Ivan Lazareff 
Madame Pierrot o.0. ii. cecccctiscecsnsecaceenesine Michelette Burani 
PHY uetted Fe cia isiele acai vise ieee a ccs eins bn wee sine sits Galina Kopernak 
The Baron Cc. cis cease cos see ee Seek esisiessdeeielvicis6 Clarence Derwent 
THESNE GTO! wes ic.c.0 icine oss visises clei wieivieviciesis © sic.clesicies Jack Thornton 


Acts I and III.—Interior of Mons. Pierrot’s House. Act II.— 
Phrynette’s Boudoir. Staged by Otokar Bartik. Piano Score of 
Andre Wormer interpreted by George Copeland. 

The familiar story of the bad Pierrot who ran away 


with an actress, stealing Papa’s savings as he went. 
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And after the savings were spent, and the actress trans- 
ferred herself and her affections to the oily Baron, the 
Prodigal Pierrot came sneaking home. Mama Pierrot 
forgave him, of course, and Papa, too, but not until the 
war came and Pierrot marched bravely away to expi- 
ate his sins on the field of honor. 


PUPPETS 


A melodrama in three acts by Frances Lightner. Pro- 
duced by Brock Pemberton at the Selwyn Theatre, New 
York, March 9, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


SandrovRabind 0 o.7.js'csee.s aston eles ate ovelatnies fell olala dialed sie Ralph J. Locke 
Bruno Monte Ws sciestiense onalcevse nt vies emavletice tei she Fredric March 
O68 \ocinsie ces woe¥ees cesenciceks Michelette Burani 
POO’ Morettd Sts vg ces vereteteleyiovelaveras wrecievetelsta  eiateicletetatstsie Frank McDonald 
MWe ercreiets wove winielojavaicleip istste'sigieivienslois aintateiaicisyants'« siteiae Remo Bufano 
Laigh, © sipiefosiswieleroicisie"siaiatelalaseya aiptoan elelsiviaa ce siaten aic’s Ascanio Spolidoro 
Bisted Pi cinses «ote veigs ni cainedneavenmantesim aera <as Florence Koehler 
Prank Mohsez siseccanans bss opaetudiiestaeecien nettas ane Dwight Frye 
Nicola Riceoboni, «“‘Nicki'"s. ¢csseconceamese de sans C. Henry Gordon 
Mamie OBrien saccc cite cca ciciciee cise terre vialcionislelriecsys Elizabeth Taylor 
tAngelaiSmiith .(.j./pieere sistgercisis ercterstels aetsinevalomieeiamactee Miriam Hopkins 
PAY Messenger citacsistelnw vieinipicleiteatnnislele slat ieisielstcieiesi eels Stanley Grand 
MocSweencyiers scenery «visi cise rtecienineeneiee ea egos Chas. D. Brown 
“Turkey” ‘Abdullala ices sietescieraaeletnaioiesisrelssetale Alexis M. Polianov 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Room Behind the Stage in Nicki Ric- 
coboni’s Marionette Theatre on Mulberry Street, New York City. 
Staged by Brock Pemberton. 

Nicola Riccoboni runs a marionette show in Little 
Italy. The year of the great war Angela Smith drifts in 
and is fascinated by the little people and their owner. 
Nicola, being a quick fellow, asks Angela to marry him 
that day, and as she is orphaned and homeless, she as 
quickly agrees. Then Nick goes to war and bids Angela 
wait for him. Nick is reported killed a year later, and 
Angela is much in danger of being taken by the white 
slavers. But back comes Nick in the nick of time and 
all is as well as it can be in a world of flesh and blood 


puppets. 
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THE HANDY MAN 


A comedy drama in three acts by Fred Wall and Ralph 
Murphy. Produced by Sam Comly, Inc., at the Thirty- 
ninth Street Theatre, New York, March 9, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


iCeorge, Graham nt.tvs ch saratisssaieisints aisieslesdsicleceva ah einen sec Charles Abbe 
HMlagGrahamipasir acca wale vice sie sie vieisieistineieetenieite Grace Reals 
Wallies NViellecic.mciscwieisicie Siass 1s /cictale.s ceielisiale pinreerren alti Glenn Burdette 
Nellie: Nelsons cise iviciercieis sieicelnielielsiste sisigeiemie sie sisters Margaret Cusack 
Christopher Hawkins: Wicsiccscicile cessation count ceeeen ens Tim Murphy 
Winnie: Weller ios sis «.csios tieisuen sievesie oalesla eine Goce sicare Elizabeth Allen 
Gharles Ghambersvre nts caine cisicsete aceasta: Eugene Lockhart 
Clancys erie cteicistersistsinicisiawsis.« sieisleistsvieteereaterntncsiants Robert Middlemass 


Acts I, II and III.—Living Room of George Graham in a Small 
Town in New York. Staged by Edgar MacGregor and Lawrence 
Grattan. 

Nellie Nelson, reared among the criminals and crime 
waves of New York, specializes in picking pockets. 
Working an up-state town, Nellie meets a local boy, 
loves him on sight and determines to make a thief and a 
husband of him. She would have succeeded, too, if it 
had not been for old Chris Hawkins, the village car- 
penter, whose head was full of more saws than his tool 
box and who, like his artisan idol of old, worked in 
mysterious ways his wonders to perform. Chris not only 
saved the boy, but, with the help of a timely stroke of 
lightning as a signal, scared Nellie into a state of sal- 
vation as well. 


IN THE NEAR FUTURE 


A comedy drama in three acts and seven scenes by 
Abraham Goldknopf. Presented at a series of matinées 
by the Mutual Theatre Society, Inc., at Wallack’s The- 
atre, New York, March 10, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Dr. Samuel Broad .....ccccccccvcvcvcossevecscccccs George Farren 
Dr. Cutting ........cssercescecscoccceseccccccssece Earle Craddock 
Dr. Harvey ....ccccccceceresscccssavcccces covers Stanley Kalkhurst 


DV reh GECGU ae ele ocisin csiniase sieves smiessle G.eejoleiseaiesisisicrs se'e's.s'4 Paul McGrath 
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Mabel (Mra. Broad) <ccccececcssnisinccdelecniciccses Harriet Harbaugh 
Helen’ (Miss, Jones)” ceccsciecnsciisansantertonele cise Jean Madison 

Act I—Dr. Broad’s Office. Act II.—Boudoir at Dr. Broad’s Resi- 
dence. Act III.—Operating Room at Dr. Broad’s Clinic. 

Dr. Broad neglects Mrs. Broad something awful. 
And Mrs. Broad, hoping to save her young friend Helen 
from making a similar mistake by marrying young Dr. 
Harvey, seeks to discover what sort Harvey is. As a 
result of her investigations she becomes involved with 
the young doctor and babbles of her new love while 
she is under the influence of ether on her husband’s 
operating table. The husband is torn between a tempta- 
tion to let her die and his sworn duty to save her by the 
use of a patent vibrator of which he is the inventor. 


THE FALL GUY 


A comedy in three acts by James Gleason and George 
Abbott. Produced by the Messrs. Shubert in association 
with George B. McLellan at the Eltinge Theatre, New 
York, March 10, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Dara Wealehsi visi soc ureists.s vivjelarels aw aield siete Ow sieaiueis' sip eiele' is Ralph Sipperly 
BerthayOuinlany ty: sccslccle cero selsieeieutetsnisinaeicette cco’ Beatrice Noyes 
Lottie: Quinlan yg. sis/sece cole sreteriXelsivinicle siatctetetele.s tiers Dorothy Peterson 
AS Collectors aie ciacis.c'clcrrcle ee cosninie Relewnicin s otatarainin eelaidar siete Joseph Baird 
Charles® Newton! ©. os.sctcsiisietels state aietclsictaatetnclelere die sielere ® Henry Mortimer 
Johnuies Ouinan Wii <petsieiesers stare eelereiacisie seieiststeefeystevers Ernest Truex 
“Mifty” Frank? Herma, ios sc cciasavekeee st aeciouenes Hartley Power 
Reeie' i css oiscls cisied cieete cciolewicten ianidiestenie claialelncteints Joseph R. Garry 
Schult7: fi. iceloicicres siecluc'sip vinci sercaee time a caeiones aes Alf Weinberger 


Acts I, II and III.—The Quinlan Flat. 


(See page 266.) 
THE DEVIL WITHIN 


A melodrama in three acts by Charles Horan. Pro- 
duced by Rock and Horan, Inc., at the Hudson Theatre, 
New York, March 16, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Doctor Armstrong \Siessc0 sine einatvin tajewenera om sieeve William Ingersoll 
Chief "Driscoll “4...cs ova acmee eect seen eee ekereemears Elwood Bostwick 
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MohneBlaekwOOds sie sisiaisivicieip ais’ elle wsisis ojolsisies wale Henry W. Pemberton 
mde omWar ie adercclovicn cue ciclaacrecacarceretuaeresee cee Coates Gwynne 
Stephent Chetridge aie cc ssnacvisieccctecciesmeciones cis Harold Moulton 
iW llardaDelmariWs acteters iciclelsisisiais eoleleciedaniisiterscnicetates s Walter Petri 
PCED O Va noe as iste ofseaiscianiatmosvleai cs nate aehion tolas Reed Brown 
MS Lari) Ommeats eierelatecsuattcretevcselelelers are tie) cheiioterctnce Meats ae W. Wallace Jones 
Detective sD emposeyid +s iserinhaysis’s sles obo clale pieces aicaleiesearaloniere Walter Law 
ORCOr Dis SAM Brsaitis sraieie © lala in eustets sinreaiere oe wisteracoere ye ate George Thompson 
Detective Kell ysanentecsine ctsisins saislerricjne sates niente T. Morse Koupal 
Niaindioc krmiatararcleniieeistestatsssivatermcienisteeea shonchet Ralph Theadore 
JOOS SCINREG IS ~ st oadunenodbodboosbodoeiooonod OB banoOnS Helen Holmes 
Tike Wiomna rans ne eierasisitaiseikic love als cos alaalavnae orate wiciatnaainehes Mary Hall 
INOV AG er eiseisiete sisie(c/relericreoe mello cineire cincicciec sete een ee Dorothy Walters 
Phyliss Delmanmececata net ucts oe eee eee Lenore Sorsby 
Rosa RI OLTOll its nie sYalsis istarsteieis sere eisieisc sie citieisisiceee cia rao Irene Shirley 


Acts I, If and III.—Home of John Blackwood at Hillsdale, West- 
chester County, N. Y. 


John Blackwood, who has lived long in South Africa, 
is home and about to marry Phyllis Delmar. At a pre- 
nuptial dinner John quarrels with his Kaffir servant; 
notifies his niece, Doris, that she is to be cut out of his 
will; orders a woman who has been his mistress and 
borne him a son out of his house, and quarrels with 
his intimate friend and personal attorney, Judge Ward. 
That night John is stabbed with a paper knife and each 
of those with a cause to be glad of his passing is sus- 
pected of his murder. The truth comes out shortly after 
11 p.m. 


THE LITTLE MINISTER 


A comedy in four acts by James M. Barrie. Produced 
by Charles Dillingham at the Globe Theatre, New York, 
March 23, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Thomas Whamond .........ccscecsesercccecccssees Thomas Findlay 
Snecky Hobart ....cccscsccecercerscecccsconvees ..Robert Drysdale 
RROD WOW date cictote seg sie(o sa ciateiners s\ovsleleinivieiieleicie.s <'sisin'eisisis Walter Roy 
Joo Cruickshanks: ......2.20.ccccveecsessctenseccses J. M. Kerrigan 
Micah Dow teeiisicjelc ois oc. sisisis oiele(eisie ois ieisikitieie olvisialeisters\-yel William Quinn 
Rey, Gavin’ Dishart® 0.0 0i)00c0c 0s seeks cess vesisiewseesis Ralph Forbes 
Lady Babbie ..........s0scccescccerecccecseececoes Ruth Chatterton 
The Earl of Rintoul .......0cccccecccvcsseccccsssecs Hubert Druce 
Captain Halliwell ..........scccccccccsecsorsscccns Kenneth Hunter 
Sergeant Davison ........2eeceeeccccersersvccsscees W. Boyd Davis 


Nanny Webster .......5seeseseccoeee Slettereiere Sandonbde Molly Pearson 
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Felice, icvecnctssthecteacat tesicetetesneterauscrestn (MATIOLG MW OOO 


FSA VS oc nc we chine tielsevelenclacsielen’sipieleistrlumelgeilatiiaie aerators Louie Emery 
Andrew Mealmaker  .....--seeeeeeeeeens AOR OUOOOOL Barlowe Borland 
Silva Tosh ..cccccvecdecssccsees doce vecveae eve ccccee Roy Cochrane 
Thwaites i vistes car.c cine sic Raloesitw casikeesina sntevamevine Francis Louden 


Act I.—In Caddam “Woods. Act tk —Nanny “Webster's Cottage, 
and in the Manse Garden. Act III].—The Great Hall of Rintoul 


Castle. Act I1V.—The Manse Garden. Staged by Basil Dean. 


A revival of the familiar Barrie romance of Gavin 
Dishart and Lady Barbara, daughter of Lord Rintoul, 
the time the soldiers came to Caddam Wood and Babbie, 
found romping like a gypsy, tricked the “leetle meen- 
ister” into blowing the signal that warned the strikers. 


BEGGAR ON HORSEBACK 


A revival of the fantastic play by Marc Connelly and 
George Kaufman. Played at Shubert Theatre, New 


York, March 23, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Dr. Albert Rice ........ pia sie Dglel aaa anise steibe merase relate ele Richard Barbee 
Gynthia® Macon) 2% ict.:0 terse scene aMeane tater cis ietalsisfere -» Kay Johnson 
EUR Raci arls cloties vc cite this einiate e.aleieweclonnie aaler ciate evel nine Roland Young 
Mr. Cady ..... Born George W. Barbier 
Mrs. Cady ? = Spring Byington 
GladyaiGadyinre craic cisin sisistniare s eercinaresemaite tions eros Anne Carpenter 
Homer: (Garlyar pricier, sis6 sleters sein siatattceisinieiny eisiotaerauelinl ees Osgood Perkins 
ANB nt lertere ve ain swlcinte s piersia cin ibipisrgin aisteisets aissntaisieie osletalst Pascal Cowan 
DOELYosuvices cease aa cubes ad acwe Malelaibe wie s.cipie.e'a,ee Malcolm Hicks 
A Business Man .......seeeees BOON OS AEODOROOLD SOG Percy Murphy 
Mise Hey). ccnp caavcmse peimtenedattan seven pemcadee oun Florence Maye 
Miss mW Oikttesis a)asecrese sismistinlniestesinasitciee ts Breraeeratsie Harriet MacGibbon 
AWA IE OTs iaieyeinaversigis yiehabeione ia a salarcalsleiieresialeiceree rene Charles A, Wilton 
A’ Dancing: Teacher’ sate. tc tieccmedearle Coecele cm calhels Clinton Tustin 
As Reporter oi: sicaicistns s wsied ss at am ais eatmaemacn sok Henry F. Lawrence 
AYSQLOLS Fae vicianelnnre slsraeiinecte case enter eicameeenteine Ts Haynes Trebor 
ASightseet es cio. eiwuatesicicaaisaieeneieeinnieors eis dinemne Gordon Earle 
A Novelist 20.0%). Ainoctanercs wiehstatetatsl cMaletasietp sietels Soviets o's Henry Parish 
A ‘Song: Writer (aicessccs cesses gaiealem esis Sap wind oe bee James Sumner 
AD VATtISt Ya /icas vig. aselviels viseeaionee create meee tres eae Paul K. Elwell 
A. Poet isarasiaie atsiete <:occipis evel ctuisis cieiste eisiote erste bed ois aia ae Arthur Finegan 
A KISS IN XANADU 
H. R. H., The Crown Prince of Xanadu ...... .«. Ivan Kronoff 
H. R. H., The Crown Princess of Xanadu ........ceeeeees Karolyn 
Rirst Eady ins Waitiig tes on onsen eae e tee tne eos © Spring Byington 
First Lord of the Bedchamber ..... pissin etrsaihalaXe ny pines Drake DeKay 
A Lamplighter ae; sratbsaala are aia a eeebiete Mice a aeais ey Calcio Tom Raynor 
A Policeman ....... wie dunia wine Pode osleiectele's «+ee+ Malcolm Hicks 


Czsar and Pompey ..... 


See “The Best Plays of 1923-24.” 


coe eccaceccusese 1s “Dewey and M. Callan 
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SALLY, IRENE AND MARY 


A revival of the musical comedy by Eddie Dowling 
and Cyrus Wood, played at the Forty-fourth Street 


Theatre, New York, March 23, 1925, 


Cast of characters — 


Wipamiie DU gai ys xicteis vic 4is:00is Svea so sod 0 pleeivinasce uae ne Eddie Dowling 
Mr Bap DUR AIR den aie sinis wis'e\eials'c’aie = cic vjnie'wlaleieinietelcisiietercie ciety Josie Intropodi 
Maryva@)Bricwin aietvstes sis catsloit aie svsisivisiencteteiitre aarerele cmels aan Edna Morn 
DIPS, COOBTION oe ci ce fac cle Cie Sew h he eae ee Meee eae es Ida Fitzhugh 
RU airs ie asics) Col Seltie side b cle sls sete eece vem eeT EN Louise Brown 
IMB cc CIANCYmimeisye\cietel se aiaisis Sia(s's 50: 6 0a piaveiniscaleve Cees eet Gertrude Mudge 
MORO cides nn cea css et knieiapiss soils se Veins giaikire'sie Kathleen Mulqueen 
PROUDIANNG ONCS Melsiotais’e vieisisieteer= eis cinreleicjelelaeteferstaleieleiaeaiats George Eising 
MATH. JODOSE vaiinasic's cs sie heaes waa osinaN nets hee cues e Grace Studiford 
MIBECHCO LC WAPAS® sletss sss 000s ne 03.0 os 0 sins ois else pain « Herbert Hoey 
INI DeeMYOF8 terera MPs rolaiotavsisitis sielait exercises) siel lan siatacere sieteinersiere Patrick Henry 
POley APALZCOLAIO ach eniaie cee. ea tase a aovcets ¥ cm nie y Burford Hampden 
PAT Glovelarsdlemecieraveles lsc sit isieisie <<roiaial oleisie ivrelatereretere areola Frank Connor 
PEW ied nieve a weve’ hoes iets (ole uin'n’'s soa na)e is Ceaie siete Mimbiaieas We D. J. Sullivan 
BORA crn uteivists) sels stewie vials Se Recs e he's sisi cahaaieeese iy ere D. J. Sullivan 
MaEraMurlcahey, in ins vives selsae si siveisie's aisieve sloistaiviaitin einiee Eddie O’Connor 
DIIOLY EDAUOTGehinstas to sash. nas ooee ancien sahicinean seh Fred Packard 
EXADICE Wetoreislcrareperemiete s sieieisicvelelsrs slacstelelasie sale ete mtarereisisietnre William Mason 
Biretp Dresser ston Girisiy « sleves cierse cise sete. araicicle siaielsiaision wisiete Lois Arnold 
Soeond’ Dresser toy Girls (sire cs olsc ve cinee a's aos steers Rebecca Ryeford 
Detective of Hotel! Astor (5 0%..ckilerds ov dete ewe eens Fred Stanton 
Garriage slat iisn ei sisieisiciciets sisis(vsa'e's\e slate qieveis/elevesinie stele Thomas Weldon 
IN ELY SICOL LY ars aslecravere eels sis'e wisie’s winoce veleic.aGieistersletaie cls Monica Boulais 
UIQ Use) SIIRCYy boinc ote Vib 's i sblnieis vine "la acleieles\ab icicle wid'e'es sie'u elpre Hazel Vernon 
Marguerite Hoban sonic sc vsccs ctsecicececsccsvtcnveuss Grace Divney 
Mree Pomeroy! Gilbert, Bivcie <tc 'enieie acces bs c/siple. ss olaleleias Frances Dewey 
PMEB es ICLIV POOL is dcicjc cele saine cle visictecelesieicisisisieteiscle Rebecca Ryeford 
MrassPitzzibbons Pomeroy, fevc ile esies ci cize'slsisicloltieleise east Lois Arnold 
MieiCarter Omiiths “si.ccissis sais cccise ce acstccnsacepecetae Betty Dupre 
MATGsp le) LA GLO: ais eieis'sleieis e,sicinie sie's's'siniale s\eisiein.e cloleie s\eie Hazel Vernon 


See “The Best Plays of 1922-23.” 


THE BLUE PETER 


A play in three acts by E. Temple Thurston. 
duced by The Stagers, by arrangement with Lumsden 
Hare, at the Fifty-second Street Theatre, New York, 


March 24, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Edward Formby .......seececcscercctserercttseneees 
BORG see trea econ s ces deiodacweaiecesedeesleslsieratac eas 


Arthur Hughes 
Albert Hecht 
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Pro- 
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Serakin Domko (y dacten sel ede bibles siete) cateletalstelestelsiehy bts Clarke Billings 
His Bodyguard Alan Floud, Anton Bondsman 
David Hunter . . Warren William 


A Native Girl Margaret Love 


Harold Plevin ..... Morris Ankrum 
Richard Walmsley .. .... Peavey Wells 
Mrs. Hunter! fisoavs asa calu nae Weenie acninans cus Margaret Wycherly 
Eiming = ova dsmaerda ah ein civie pipieis tieteiaie nsare catalase eteenicls Marjorie Vonnegut 
The Man from Muggs’ 4.0 vacsacseeiterncy sieve cerraes Alan Floud 
A. Barmaid (5 ixcie sc seine tain rises sPiiiaals sintas s ain'eieretn setae Margaret Love 
James) Callaghan 'scss 3.0 jacinee ss stsmivsind seeionictslt cles: pleie George Riddell 
Biv, (EmCaail a csateicas sven 005.4 mnselemetaaereacdaiaa a ane Alan Floud 
AvStreetuGirl Oatncwiaresivisiiee Uuslstestelscrahieatacws sinicleioa elses Dolle Gray 
RR Oer Yaa reiscis Maeda a levers (eo reieve store Di osble tae sratemataractaterea «syed Clarke Billings 
AePatron ot the Bar isn. saan siete css ale pices ies Herbert Butterfield 
(ATIOCD OL ae sia iaieiaress(s: ot sTuVeisla 4/2 nara alaielalarsiatela\sie ovetetelaldvereiersi e(etstete Peavey Wells 
Rosier @aliagh art gerccraetsateiatais s nints o)s/dla' ala avacgave aleisioeeleeV ela Mary Kennedy 
Mine Mitire avails. 6:y2 crnecks sisiex oteieialsistore otete siataisieteleve/eatolert tetelere Albert Hecht 
Anotherotreet Girly foleiscsco/ciale’s)scaretNaleleialelereiu'e\ei cle sta Halcyone Hargrove 
AGH SEL See lee eh sccs erns/s's se vlae nesiienteeenie citer = Anton Bundsman 


Prologue—Mess Room of Hunter’s Bungalow, Central Africa. Acts 
I and III.—Sitting Room of the Hunters’ House in Liverpool. Act 
IIl.—The Bar Parlor of ‘‘The Blue Peter.’? Staged by Edward 
Goodman. 

David Hunter, mining engineer, after adventurous 
experiences in Nigeria, goes home to London and marries 
the girl waiting for him. Six years of office work, how- 
ever, eat into his restless soul and he wants to bolt. A 
man’s life is his own; wife and children are an unrea- 
sonable handicap. He wants to see the Blue Peter, the 
sailing signal, again at the masthead and know he is off 
for adventure. Ignoring his wife’s pleadings he gets as 
far as the dock, and as far as a siren’s arms. But in a 
flash of the luring lady’s eyes he sees himself as he is, 
and his duties and obligations, and goes back home to 
trim his kids’ Christmas tree. 


EVE’S LEAVES 


A comedy in three acts by Harry Chapman Ford. 
Produced by Ray Collins at Wallack’s Theatre, New 
York, March 26, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Robert © seis s.2 520i ces sors states, e voli eteina eater eee maa cee Robert Finley 
mheodores\Corbin Aa sane cs vaceses nepe st eeebiens Greek han Ray Collins 
Eve.Corbinas..cencpane wrieecat cre oor eccegeporevercccees Elwyn Harvey 
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OlivenB on dimes cis terete ssi cta iors cralae Sool wiatotosieiayste toeeeuctera Perquita Courtney 
Rodney e Britton mievacc\e esse. se) ssore.Vereelciels icisieieieleterccetietertie A. J. Herbert 
WLUICTIAUR ree tleiacirsont-citeiss neil cittasle sea iannis Dorothy Raymond 
PReLGn TE reed Miata innleiais: sisi sicie siciesss ois sista aes cise tersieeiearnen bie Joan Storm 
Conn Benedict MacQuarrie 
INGAEBOnGiien csarceelsrs(cicl «rots leishere stole alolole ate eletee ie aie e einiete Leonard Carey 


Act I.—Mrs. Corbin’s Living Room at Rye, N. Y. Act II.—The 
Same. Six Months Later. Act II].—The Same. Six Weeks Later. 
Time—Present. 


Eve Corbin loves good clothes, better clothes than 
Theodore, her husband, can buy her. Being crafty she 
falls into the habit of ordering expensive frocks, wear- 
ing them once and then returning them. An equally 
crafty couturier catches her at it and makes her a 
bargain. He will furnish her clothes for six months if 
she will return them unsoiled and act as his agent among 
her friends. At the end of six months he tries to extend 
the agreement and expand the terms. Eve is to be his 
mistress as well as his model. But she can’t. She has 
suddenly become interested in bassinets and maternity 
gowns. And loves her husband. 


OSTRICHES 
A play in three acts by Edward Wilbraham. Produced 
by William A. Brady, Jr., and Dwight Deere Wiman, 
Inc., at the Comedy Theatre, New York, March 30, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


George Lorrimer .....0.- 00s cccsrcecveescccesserscene Orrin Johnson 
Margaret Charlton ........cccrcecceccercecscesescess Janet Beecher 
KituCharlton Meciacsuiennclods saCiriewieie lair cteisteite Katherine Alexander 
William Lovey ............ccccccssccccssccccccses Edward Crandall 
SEB eeise ciara women ig eid oraie'e o> je’ afoie Voici 0 ¥isigie\oin ¢ ain) «19\91s nies Shirley Gale 
MirgseP ALCETLON case's ate ss sole eeleis'dieie 60.0.0 erslelsiaivie vieitsis Amelia Bingham 


Acts I, Il and Iil.—In the Drawing Room of Mrs. Charlton’s 
House in New York. 


George Lorrimer and Margaret Charlton have been 
intimate friends for years, both before and after Mar- 
garet’s husband died. Now, with Kit Charlton eighteen, 
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her mother determines to discontinue the arrangement. 
To her surprise, not to say dismay, she discovers that Kit 
not only knows about George as her mother’s lover but 
that she is in love with him herself. And he with her. 
Completely whipped, Margaret decides the only thing 
to do is to turn over her lover to her daughter, which she 
does. But Kit won’t have him then. Being Mother’s 
rival was all right for a modern flapper. But Mother’s 
conqueror, that’s different. After all, blood’s thicker 
than kisses. 


BRINGING UP FATHER 


A musical comedy in two acts, based on George Mc- 
Manus’s cartoon. Book by Nat Leroy; lyrics by R. F. 
Carroll; music by Seymour Furth. Produced at the 
Lyric Theatre, New York, April 6, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Jiggs: Maloney, cn iccreis co sivnrs sceleroleivials Spiess ates aipisisie'e Danny Simmons 
Maggie Beatrice Harlowe 
IU coc dpConemcodacodor ..». Gertrude Lavella 
Patay: MoGte 2 Wi cics obiex dems a ecavian vier eens cane cats Leo Henning 
BRING y “BGOGRO Hives viele bn. o.uiclss yao states oaevalermaie nina kip oie naa James Collins 
Kugenia (Mendoza. 9s). csice.: sisidiaielsasloasiielesiusieiie cs's'n diviare Mary Marlowe 
Sandy *MacPherson yy (<:cci.0 steve t rsisistelsie gece e cisictcieveiciess Wm. Cameron 
Captain Steve McKenna © o.0..0sccevssssssticsecenssavave Ollie Mack 
Commander of the Ship Wm. Tomkins 
Captain of the Ship ......... Jas. Sullivan 


Act I—In the Emerald Isle. Act I1.—On Board Yacht en route 
for Spain. Staged by Richard F. Carroll. 
A somewhat wild burletta constructed from the humors 
of the comic strip of the same title. 


LOVE FOR LOVE 


A play in four acts by William Congreve. Produced 
2 the Greenwich Village Theatre, New York, March 31, 
925. 


Cast of characters — 


Sir Sampson Legend 
Valentine 
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Scandal 
Tattle 


Noel Tearle 
Edgar Stehli 


Ben . Perry Ivins 
Foresight E. J. Ballantine 
Jeremy Cecil Clovelly 
Mra plan deer tcc siete octesis clsicis c treesleeei coe mer ceichine Hugh Kidder 
Buckram Harold McGee 
SHAD Wiveicitoie ch eiciete ctereis oiere Se ore have creel ote eee Clement O’Loghlen 
Servant 16: Poresight™ (oes cox ccs cab ea ease eeeten cane Sidney Matchet 
Steward) torSin: Sampson. is ci des + cvislersiereiels de vicrelste James Meighan 
ATIC CLICAD Nate cinieisre.cislsie sials che eles > scsipinve'sis ole lnineretinrarsletrere Helen Freeman 
Mistress, Foresight c:isemcnises 6 chs esi ehteeteebaeiede mewine ¢ Eve Balfour 
Mistresem Wrailamci ic slecie-celesietceieveele cistron einert ... Adrienne Morrison 
Miss2P Laois oisicsine cies 5 .. Rosalind Fuller 
NurseltovMissebrme: tatisas.< iiss csi lalesiytniciaier sitar kore Alys Rees 
Sailors—Sidney Matchet, James Meighan, Clement O’Loghlen, Samuel 
Rapport. 


Harpist—Grace Weymer. Violinist—Herman Bueller. 
Scenes include Valentine’s Lodgings and Foresight’s House. Di- 
rected by Robert Edmond Jones anl Stanley Howlett. 


The Congreve comedy was played straight, with An- 
gelica pretending disloyalty and Valentine pretending 
madness to outwit old Sir Sampson, who would transfer 
Valentine’s fortune to his other son, Ben, the rough 
rover, and marry Valentine to Prue from the country. 


THE LEGEND OF THE DANCE 


A Medieval Interlude, by Agnes Morgan; music by 
Lily Hyland. Produced at the Neighborhood Theatre, 
New York, March 31, 1925. 


Cast of charactters — 
The Host ...ccoccccescvens states anaes sweblesce sileenelees Harold Minjer 
The? PEOStOah) & x. cie.s eins waite wn sin ays weet lenin be tnlaisoele wiria Paula Trueman 
Guests—Lily Lubell, Florence Levine, Paula Trueman, Martin Wolf- 
son, Allan Glen, Philip Mann. 


The! Jester .cccesceacass wanes aipie So's tale Sigh a eine vieie ie os oie George Heller 
SEKVILOKS eleddicicig usisisisisteteie Essie Trynz, Ada Blackman, Bertha Tuite 
Acrobats ...... .. Sadie Sussman, Lillian Schweitzer, Alexis Rothov 
The Leader of the Strolling Players ..... SOSH IOSABOL OO Marc Loebell 
BAGSA i, in wartedie'vis.6.9 cin,gis'e'e)0's 010101018. 5, 8 0I9\e Rieinierafeie} cts)/s)e'eie aise Anne Schmidt 


MV AVAC! wae alateeinis aseleie sicevslcivns)s, oe \wlo.s 1 s\siele\alelals eieisielers (ole bisieje Albert Carroll 

Cherubs .... Children from thes Junior Festival Dancers 

Angels—Tessie pices Shirley Gallup, Sophie Bernsohn, Edith Segel, 
Augusta Kriegel. 

Saint Cecelia ..... GAS seins o'm ecssessabsiveausiensics siete Mm berthas Uhr 

Sdintabucye per ssccee teres seen eeeece tesa sse ese) Dianche Lalnud 
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SAINEPE QLOED cits se! ciajois ciain sisieieielove. el wteieierefelsierdetelernielsteter ereie Otto Hulicius 

Marea Ga cites stots soieieeisi<eislsioinicelon bint ctemteieeiiecicia ers Polaire Weissman 

The Nine Muses—Vera Allen, Sophie Hurwitz, Ruth Manship, Vera 
Katz, Helen Mack, Agnes Beidenkapp, Ceiel Rosenblum, August 
Viders, Eppie Epstein, Lucie Jowers, Florence Karp, Nathalia 
Cooperman. 

The Virgin ids d vo. c.sip is a nis.9:0.6.0)s c/n ale ia oie cinlee eaves) pt. « Ella Markowitz 
Staged by Agnes Morgan. 


An annual dance festival staged by the resident com- 
pany at the Neighborhood Playhouse. 


THE DUNCE BOY 


A drama in three acts, by Lulu Vollmer. Produced 
by the Art Theatre at Daly’s Theatre, New York, April 
], 1925, 


Cast of characters — 


Moa Fbete che: pits a ote a role wha oiaik eidvlccahscs eatetaieca trains ater Antoinette Perry 
Rosy Pierce say arises sis cucis it ove ¢ ahah ml tee nett Oe laiels’ pie’ Mary Carroll 
FUG heiaiciceay.¢:vbi ele ote tis aid dele alarettdle ORG mts ofan dean veins Gareth Hughes 
Buck, Huckle; pacap carcen asecinencnemoiantcrtetemere sc cleat eels Eric Jewett 
SOU MIC Mol stalaie o)sictaroistelAateraverris eet epee siaterel eis raarerecisia sels Louis Mason 
Alyn’ Powell orn. soa css: pies ctamuleateted ciaisiaieie sn ie iets Joan Clarendon 
Doctor i Newtot osc Sescc cescsaced map sole cmene neces Donald Cameron 


Scenes include interior of the Huckle Home and the Woods near 
the Lumber Yard. Directed by Henry Stillman, 

Tude Huckle, a mental defective, “strong as a man, 
clean as a woman,” is the despair of his father, the 
pathetic charge of his mother. Knowing her son is in 
love with Rosy Pierce, a school teacher boarding at the 
Huckle home, Ma Huckle struggles ceaselessly to protect 
Rosy from Tude’s advances. If he were to touch the girl, 
she tells him, she would wither as do crushed flowers. 
In a moment of spring madness Tude follows Rosy to 
the schoolhouse and returns an hour later carrying her 
unconscious form in his arms. But in place of hav- 
ing attacked the girl, as feared, he has protected her 
from the assault of the villain. Rosy is returned to 
the arms of her true love, Dr. Newton, but Tude, fol- 
lowing the music he hears in the buzz of the mill saws, 
throws himself in front of a saw and is killed. 
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THE SERVANT IN THE HOUSE 


A play in five acts by Charles Rann Kennedy. Pro- 
duced at a series of matinées by the Actors’ Theatre, at 
the Forty-Eighth Street Theatre, New York, April 7, 
1925. 


Cast of characters — 
James Ponsonby Makeshyfte, D.D., The Most Rey., the Lord Bishop 


OLMITANCALNITE Meleieicieioieleictelalelersieleisicisialsiere ecreteeinrs cicieniariere Arthur Lewis 
The Rey. William Smythe, Vicar ...........escsese William Sauter 
Auntie, the, Vicars. Wale) vrs sie viacviccinw secs Violet Kemble Cooper 
Maryse theirs Niece msi tee ceclciciei: elaicsc cteteicisietsiewieteseioeta Helen Chandler 
Mr BRoberiy Suni Gli mes rta seis iisjeiaisos'oiciets ciel ctr ese George Hassell 
Rogers, saspage-boys tvevitls icislenete vie sels avorbiaivivte otereintaisis over Bruce Evans 
Manson; va Butera’. cvcicinsieciscincies sac ese ne cnet tice Pedro de Cordoba 

The Action occurs in a room in the Vicarage. Staged by the 
Author. 


Mr. Kennedy’s familiar story of the visit of the 
Christ-like Bishop of Benares (Manson) to the home of 
his brother, the Rev. William Smythe, where he aids in 
the material and spiritual adjustment of certain domestic 
and social problems having a universal application to 


life. 


“ RUINT ” 


A play in four acts by Hatcher Hughes. Produced at 
the Provincetown Playhouse, New York, April 7, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Wires THOTOM sic c ciecck cre nis clctein olny» aisjo nas wae ain VS © yehiew ls ai Jane Burby 
Migs SAKiIng 9 s.< siciatetateesd = sta(ceicclss secrets oinsteteisie e's Caroline Newcombe 
AMOS EIOTtO iisce cals seis cane icici biel s'eSis/e'niaiesisienesiviewmie David Landau 
LEMAR IDSA BieieleG/c van ceiclen sicicictes bie aen'vw's)a sielela aye James K. Applebee 
Abraham Holifield) (ecjcicics <--cic cscs eisivivicinicieisicle Robert W. Smiley 
PATON ELOLEOR fa.s ciel siala’s| tistetoloisicieisie(niaie ala/aleinje.n slelsinieza(isiyiereie\s John Huston 
Pete: Dannyhew os o0.c ccc 5 ce sicie servcincaeat ve9008 Wilbur De Rouge 
Mary Jane Horton ........cceccccsesscecnscceevsceers Jeannie Begg 
SEN EC LOM GOT a hiaieie oisit als Wisi sia rehtie/e sie 0 a\eleta sinlelnlsolelersioieelale Samuel Jaffe 
Mre. Vanderpeet ...civsiecocccsvsessscuccenscnece Anne Sutherland 
Reginald Vanderpeet ......ceeeseeesscscecccsseces William Leonard 


Acts I, II and III.—The Interior of the Horton Home in the Caro- 
lina Mountains. Act IV.—A Lonely Spot on the Ridge Road. 
Directed by James Light. 
Reginald Vanderpeet, a college fellow from up North, 
is trying to establish a mission school in the Blue Ridge 
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Mountains. Walking home from school with Mary Jane 
Horton, he pauses in a clump of laurel to make love to 
her. The circumstance being reported to Amos Horton, 
Mary Jane’s father, Amos decides his daughter has been 
“ruint ” and Mary Jane, hurt by Reginald’s refusal to 
marry her, permits the charge to stand. The natives start 
to Lynch Reggie, but compromise by riding him on a 
rail. 


CAIN 


A play in four scenes by Lord Byron. Produced by 
the Manhattan Little Theatre Club, Inc., at the Lenox 
Little Theatre, New York, April 8, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


0 Tee, SAAR orn i OMOON errr hire OL Coker yt Charles Gibney 
NO e cc airless ora Mics lela dicield ols ale a ctoratstaretevaleatiateleteratem hetster Alberta Gallatin 
Cain hairy William P. Carleton 
Adah ... saayaveleis(alel tal ctetersisiststetecarersr ete areratars Thais Lawton 
Abel .... Gd sis nye alvicelejeiviaolettele «piste eleie te David Leonard 
PAU Wasa ace Mire erie mid RE RIOMra Th CeInrich leks CPC Jane Grey 
The Angel of the Lord) sc ccciisstsseasedeseces ses ve John Parrish 
VAMCHGE Jan woicacie suave sw aass sem cncee tee here te ely vases Albert Howson 


Scenes include Land Outside of the Garden of Eden, the Abyss 
of Space, and the Borderland of Hades. Directed by Walter 
Hartwig. 

The Byron poem revealing the influence of Lucifer 
over Cain following the eviction from Eden. Convinced 
that God is unjust in having brought death into the 
world, Cain quarrels with Abel over the form of their 
respective altar worship and kills him. 


WILD BIRDS 


A drama in three acts by Dan Totheroh. Produced by 
Cherry Lane Players, Inc., at the Cherry Lane Play- 
house, New York, April 9, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Corie Slag ‘sioasave vince creo eh eins ube eters etait. Mildred Whitney 
Mrse Slag chistes te’ atthe tite vivie.c oy oferta tiem tiie na Mina C. Gleason 
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George Dairslellipe fetes) scevels's\s\s/oi0ia's-raie seeeseeeeeeees Thomas MacLarnie 
IVIAZEO i etar stele! eVe)sioreibieiriassevete,s'eia-« nie si sisjolalele@ Ssisteiw «++eee Mildred MacLeod 
Sandyehobertavencccas nce sjcircsnte otlemeinieainice sees sca George Farren 
Gthieyar ort cies sre\cistetetare’areicts ls tatahatore wretevere ela Yulafalcialarelotnceletors Florence Miller 
VOHN GS Ages ciejoieiesnsicisin\clo'e's els siows ses oieleeisisiauianiales Dodson L, Mitchell 
MGtECP olla d titres cteta ais sisravsienls sisicisroarerers depen ter atarslor 2 Laurence Tulloch 
A dap Larsoml meee accsieatt ares cctere-w slo pinecacinee sav eeee Donald Duff 
Preacher's Voice (Tramp) ) vase sess ceaseetinesecacsss Edmund Forde 


Acts I and III.—The Slag Homestead on Prairie Land in the Mid- 
dle West. Act II.—Outside the Tent of the Eyangelical Camp 
Meeting, and Far Out on the Prairie. Staged by John Wray. 


(See page 384.) 


THE MIKADO 


A revival of the Gilbert and Sullivan operetta, pro- 
duced by the Messrs. Shubert at the Forty-fourth Street 
Theatre, New York, April 11, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


The Mikado of Japan .......... oven aals's« ae n sinigee William Danforth 
Nanki-P0o0 2.645. aefiaraterd malware a visiaiais'< miin' eiviais sicikte Sie eels Tom Burke 
= cO ie einiele siaisteXerein aie ieitisicisye's orate tate lolosaletebsterareleraterstats ial eisis Lupino Lane 
BOOM asa lame cteteic ots eleieis eile oiecotelelelakelo sie/oloteie svelaieieisisisisisleiaieiste Stanley Forde 
PiSh= LUBE ais cissetoieisretead aa clolele cles oe oleimlaltis eSisieisinne ors Leo de Hierapolis 
AANODIG. ccicccs ena ces Sait eaistester sine malateataraats > .. John Willard 
SMEG QE) Sectusisininin<' sic: olee'sis = sip ele Seine ... Marguerite Namara 
Pitti-Sing . sheets ... Barbara Maurel 
Peep-Bo Elsa Peterson 
Katishatee «scsi SIO GP OOOO ROS CDOT GAAOns Toc Sarah Edwards 
Attendants to~Ko0-Ko: w.cwecesceescce Masters Schumazuni, Kushiki 
Attendants to Yum-Yum ............ Misses Yamardani, Miramuna 


Ladies of the Mikado’s Suite—Evelyn Stone, Faye Gilmore, Florence 
Poyet, Kathleen Talbot, Jane Waye, Heda Albrecht. 
Act I.—Courtyard of Ko-Ko’s Official Residence. Act II—Ko-Ko’s 
Garden. Staged by Milton Aborn. 


THE BACKSLAPPER 


A play in three acts by Paul Dickey and Mann Page. 
Produced by John Henry Mears and Paul Dickey at the 
Hudson Theatre, New York, April 11, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Gloria Dennis .....secccecvccccorcncveves fete tale atasayoteista?o Leila Frost 
Douglas Lane ...s..sccccccccscccvrscccscccercerccevese Roger Pryor 
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Beth Lane ......ccccccvccccercce visa 6.8 wenn we:e'e 5.0 /sielsia Mary Fowler 
Chick iticenatie ea cess epiniaisn so esiecubia cabin aiisitainanitrs Joe Duckworth 
Bester ceeciiet.scniaeccieeiccincenceceennac «+ee+ Jack Daniels 
Ralph . Don Dillaway 
Slates sc en2. Leon Hatton 
John Trainor ... ae alaleie suihie nem ntina ae Charles Trowbridge 
Bobi Alden ha sstccak Gaebineccineteies cn va ce maeeneise te Harry C. Browne 
Dave Kennedy casi demine sr ones onsAjepiearn aan ias Malcolm Duncan 
Mira) Kemmeys 95 ok assess oases comiarnsn vein sluts co aeniy Tiyiots mien ns Lee Patrick 
Sarali,...javicetoisit.k fsss aun wanes Vannes o aiearatacieiaeuine siete diers Florence Earle 
Judge: Dennis sce naveress es sesves err einen enias Frank Sylvester 
San i scicis sistent ero vaeesenienuasenenitesimtogse Francis Conlan 

Acts I, II and III.--The Lane Home in a Small Middle Western 
Town. 


Bob Alden, an aspiring politician, is a prince with 
the boys but a quarrelsome husband at home. Having 
won Beth Lane away from honest John Trainor by his 
superficial charm Bob mistreats her. At the limit of her 
endurance Beth exposes Bob’s cruelty at a dinner given 
to advance his candidacy for a senatorship, leaves him 
and turns to Trainor. 


CAESAR AND CLEOPATRA 
A play in five acts by Bernard Shaw. Produced by 
The Theatre Guild, at the Guild Theatre, New York, 
April 13, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Bel Za nor y.\a efor e'oicic ervisisjeists eloia(eletstets bids ssfeisieisie stasielsierels Lawrence Cecil 
‘Lhe; Persian! tacstccuseseicis oe creocierciee GiniaWwalaisinraeiorelers eicte A. Trevor Bland 
SentinelMisc ccssccnalnecclecte ietuctetesteine Deatcieiateistatale Maurice McRae 
Nubian Sentinel | (Sesser steisie vce aes calet staples siete Harold Harding 
Bel Affris ..... einivia solvis' eloipini sie imine pewaae oudemeadoans George Baxter 
A Woman: (3% sa'sencactecdeeapastoiente stelle \piererctere FOAD AB OOE Mary Tupper 
Ftatateeta vaeecccescnies aise viasisie SaaE NT misialatelsasteca\avereials Helen Westley 
Casart ic ceiince ABDOIOS apie oleseloiawials welisissioualosicieca ses) 60 GLAODeL A tWalL 
Cleopatra ...... sien sia sie Ceo ceerescvcvcecccssesorsessece Helen Hayes 
Slaveiies csc otelancs waa aaah acme en eet ator oe Rupert Bannister 
Three Women Slaves= Harriet Atherton,) Rose Hobart, Helena Sim- 
khovitch. 
Rufiomteesnete Edmund Elton 
Chamberlain , cocecsoscess Leete Stone 
Ptolemy ... De isidisldies Som Ngeirinelsiernieine Teddy Jones 
Pothinus ; Albert Bruning 
Theodotus GStoBcannion a4 cceseccccccevecscccccessess Maurice Cass 
Brifannuame. ocean art ds vee nasisevevsecvedsoecesvnes MONTY .ravers 
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Legos SS ep eim wai eias-ace eins: oiayerére ints (sfasjase asere, she qetule stuwiara’s George Baxter 
Wounded Roman Soldier 2. .....ccsscvssssseseetse Edwin A. Brown 
PUSIGMTSOCURIMEN. petsincins sets sin/eisels.c carmen bes cite ett William Griffith 
PA DONO COLUSs Mai atarer sharers s'+/e) viavele cleo erersivietren tere clatter sterereines Schuyler Ladd 


Four Market Porters—James Norris, Harold Clurman, James W. Wal- 
lace, Felix Jacoves. 


MC OMUMTIONL CS swircles aivitie dice wcae s a0s's seee uae acess aiievere Maurice McRae 
First) Auxiliary: Soldier’ J.c< see acs ss vis tials ae gadiors Frederick Chilton 
second Auxiliary ‘Soldier |: ..5 sis. 040s «i005 ose wineries Lewis McMichael 
WSOALDAQIN Se aisiciais late ’a shalt o's a.a’e's vietela eleicyele'e teieisstelcm Sten a/aNrne eres Starr Jones 
VETIGI CLAN We wtp etetate] teh Yale scarcer) ote \onsto'e o/s slsicioceis stele lelelorete eiste’e Leonard Loan 
Freie tee nee we as bag Helena Simkhovitch 
Charavieniiay. acini o vehecis oleate sic bis 8G slat an ore iar nae « Rose Hobart 
Palace OGicrally ais suis ceo ops aieys owe nse clave Mopeiciecs Charles Cheltenham 
Major DOmO Mists ste t ses. clelcicis cis'eiefelsiete ctotetelanvie eis ster catenes Lawrence Cecil 
AIP ETORELT, rare wiciaieg stetnitie aie wielw/s slave ofkiccasaneMaeale ea eee James W. Wallace 


Scenes include Courtyard of the Palace on Syrian Border, 48 B.C., 
the Sphinx in the Desert, Throne Room of Palace, Council Chamber 
of the Chancellors, Esplanade before the Palace, the Lighthouse on 
Pharos, Apartment in Palace, Roof of the Palace, and Esplanade 
Before the Palace. Durected by Philip Moeller. 


Mr. Shaw’s idea of what might have happened the 
year of Cesar’s meeting with Cleopatra, when she was 
a flapper of sixteen and he a partly bald old gentleman 
of fifty, familiar to all readers of the Shaw plays. 


THE FOURFLUSHER 


A comedy in three acts by Cesar Dunn. Produced 
by Mack Hilliard at the Apollo Theatre, New York, April 
13, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Versa Cala setieirnriisreten ig islelcisieiai si /sieicjeisialatslereinen s cazanls Louise Allen 
Evangeline Gay .....csscscccccsccssccscccossescecs Nan Sunderland 
Horace Riggs ...ccccscccsccssscccseestencsssevs John Daly Murphy 
Andy Whittaker (icici). sro ssic ooo vslnsisviedie pinjaiciee «mgs Russell Mack 
Mrs. Dwight Allen ......sccsccccccecccvccnercens Margaret Dumont 
DUNE CALICI a areisise sini ore'= #'sleilaieis sisiaisisioceis bicins .. Sue MacManamy 
Dri Giles sParaday. ere cc: cic cicccenicre + oss cis slcsaecivieisies George Dill 
Bo 5s? Hannerton (pe acs «ssi ost cule e's o's p'eice ss slelvniy John M. Washburn 
Robert Riggs ..... Me ehie nridateloinaits Calceiene sirokrsiareirts Edward Poynter 
Ifa Whittaker’ sasccccccavcs sctedneewecianac enitanpjaits Spencer Charters 
Mire FRO er6 so icls cleinis v0.0 vivicieie see ¥ ¥18)0\010'6.0\s1e enisiein sie Eugene MacGregor 
Mins Gates cctetiseticiele s\cleisis ofelelcieiavieie'sieleisie/yielstersie’s Charles N. Greene 
Die: Maid Giereigisisieldcivis,stestevsialaie olsiaiv/sfelei siaiclelate’s sivmloreltiole Gertrude Moran 


Acts I and III.—Riggs’ Shoe Store. Act Il.—Home of the Allens. 


Andy Whittaker, clerk in the shoe store of Horace 
Riggs, hopes some day to be manager. But the Riggs’ 
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son, Robert, home from college, is given the job and 
Andy is distressed. About which time Ira Whittaker, 
Andy’s forgotten uncle and now a millionaire, arrives 
in town spreading reports of his wealth and rumors of 
his weak heart. Immediately young Andy, as a likely 
heir, is showered with credit and favors. He acquires 
an automobile and a high hat and almost marries the 
town heiress. Then Uncle disinherits him and he goes 
back to shoe clerking. But not for long. Uncle buys 
him the Riggs’ store in the end and he marries Jerry the 
cashier. 


MISMATES 
A drama in four acts by Myron C. Fagan. Produced 
by Myron C. Fagan at the Times Square Theatre, New 
York, April 13, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Sim Blakey voccw ccccclelstehy eclsiee cee istelsisiss ease e Ved dasa C. Henry Gordon 
NDidyeScrawryeiscieis sate teeteoam aries oaustinetaatertcletas p aeimeardie ciate Clara Joel 
ed WUSOR) yiscccdlanbipecinets ohuisien me suraateccieshiawdicte sls Minor Watson 
Peggy Reed seeeeeeeess Beatrice Nichols 
Jack O’Grady . Frederick Howard 
Frances wes: s Evelyn Livingston 
Bid Sell wigs t,- aise vialsiaieiotelsinvesetals wiahersislcletsisierorolaia ayeleire/onie Fred L, Tiden 
Hemingways Bourke a sale ainsi cinioarels,lewteteit/a ole) sieigte/ais:s)oks Edward Power 
Galbertson to. ac salts stearcveresoicleroreniercateloreiee ae rcateistecoan Harold Salter 
BTOLenCO! ioiaje:claisisiaysts)4 Seale chelstessie jaja sialsioneteleeidieis, we eicae ects Leona Hogarth 
YUMMY Pardes neks seis Sees veal Gee Nae oe Ee ahowie deer ce Edwin Mills 
INS m eH Tica 5d slats pencins O stele ec /o.0 wplela eivlgiemeraia clan wi dele kraveral anette Joan Shaw 


Acts I, II and III.—Jim Blake’s Apartment in the Bronx, New 
York City. Act IV.—Jim Blake’s Home, Pelham, N. Y. Staged 
by Rollo Lloyd. 


Jim and Judy Blake have reached the quarrelling stage. 
Jim, being a son of wealth, considers Judy, who had 
been a manicure, a handicap. Judy, trying to keep her 
home neat, her baby happy, and make a showing with 
what Jim leaves her of his thirty-five dollars a week, 
resents Jim’s attitude and goes back to work mani- 
curing. Trying to protect her brother Jack, she becomes 
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enmeshed in a crook’s plot. Jim discovers the situation, 
takes the baby and quits Judy. For two years Judy 
goes from bad to worse, finally gets into jail as a sus- 
pect, breaks jail and finds Jim married. Also she finds 
her baby, which she had been told had died, alive and 
handsome. She is about to kill Jim and recover the 
child when Ted Wilson, a staunch old sweetheart, saves 
her, the child and the happy ending. 


PRINCESS IDA 


A revival of the Gilbert-Sullivan comic opera. Pro- 
duced by Lawrence J. Anhalt at the Shubert Theatre, 
New York, April 13, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


PIGTIOR a isese0 asses = . Bertram Peacock 
Detmar Poppen 


Go Til amcor tetela oe ain ie <iclolejois) 6 tyoioistoraie/s sve e.o\e in/elatelelele eiareiotse siete Scott Welsh 
Hilarion . Sudworth Frasier 
CASE CHMS elo dy oleic ielars tatyialeieis'aisis wie e\sivie\eis 0 e\vinla ejeversieg a aie ie wisieleiare Jerome Uhl 
Guron ... «+ Jack Abbott 
Seynthiusacewiccsss seep ore Sivialspefe aw er ate tuis bias al hata elelwia ejaiets Karl Stall 
PSO eis Fietae s.r ea hiesk ease s.sie vacua since Reem Robinson Newbold 
IMGhineatstnamis acess stele steaters cin cicre\s es ove eieisxeiciereiete Rosamonde Whiteside 
AAV ME EY CUOMIs Cucle eis isiaine ¢elcsiclelsie' «0,0 o/c ererele else leleiauriel Virginia O’Brien 
PROV BORER G awa wy ec csldue sss .0 cae o visles wees ce kGre cele Bernice Mershon 
EMC ORE NDR Fas oietvini/aiaiv a’eieip o's sie wie nein) wins pele Manis sacacnlb Tessa Kosta 
SMC HAVISAMECG iain aivia tere clots cis e\e\sicic.s a's1a.0,o(eisiele aieieteisit eT srasaetetensa Ann Meyer 
MJaleRee a cinta Cb P RARE N TRIP R cis is)a/e v's s a:0%eleian come w aca igetee Agusta Spette 
RN EN cin gota se Renee alae fina a, 9 ale, Ve aia ie A@ata sia onlels o:6.510 ae sleiare Paula Ayers 


Act I.—Pavilion in King Hildebrand’s Palace. Act II.—Garden of 
King Gama’s Castle Adamant. Act III.—Courtyard of King Gama’s 
Castle Adamant. Staged by Edward Royce. 


The first revival of this particular Gilbert and Sulli- 
van opus in twenty-odd years. Hilarion, betrothed to 
Ida at the tender age of one, seeking to realize upon the 
promise, finds Ida ensconced in the Castle Adamant, 
where she conducts a feminists’ school and teaches her 
charges to abjure men. But when Hilarion and two of 
his singing pals invade the ladies’ school dressed as 
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women, and particularly when they later make them- 
selves known as men, the girls capitulate and Ida her- 
self is won with a solo. 


TELL ME MORE 


A musical comedy in two acts. Book by Fred Thomp- 
son and William K. Wells; music by George Gershwin; 
lyrics by B. G. DeSylva and Ira Gershwin. Produced 
by Al. Aarons at the Gaiety Theatre, New York, April 
13, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Gerrade:! iaiss san salen t/a oi wesielete ws caine nine vilersitae oie Ruth Raymond 
FLAY EY aeasotons’ o(atein'nie'al diate vistess [ein pie a he'ahisieraouinomn tale vonte Eddie Dowling, Jr. 
Kenneth Dennison ........+. .... Alexander Gray 
Peggy Van De Leur Phyllis Cleveland 
Ballys Sunith. aeiter sewiteee « viva sienieteery eee ... Andrew Tombes 
BOMMIG REEVES. mieic isis clei. o(c)sinieio aici cioiaieiatetetalerety( a vietiaieletale/stetel Emma Haig 
Higtellectaaerers oisisloscieveiste cutacieisisininiorsielelstelsiaeeei isin hel ate Charlotte Esmone 
| Bt SCO AGO DOO CE DO CMOD CHORD en TACT bt COCBTCMEROCAC Nita Jacques 
EVCatherd fayeicisletarsisonierte de dele stelgeterctestectearaes BPEUBCOEO Marion Mueller 
POOLE Maseccintaissiciale cistelnicinictealstnlnclatocteeiners ontiteiorieteie stare rele Dolla Harkins 
Eidif bs is cise: ojsaisyeissstestanietererecisleinveieeratetaciotetettemtee ae acs Vivian Glenn 
ee OBC CODOU DOGS DHADUG ODOORONTOOBOGSO0 Mary Jane, Dotty Wilson 
Mra ;Pennyfeatherters cece se acts eles strectater ariete ce atetehe Florence Auer 
Monty Sipkin. acnoue's ass ovesieinteccieenerecacirantdeiiiente cts Lou Holtz 
VanesWallace’ coneccccccsusccder sneer menor Esther Howard 
Mires, W.alace wcrc. curse caine steiesistcicietco eactorinine or te an Maud Andrew 
George, B. Wallace (ac cave sis ois scalsjcstenee ov.rnis's ois votes Robert C. Ryles 
Monaiewrs Cerise - cits cican gecesi terre steels es teen Eugene Redding 
Gashiere iii cisinsiesis ceteris seisiaisisicis cies mccain tine stone Cesil Bruner 
Waiters ...... a. acehoy ais oei ep ale ore elie eivlele, ialatarete wee ore Dees Covan and Ruffin 
Doorman does ccsmsiesiiciseiisctleesisstom neers Morton McConnachie 


Specialty Dancers—Vivian Glenn, Mary Jane, Dottie Wilson and 
Messrs. Covan and Ruffin. 

Debutantes and Shop Girls—Sofia Howard, Mildred Brown, Maxine 
Marshall, Blossom Vreeland, Penelope Rowland, Gay Worrell, 
Jane Brew, Portland Hoffa, Betty Whitney, Margaret Lee, Ruth 
Mosley, Betty Waxton, Trudy Lake, Polly Luce, Virginia McCune, 
Betty Wright and Edna Locke. 

Escorts—Frank Cullen, Richard Oakley, Robert Gebhardt, Robert 
comers Kenneth Smith, George Hughes, Daniel Oltash and Willie 

oler, 


Act I.—The Three Arts’ Ball, Sutton Hall, New York City. Act 
IIl.—The Balsams, Viewport, N. H. 


Kenneth Dennison, meeting Peggy Van De Leur at 
a masked ball, admits his passion on the spot and in 
song. “ Tell me more, tell me more, tell me more,” sings 


Peggy. And Kenneth does. 


i 
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A musical comedy in two acts; music and lyrics by 
William B. Friedlander and Con Conrad; book by 
William B. Friedlander and Isabel Leighton; based on a 
farce by E. Nyitray and H. H. Winslow. Produced by 
L. Lawrence Weber at the Longacre Theatre, New York, 
APU Lo; CLO, 


Cast of characters — 


UGES? BpAcd Ato cddcondoscdadospoodadne cudseuneenouanont Allen Kearns 
IONS Eicaus scgtwcate ote ei tece tee stots cin] eceaarca'g axa. ate fire stein malvlete tatty Nellie Breen 
PUG SOMIGES: Mees cists ebb sss aise, dain @ sletSicimutera cate Madeleine Fairbanks 
Patricks OUBclenmerrs eiteyacsnsreerersveresjereerslsiele «errs lees eieeteocieteis Jere Delaney 
WG ymannt Wieb Sten oyeiars ais osstoretes sie o-<s0) scates ace, ersveeess cusnetehsvs afstatevere a¥e John Boles 
SUSE SOC  ecoiece oars nip mp1 oo ho Res ora ncaa auaeloitione Nie Frank Kingdon 
BRGY AB Ademnins Ud ETUC ane Anon GA ASE De TRO EaD shod Margaret Irving 
Many po kinttersrrct cise ciicin ela ccs siesacictermiererclercrapetre Winnie Baldwin 
RREISeSS KI OK ee cielacsiaisia ee stots ss mic sien caps e's a ieiaaie ts es ates Louis Simon 
Grandpa Sokinmor! ie ah iacatac a Wiese: wisine ce onidieenttrnwieanliee Sam Hearn 
Hollamye SHEPATG) Gists:oers seth 2 isisisis eli wicis\ctole sleleaieielelcts G. Davison Clark 
DAMEV ANIC CIE. eiclaicioreisistalcieje (se sisia-eroleie\oleve\s 6ie o\eleis otejatsls is e\wialeefolore cistern e Monya 


The Guests—Joyce Booth, Shirley Dahl, Sally Doran, Florence 
Forman, Mary Grace, Madelyn Killeen, Virginia Marchant, 
Frances Marchant, Elizabeth Mears, Louise Mele, Blanche O’Dona- 
hoe, Anita Pam, Dorothy Roy, Cecelia Romeo, Clara Stone, 
Joan Carter-Waddell. 

Act I—At the Somers Estate, Act II.—Jerry’s Apartment. 

Staged by William B. Friedlander, 


Chris Skinner is in bad with Uncle because he (Chris) 
married Mary. He is likely to be cut out of Uncle’s will. 
Hearing Uncle is coming to town, Chris and Mary agree 
to frame evidence for a divorce, using Uncle as a witness. 
Then, after Chris is back in the will, they expect to 
remarry in Paris and spend the money. The Skinners’ 
friend, Jerry, agrees to act as co-respondent for a price, 
allowing himself to be caught in a compromising posi- 
tion with Mary. Everything works until Mary drinks 
too much and then everything goes wrong. A free 
adaptation of a farce called “ What’s Your Wife Doing?” 
written by Herbert Hall Winslow and Emil Nyitray and 
produced in October, 1923. 
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AREN’T WE ALL 


A return engagement of Cyril Maude in the comedy by 
Frederick Lonsdale. Produced by Charles Dillingham 
at the Globe Theatre, New York, April 13, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Robertaeyo, ete s:savv- tte biaic oaicsaisterele’ajaitiolele Nrocietaleta-alsieie'vye F. Gatenby Bell 
Hon. Willic: Tathattr. fice eccsiecvcccscsssccascsonssnee Hugh Huntley 
Lady Frinton. <icivcc cveeescss svicwnsbetscle vite ve siceia Cynthia Brooke 
Anna Walle” osiiivtcacsiewpursnee i wvieesuy evict asaree® Olive Reeves-Smith 
Martin Steele: nina cs cctesislsis’s olsieisire alee ol slejaisiesisisisieiare Timothy Huntley 
Bitty Leake: eiiaaicis scales’ vsicivoviciviaiececicilsisisicsisieieie sieieicisie Isabel Lamon 
Lord’ Grenham: “osssacvisttsoverceawdccensapenadevacehs = Cyril Maude 
Margot Tatham .....ccccccccccccccsccccccccsccsescercces Alma Tell 
ERGinss Mirae) LYMEON: Ue igtesisic'ors vin.alcla’s|olalereinte’e cteiei® vs Marguerite St. John 
Rey. Ermcet LYRCOn Was sp osisc co vic as viecidslcaneenees sie tie Harry Ashford 
John Witloeks.0 cs arvaucetess winx vejsict ate slatvelniseveinsie Geoffrey Millar 


Act I—A Room in the Hon. Willie Tatham’s House in Mayfair. 
Acts II and III.—A Room in Lord Grenham’s House in the Country. 
A two weeks’ revival of the previous season’s success. 
Reported as Cyril Maude’s farewell to Broadway, but 
later denied. 


TAPES 


A play in three acts by Franz Adam Beyerlein. Pro- 
duced by the Messrs. Shubert at the Broadhurst Theatre, 
New York, April 14, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Sergeant Volkhardt 


Lionel Barrymore 
Capt. von Bannewitz 


Edwin Maxwell 


Lieut; yon Lanflent 7% oc.ccecsctenletececedelecien fesse McKay Morris 
CorporaluHelbigats decctisiasicecnisicitsise a cassia sane ae Ullrich Haupt 
Corporal (Qucics) sic. jecitecsisine sem even cliecte emeiocetis Egon Brecher 
Private: Michalek) i sieriaewicticigcs oe ele sja'sevlals's te to aisielvciete Milton Stiefel 
Lieut. von» Howen! «sci. ea ov vc cpvaiceeice ve veviie ss Frederick Macklyn 
MajorsPacchkeycas-celesteicteine teat ncleneaas Thurlow Bergen 
Capt. Lehdenburg onc. sep moaciecscltoteteisiienelere te Herbert Standing 
A’ Doctor Wicca sa womanctets ooeteteresidere claclsttce seaiatts erat Robert Thorne 
Lieut, \Hagemeister’) cs narscraiow ores oie com eerie s sate aee Lauman Davis 
An! Orderly 2s.csicevicsse cacaelesn te snouts cieccrsu eelere George Gilday 
A TSecretary mo sacsiciciee > ciaebies teins camtehreeion ieee ete Sydney Smith 
Klarchen! Volkhiardt, sic.c0 6 oscie teeacerebe sek eoeeee Irene Fenwick 


Acts I and III.—Troop Headquarters and Lieut. von Lauffen’s 
Quarters. Act 1Il.—Squadron Room. Staged by Lawrence Marston. 


Klarchen, the pretty daughter of Sergeant Volkhardt, 
is in love with the high-born Lieutenant von Lauffen. 
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Frequently at night she visits him in his quarters after 
taps. Corporal Helbig, to whom she formerly had 
pledged herself, returns to suggest that they proceed with 
the wedding. He suspects Von Lauffen, forces his way 
into his quarters, finds Klarchen, and is arrested for a 
technical assault upon his superior officer. At the court 
martial everybody lies to save Klarchen, but the truth 
comes out. Old Volkhardt fires at Von Lauffen and 
kills Klarchen. “ Taps” was first played in America in 
1904 by Herbert Kelcey, Effie Shannon and Robert 


Loraine. 


THE SAPPHIRE RING 
A play by Laszlo Lakatos, adapted by Isabel Leighton. 
Produced by George Choos at the Selwyn Theatre, New 
York, April 15, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


OST SE Ss GSS Sd ae SRS ei aeanOnocr cen aicsnisnonrarr Elizabeth Holman 
AROSSEL AM cole airierete br ielaveleictoisiate lois.’ oioisieislalviele\sislsleieietelavelererets oie Milano Tilden 
IRS IBEA Mtarele ets elniclale oiaialeve ele sie «:sielslo\sve)siefecesicielals(eisinierereisisce Helen Gahagan 
IKALOLY aircteslclccnmivaiets lo bieeleiafeisizsraleioale elalelawelsieclsleisie.s of Frank Conroy 
Dre Erno Nemeth “svissces casts scvcsecvwaes cry es Kenneth MacKenna 
ey OSHIP RICO.) COCOLICC ITO eee oar Mildred Florence 
SAPO ac ies clair sip eliaeisin's w dis stew 'g.aisinelvisies siesin amsles's Marcel Rousseau 


The Action of the Play Takes Place in Budapest and Consumes 
Some Three Hours on a Cold December Evening. Staged by Lester 
Lonergan. 


When they were married, Karoly had given Krista a 
sapphire ring with a legend attached. As long as the 
ring remained in her possession, the legend ran, she 
would remain true to her husband and would be found 
out if she tried to cheat. One day Krista’s maid bor- 
rowed the ring unknown to Krista, and that very day 
Krista, flattered by the attentions of a young doctor, vis- 
ited him in his rooms, changed to a charming Japanese 
bathrobe and let down her hair. A disturbance in which 
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a former mistress of the doctor’s figured sent Krista 
home, however, before the doctor returned and she 
tells the whole adventure to Karoly. He believes and he 
doesn’t believe. But when they go to look for the sap- 
phire ring they find it there. So she must have told the 
truth. 


O, NIGHTINGALE 
A comedy in three acts by Sophie Treadwell. Pro- 
duced by Sophie Treadwell at the Forty-ninth Street 
Theatre, New York, April 15, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Richard Warrington 2 seca asd else's sivleleloh ofa xia aea's sais sie Lyonel Watts 
Mime. iVerarlstominas esis cleretine sist olslolelale’sieceiaelersictsls ole Constance Eliot 
Dot Nortouty.:. nis cis stee a xstoisae ate cee anatase cients Suzanne Willa 
Appolonia Lice i sjieerniaitersi cere inns sio/eisiolaielaereiisttoree Martha-Bryan Allen 
Let Marquis de: Severe) jerjstisetersisiaerearais slatoleistacato) fretiers Ernest Lawford 
RW BIL OE m civiese’cloieiciele Oicielnipiaipinin aiarmise e1aieieioa/staaiaraiel ste avin Marcel Lemans 
Lawrence’ Gormont: 6 ciple sis oie xe sis sisiele sle'tia’e/s «/sials'e\s's Fred Irving Lewis 
Flora: Sts. Joba wissisis sie ainepiotcianis ciatstelele Welsvaterin tiatvielatels siete Harda Daube 


Acts I, II and III.—In Richard Warrington’s Studio in New York. 
Staged by John Kirkpatrick. 


Appolonia Lee from Kansas is in New York deter- 
mined to go on the stage. Down to her last cent and still 
without a job she listens to the advice of a fellow suf- 
ferer, Dot Norton of the chorus. The only thing that 
can help a girl in New York, Dot argues, is a man’s 
influence. So Appolonia goes in search of a man. She 
finds one in the person of the titled but unhappily mar- 
ried Le Marquis de Severac and frankly asks his help. 
Charmed by her innocence, and also the curve of her 
neck, he agrees to help. He organizes a dinner party 
and invites a vulgar producer of plays and his large, 
blond wife. Appolonia is disillusioned and later saved 
by Richard Warrington, an honest young sculptor. 
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THRILLS 


A drama in three acts by William Francis Dugan. 
Produced by Dugan Producing Corporation, at the 
Comedy Theatre, New York, April 16, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


OZOLIA TSCHBONI Ts mainare’s ¢ pice nse eines siesta ne tater Elisabeth Risdon 
PLOTACSY DERSOM Pi pis csina sia seis bh ticce csc nth seco Mee ome W. L. Thorne 
Hilizabeth! Braham artemis cise ccceicivoieletleceasteer ete oe Alice Fleming 
Dever Brat arate ele sie pia /s(c1s.os elereleve)siere cfs a'e'0) Syaaeeeeie tree John M. Sullivan 
PEMA AIA MY LTB mei es raeis tein sa esas e claib ae a viv ws treme e Kia ota Ramsey Wallace 
VaMOMOLA: Gr scielelcteitinres ns croicisinneie visivicitiereisinicieieinis emer ote Yamamota 
EV Oy AU GON We ors eisiete aiclaie ieee sins siciee/ sists les scinie erarae aici einersine Helen Carew 
Bred die ws sareletetele:« leiacitie's c's biswleciciele Sele cee consi ene eels re By Himself 


Act I.—The Living Room of Horace Benson’s Apartment. Acts 
II and III.—Armand Valry’s Studio. Staged by Henry Herbert. 


Mozella Benson, growing to loathe Horace, her neg- 
lectful husband, listens to Armand Valry, a successful 
novelist and a specialist in cheering unhappy women. 
Visiting Armand in his rich, red apartment, Mozella 
is thrilled by the adventure, but wants to turn right 
around and go home. Armand holds her against her 
will. An hour later, when Horace breaks in to demand 
his wife, Armand assures him that Mozella, rarest of 
women, has stood the test of fire and done no wrong. 
Horace has his doubts, however, and a year later the 
Bensons are divorced and Mozella marries her novelist. 


ALOMA OF THE SOUTH SEAS 


A drama in three acts by John B. Hymer and LeRoy 
Clemens. Produced by Carl Reed at the Lyric Theatre, 
New York, April 20, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Mrs. Ridgley ...cesseecscecssscevccserttrcerseseees Marion Barney 
Reginald Ridgley ......sssseccececcecccrccesssscesces Denis Gurney 
ADAYA ANTE a rel las ee le tis Glee biersinww wisia visleiclelews sieieiya'als.svelets Penelope Hubbard 
ELS ra ea tercte 22 cic fess sinteaiaisssie)e\oss/6\ ois) e(a\eveialaje.sieipiaiblaieisiej<iaioi7 Priscilla Knowles 


PLOMAG visislecle vivivinie s ne.«)orerale viv .sleisiu nin einiae sinicinegisledie Vivienne Osborne 
Sumner Ridgley .....ceceeeee neces cere eeeeeseeecee Arthur Barry 
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Andy Taylor oecccccie rectisciesivis sic ansie’s visiealesitys «ata eleie Ben Johnson 
SEG HOLEY 2h va eeieraie sale atmiajemare oe wreie e)>\oerncaveralc elt fore te eversielvensale Walter Glass 
sRod" Malloy crescocVnvs d¥etsirecer ene waesstentey Arthur R, Vinton 
Naitand: ited es <ticcen nertatee pee hraieio s aetanmpveeriraniais’s oite George Gaul 
Boand: sire asasaisie sta pees ene CUS aie ninleia Nl alat Riste eis ies alt William Gargan 
EPO gl sires ieleleiets late leyotateyole?ats)elesevelsiais lel clelavelelejetere’ state sista sie raresainte Al. Roberts 
Bobi Hold entices siecle sims caicin niviele sieleloin taint! siateisynioiai=s\eiaie Frank Thomas 
Sylvia. Templeton corre s:0s cveuias cle nilislaisgsiveacsic'e Anne Morrison 
Vani Templeton: ® crs cisiereieisia's(ateaie sii ammin ole oii ols sisioteiee.oreis.e Richard Gordon 
Ditnamia. fe cieisis ale elehiere cta.ce/nia.o\e's 4 sisloiaierszeis crotatoten evaieeres Andrea McKinnon 


WMOMtAY sds ccseniiee as exp asec Paane vestaine ce hvceniy Lola De Rome 
Unola . Dorotha Denise 
Nahoma Korola Alleneve 


Act I.—Exterior of the “‘Blue Pearl.” Acts It and {II.—Interior 
of Bob Holden’s Hut. Staged by A. H. Van Buren, 


Aloma, the pride of the island, is enamored of Bob 
Holden, a young American who is drinking himself to 
death in the South Seas. She goes to keep house for Bob, 
but is warned if she ever makes love to him her native 
lover, Nuitane, will kill them both. Aloma does what 
she can to put Nuitane to the test, but Bob quits drink- 
ing and withstands her temptation, partly because his 
old sweetheart is widowed about this time and he is able 
to return to the States with her. 


THREE DOORS 
A play in three acts by Edward Rose and F. S. Merlin. 
Produced by Albert Von Tilzer at Lenox Little Theatre, 
New York, April 23, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Arthur: Drakesx, c..cscsnicet enon cevicdeuescneniaceescicat Edwin Varney 
DIALECT Y? cieissinis ciel dias alviela:visiaisnsrslavese cielereisisiareisiaicteys elcisistscel wate J. R. O'Neil 
Abe Bintree te ctacsmcicicine ciceeietere erie sloteieieelentereinrcis siete dieters Pacie Ripple 
Myxtlon Waste gm iets eieeleielelclers einicretenrstotetes otetrplsterts ie state Ruth MacMullen 
Mary Delmaine ~.vonk.ccene ccesh an toeteneer ete eens E. Stoddard Taylor 
John’ Brewster. .v..:i0 dese ssue aoc donee a seers 6 Harold Moulton 
Maizie: Buclew er.scaristeciets cisisiatcisieisteie eieieloem eich icici taints Betty McLean 
Ethel Doane (ees see sis doe nels slsloiooeeeaien cements ee Ella Landré 
JonathansBoldi@sinc anouaan ccna meses caieerenianicn ieetieteee Roy Bucklee 
Stephen Waitewell) lecicee ceeenesereee a ctiele een elewseeie Joe Lanigan 
Ike Concavey encccosesswlnstcee tee neeiante eee Johnny Cantwell 
Lam (Casey wcv'ce ns novssvdtnek cule ee eee teen John Rowan 
Maggies) (as ac. ccorsts siv'c concen oealnidstdte deena ee ak Lillian Wilck 
Leura vLeey sicccsmemtecdecee cess eeaccecs sistas iasie Winifred Salisbury 
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Euhelb evty Hay siear cere serie saiciarorecviniclesieia sttiaserom oie wenevaniers J. R. O’Neil 
ME Lanta UE elelsie siole slo Misiv's ciatale orsinra cinise ater or ceuhe aera ree Betty McLean 
Raymond teen eee e tenet ee eee tenet eee en cere etnees John O. Hewitt 
Cario IM EUGS a adoro oc aro DOOR SL Ga00D onoodoonseteoon Lillian Wilck 
Shivers Sia\s byaisivtofase eleisth/aja'vie'n's'a e/eldie/ole's tnilsl meres miats mere ocls 6 Joe Lanigan 
Shemita Manton wmusccecurcoe sae estetine neinceeor nen ote John Rowan 


Scenes include Miss Delmaine’s Dressing Room at the Gotham 
Theater, the Stage, the Curtain, and a Room in the Hollow House. 
Staged by F. S. Merlin. 


A form of revue made up of sketches, burlesque mys- 
tery playlets, etc. 


THE POOR NUT 
A comedy in three acts by J. C. Nugent and Elliott 
Nugent. Produced by Patterson McNutt at the Henry 
Miller Theatre, New York, April 27, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


eaColowelamomialllstayerererefalelereraraoreiv oreistele(ninietnivisra(eauatojsietels/6 Joseph Dailey 
BEAYCrs@ sid Ae yosiatard nic cs's/s\nie'spu'a 4.6/0 010'eie 0inels ona wtalnin we oralele Norma Lee 
John Miller ... Elliott Nugent 
Stilia. Winters, fisss ses screasn el . Florence Shirley 
PA DIKG ae ELOY bumicrers clevcleralevaiele/alein cielo a © ais lee ralolaveretaticvetestisieiyiale Grant Mills 
CHibiy”’ Gialln, .asodccandbanaocodoocd odudeous0 FOnRaaOLS Beach Cooke 
MVLAL DIOL WEL Liam atatsiascl s\cieinials olelsieie/s/sie1s slp elolatales's)eicie'ain'ele Percy Helton 
GoachWJacksGmis sictnstcleiviccis riers els arate atetelefersiarstaicfetersietsits John Webster 
BWalle Pierce. fascic sccscescvncane pea arersiare etoteeetniatela is Cornelius Keefe 
Professor Deming .....0ccccccccccesesesccvcssccnces Wright Kramer 
DOG  SPULNEV imine sae’ vic scenes so elon tba oe cien/ala ene Thomas Shearer 
DROP POM MIR oc st gaa cine aicinin/o/n0 4's /h.e hla ereyslelalaseve's ara nese Joseph Mitchell 
IW RSCORGIE VOTICIANS Cecile c isa. giv-aers Sc ce sic.e/ceiviay ese ers Joseph Loudon 
POSES citiacivic's's wisi visiais ¢ dese 0in.=!4'~ o disteis'sselcie’ saniciacciaine Margaret Fitch 
BSG ie sialiie.c Ware o sivinin:agis o v\s\sinislelels elves cise isiste cirierS x mnis}eieia.s Jean Mann 


Wisconsin—Gavin O’Rourke, Frank Subers, Hamilton Ward. 
Ohio State—Roger Briner, Lester Nielsen. 

Act I.--The University Book Store. Act IJ.—The Trainer’s Tent, 
Athletic Field, Official Boxes, Corner of the Stadium. Act III.— 
Living Room ‘‘Psi Sigma’? House. Staged by Howard Lindsay. 


John Miller is a shy freshman at Ohio State Univer- 
sity. Girls give him goose flesh. Roistering fraternity 
men make him sick with envy. He would like to run on 
the track team, but is scared out. He thinks he is in 
love with Margerie Blake, but he fears he may be keep- 
ing her from liking some worthier mate. Then Julia 
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Winters comes to Ohio State with the Wisconsin State 
team for the annual meet. Julia has been taking her 
psychology seriously. She knows Freud well, if not 
personally. She gets after John’s inferiority complex. 
Next day she has him winning the relay race and saving 
his college. And the day after he proposes to Margerie 
and decides to be a botany professor, even if it doesn’t 
pay much, 


ROSMERSHOLM 
A play in four acts by Henrik Ibsen, translated by 
Charles Archer. Produced by The Stagers at the Fifty- 
second Street Theatre, New York, May 5, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Rebectat Veet os sasiee cicits.e piavevreo geiseeis e100, sies'3/ ere Margaret Wycherly 
Madam. Flelscth. <sccacsess cecdsiasmupesiade cde natete Josephine Hull 
Doctor: Kroll? vovauivccse u sintes cae etale rercteniem derseiseis ey dies: Carl Anthony 
Johannes Rosier sis aveeecns come ee tase seas re he Warren William 
Ulric Brendel! Vasc wtancisiehalsterdeleieivelddaicera sists velo J. M. Kerrigan 
Peter Mortensgard = y..0s01ospn es tiisesurmeres cle stein Arthur Hughes 


The evo Takes Place at Rosmersholm, an Old Family Seat 
Near a Small Coast Town in the West of Norway, 1886. 


The first revival of the Ibsen classic since Mrs. Fiske 
played it in 1907-08. In the Fiske company Bruce 
McRae was the Rosmer, George Arliss the Ulric Brendel, 
Fuller Mellish the Rector Kroll and Albert Bruning the 


Mortensgard. 
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LITTLE THEATRE TOURNAMENT 


Conducted by Walter Hartwig, in codperation with 
The Manhattan Little Theatre Club, Inc:, for the David 
Belasco Trophy, at Wallack’s Theatre, New York, the 
week of May 4, 1925. 


Monpay Eveninc, May 4 


Our Lady of Mercy Players of Fordham, N. Y., in 
“T Did But Jest,” by Godfrey Schmidt. 


The cast — 
HUTOIEO Wp eretelalers sisielarp Oiaielaieivia/sivis eiereie’eleisis'cinlsiele nie winieleleiete sid Robert Walsh 
ILANCOIS Mr eraecierrererstersters tic siere'eis, +. ssinialeiere eieiple sis ie™eieisioaleorehets Robert Rose 
Sante Wik) Guiccisartelecci ict sissies cise ele masicierceas act Godfrey Schmidt 
AR MIRTIOU ciiec resins vind cee kcebas selec cause cate cileen Agnes Haugh 


Scene—A Room in a French Chateau, about 1400 A.D. Directed 
by Agnes Haugh. 


The Lighthouse Players of Manhattan in “For Dis- 
tinguished Service,” by Florence Clay Knox. 


The cast — 
ath arine: Sarton Accs sian's/< aia 98 9:6 0100 oie 00 siesisdbees ten Mary Bierman 
Mra. Jim Harding occ cen cssiew ss ccvevevecasvvanses Lillian Hillman 
Marval cistaiere etotvin ot ais eats als ap ciawelois's «sie e wiseiAeleeibiceieessinae Ruth Askenas 


Scene—Katharine Burton’s Apartment. Directed by Rosalie Mathieu. 


The Adelphi College Dramatic Association of Brook- 
lyn in “ Aria Da Capo,” by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 


The cast — 


PZOrrOb  oisteie atoiejeisis| opis silo «\cleis/eleleis s\elsisieieie\0)0\e\* eleisisieieixia(® Alma Rochford 
Columbisew aie ctiee eile aes fee aieleisieicla visi slslcieis wisislee.« Isabelle Brown 
GOW EUS ieee oleic cies; 2ie.+ «0 uisieiole\sisiere (elsteie' ofeioieis)sisiainic\<(sinleieiaje Edna Levy 
Thyrsis .... * . Gertrude Simon 


Corydon ... Wilma Libman 
Scene—Anywhere. Time—Any time. Directed by George Henry 
Trader. 
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TurespAY Eventnc, May 5 


The Fireside Players of White Plains, N. Y., in “ Re- 
prisal,” by Raymond Fuller. 


The cast — 
Seutr yi eegitta aang epip wists oa) vie wie atn ee Via alana lepinin imtalala Kafe Joseph Brown 
Liewt:, Heathoxweee iver clcs seta nesn wiassiegaisiestncivia ins Stuart Snelling 
EAOUt HOLE caters sre wipsineislents Ma uicelaniaeaGratal asteere Arthur Clark 
Seargemt: lay citsv.v estas cincedis siawaeiepofeieln culalaie (Dw ieatels viata Adriel Harris 
Lieut. Crocker aie . William B. Mercer 
An Orderly ... niateteteldisheletstereteremerarctereteys ¢ Hewlett Duryea 
(EOS ETE cocaine 99a oD do PAneAnCocodroncuade oobapa Frank Bache 
Another Px1vaten cmstetaisielsisinie cipiscaio[s elelev esate terete Herbert Kohlberg 
Major Walesits.Ssi036 dv.tv css eciatouplerine ornate Ambrose McCabe 


Scene—A near-front British Aviator’s Sleeping Shack at 3 a.m. 
Directed by Natalie Harris and Warren Ives. 


The Talisman Troupe of Brooklyn, N. Y., in 
“Marsyas, The Faun,” a drama based on the Greek 
myth of the hapless faun who aspired to be a god, by 
Jane Kerley; music by Eleanor Marum. 


The cast — 
Marsyasnthe Baum. csissisiccisieiserizieinie elotalniaretaisinieleleieialeis James Watson 
Athene, Goddess of Wisdom and War. a reisteietnccicislelsisistelsiaievsie Beth Mutke 
A IN Yan DIN Tinie sie ewistetie cain heasie alaiere mite ... Estelle Burman 
Apollo, God of Music and Light ...........+se+eeue Gene Kerrigan 
Phe: Museros Mupic ia seccyelers olclsroreiclniaisialefeisielatersinrainrs Norma Byrd Watson 


Nymphs—Mabel Arps, Celia Cohn, Martha Gale, Fanny Kozin, 
Mary MacInroy, Agnes MacInroy, Mildred Morgan, Pauline Soskin, 
Ruth Sussman, Alice Watson. 


Gnomeés o/.0 je caks Richard Lindblom, Martin Greenberg, John Saltar 
Hares. ceneciseteiscise ceieetes cease Phoebe Wolf, Gertrude Kreiswirth 

Scene—A Dense Forest. Time—Very long ago. Directed by Jane 
Kerley. 


The Garden Players of Forest Hills, L. I., in “The 
Left Fork,” by Charles Eugene Powers. 


The cast — 
Joseph Martin, a settler on a timber claim ........... Crispia Bebb 
Mary; (Martin, "his: wife. © s/te\cts cicteleloleleretehaciotcteeeictetote Bertha Mandel 
Jack Conrad) a. prospector: (nv csscrciocicliseeioe = teleretiers Harold O’Neill 


Scene—A Log Cabin in the Pine Forests of Idaho. Directed by 
Bertha Mandel. 
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The Acquinal Dramatic Society of the Bronx, N. Y., 
in “ The Man Upstairs,” by Augustus Thomas. 


The cast — 
MIPS RUG Res siasleslaie.n'slsieiserele(e lols ec ececene oO veccovesece James F. Clark 
Mrs. Ruggles eleleleeagc-onstelare[arsieiats Elsie G. Rigo 
IMaryitaislelss/e eles Iu rveraioetereoratere stots Margot Seery 
DAT oP Pigb16 estore ie-c -4.els ejs)sjs sieisie- ate stuto nin steele Talereisle/siata nares James Seery 
Mirae bP DISDIOMMTs sels seller) sicieieretelsisnicicversters +seee.. Josephine von Hadeln 


Scene—The Rupeles ‘Apartment. Time—The present. The play 
directed by Pater Daniel J. F. Sullivan. 


WepbnEsDAY Eventnc, May 6 


The Monticello Players of the New York Evening 
High School, in “ The Riding to Lithend,’ by Gordon 
Bottomley. 


The cast — 
PAST a eisiciv.cis BAC OCBOCASOS iiariccele sietaieretetere eerie sieieieteheies Alice Ward 
@yesibh Sangsooodaqoodooco AONORCOOOS eetslereietstsieteie(eleierever ied Anna Dwyer 
OMODY Biers oie ololsialesieteintes eit civisie sin'a'eieiee cinie eieisisisie's' sine’ Kathleen Nichols 
DLOINOVER o'c:ssiniesjeasinise' s,s oscecis'sices BOAO BOOED AO HODED Theresa Sparr 
Rannveig ......... Dele pinta’ sinielsle'vie ais’s wie eth ast ataleletseioietals Eleanor Seibold 
Haligerd Alice Conway 
Gunnar Edwin Behlmer 
Biarty Gertrude Raph 
HS eG Dam SGcbiecork CCIOnO ce ood Mary Spurgeon 
Gute firatitece ciuiocics si clete eintelcis/ciesisiale) sielsietsitieisernteimteisic ereteretnts Gladys Blau 
“Phorbrand=<. sie eles.6e' Rarctonaleic siciecislole cietawtutensieleiere +...» Hugh Murray 
Asbrasad weteicieiciclosinvelewrerstotay Bareliscielctsisiererelsineiaieisiete siete Fred Schmidt 
GUAT! THE WHIGE Uinieee lees sisis oc ssicicls Sancit scleeteviieesic ens Kurt Dornau 
MOOD be See PCISTIAC OSG. TOON DOOM ORO AASB ICG SAORrOO Thomas F. Keenan 


Thorgrim, Aunund, Hroald and other Riders—Solomon Jacobs, Percy 
Tennant, James McLaughlin, Charles Bulzing, Michael Elbert, 
George Blakeley, John Callahan, William Morrison. 
Scene—Gunnar’s Home in Lithend, South Iceland. The Tenth 

Century, A.D. Directed by Conrad V. Norman. 


The Huguenot Players of New Rochelle, N. Y., in 
“The Yellow Triangle,” by George W. Sutton, Jr. 


The cast — 
Henderson, a trader ......++++ BR CIOOGOOO DOM ANTOCAD Charles H. Tebay 
Helen, his wife ...ccccccsccccsenccecccrcscvercsccece Isabel Carson 
Bardow, American consul ....sccccesccsercesssecsceee Paul Twohey 
Captain Durand, Chief of Police .....ssseecseeecaes Noel H. Kilby 
Ali, head house boy ....ccceececcccssesscccsces Herbert A. Weiller 
Alidini Viseram, Arabian ivory merchant ......... Eugene Beaupre 
Mabruki Swahili, servant .....+2 seecseeeeere Walter B. Humphrey 


Scene—Office in Henderson’s Home, Zanzibar, East Africa. Time— 
Late afternoon. Directed by George W. Sutton, Jr, 
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The Little Theatre of Dallas, Texas, in “The No 


Count Boy,” by Paul Green. 


The cast — 
Pheelie, a Young Negro Girl .....cscecceccecevees Geraldine Knight 
Enos, her Lovers. ues 0 cdneectevescianetiecssensesinencs Jack F. Hyman 
Thea Now Gonnt Boy, -<j<cie lactis ba naldeicde(easle asisle cnisiscjertiars Ben Smith 
An Old Negro Woman ...,0.ccvnassoscccvccvscsse Margaret Bentley 


Scene—Eastern North Carolina. “Time—A few years ago. Directed 
by Oliver Hinsdell. 


The Mummers of Larchmont, N. Y., in “ Ropes,” by 


Wilbur Daniel Steele. 
The cast — 


Paul Whalen, keeper of a second-class light ....... Joseph Kirchoff 
Jen Whalen, his wife ...........+. mele/sistelalg divers Mel ac.e Elfrida Watson 
Pauline Whalen, their daughter .......+.-++4+ Maxine Messersmith 
Jim Paine, a district lighthouse inspector ..........+. S. P. Hebard 


Scene—The Keeper’s Living Room in the Lighthouse on Black 
Blow Ledge, a solitary rock off the New England Coast. Time—The 
present. Directed by Murray Phillips. 


TuursDAY Eventnc, May 7 


The Mummers of St. Lawrence University of Canton, 


N. Y., in “ Lima Beans,” by Alfred Kreymborg. 


The cast — 
The Husband!’ } sciscestcceae nce BC aC CRE Philip Gotthold 
The Wife. icicles cases nestor some ecee meetatnerserela ete bareratets Helen Meany 
The” Huckster” c.0<-se ees ace Waran oeaseaiee Cannes ces Donald Evans 


Directed by Edson R. Miles. 


The Cranford Dramatic Club of Cranford, N. J., 


“The Giants’ Stair,” by Wilbur Daniel Steele. 
The cast — 


Mrs. Weatherburn ........s00008 inisleloje nasa MoMNta tvs aia Martha Plumb 
Lil Hor Sister baces vaasse oe auctesue siereaimtetes ieialaietie/s.0,< Maluan Gilpin 
Bane, ithe Sherifiisiesscccoss cane Sela lela ninisis mate aeistite exes Moses Craig 
One-Manvat. the Door). .c1ciaadsetecdsenoscneeas saan Kenneth Jones 


Scene—A Farm at the Upper End of a Valley, ‘The Gients’ Stair,’’ 
which descends from amongst the mountains. The Farmhouse 
Kitchen, Time—A Nevember evening. Directed by Sallie Sheldon. 
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The Kanawha Players of Charleston, West Virginia, in 
“As I Remember You,” by Sada Cowan. 


The cast — 
PROLOGUE 
Memory—A Curse and a=Pleasure <icccsccssost cnewtocsecss A Voice 
IN THE PLAY 
NSIOUTO alae sivasatelsieiste staleie « isina Sicee lee ean Mme TES Helen Kingsted 
The Visitor (A Woman she has tried to forget) Louise Howell Shadle 
TLOMINYtaracoreistate re syareiotoisiciers sivteisstrelatsiets hsteieterereeteen ania F. William Grover 
The Stranger (A Manthe has forgotten)............. James B. Pettit 


A Waiter and an Escort 
Scene—A Moonlit Garden. Directed by L. May Haughweut. 


The Albion College Histrionic Players of Albion, 
Michigan, in “ Ile,” by Eugene O’Neill. 


The cast — 
Benet hes CabireDoyiricisis\sisiesie le sieisnleve sve sielsialsieielettss ersietacie Walter Urch 
Ne Steward 7 pin wsies s\s/he oe uk peaie’e aisaiatels ausincakete NerseReisaniers Phil May 
CAP lain WIOOME Valiels c's) sicicisis a/7o7o o(alelals sins nialaiieletefaleleaice eters Emerson Lull 
Slocum yp SOCOnMeMates. ientc.ataie oivtalere. orice oisie:cieleteets aa . Edward Brigham 
Mas CORO.) win sale cin 6, ciece'yb ais lo-e volar she 6 orale nivie wih/aleeinrs Helen Tench 
Jae, Che Tiarpoomer: 2.5 sss caplssisiaseltinn ea s:asiaisreekias acs Dallas Harger 


Scene—Captain Keeney’s Cabin on board the steam whaling ship 
Atlantic Queen. Time—The afternoon of a day in the year 1895, 
Directed by Florence Swisher. 


Fripay Eveninc, May 8 


The Studio Theatre, Inc., of Manhattan, in “ Gloria 
Mundi,” by Patricia Brown. 


The cast — 
Miss Jebb . Grania Knott 
Mrs. Farnsworth ......- aieiste oie oso saieies« «+.» Hortense Boyce Mackay 
Virginia Blake ......cscccvccnvccccsccsercccveccssces Evelyn Bareid 
Miss Dunn ........ Previeeio isis cisisiesiais doronancto 608 ... Suzanne Colby 
ah TSVOY Cin aissoln/elaisie sisieje oisisis'\eiaies vie \olvisinie bie sjeinie Anance Albert Sterner 
ey GCOLEW OS litmesres sicicisin celececece ceinis(eleieeinaeiveciciane Samuel A. Eliot, Jr. 


Perks Reception Room. Directed by Ethel B. Henin. 


The Players Club of Columbus, Ohio, in “ Friends 
Invited,” by Roe Lee Jackson. 


The cast — 
Mr. P. W. O’Kane, an undertaker ...cceeeeeeeereeee Barron Callen 
Mrs. Phosey Doggit, a critical neighbor ......... Elsie Coates Kittle 
Mrs. Mazie Pettit, an observing neighbor ...... Agnes Jeffrey Shedd 
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Mrs. Nell Fullweider, another neighbor ......... Harriet Baker Hall 
Rey. Wellington Campbell .....-esceeseeeees Hayward M. Anderson 

Scene—Living Room in the home of the late Philip Anderson in 
a mid-western town. Time—A summer afternoon between two and 
three o’clock. Directed by Ray Lee Jackson, 


The Penn State Players of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Penn., in “ Night,” a poetic fantasy 
by James Oppenheim. 


The cast — 
THOUPTICSE® « cisisicrels axe vistocineceiaatisth sans onndycAnoonud N. D. Zimmerman 
PHEUE OCG ca ciisias csiscanalcain clalelsiiet et oooAvada soc cdnac A. A. McCurdy 
The Scientist c..cnccssss ciacecngsses pnieterelaisiateidisiet sists F. S. Neusbaum 
The Wiornayt Greve cise nic'sieie(enoivveiaelnis miiveveisisyeisieieie.s ayeletere Dorothy Musser 
PLOT ILAND tree ninere ofaln vial cvers sislers!staleinin/e eis elafslatetalsie/eretelitels'elevels R. W. Tyson 


Scene—A Hill-top at Night. Directed by Arthur C. Cloetingh. 


The Kittredge Players of Manhattan in “The Brace- 
let,” by Alfred Sutro. 


The cast — 
Williams, a footman ........ nisiateve s elelotetala siersisversigie Thomas E. Leahy 
Smiltherssca maid were acta crenisiceisisitiaeite mivietavevaNcloiatelerss stetetsiere Evelyn Casey 
Martin, the butler ..... Mateos etaiain eles J. Fabian Joyce 
Harvey Western ... 480 Hamilton S. Phillips 
Mra, Western | .seicveclsnic'e sole sisi sietave sini sie sie cl siers Mabel E. Burke 
His Honor, Judge Banket .........+. moeniieite Fred C. Batchellor 
Mra Banket i seiselccctete aloia aisiotete clarstoloteiatettere cieiecietatcteie . Anna M. Stein 


Migs: Farren' iaicsscisese cece see siee.e noleisteteiate acete widtetatals sets Gene Magnus 
Scene—The Dining Room in the Home of the Westerns. Time— 
The present. Directed by Arthur Fitzgerald. 


In the award of prizes, the Studio Theatre of Manhat- 
tan was given $200 for “ Gloria Mundi,” as the best un- 
published play, and the Huguenot Players of New 
Rochelle, N. Y., $100 for “The Yellow Triangle,” as 
the second best unpublished play. The Kittredge 
Players of Manhattan and the Little Theatre of Dallas 
also won cash prizes of $100 each, and the Dallas 
Players, for the second time in two years, carried home 
the David Belasco trophy, the supreme prize of the 
tournament. 
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THE GORILLA 


A play in three acts by Ralph Spence. Produced by 
Donald Gallaher at the Selwyn Theatre, New York, 
April 28, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


NEM eTBOM EOIN alaislale slofi¥e otis sists latele'vivielsisiercie aietete siete eteets Stephen Maley 
CGyssnSteviens Micretcysiiswvslstelclerorc'sileinle'checleriaiers aetioe Frederick Truesdell 
BAEC CH SLeV ena wiemaisiestet isl riciclee’s thse « catia asreteiok ule acre Betty Weston 
LED UE NLBESUCTE gistr.cceis isis so sini-oSlaininin vive ie chee picts sis wes Robert Strange 
isrop Mina icra reermreysiotere.s eieiaieyovelsieie|sye\eleleletsioteisie pietesioiee'e Clifford Dempsey 
Mrs Garrityardunis cise waits eleicocisiscicese sevice tine Frank McCormack 
Simm Ong we rrtetnicelelleciasleryelcieivie’ele a clecleresieleo erate ae sere Frank Beaston 


Harry Southard 


A Sailor .. Joseph Guthrie 
BOOiiesercnere Harry A. Ward 
Dr. Wilner George Spelvin 


Acts I, If and III.—Home of Cyrus Stevens, Long Island. Staged 
by Walter F. Scott. 


Arthur Marsden is a dramatist specializing in mys- 
tery plays. His sweetheart, Alice Stevens, living with 
her father in a funny old house, thinks Mr. Stevens 
might back the play if he were to become interested in 
it. Arthur reads the play to him, and, as he reads, many 
weird things happen. The Gorilla of the title is both 
the criminal hero of the play and a real ape escaped 
from the zoo. The spirit is one of burlesque. Most of 
the fun is furnished by a pair of hick detectives, Mulli- 
gan and Garrity. 


FLESH 
A comedy drama in four acts by A. J. Lamb. Pro- 
duced by The United Arcades, Inc., at the Princess 
Theatre, New York, May 7, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


IPSrCyimeciisee cieleeie sia vieis «sir. v1816'5]s10) 41 eiolsieree\vicieigioies sitios Donald Leonard 
Fanny Batcher ...... ... Grayce Connell 
Mirge Sink ng jee selcrcieiel seleieie <ssisisseiiele\cele'o etl ... Josephine Williams 

alot ele lavel's lwjareisieleja/srateje)afe/elavctn sialele Edwin Gub’ 


Steve Dowling ...... 
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De; Graham’ ice cs cdeds cecgath en race ceueres as dsaciels George Patton 
Dell Moreland Madeline Davidson 
Fred Carp iwvccse qs William Balfour 
Dy usec ican nccvnes votn vote bs ceetamcte egy own Nh sete Cosette Faustine 
Oficer. Ryan. <cucaieds ps csunetiants(esinsietieaer wate eviaisinnat Henry Kelly 


Scenes include Fanny’s Room, Dell Moreland’s Parlor, the 
Theater, Street Near Dell’s Home, Fred’s Snuggery, a Street. 
Staged by Charles Hanna. 


Dell Moreland, a girl of nice family, is in love with 
and engaged to Fred Carp. Morbidly curious as to his 
past, Dell discovers one of his intimate friends to be 
Fanny Batcher, a girl of the town. Dell bargains with 
Fanny to change rooms with her the night Fred is ex- 
pected to call on Fanny. In Fanny’s bed she is sur- 
prised by Fanny’s lover, Steve Dowling, and later by 
Fred. The men come to blows, Dell escapes and later 
marries Dr. Graham, whose kisses are at least pure. 


THE CRITIC 


A play in three acts by Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
Produced at the Neighborhood Theatre, New York, May 
8, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Mir Dangle we for sristaeiefoiiarsis csatatatslolete eoistanieitereniar seats ce Whitford Kane 
Dire. MIAME. Malden os Stns ies mates eualeambletaaes ohiera ra Dorothy Sands 
NER, ONC RE a sag cases vice sre ae tein eaters ea ate a Charles Warburton 
Mrey Pf 0 oaic aio iossioiete cvelereretsiese oe wieie ereieloreia mart sisteeeeistenee isis Ian Maclaren 
Sérvant, (os. viecscionceepkscscssicome tees se ercsaedas Philip Mann 
Under Prompter oericere cctetictn ie adstelsotoraoiaecteeeiatsias ies Junius Mathews 
SiraChristopher! Hatton, cars aeleleinis vi cteistelsteretstefainy-iaie's Martin Wolfson 
Sir) Walter *Raletghir ssc e sus crolsieclstseisvie retains erator Charles Webster 
Governor sero.cisteceicsissaieiei se visio re lslels ole Pais ipnrete sie ee s\ele'stace Otto Hulicius 
Masterrof the pHorse. sprints aeeaeiasine ss ietoiele clerere Junius Mathews 
Earl: of Neicestery sisccsc ce cenecen atecitnenteciine sero mrrclers Harold Minjer 
Sentinels .se'c cleeie boos cite oreo Wm. Beyer and Geo. Heller 
Tilburina Zc ccess dere smo nto menee alten estate Adele Klaer 
Confidant Phi ache ots asce eee rele Sen eciae ree Dorothy Sands 
Don Ferolo Whiskerandos ....scsesecsecsrscedsvesees Mare Loebell 
Wirst (Cousins in.yc,e neste eee neni tone erm tae Blanche Talmud 
Uncle, ssiw.s con ceye te seit Samet ate ae betaeea te aes George Heller 
Near Relations Anne Schmidt, Paula Trueman 
Constable neue 5 : .. Philip Mann 
JUStIC ey ncnsye Mare Loebell 
Justices Lady | .2;csitss Snspapcateseaeinmneeasceee ss cece Vera Allen 
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Beefeater Geet e ee cee tree ecer ete ecaeterscesececes «» Harold Minjer 
Lord Burleigh William Beyer 
RUSE MNIECOA ME Nae a bins .cin ab vais oole eR WW hone RETO wae Paula Trueman 


Second Niece 
River Thames 


Anne Schmidt 
William Beyer 


Dba mres? ey Baxlesonss, srratareveictaieis, 01 ie 0 /e revelers Anne Schmidt, Paula Trueman 
Spanish Ships” 00: ins ences ccscense nest Otto Hulicius, Marc Loebell 
Brglish: Ships eiystsjonhecteeoiee bie Junins Mathews, Martin Wolfson 
Britannia R vlna’ a/nipiae'w alach, winls win oie. e talelaleieisse 9 aninethacemiat isle siete Adele Klaer 
BiOR h. dessa eewtns .. Dorothy Sands 
WISRIC ONNIN fre tiercreisinieteTclatalere erapinene cle ec ela a sir oeienticeece Harold Minjer 


Rivers—Vera Allen, Otto Hulicius, George Heller, Marc Loebell, 
Philip Mann, Junius Mathews, Blanche Talmud, Charles Webster, 
Martin Wolfson. 

Act I.—Home of Mr. and Mrs. Dangle. Acts II and IIIJ.—Drury 

Lane Theater. Directed by Agnes Mergan and Ian Maclaren. 


A revival of the Sheridan classic pilloring the poseurs 
of the Restoration through the rehearsal of a burlesque 
tragedy. 


THE LOVES OF LULU 


A play in four acts by Frank Wedekind, translated by 
Samuel A. Eliot, Jr. Produced at the Forty-ninth Street 
Theatre, New York, May 11, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Dr. Ludwig Schoen Ullrich Haupt 


John Davidson 


UALY Gites ctw shore ssserste coast sisterain sists aisca' 

DrseGol. M.D; face ces ... J. Seymour Terry 
DOR WAPS oo cleat stain alin alaieis.oin)e isie-gie's vivielola b clelsiew sip sie es Edward Crandall 
ETT COL PIACOTM Ve ord ele ave. cteoierofelare stale a acclslulecereisiateleoveie s\apiareels Paul Doucet 
Bosc hiertc ds ie ates novia sinss'c o visla wis #0 s. 0'n 6 ante ine VON ie a -aepeje.s Leonard Ide 
MOHIG OLE ee rcietaliieisivis sfeisicie'sis\eloisiere elssiaere ecnereieiereioccaitinls Sidney Paxton 
IRGAPICG, Uyieeviec a vaso scdioninieie bith wheivele sls Welle wines Stewart Baird 
isrpemb org tiers sisleteisisicis, o/s 4 o10,0 ajhre's ole ointe|nic's sivivias/e\ejaiateleia Forbes Dawson 
Werdimand a teciactaerc aie ctsre ere ti otires elave Weowwve wrelareyctele Thomas Coffin Cooke 
METAL cd iprate reesVacate cu loretsle orsye'e olale ve aiels sinisie oye cele, Sis ols lelate,stalovels's Margot Kelly 
Countess GeschwitZ ....cccrccccccccecervecevecossncs Clara Mackin 
PL OTTIOLED Witicie crtieiete cietets cis atelt iat oie'eiafelo ciel w cfeislareis(a.siniels Kathlene Niday 

PROLOGUE 

The Author, in Guise of an Animal Trainer ......... Stewart Baird 
Charlie, His Assistant ...0..ccccccsccescecccusccccce Stanley Gotch 


Act I.—The Studio of Schwarz. Act II.—The Parlor of Schwarz. 
Act IIJ.—A Theatrical Dressing Room. Act IV.—The Hall of Dr. 
Schoen’s House. Staged under the direction of Ullrich Haupt. 


Lulu, a cabaret flower girl at the age of twelve, is 
taken up by Dr. Ludwig Schoen and made a member of 
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his household. Through her own instincts and the 
training of the older man she becomes what she describes 
as “a little beast,” despoiling the loves of many men 
and a few women. Her life is trailed by a series of 
tragedies of which she is the inspiration. It is a trans- 
lation of Wedekind’s “ Erdgeist.” 


HIS QUEEN 
A play in four acts by John Hastings Turner. Pro- 
duced by Oliver Morosco at the Hudson Theatre, New 
York, May 11, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


JaAneLROPSr: jersieisieloe cisielacale tie alee oiaieipie yates seieteielleteiete Minnie Dupree 
Ryd SCY | Gaocdoqosose dopodcdoridun soapDndacoNdcodoougCO Margot Lester 
Maria cA vil om jeteic oi) crasrele\olaioperaiais\els/elajelaisieletatolsiaiaelets Francine Larrimore 
James; Gaul aveae civ cence DORs © Mabe tne eae mason ers Charles Brown 
Lene CLA WSO" Nels sis's cle'e selec « wleisin eietaistalsdicislel sieve oie ties aoretere Betty Neye 
DieksiColeby ie cise incie eiacunteatersloveleolovelarasieterclentetets ctere’aletete tala Harold West 
Rev.” Walter Prendergast oc ccs ase vette steis crane sicnec'e Frank Hubert 
ArthrikewRakarpowmlosterste.sie\cis-sjeltis alelsipsieierisisisletete tier store Lumsden Hare 
Countess: Phryne Humaros: s-selels/s(sbieie sc sisieiole sien susie Marion Vantine 
pllial eavmtalercietrclciscielelec sai eiets seit cisielsietsia ceeinrevanicrcies Robert Warwick 
INGO ITAON pie iaicre te cteteiccielemieieisicistetterieleleniemtatstee seteinis state Edward Emery 


A Young Man Francis X. Malloy 

Act I.—Yonkers. Act II.—Zorea, the Capital of Pyrrichos. A 
Room in the Palace. Act III.—The House of Thales. Act IV.— 
In the Palace. Staged by Oliver Morosco. 


Maria Avilon, a manikin in a Yonkers dress shop, bor- 
rows a wedding gown and marries the assistant floor- 
walker, James Gaut. At their wedding breakfast Maria 
is informed that she is really heir to the throne of Per- 
richos, and that the kingdom awaits her. She takes her 
new husband and her guardian aunt and goes to Per- 
richos, where the people receive her grandly. The revo- 
lutionists, however, headed by Thales, want to unseat 
her. She loves Thales and in a fight with the palace 
guards she stops a bullet meant for him and dies sweetly 
at 11 p.m. 
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A melodramatic comedy in four acts, by DeWitt New- 
ing. Produced by Nod Productions, Inc., at Daly’s 


Theatre, New York, May 11, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Peter Quilt’s Office Boy—Peter ......... . Allen York 
Peter Quilt’s Secretary—Sadie ...cccoccecsvssscscccees Alma Blake 


Wan ‘Cortland, Lami 00 cress 0'es.esicse cs sie cow ese ens Cameron Mathews 
Marte) Laialy iy seis sieisisivrns eves ccieinie a ssins/s die vin wivsettinn ve elettce Pat Clary 
Peter Quinn Quilt (25... ecicesces c's ale Sleiaid siivols'a tales tela Stee ¢ Fisk O’Hara 
MisssDitirimplomiits c/s ciciecs( clateicieinele oerolaloleicrartiecetetcicioistate Charlotte Kent 
ia) SOD D PLOLr cen ewistieic's e.s.e wie bnisWy wieiecatets Scie icic nlslele/oreiets John Driscoll 
Mize Lamb rotates «s\a(es a sie winless ac.cisesi\sicie nieces sie Ada Lytton Barbour 
Dip FOLPOWON cvs dics abies o:o''biesiseicwibace.cle wica ewes bieiea James E. Miller 
Mattes yan Olp By liccie civicias en's areie's.v.e'eie dhe'sio esate e eceiesattte Gilbert Cartland 
Wives c@arhey) loiclesih\/ac so sivin's)\s oeney tne cielsie Wades Catherine Downey 
Miss: Beatricen Gilmore: 2.21) .\c/cisisicists gore eleielels'eieie« Mates Dorothy Seegar 
Mix cg Sritle aberoveterate otetats ole s\ale's erevevs lots ale tare aicietesieleiteiereiessivia James Nelson 


Acts I and III.—Peter Quinn Quilt’s Office. Act II.—The Music 
Room, Van Cortland Lamb’s Home. Act IV.—Conference Room of 
Van Cortland Lamb’s Private Suite. Staged by T. Daniel Frawley. 


Peter Quinn Quilt, having been a plumber, becomes 
a big mogul of Wall Street when he inherits a fortune. 
Meeting and loving Marie Lamb, his secretary, he dis- 
covers, after her father tries to trim him, that she is a 
lady and an heiress. Peter gets his fortune back and 


marries Marie. 


A BIT OF LOVE 


A play in three acts by John Galsworthy. Produced 
by The Actors’ Theatre at the Forty-eighth Street The- 


atre, New York, May 12, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Michael Strangway ...---. eee e eee cece ener enter eee eeee O. P. Heggie 
Beatrice Strangway 

Mrs. Bradmere: 6.6 viincie ose occas oe nenities species elec ees Alice Fischer 
DaM ORG vere caso sacc anew ane on ame Herbert Ranson 
AICI TOWNE TUE ele eyeclee\nleus cisiale's s/eiele sis 0) sal vicleleiaisie\elayein\e) sie’ Ernest Rowan 
Mrs. Burlacombe ........sseerercerecsscvccscssocsove Beryl Mercer 
Butlacomibe! mee certs ae viele otslal sleveisinvelate lets oiaialere.ficiatele stalsierelsia Alf Helton 


Trastaford oc... cece cvenees seen emeane ne arene aye St. Clair Bayfield 


Chrystal Herne 
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Farlandy cc cceacseve cet ceriers canton en aens Thomas Chalmers 
CIV SE iss cccaiees cack pocave Wertinel’a Da ealve a cesek ew esa Philip Leigh 
BP T@miata’« a:pia’ste ancretetesciesavasieete ate ta she aeieaicenicreneitare "eras Joseph Macaulay 
God 6igh yaa dete s'a;cre's.scy.s sins sofa o.pisieiptateirethreteta rise tetaiore Edward Rigby 
Sol Potter’ ih ices av teathectsss rare vsnsencenerare ns John Brewer 
Morse (inttssherecss wavdsincses ests vevuvenscla epee sacs Roy Cochrano 


Villagers—Charles Cheltenham, Harry Hatch, Warner Tufts, Oliver 
Putnam, Charles Byrd, Franklin Salisbury, Dorothy Black, Elenor 


Johnson. 
vy: Barlacombe Aeestes wissen Palisa os sisitisd vies ies veislels Eline Temple 
Connie’ Trastaiotd «vet cesnncanedsntbee revises Kathleen Middleton 
Gladva@sBreoma esi resasis'sn cisas ts enle tors velas\eeig ate atia Helen Bergovoy 
Mercy Parla: 95:.%.< svt ainieicjeisisn We seins eter siteie ae Neville Westman 
EibDyAUAxIAN apis Uvals cule slaikie'e’ssreleeiesretaisietetele ieie steisyon tre Carol Chase 
Bobbie Darland ) .o cicedicin win wpaiaidisesinisaistaiercewaqatsie oie nalene Alfred Little 


The scenes include Strangway’s Rooms at Burlacombe’s, the 
Village Inn, the Church and Burlacombe’s Barn. Staged by 
Robert Milton. 


Michael Strangway, a young rector, realizing that 
Beatrice, his wife, is restless after eighteen months of 
married life, sends her away to visit her mother. Bea- 
trice goes to meet her girlhood lover instead, and 
comes back to confess to Michael that she never has 
loved him and cannot longer live with him. She asks 
him not to divorce her, however, as the scandal would 
ruin her true love. Michael makes the sacrifice, his 
parishioners learn of it, hiss him for a sinner and a 
weakling and would drive him from his church. He 
contemplates suicide, but conquers himself and goes on 
living, praying that he may come to love every living 
thing. 


THE BRIDE RETIRES 
A comedy in three acts by Felix Gandera, adapted by 
Henry Baron. Produced by Henry Baron at the National 
Theatre, New York, May 16, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Mine nHerbeliic vajore naftuaractiten sale vattasicste teste eure ons Alice Fischer 
Claude, Herbel 7..cosiscacccnencusce coca einen Stanley Ridges 
McJ@ortinat. --.).1.< 06 swtiseees a Sousa eterna Grant Stewart 
RayIMOnde’ (31 5's sls s(ale leis aa als ae eel geen oeRIaE ee Lila Lee 
isals= tacts sige cols ae eaievecalsle sivsatariotnie bec ewaate.ee cane eke Ethel Intropidi 
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LG CHGY fac cn paaoGousonao Game Dano rd wideou dea aecaNtes Taylor Graves 
MECLOTANO Woe zeisiccincnnenk Sieisieie wei swiealen ee eicn cette Mrs. Jacques Martin 

Acts I and JI.—Claude Herbel’s Bachelor Apartment in Paris. 
Act IIl.—The Bridal Chamber. 


Claude and Raymonde, engaged to marry each other 
through the connivance of their parents, decide to beat 
the banns. Claude wants to remain a bachelor and love 
his friend’s wife, Gisala, and Raymonde wants to run 
away with her cousin, Edouard. So Claude and Ray- 
monde are married with the confessed intention of re- 
maining true to their other loves and separating next 
day. Then they discover that they are really in love 
with each other. 


LADY OF THE ROSE 
A play in three acts by Martin Flavin. Produced by 
Jacob A. Weiser, at the Forty-ninth Street Theatre, New 
York, May 19, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


PODUMMISFOUICU rc caw sie asiis'e si F665 doicde trates been one mite Henry Herbert 
Thady Of LG ROS6 e cestesiale sie'ols'c'slcleloiolsiejsie a! stalsiersleiatelats Margaret Mosier 
1 0) af ASCO APC OAOBAKMOCOMOCLOUGO CODE BBID005 Hao Margaret Mower 
Barry Trevelyaniws ie cis ciel ciciels /\n\siersslelsie'e'e wad sletecieren scree Howard Lang 
th re et Oe ... William Podmore 
Richard (Eraser Wereic civic nies e vos coves eer evce abuen aks Kenneth Fox 
Stage Hand ..... .. Vaughn Deering 
Max Lubin ...... 24 evel elispetaletelaiaiaraaie ts Edwin Maxwell 


WIGOLOTIN ala vivre olils ater ctetNeioieie\sisletsieiaiecs'etalergrvveleisievalatele’eibre-aters George Spelvin 
The scenes include John Meredith’s Study and a Stage. Staged 
by Henry Herbert and Jacob Weiser. 


John Meredith, playwright, has dreamed of the hero- 
ine of his masterpiece so long that she has become a 
living ideal to him. When he tries to find an actress 
to play the part he meets and marries Lorraine. But 
Lorraine is not at all the ideal anticipated, and Meredith, 
in his disappointment, retires from the world, still 
dreaming of his heroine. Years later the play is found, 
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and Lorraine, knowing her husband will not let her play 
the part if he knows, helps her manager produce it 
surreptitiously. The playwright discovers the deception, 
witnesses the performances, curses his wife and the 
other for ruthlessly destroying his vision, and dies. 


MAN OR DEVIL 
A play in three acts by Jerome K. Jerome. Produced 
by the Messrs. Shubert at the Broadhurst Theatre, New 
York, May 21, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


CRY ISEANA wie ele'e'e efeYerete n'a wa wiely (were (nidisietb Suistale seid Fialete’eletaty Ruth Findlay 
Burgomaster WHAasM sass slatslaldyoeices melon cts emistaierals Herbert Standing 
IAN Barber, Cratskiesieisststiscieoias a stefolalelaisistarsiere/s/o-6 Milton Stiefel 


Lionel Barrymore 
Milano Tilden 


Vrow Molenar .... ; lsabelle Winlocke 


EA CONG E OdanqngdogenuoGuOn anoOneaca0 Agden OUDOUOC Georgina Tilden 
Dame: cl pelawk: Gis cists av ais ee os eew wens ee pee vices see Marion Ballou 
A. Peddler cas vis:x's1s a sinepewuishe saree eiasieate e Seda aoe te Thurlow Bergen 
JEU npr ac OURO tIC Me OD Because Sooariccnoc ocends es McKay Morris 
Pieterd Blegis o eisie os c.5 coe sins isis isipis siete os isiar a irie Egon Brecher 


Acts I, II and III—At Nicholas Snyders’, Zandam, Holland, early 
in the Seventeenth Century. Staged by Lawrence Marston. 


Nicholas Snyders, the miser of Zandam, grows anxious 
about his soul. Bargaining with a peddler he acquires a 
wine that is guaranteed to change the souls of any two 
persons who drink it with a request for the change 
upon their lips. Nicholas draws young Jan into such a 
compact, the change is wrought, Nicholas becomes young 
in heart and gentle in spirit, and Jan crabbed and mis- 
erly. Before great harm can be done, before, at least, 
pretty Christina can be married to old Snyders, the souls 
are changed back. Then Nicholas, having had a taste of 
being good, seriously considers a permanent reformation. 
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ODD MAN OUT 


A comedy in three acts by Paul Fox and George Til- 
ton. Produced by Michael Mindlin at the Booth Theatre, 
New York, May 25, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Walsonwirrrecirtstirc ticjoraeleisisicieice cisteslarctisiste cee eetinerete Lewis Barrington 
Karle pallamrrrreteaccsictesc. vstersnayetisieeieceaten reais sete A. E. Anson 
PWR Bancrohtemerr sistas arsieivssinis cis(/01e/s esse ne rausanee ee isciotie ete Alma Tell 
BOVEY, AASHOW Wc CRN Sorc ie iia wie cnt x oer-a7¥ie niet etc ee iolatgle eels aareWie vis James Crane 
DickonsBancrottim circ vec merc nei trelsee waiisnrmasee ose ee eirele Lee Baker 


Acts I, II and III.—In the Country Home of Dickon Bancroft, 
on Long Island. Staged by Joseph Graham. 


Julie, having married Dickon Bancroft for his money, 
hears he is dead. She has had many affairs in her day 
and now she is tempted by two in particular. She does 
not know whether to return to Jerry, the love of her 
youth, or go with Karl, a wicked but rich old roué who 
offers a yacht and a Mediterranean trip. Before she 
can decide, her missing husband returns. Julie con- 
fesses her predicament, and as he has always let her 
have her way, he seeks to help her. She had better 
take Karl, he thinks. She will not stay long with Karl. 
But if she went with Jerry, it might never end. And 
that is what Julie does. 


BACHELORS’ BRIDES 


A farce comedy in three acts by Charles Horace Mal- 
cclm. Produced by Raye and Co., Inc., at the Cort The- 
atre, New York, May 28, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Rey. Thomas Blakeney .....+ssecececsrccvesecreves Frank Sherlock 
RRODGER Wary. sie sinv rhc) eters . Walter Kingsford 
Lady Ashfield . Aline McDermott 
Mary Bowing .....cssecceccssccvcsrcscvesccssseceecces Lee Patrick 
Captain Percy Ashfield .......ecccesseceeeceecccccere Charles Davis 
Catherine Tweed .....ccceeescccrcvccccceccnscscecece Ann Delafield 


Mr. Chauncey Hamner ....-.scecccesseccocccccscess Edward Poland 
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Mrs:;(Cecil ‘Combemiores ws ciids «\eemienmeee  teelederg Olive Reeve-Smith 
The: Earl ‘of Allerton: (se ia:0a< cean mesa sivels di sanaceatens aie Percy Norman 
Mr. Ceell Gombomere oa sec cieees aie sivcisssiuanas she Horace Sinclair 
Daat Post oni 9 cae tension roe weber eeetnentatneke George Spavin 


Acts I, If and III.—At Ashfield House, Sussex, England. 
In the Dream Fantasy 


Catherine Tweed: sieiescbitces vat eters Cleopatra, Percy’s Temptation 
Robert it arr. cc usienlas wre at eometine te tea nolan Percy’s Bodyguard 
Mary judd dacas Wa Ncaretes nedviecess reais aisle Percy’s Guardian Angel 
Lady Abed oo oie cians cit ie nie cin wiWreie waists bie’are'e nye viglb Percy’s Mother 
GynthiacGombeuiere i. <iq ccsiaie.c vie/aiedis'le 0 Ow stsialefeiviaiyis/sievess Percy’s Menace 
Cocll Combemeter vig, cc ag cis Us cwanee cepina rece canton Percy’s Friend 
Lord <Allerton, (arse can. Percy’s Prospects 
Mr, Hamner 2.006005 . Percy’s Conscience 
Rey. Thomas Blakeney ... Percy’s Bookmaker 
Lastir Pont .crkeisetieaediesele \eomuinleona a aiaiicotne ras Percy’s Horse 


Staged by Melville Burke. 


Captain Percy Ashfield, about to marry Mary Bowing, 
the American heiress, is quite upset by the delivery of 
a baby boy among the wedding gifts. For two acts he 
seeks to hide the baby in the rooms of the butler, and 
once he goes to sleep in an awkward position on the 
divan and dreams of being pursued by devils and co- 
respondents. After which all is explained and the 
wedding plans put forward. 


TRELAWNY OF THE WELLS 


Revival of the play in four acts by Arthur Wing 
Pinero. Produced by The Players, at the Knickerbocker 
Theatre, New York, June 1, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Vamepsel elferyea a cleleicis an ctelsieleintets <i=\otaleleicvartseeiete lint sire Charles Coburn 
Augustus Colpoys Herbert Corthell 
Ferdinand Gadd William Courtleigh 
Tom Wrench sat pinetes ci scissicielecncisineitecleteinateeta viele see's Claude King 
Mrs. Telfer Amelia Bingham 
Avonia Bunn .. Violet Heming 
Rose Trelawny Laurette Taylor 
Imogen Parrott Gladys Hanson 


OD Wy er ccine os,c.0 1s ala sihie,s/s(e a%s 55,5 es a/elela nine ateretetare John Cumberland 
Vice-Chancellor Sir William Gower .......scceececeecees John Drew 
Arthur iCower »iy.scesb us sev cnubeslnieeh ceGhtnbiGak viene Saxon Kling 
Glara De Foenix Hck ies then neece scwintekcacee Catherine D. Owen 
Captain de: Boeniz! 1.3 crude aac canster ceietr teases Ernest Lawford 


Miss Trafalgar Gower ........+- seeeeesee. Theresa Maxwell Conover 


o 
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Mrs PIMORSOD Arsenate cresin 6 stele ars oisicielabiatane iors evente Mrs. Thomas Whiffen 
MEERAD Lett westereitisicls/aiste sielele/eieieisieisie eieialolsiesiele eiers easiest ele O. P. Heggie 
GH aples irre tasictev snes: coe ase ehees temo een Henry Forsman 
Ware terete inreiats.sieisce ciate sisicitcioveusts wa mire ote nialaoe ee siete Molly Pearson 
Mr. Denzil ita ea iran chs sain Janata cis eee eetee John Davenport Seymour 
MES Mortimer series oeieio/s ters vis (stort lesstaeiiorcae etioooe Patterson McNutt 
Dey MLORSLON We issit asses cisise « enateie nat cue ene sank tee Douglas J. Wood 
Missi Brewster Wy acio sicat Oxqies velee cele eente osha. cemenas Edith Barrett 
Missi A daira ares esjeice cise aces cisco eterten mene Mary Elizabeth Forbes 
Hall Eee er us oitracisleisicisisiotietsicin ore ccisthenieatesieemmeneraee acne John Evans 


Act I.—At Mr. and Mrs. Telfer’s Lodgings. Act IJ.—At Sir 
William Gower’s. Act III.—In Brydon Crescent. Act IV.—On the 
Stage of the Pantheon Theater. Staged by William Seymour. 


Rose Trelawny, a favorite actress at the Wells, in love 
with Arthur Gower, goes with him to visit his aristo- 
cratic relatives, the Sir William Gowers. She is made 
unhappy by the criticism of her prospective in-laws, 
and returns to her friends of the theatre. Arthur fol- 
lows her and a reconciliation impends. 


SPOOKS 


A mystery farce in three acts by Robert J. Sherman. 
?roduced at the Forty-eighth Street Theatre, New York, 
June 1, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


LTO CMESUL LOTT OL Cay iarete apeCiers retwrels) eve’ aiata\aluelerv istpials'n cicrecriatal ste Roy Gordon 
BMOY wicca tees re lta we wie oleivieldie.c aye plajetvie watursiere's's araiiee tia niny ole Dixie Loftin 
Maxion 0 Blackwell injec si 006s ecw ssivcitic cee ss ke@nsnn avis Ethel Wilson 
SOW cree mockake sees cade Sia eUN es. vasieati es guvanisie gts Cy Plunkett 
Douglas Blackwell ......cccscacvevcvevstesesrca came Grant Mitchell 
TawxyetlesPAy ne. viiscs cccne nec ccstse cece Van eosin Marcia Byron 
Silas) WILOBY: Pais hicniswie nfo oles o wis bie easiulece nine wai aia a Ae fere Arthur Olmi 
Messenger Boy .....cccccscsccrececesetecseceers Ward MacDonough 
Inspector Ryan .....06ccccccnssvcvseteccesscseseavecess Cecil Owen 
Mem BLOWN ie bic'e c's nic 0rd via ¥ sens bie svieieineeies bee clae’s sels Emmy Bartin 
Police ORcer ess ociss seine = once > cdewerc sees ciceicce tis Harry Buchanan 


Acts I, II and IIIJ.—In the Old Mansion of Simon Blackwell. 
Staged by H. Minturn. 


Elliot Butterfield, Marion and Douglas Blackwell and 
Laurette Payne, heirs to the estate of the eccentric Simon 
Blackwell their uncle, are obliged, under the terms of 
his will, to spend three nights in a presumably haunted 
house. Their attempt to meet the terms of the will is 
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filled with many harrowing adventures in which ghosts 
appear, murder is done and the heirs are frightened 
practically out of their wits. The mysteries are finally 
exposed as a part of a plot engineered by Judy and Sam, 
colored descendants of Simon, to frighten them away. 


CHARLEY’S AUNT 


Revival of the comedy in three acts by Brandon 
Thomas. Produced by Hermann Lieb, at Daly’s Theatre, 
New York, June 1, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Jack Chesney Charles D. Penman 


Brasseticne acide nstiaeind acaiseielselaristdnrelslediaciclesteraraveuir lero Harry Lillford 
Charley: Wyehamie cadence osiecclciceisesjellelstteroiasiaaieacie Antony Stanford 
Lord Fancourt Babberly ‘‘Babbs’”’ .........eeeeeeers Sam A. Burton 
Sir Francis) Ghesney: wis vic elviaisjaicie/sisiainielelsielaiasiareretere ela George Sydenham 
Amy “Spevergiee (ac swiaiss sleplsie.s' aie a'y e oteloinlelerarsleretele slots nteidia Hope Coxhead 
Kitty WVerdon. josh sieslsicisicicetelsicnieeiscleis cttcineleleelciseieleloiacecie Grace Voss 
Stephens Spettigne cance sts siveciniceeldeistete smarter a ntelevelerss Karl Stall 
Donna Incia D7Alyadorez, \. sicy.v ovis'c.e cieie'sis/sisiclelsicie'e Ruth Chorpenning 
Boe Weare stencie ca civinl aislsiatorsisleltielsinisicieinisie cerstasaninaeraeis Kathleen Middleton 


Act I.—Jack Chesney’s Rooms, St. Oldes College. Act II.— 
Garden Outside of Jack’s Rooms. Act III].—Drawing Room in Spet- 
tigue’s Home. Staged by Hermann Lieb. 


A revival of the old farce in which Lord (“ Babbs ”’) 
Babberly masquerades as a lady from Brazil, where the 
nuts come from, who is chaperoning a house party of 
young people. 


THE BIRD CAGE 


A pantomime, from the story by Fernand Beissier; 
music by P. Mario Costa. Produced by The Stagers at 
a series of matinées by the Ram’s Head Players of Wash- 
ington, at the Fifty-second Street Theatre, New York, 
June 2, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Louisette, the little milliner ............eeee0 Josephine Hutchinson 
Julot,) rich tandéthemyiliain’ | .ccsieeh seem socio inecte Ranald Savery 
Pierrot, himbel tame essere ale oece.es om aie ciseeivis etetotetstotea sears te Robert Bell 
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Pochinet, the friendly wine-vendor ............. +++. Richard Elwell 

Pifines; ALY OUNE PCLEON vie vccie view ices cca st aeldeciceeee Ruth Harrison 

POtibyPAGrr Osis sisi cslereiolaesisicisietesinees sea miasianasionte osleee Ella Bergling 

ieee ease Louisette’s Home and Far Away— at the End of the 
oad. 


One of the Pierrot series of pantomimes in which 
Pierrot wins the love of Louisette from Julot, the rich 
and villainous, and then sacrifices his love because of a 
temporary fascination for Fifine, the coquette. Later he 
returns, bedraggled and miserable, to Louisette and is 
forgiven. 


LUCKY SAMBO 


A musical comedy in two acts. Book, lyrics and 
music by Porter Grainger and Freddie Johnson. Pro- 
duced by Harlem Productions, Inc., at the Colonial 
Theatre, New York, June 6, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


WOHNE WILD ymeterelesictesteicisisie vieskele core nietisieiesictere Seventeen Westley Hill 
MET Sn We URED W) iiaiclalele.cicie vieis sizer eis'ei< SAC SINI GUE TOO Oe TOn OES Gertie Moore 
ROMER pinta (eie sineieulotsle euitisle «pve nlc o's\e'wiaigie's eivieisisie idoononad Monette Moore 
“Doc”? August ...... Ble oisisieieieie visle(eleleislelsielcieislelee cieierevenie Arthur Porter 
Rufus Johnson ... neene web clin slanicietemntent Joe Byrd 
Sambo Jenkins +.. Tim Moore 
ACR UU OT CL rates crater sie sleisisys: la oon 6 bie) eceinniaralaina acs Freddie Johnson 
Doma Marvell rs carta ve ioc c,h h nica sso viaisielwracie nes esseseeee Lena Wilson 
PGi SiMPSOM. ceiccicle sis cine hoe cic 4.0.0 0/6 Bipieiecels oia'sis 0 0i5 “Happy”’ Williams 
A Olita sca Woaertainicisrelsteieisiictele a creteraleie sles a/eieleleleiclatainielelelpieieiéipotTs Billy Ewing 
Jim: Nightengale  ¢....c% ce cec cue consents 4 Clarence Robinson 
EPIC COV SUM wiasninteicioisses occ tes selects Rletstetiere eleieisleli aisiete Porter Grainger 
Word: Bites ese ce sv tclcnes's sels de sins saisenelee cass sae 0 ceca Jean Starr 
Nimble Foote .......0..-+s OAD OCIA T ONS CODD GOUSSAG0 Amelia Loomis 
Minnie Tree ev see sjcciesis escee ein\oiatatats avai slafelereiels ate /apaate a Mildred Brown 
aLWalight) GAASOUN ia iclct pleicieis'< since .eisielcinieicicheliie + #6 ares sterere! Anna White 
SROOPRNG thwecieiciscisteteiciasisiciyieiaceinie es clelciete ciasetelelsleias is oie Johnny Hudgins 


Misses Julie Sanchez, Roberta Lowery, Edith Oliver, Dorothy 
Wilson, Edna Young, Grace Michael, Anna Moore, Alice Samons, 
Creola Mays, Lottie Ames, Evelyn Keyes, Margaret Fiall, 
Elizabeth Still, Florence Laster, Jerry Wiley, Adelaide Jones. 

Messrs. James Caines, James Harrison, Edward Spinault, Abdeen 
M. Ali, Charley Saltus, Herbert Walker, David Robinson, Brownie 
Campbell. 

Scenes include Front of Whitby’s Hotel, Striver’s Row, Aunt 
Jemima’s Cabin, Hokum Oil Wells, Oil Boulevard, Lawn of 
Whitby Hotel, Lobby of Whitby Hotel, the Jail at Boley, Nightingale 
Cabaret. Staged by Leigh Whipper and Freddie Johnson, 


A colored revue in which Rufus Johnson and Sambo 
Jenkins, inveigled into an oil-stock selling scheme by 
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Jim Nightengale, help trick their neighbors, are them- 
selves tricked in turn and finally are made rich by the 
unexpected success of the oil well. 


THE RIGHT TO LOVE 


A play in three acts by Sheldon White. Produced bv 
Walter O. Lindsey at Wallack’s Theatre, New Yorf, 
June 8, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Bessie Barton Nellie Burt 


Robert Blaire sce. On Robert Lynn 
Belinda Perkins Edith King 
Tomy. Garrollie cacti ccisncicn cles blabiewe cicitem erates Owen Cunningham 
Martin Grave te deci vicwiaes > sine cea siainstte tl atsleje dieters oe Herbert Dobbins 
BrankaP restr, aemaimiuces seis sicwieteteeieavelelsaietsiaiees de John D. Seymour 
Mary Barton didlos waipikaaolsters RN RAMS a emioech Nee Leah Winslow 
Vice UeIg hy fe som a-s\ais cis cits «sisia-eieiel hale eietatelatea/sis ola cfoteiearo-ae Mary Daniel 


Warren King .... .. William Melville 
JOrTy is kins -ciohioetatdcls lane's te Sine eeblalcsietacierstste ste Henry Rowland 
Taekson eS trong vis nic sicinivtaeicloleleisieisiereleretevelsinieistsielaeisiete Eugene LaRue 

Acts I, If and IlI.—In the Cottage Inn, Falls City, Maryland. 
Staged by Roland Rushton. 

Mary Barton, deserted by Warren King before they 
were married and before her chifd was born, marries 
another man and brings up her son as the child of her 
second marriage. Grown to manhood, the boy falls in 
love with Alice Leigh, who is King’s ward and his pros- 
pective bride. King is mysteriously murdered, his ille- 
gitimate son is suspected of the crime until a wiley 
detective, completely disguised, unravels the plot and 
exposes the real murderer. 


GARRICK GAIETIES 


A revue staged by the Junior members of the Theatre 
Guild. Music by Richard Rodgers; lyrics by Lorenz 
Hart. Produced by the Guild at the Garrick Theatre, 
New York, June 8, 1925. 


Principal performers — 


Sterling Halloway Rosa Rolanda 
Romney Brent June Cochrane 
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Philip Loeb Edith Meisner 
Starr Jones Peggy Conway 
Felix Jacoves Dorothea Chard 
James Norris Mary Marsh 
Willard Tobias Louise Richardson 
House Jameson Frances Hyde 
Edward Hogan Betty Starbuck 
Paul Jones Elizabeth Holman 
Sanford Meisner Sally Bates 


Alvah Bessie 
Staged by Philip Loeb. 


THE FAMILY FAILING 


A comedy presented at a trial matinée by Elfrida and 
Clarence Derwent, at the Princess Theatre, New York, 


June 9, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


SEO ELLOW ssh cloleie’sin pie\0) 010 0/0 s(e'vi0/a's 0Veinle oleisie(elalalaivieseeals veces Louie Emery 
PE MULING once ciasidec ini ale esis! sip sinsks ase bene Sle bee Haroldine Humphreys 
Eerste fered Oats etal a as Nivis.s leis dis ws viulelne viel alee eels Fairfax Burgher 
DASE RROD TOSSODE yea e «coin; s:e.0/Kae aie dleeigra,diaiparien sams oils Pearl Sindelar 
SVIOHO LIAN asta ia stele vices st a cI Sates eV ciereiaislala sicictesih erie sarees Sallie Sanford 
eRe” RAOULT GEROL  csreicete Sap. + 5.5 welsihewiele eo fewer siviesente ents Arthur Lewis 
BROT Ge or lercesre Pacis sU\aierste yp bison) si<in. oie pe Winiaw aaron aac easly Thompson Derr 
Wire VLLOcamaticttiesaielsreles sic 0.1 cnisie.svelp cle eleieisie chersvorere/s George V. Brooks 
DRACO CIE pip aieicio siete s:2 six o> ova aivis © nies eicile ord wean s ssiere SRV Lilian Booth 


Act I.—-The Montressors’ Home in London, England. Acts II 
and JIIJ.—The Frith’s Home in Manchester. Staged by Clarence 
Derwent. 


Mrs. Montressor and Mrs. Frith, half sisters whose 
inordinate pride develops into an egregious snobbish- 
ness, have been lying to each other for years respecting 
their social station. Both claim to have achieved rich 
and aristocratic marriages. The Montressor daughter, 
Pauline, and the Frith son, Martin, are educated above 
their stations in the expectation that they will make rich 
marriages. When they are grown they meet, fall in love, 
expose their mothers’ deception and marry for love. 
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KOSHER KITTY KELLY 


A musical comedy by Leon De Costa. Produced by 
Arch Productions, Inc., at Times Square Theatre, New 
York, June 15, 1925. 


Cast of characters — 


Katty elle viccsicshis one sietereloinieieiete eveisiisrerieterssieis's Helen Shipman 
Morris: Rosen! | sa wteve con ccre eel siiesivic Saisie welatdciosiacicete Basil Loughrane 
Mes. Marys? Kelly vais aaestesmccn ain senisis siete selerevaierertere Dorothy Walters 
Wang Lee! (6 fons cmci nn ws wnna am ncothaneenile teresa sis sere Paul Porter 
Mrs, Sarah Hejabdun ©. tsscercvernace sus ctienedest Jennie Moscowitz 
Patrick, O’ Reilly cede sua ve neioncenscvisenementsts sistean dies Fred Santley 
Rosie Heinb avis (sccsicie.s-s)oleisie oie (ois is olatetatalctaiciorsolataielateiciore Beatrice Allen 
Moses Ginsburg: ies scisrsieceiaieleeicnoihints aatelemierelersciaitie' sieve Robert Leonard 
JOa Barna W cd cinuiewe oe ciricis et ateacie dela Neetatere serge Charles F. O’Connor 
Pela HBaymnew aysiu’ steriteis'a(e ae 7a:4 aie clate ate assieie stad aielbie et etterere Dorothy Gay 
An Mvaterious Gent | ctsntes:siascileieotalcie(elm crsisiniersiattie vel ctarts Max Wideman 
ae nt (-<) Sa ROOOAIEC DDE OAD OE OOCOGnaAoh acon William Brainerd 


Scenes include Front of Kitty Kelly’s Home, Kitty’s Bedroom, 
Ginsburg’s Kosher Delicatessen Store, Mrs. Kelly’s Parlor, Mrs. 
Feinbaum’s Living Room. Staged by A. H. Van Buren. 


Kitty Kelly, causing more or less neighborhood gossip 
by going with a Jewish boy, Morris Rosen, finally decides 
that she wants to marry an Irishman, Patrick O’Reilly, 
while Morris turns with equal enthusiasm to Rosie 
Feinbaum. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 
(June 15, 1924—June 15, 1925) 


Plays Performances 
Aloma of the South 

Seas 66 
Alloy 16 
Annie Dear 103 
Aren’t We All 16 
Ariadne 48 
Artistic Temperament 5 
Artists and Models 261 
Ashes 24 
Bachelors’ Brides 22 
Backslapper, The 5) 
Badges 101 
Beggar on Horseback 16 
Best People, The 143 
Betty Lee Wt 
Bewitched 29 
Beyond 16 
Be Yourself 93 
Big Boy 48 
Big Mogul, The 16 
Bird Cage, The 4, 
Bit o’ Love, A 4, 
Blind Alleys 8 
Blue Bandanna, The 16 
Blue Peter, The a 
Blufing Bluffers 24, 
Bride Retires, The 9 
Bringing up Father 24 


Plays Performances 
Brothers Menechmus ; 
The 8 
Bully, The 37 
Busybody, The 64, 
Bye, Bye, Barbara 16 
Cesar and Cleopatra 48 
Cain 14 
Candida 143 
Cape Smoke 104 
Carnival 32 
Charley’s Aunt 8 
Chauve-Souris 61 
China Rose 96 
Chocolate Dandies 90 
Close Harmony 24 
Clubs are Trumps 6 
Cock o’ the Roost 24 
Comedienne 16 
Complex, The 38 
Conscience 132 
Crime in the Whistler 
Room, The 25 
Critic, The 17 
Dancing Mothers 312 
Dark Angel, The 63 
Dawn BY6) 
Dear Sir eS 


605 


606 


Plays Performances 


Desert Flower, The 31 
Desire Under the Elms 208 
Devil Within, The 24 
Diff’rent (Revival) 

(The Triumph of 


the Egg) 22 
Dixie to Broadway 77 
Depths, The 31 
Dove, The 101 


Don’t Bother Mother 2, 


Dream Girl, The 117 
Dr. David’s Dad 5 
Dunce Boy, The 43 
Earl Carroll’s Vanities 133 
Easy Mark, The 95 
Easy Street 12 
Emperor Jones 28 
Episode 21 
Eve’s Leaves 12 
Exiles Al 
Fake, The 88 
Fall Guy, The 95 
Family Failing, The 

(Trial) 1 
Far Cry, The 31 
Farmer’s Wife, The 120 
Fermin Germier, 

Odeon Co. 24, 
Firebrand, The 261 
Flesh 4, 
Fourflusher, The 56 
Garrick Gaieties 14 
George White’s Scan- 

dals 192 
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Plays Performances 
Good Bad Woman, A 16 
Gorilla, The 15 
Grab Bag, The 
Great Music 4A, 
Green Beetle, The 63 
Greenwich Village 


Follies 127 
Grounds for Divorce 127 
Guardsman, The 248 


Habitual Husband, The 12 


Handy Man, The 24 
Harem, The 183 
Hassan 16 
Haunted House, The 103 
Havoc 48 
Hell’s Bells 120 
Her Way Out 24 
High Stakes 120 
His Queen el 
Houses of Sand 31 
In His Arms 40 
In the Near Future 3 
Isabel Bl 
Is Zat So? 168 
Izzy Tt 
Jack in the Pulpit fi 
Judy Drops In 41 


Kosher Kitty Kelly 1 


Ladies of the Evening 159 
Lady, Be Good 184 
Lady of the Rose 8 
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Plays Performances 
Lass O’ Laughter 28 
Lazybones 79 
Legend of the Dance 37 
Little Angel, The 49 


Little Clay Cart, The 72 
Little Minister, The 16 


Little Theatre Tour- 
nament 8 
Locked Door, The 20 
Loggerheads a2 
Louie the 14th 79 
Love for Love 47 
Loves of Lulu; The 16 
Love Song, The 135 
Lucky Sambo 9 


Made for Each Other 16 
Magnolia Lady, The 47 


Man in Evening 


Clothes, The 11 
Man or Devil 20 
Marjorie 144 
Mask and the Face, 

The He 
Mercenary Mary a2 
Michel Auclair 19 
Mikado, The 83 


Milgrim’s Progress 64 


Minick 


Mismates ay 
Mme. Pompadour 80 
Mme. Simone ee 48 
Mongrel, The 32 
Mrs. Partridge Pre- 
sents 144. 
Music Box Revue 184, 


607 
Plays Performances 
My Girl 192 
My Son 278 
Natja 32 
Nerves 16 
New Brooms 88 
Night Hawk 87 
Nocturne 3 
No Other Girl 52 
Odd Man Out 16 
Old English 183 
O, Nightingale 29 
Ostriches 8 
Othello Sv 
Out of Step 20 
Paolo and Francesca 8 
Parasites 54 
Passing Show, 1924 93 
Patience 104, 
Peter Pan 96 
Pierrot the Prodigal 14 
Pigs 312 
Piker, The 44, 
Poor Nut, The 32 
Princess April 24 
Princess Ida 40 
Processional 06 
Puppets 54 
Puzzles of 1925 104 
Quarantine 151 
Rain (Revival) 104 
Rat, The 126 
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Plays Performances 
Red Falcon, The 15 
Right to Love, The 16 
Rising Son, The 16 
Rose-Marie oll 
Rosmersholm 30 
“eh aint 30 
Saint, The Le 
Sally, Irene and Mary 16 
Sap, The ae 
Sapphire Ring, The 13 
Schemers 16 
Second Mrs. Tanque- 

ray, The 72 
Seeniaya Ptitza 380 
Servant in the House, 

The 8 
Shall We Join the 

Ladies 31 
She Had to Know 80 
Shipwrecked 31 
Shooting Shadows 12 
Short’s Ritz Revue 109 
Silence 199 
Simon Called Peter 88 
Sky-High 80 
Small Timers, The 47 
So This is Politics 

(Strange Bedfel- 

lows) 144 

Spooks 18 
Starlight 71 
Steam Roller, The 40 
S.S. Glencairn 105 
Stepping Stones 

(Revival) 40 
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Plays Performances 
Stork, The 8 
Student Prince, The 183 
Sweeney Todd 67 
Tangletoes 23 
Tantrum, The 20 
Taps 32 
Tell Me More 32 
That Awful Mrs. 

Eaton 16 


They Knew What They 


Wanted 192 
Thoroughbreds 16 
Three Doors 19 
Thrills 12 
Tiger Cats 48 
Top Hole 104 
Topsy and Eva 159 


Trelawny of the Wells 8 
Try It With Alice 8 


Two and Two 16 
Two Married Men 15 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin 36 
Undercurrent, The 23 
Unnamed Play 
(Anti-Klan) DA 


Valley of Content, The 39 


Virgin of Bethulia, 
The 16 
Way of the World, 
The 120 
Werewolf, The 112 
What Price Glory? 299 
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Plays Performances 
White Collars 104 
Wild Birds 44, 
Wild Duck, The 103 


609 
Plays Performances 
Witch Doctor, The 104 
Youngest, The 104 
Ziegfeld’s Follies 401 


PLAYS THAT HAVE RUN OVER FIVE HUNDRED 
PERFORMANCES ON BROADWAY 


(To June 15, 1925) 


Abie’s Irish Rose... .1313 


PASE Aes. suaieiate 1291 
aes ab ieo 2 sees 867 
AhePirst Year ..5 6. 760 
Seventh Heaven ..... 704 
Peg o’ My Heart .... 692 
Winte Garros.) s:. 686 
East Is West ....... 680 
REN oie Phot ia: 670 
A Trip to Chinatown. 657 


IRerblE eines en ty buchos 648 
A GONIS swoon chores 603 
Kikig® 33. ete 600 
Blossom Time ...... 576 
iihemShow-oltumennrer wil 
Dally Mia: veh encare 570 


The Music Master ... 
The Boomerang .... 


Shute Alona metros 4. 


WHERE AND WHEN THEY WERE BORN 


Abarbanell, Lina........ Berlin eer. s Oss eee 1880 
Abbott, Georgee. os:<.0 a Hamisburg. IN Ys vo ae 1895 
Adams, Maude.......... Salt Lake City, Utah. ..187 
Adelaide, La Petite...... COWoeSMAN-G tar. ee eee 1890 
Allen, Violins peas ooesen Hunisville, Ala.........1869 
AMON. cHODEr baa i. ance stats Harttord.: Com?) ane 1893 
Anglin, Margaret........ Ottawa, Canada........ 1876 
Arbuckle, Maclyn........ San Antonio, Texas....1866 
Arliss, George. . S50... 0% London, England...... 1868 
Atthure Juliag cs ance ects Hamultons<Ont 5 026 ee 1869 
Atwellt Royse. 4 decite. Us. SyKACURE RIN YA sueiee 1880 
Atwill, Lionel. Sees. Se: London, England...... 1885 
Beacons cE rare 55.25) Calitopniase<s..< ocean 1864 
Bainter, say. sreoe ees Los Angeles, Cal....... 1892 
Barbee, Richard......... Lafayette, Ind........% 1887 
Barrymore, Ethel........ Philadelphia, (Pati co. oe 1879 
Barrymore, John ..)../2.5% Philadelphia, Pa....... 1882 
Barrymore, Lionel....... London, England...... 1878 
Bates; -Blanche.... ...-'. 33. Rartland;: Ore.) s Aiea 1873 
Bayes, Nota? ki. 6's Ss Milwaukee, Wis........ 1880 
Beban, George.......... San Francisco, Cal...... 1873 
Beckley, Beatrice........ Roedean, England...... 1885 
Beecher, Janet.......... Ghieagoy “Hb. hee 1884 
Belasco, David. .. 6.5.0: San Francisco, Cal...... 1862 
Ben-Ami, Jacob......... Minsks Russiay ) 2047s 1890 
Bennett, Richard........ CassiGounty, Ind... 5.5% 1873 
Bennett, Wilda...2... 24 2% Asbury Park; Ni Js.fee 1894 
Benrimo; -J. Harrys. San Francisco, Cal... ..1874 
Bernard, Barney......... Rochester, N, ‘Yie2.:, Ga 1877 
bernard, Sais sac. sees Birmingham, England. .1863 
Bernhardt, Sarah........ ‘Paris Krance: ) eee 1844, 
Bingham, Amelia........ Hickville, Ohio........ 1869 
610 
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Binney, Constance....... Philadelphia, Pa....... 1900 
Bhnny Holbrook. 5.5 San Francisco, Cal.....1872 
Bordoni, lrene.c... 6. 5% Paris, oi rancel cccn ss. 1895 
LEE 1 pala bo, eee ee New Mork.ceeet. acres 1892 
Brady, William A........ San Francisco, Cal.....1863 
Breese, Edmund......... Brooklyn, (NY Yers...¢sau 1871 
Brian, Donald... 0:01... St. polin’s Nese ows ate 1871 
Broadhurst, George H...«:... England oz... cesses 1866 
PSEO eS BIW cxcieo les rience te, Oise. s Meetsdea tne 1895 
Bryant, Charles. is)... «i. Englanders... iish so 1879 
Brooks, Virginia Fox.....New York......:....: 1893 
Buchanan, Thompson.....Louisville, Ky......... 1877 
Burke, Billie... 0... Washington, D.C....... 1885 
Burton, Frederick........ Inidianak: <<uees co tans 1871 
Byron; Arthur... 4.2%... Brooklyn, iN. Ys. ccers 1872 
Maat) Marie<o. . <..jsie' Brooklyn, N.Y eens 1871 
anton, LAdICs.. as «se axe ING Wits uO rk Seticta .enust eats ic 1894, 
Campbell, Mrs. Patrick ...lFngland .....%2....% 1865 
Garle, Richard ....\.. . 3. Somerville, Mass....... 1871 
Carlisle, Alexandra...... Yorkshire, England... .1886 
Carter, Mrs. Leslie...... Lexington, .KRyisncc.ine: 1862 
Garlett, Waltersaits. oes San Francisco, Cal.....188 
Cawthorne, Joseph.......New York ............ 1868 
Chaplin, Charles Spencer..London,............ 8. 1889 
Chatterton, .RGth.. ...) ss. Nei. Yorks iets, ek 1893 
Gierry,. Charles... 4-023 Mates Pee OS 5 eet Seis Gta 1872 
er atre Ld. s yoke see ie. Washingten,, DAC?>.. <1. 1892 
Clarke, Marguerite....... Cincinnati, Ohio....... 1887 
litte. 2H Coopers iey «:e's'- Tne Lain Mienccsrave eet tec 1862 
Clifford, Kathleen....... Charlottesville, Va...... 1887 
Coghlan, Gertrude....... [eked ESCA A ORE are eps eras oe 1879 
Gorulan, Rese... de... a Petersborough, England. 1850 
Cohan, George M........ Providence, R. I........1878 
Cohan, Georgette........ Los Angeles, Cal....... 1900 
Collier, Constance....... Windsor, England...... 1882 
Collier, William... ..... 3. : NeW Coren ice tee te he 1866 
Collinge, Patrician. «<4: Dublin, Ireland........ 1894, 
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Goellins, Josest. an.neacens London, England...... 
@onroy, Frank... ners London, England...... 
Cooper, Violet Kemble... London, England...... 
Corrigan, Emmett........ Amsterdam, Holland... 
Corthell, Herbert........ Boston, Mass...../0. 72% 
Courtenay, William...... Worcester, Mass....... 
Courtleigh, William......, Gnelp,) Ont. sc. caen tee 
Cowl, Janiecs Nene cc cee Boston: Nlassis. aan 
Crane, William H........ Leicester, Mass......... 
Graven, Frankl res< i004 Boston, ‘Massii«. ive 
Crews, Laura Hope...... San Francisco, Cal..... 
Crosman, Henrietta...... Wheeling, W. Va....... 
Crothers, Rachel......... Bloomington, Ill....... 
Cumberland, John....... Stadobn.eN. oh. apna 
Dale, Margaret 3... << 0.5% Philadelphia, . Pas... ./220 
Daton, Charles). c./ees es Bnelandd ...) anh ae 
Dalyr, Arnoldtcnascacs os NEGWi) ak OF, <.. oS) eae 
Danieley eb rankiey oc....40s Dayton? Ohio: . 2. 2c 
Dat Hazelans kn. «cco Ogden, Utah......¢5 98 
Day, Edith seins. 6 tii ore Minneapolis, Minn..... 
De Angelis, Jefferson..... San Francisco, Cal..... 
Dean, aligns: asec St.Paul, Minn. .54 
De Belleville, Frederic...Belgium ............. 
De Cordoba, Pedro...... Newatlork. «PU yee oer 
Dickson, Dorothy........ Kansas City a2i525..c0 
Dillingham, Charles B....Hartford, Conn........ 
Dinehart, Allan......... Missoula, Mont........ 
Ditrichstein, Leo......... Temesbar, Hungary.... 
Dixey; Henry, Bie ac. oon Boston, Mass.......... 
Dodson, Johns. sae London, England...... 
Dolly. Rosyinis sess s ee UN BaLy) 25 ee ree 
Dolly, Jennies. sveciwss TAM BALY vis’: dices tere 
Donnelly, Dorothy Agnes.New York............ 
Doro, Mariessas fase Duncannon, Pa......... 
D’Orsay, Lawrence ...... Bnplandis wick aes oe 
Dressler, Marie... «ss.es4+ 4 Cobourg, Canadas + <.4 
Drew, Johns: eisee eee «Philadelphias~Papnce see 
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Drew, Louise 
Druce, Herbert.......... 
Duncan, Isadora 
Duncan, Augustin 
Winns MMe... 6.0%. 6 osas 
Dupree, Minnie 
Duse, Eleanora 
Eagels, Jeanne 
Praimess, Clare: .... «hose 6 
Eddinger, Wallace 
Hdeson, Robert)... + <<< 
Elliott, Gertrude 
Elliott, Maxine is.s 6... 
Elliott, William 
Eliston, Grace 
Elisler, Effie 
Eltinge, Julian 
Emerson, John 
BLO COD. SM oatais alse 
Ewell, Lois 
Fairbanks, Douglas 
Farnum, Dustin 
Farnum, William 
*Farrar, Geraldine 
Faversham, William 
Fealy, Maude 
Fenwick, Irene 
Ferguson, Elsie 
Pacis PleWiSiee 3 s.. 6a 
Findlay, Ruth 
Fischer, Alice 
Fisher, Lola 
Fiske, Minnie Maddern... 
Fontanne, Lynn 
Forbes-Robertson, Sir J... 
Foy, Edward Fitzgerald. . 
Frederick, Pauline 
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613 
News ivork 4. aise 1884 
Pneland (ice aatescaks 1870 
San Francisco, Cal.....1880 
San Francisco, Cal.....1873 
England; Saas ton wastes 1875 
San Francisco, Cal.....1875 
Vigerano, Italy........ 1859 
Kansas City, Mo....... 1894, 
Hartford;. Gonne...24<. 1896 
INGW: BaeOTK telat fected ca ake 1881 
Baltimore, -Md.........: 1868 
Rockland, Me.......... 1874 
Rockland, Me.......... 1871 
Boston, 2 assinc oo sae. 1885 
Wheeling, W. Va....... 1881 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 1898 
Boston, Masa Ae ie. ae 1883 
Sandusky, Ohio........ 1874 
Sydney, Australia....., 1881 
Memphis, Tenn......... 1885 
Denyers:Golosse hive ee 1883 


Hampton Beach, N. H...1874 


Boston, Mass.......... 1876 
Melrose, Mass.......... 1883 
Warwickshire, England.1868 
Memphis, Tefin........ 1883 
Chicago, cllls. 6 oi) cee 1887 
Newei vorkvsae.saucaace 1883 
Newsa Work antes oth 1867 
INEWar CORK? piseatont neato: 1897 
DANA coca copa tom ee 1869 
Chicago. (Ug otc 1892 
New Orleans, La....... 1867 
London, England...... 1882 
London, England...... 1853 
NeWeey.OLk. iv grt. seu 1854 
Boston, Mass.......... 1884, 
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Briganza, Trixie... ois Cincinnati, Ohio....... 1870 
Frohman, Daniel........ Sandusky, Ohio........ 1850 
Fulton, Maude.......... Silos, Mosier 1883 
Garden; Mary is..ciiee ant Scotland Wii. 35, eee come 1876 
Gaythorne, Pamela...... Enelatid. s7n<c4.% eee 1882 
George, Grace. . i... jie NeW York .\... sue 1879 
Gillette, William........ Hartford, Conn jive ecs 1856 
Gillmore, Frank .2)./. ss News York > «isc ee ane 1884. 
Gillmore, Margalo....... Bri dland vcd ose see 1901 
(laser, Latina tar Allegheny, Pass 2. uses 1874 
Gleason, James.......... New. "York? $7eeee 1885 
Glendinning, Ernest...... Ulverston, England..... 1884 
Gottschalk, Ferdinand....London, England...... 1869 
Grey, Jane woeke mate Middlebury, Vt.........1883 
Grey, Katherine? ....... San Francisco, Cal..../1873 
Hackett, James K........ Wolf Island, Ont....... 1869 
Haines, Robert. 7. ..i0e. Muncie; lad... 2.0). aa 1870 
Hale, Louise Closser..... Chicago Slik. 3, sae 1872 
Hall, Laura Nelson...... Philadelphia, Pa....... 1876 
Hamilton, Halex &7.0% Topeka, Kansas........ 1880 
Hampden, Walter........ Brooklyn N? Y.2..2 1879 
Harding. Liyniieeisue ee Newport 2-55!) se 1867 
Hawtrey, Charles........ Eton, Eneland’.....828 1858 
Hayes, Helen. 0a).:...ec)s Washington, D. C...... 1900 
Hazzard; John Ex.... 0-28 INewoel ork ts; So ee 1881 
Hedman, Martha........ SWEdGI3c3 + sco enn 1888 
Hércie OO. Piva Angttalian <4 203s 1879 
Heming,» Violetesi3. .ea08 Leeds, England........ 1893 
Herbert. Victor...2 208 Dublin, Ireland........ 1859 
Herne, Chrystal; fi225..8 Dorchester, Mass....... 1883 
Hilliard, Robert, S:.... ee Newsy ork.. .. S. ane 1857 
Hitchcock, Raymond..... Auburn (IN. Y.4 Gebecos 1870 
Hodge, William......... ADIOS Ney ooo eee ae 1874 
Hopper, DeWolf ..0% Newy York: .esreagees 1858 
Hopper, Edna Wallace...San Francisco, Cal.....1874 
makvolmes, Vaylotoa {tary ee 4 Newarkes No J cr ene ee 1872 
Howard, Leslies 5. «5. London, England...... 1890 
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Huban, Hileensi... <a Loughrea, Ireland...... 1895 
eee ent y) ote «5c cecckere Isouisville, Kwiey ams 1893 
Illington, Margaret...... Bloomington, Ill....... 1881 
ryan Isabel 2a... havo Bridgeport, Conn....... 1871 
Pein. Mayarcehise ss 0 dalis Wihitbys Omte. cts sb. egee 1862 
Mianaiee TESTO io 5 aivah ores xe Delaware, Ohio........ 188 
eins Clara: jig act oie iesint Jersey City Nod ca. < ck 1890 
SO 8 AA ees etches techie va rare Washington, D. C...... 1883 
Keane, Doris... 5... 3.0:5% Michigan iia otman ee 1885 
Keenan, Frank.......... Dubuedefa., Geechee 1858 
Keightley, Cyril. ..... ...<. New South Wales, Aus..1875 
Kennedy, Madge......... Chicaco<ll lace cise 1890 
Kerrigan, J. .Moee 6 vc... Dublin, Ireland........ 1885 
Kerr, Geoffrey........5. London, England...... 1895 
Kershaw, Willette....... Clifton Heights, Mo.....1890 
Reosta,, Tess arty ois os esi was Circa ate ® ee 1893 
auger; Otto... .... <0 MoledomOnt i rotiers «star 1895 
tackaye, Wilton, 2.2 .:.:.% Wire ila vets Wetec exe 1862 
Larrimore, Francine..... Rissiat ose ee 1888 
Mermanue, Grace nce... «060s Kansas City, Mo....... 1882 
Pauder, “Harry... 5. «sos Portobello; Eng.) i <.ne 1870 
Heaton, Chaise. bis 2 6.0 Louisville; Keyes. 62 1881 
Lawrence, Margaret...... Ttenton gN ee eestercca sat 1890 
BONA CON is stim wig lei Sie oss 8 NAc Wagram gerne care Mee | 1878 
LeGallienne, Eva........ London, England......1900 
imevey, Ethel: ...%...65 San Francisco, Cal.....188 
mews. A dalsreicamics ona as New: Yorks. :.cieeare ose 1871 
Lewis, Mabel Terry...... London, England...... 1872 
Loraine, Robert......... Eaclant@-p5 irs) see 1876 
Worramne,. Lillian... «4 si San Francisco, Cal.....1892 
Atoit Lele sem |. ...yi0s.0% + ees Eiolland cy 8. Sessa eee 1881 
Mack, Andrew.......... Boston.) Massisla ec chat 1863 
Mack, Willard: «06. Ontario, Ganada.;. <u: 1873 
Mackay: Elsie. fins 8s sh20's London, England...... 1894, 
MacKellar, Helen........ Canad ainte: aioe ty hes 1896 
MVP, LOUIS... ov sists ache News Yorks. a: 1865 


Mantell, Robert B........ Ayrshire, Scotland..... 1854 
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Marinoff, Fania......... Russia sa ose tere 1892 
Marivale, Philip......... Todiaws ate. 24 sie heer 1886 
Marlowe, .Julias oneness Caldbeck, England..... 1870 
Matthison, Edith Wynne.. England ............. 1875 
Matide;', Cyril orouk de aoe London, England...... 1862 
McIntyre, Frank.......-. Ann Arbor, Mich...... 1879 
MeR aes Braces isaac oat. BCR ye sass oe 1867 
Melba, :Nellies. isn. 4425 Melbourne, Australia. ..1866 
Mellish, Fuller.......... Eenphandic si. s.n2tiemie sens 1865 
Mercer, Beryl 1.02 mae ec Seville, (Spain. 2ui:2 fares 1882 
Miller; Henryise).c.nr. London, England....... 1859 
Miller, Marilyn......... Findlay," Ohio Wor. tae 1898 
Mitchell “Granteine aes Columbus, Ohio....... 1874 
Mitzi», (Hajos ia aces Budapestina sshd. alvete o's 1891 
Moores, Clarai.ipon ess Onralia siNebsy.< has ets 1897 
Morris... Clata pias «icant Toronto, Canada....... 1846 
Muarpliy,) Tim; «). 2 aci-ae. Ruperts vies: vSatvanor 1860 
Nash, Florence.......... Trax Nive Viens hires 1888 
Nash, Mary. ovecindusctee ic Troyes Needs Belkan 1885 
Nazimova, Mme......... Crimea, Russia........ 1879 
Nielsen, Alice........... Nashville, Tenn........ 1876 
Olcott, Chauncey........ Providence, R. I........ 1862 
O’Neil, Eugene Gladstone. New York............ 1888 
O'Neil, .Nanee. cine te Oaklands Gals; ). 32 1875 
O’Ramey, Georgia....... Mansfield, Ohio........ 1886 
Painter, Eleanor.<.0..8 2 <; lOWawirin bac ee eae 1890 
Pawle,,Lenoxs + siete. London, England...... 1872 
Pennington, Ann... 23. Philadelphia; ‘Paxics. =: 1898 
Pickford, -Mary: is. sees Torentonces 055) .eeee 1895 
Post, Guy .Bates........: Seattle, \Weashs..c2 19 1875 
Powers, James T......... New: (Yorks 0.5.8. ace 1862 
Power, Tyrone.¥esa. der London, England...... 1869 
Rambeau, Marjorie...... San Francisco, Cal.....1889 
Reed, Florence::. 22..54 3 Philadelphia,  Pas.2% 1883 
Rennie, James........... Toronto,-Ganada...... <3 1890 
Revelle, Hamilton....... Gibraltar... Aya oe 1872 
fuchard: -Anty 46. aawest Boston,» Maas...4 =. A.6 1880 
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Richman, Charles... 0% Chicaso, sare. wee 1870 
fang, Blanches.2- 06. 6 Boston, Mass. tects « 1876 
Huis, Ferances jils 2. tai 0ce ING WY OBIS tee ili ctade 1882 
Roberts, Theodore....... San Francisco, Cal?..... 1861 
Mrowson, > May §.:.)2 esis oie Stra lig owt ratte are 1868 
Rross,. Thomas W...3.... Boston,” Masses 6s o 1875 
Fett, UH OSE aedisrar sink ats. x Bel eit cisco ae a8 1886 
Fussell, Annie. 2500s Liverpool, England..... 1864 
Russell billian ... 016.5 siss Clintons Ohio sas cranaes 1860 
Wars NEAVY Lepctsicraievecs late’ New tYork 2.3% cents 1885 
Danderson, Julia........4 Springfield, Mass....... 1887 
wantley, Joseph....<.... Salt Lake ‘ity jie... 1889 
PAWHICT S LVY1: tide’ eli London, England...... 1897 
SELIGIT,. EP LILZIsc 2c os ie'sere 0's Vienna, Austria........ 1879 
a VELL Ay aoe. o anes Us Wreland tovrcaas dade nace 1866 
pres, LOIGA i as)c'e 5.0 isis Brockway, Mich........ 1873 
Segal, Vivienne.......... Philadelphia, Pa....... 1897 
peiwyn, Edgar.......... Ginemnati, Ohio's «5 1875 
Serrano, Vincent........ News) Ork.22em el ere 1870 
Saannon,, Eihe.s svc. « «6 Cambridge, Mass....... 1867 
mnepley, Ruth... 63... NewYork (sr tstelaenszois 1889 
Schildkraut, Joseph...... Bucharest, Roumania. . . 1896 
Sherman, Lowell........ San Francisco, Cal.....1885 
Sidney, George.......... New Miork iu, 6.00 screens 1876 
Sitgreaves, Beverly....... Charleston, SisGeye. 205, 1867 
paeraner: » OlS.. 40/0. oe. e's Cambridgeport, Mass...1857 
Sothern, Edward H....... New. Orleans,: Lai sss... 1859 
Spore: shikda:.....jac0.s\h<0% PAUSED Alla nie gtd cto apsrs 1875 
BSralite ROSES fos aos: vw siars's Montreal, Canada...... 1872 
SUAVE TANCES S55 els 'sls <fcie Oneonta, N.7Y. se). 1886 
Stevens, Emily.......... News ¥ Orkos 4 orimicsn se 1882 
Sin Cod TEST i ae oe Denver, ‘Golovcea. see 1873 
Taliaferro, Edith........ INGW aL OTK eee voids oe ar6 1892 
Taliaferro, Mabel........ ING Wi OKs’. aie sidkew ayes 1887 
PANU; EVA 2% osls cls = os Middletown, Conn...... 1878 
Paylor. Laurette. os. -\-.- Newse York: ciyt reves « «is 1884 
GUS TALI cig ¥ ofetelelasrs oe INGWraXOrlOn ie eis scales. 1892 
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etl? Oliveccdls secckia leaees News ork auton: ee 
weney;, Ellen... .4 (se cmat Coventry, England..... 
Thomas, Augustus....... St. lows, Mo. i sereieieas 
Thomas, John Charles.... Baltimore, Md......... 
Pinney, sh ratikviiay<5 shies ee Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Tobin, Genevieve........ Newe Mork. wits varies 
Tobin, Vivians« ..h). aks INGWh OTK siatasic oerraiael 
‘Paler, Sidney. dex. jst Warrensburg, Mo....... 
‘Rrevor, .Normanacerrace ae LOFT 15.15 oR a a 
euex.. EiTn@el sas ete ore Le Denver Colo.as .2seeee 
Tynan, Brandon... 267 Dublin, Irelands. see 
Ulric, sLencre. ties aoe New Ulm, Minn........ 
Valentine, Grace. ... 2.0156 Indianapolis, Ind....... 
Warest,. Asilda sists tts heat Milan. [taly . s.ieeidelege 
Victor, Josephine........ HeneATy iat sas cate 
Wainwright, Marie....... Philadelphia, ‘Pat. 25 ae 
Walker, Charlotte........ Galveston, Texas....... 
Warfield, David... 2203124 San /PranciscoGalecee 
Warwick, Robert........ Sacramento, Cal........ 
Ware,.,Helentwalt vases San Francisco, Cal... .3 
Meher, J OSeinvanuneoas 6 Newsy orkiaes, dse0.cee 
Welford; Dallas ot ts. seice Liverpool, England..... 
Westley, Helen a 4ena./: Brooklyn, NivY.al. ee 
Whiffen, Mrs. Thomas....London, England...... 
Whiteside, Walker....... Logansport, Ind........ 
Wilson, Francis......... Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Winant, Forrest......... New ork“. niceuee oe 
Winwood, Estelle........ Emig land. 6.,<,<. 90s beara 
Wise,; Tomy Ata. cee Eigeland. .....<....4:5.<oebr 
Wood; : Regoy. 2) oo aie Philadelphia, Pa..:.+:. 
Wycherly, Margaret...... Easiand)...../s 0nd, cee 
Wyndham, Olive........ Chicavo: > Tn suus deere 
Won, Edis: ge eeeeee Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Zabelle:, Kloran sees Constantinople. sso 
Ziegfeld, Florenz, Jr...... Chica s0.ey La.) hae 


NECROLOGY 
June 15, 1924-June 15, 1925 


Milton Nobles, Actor, 80. Born in Almont, Mich., 1847. 
Started as juvenile in Omaha stock company. 
Rose to stardom in “The Phenix” and “Jim 
Bludsoe.” Co-starred with his wife, Dolly Nobles, 
for years in “ From Sire to Son,” “ For Revenge 
Only,” “The Interview” and “A Man of the 
People.” Long in vaudeville. Last two seasons 
played Frank Bacon part in “ Lightnin’.” Died, 
Brooklyn, June 14, 1924. 

Louis Hurtig, theatrical producer, 53. Started with old 
firm of Abby, Schoeffel and Grau. Helped estab- 
lish first theatre ticket brokerage with his 
brothers. Went into burlesque production with 
“The Bowery Burlesquers.” Died, New York, 
July 22, 1924. 

Robert Gilbert Welch, dramatic critic, 45. Many years 
dramatic critic New York Evening Telegram, 
continuing in same capacity with Telegram-Mail. 
Drowned at Bermuda, July 22, 1924. 

Barney Ferguson, vaudeville actor, 71. Called the dean 
of his branch of the profession. Died, Bernards- 
ville, N. J., August 28, 1924. 

Emma Janvier, comedienne. Began career with Kelcey 
and Shannon in “The Moth and the Flame.” 
Prominent in George Cohan’s comedies, “ Fifty 
Miles from Broadway,” “ The Grass Widow,” etc. 
Playing in “Poppy” at time of death. Died, 
New York, August 31, 1924. 

Charlotte Crabtree (“ Lotta”), actress, 77. Born in New 
York, 1847. Made her stage debut at age of six 
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in Petaluma, Cal. Professional debut ten years 
later at Niblo’s Garden, New York. Starred with 
her parents, later by herself, playing for years 
“The Marchioness,” “ Firefly,” “Topsy” “ Mu- 
sette,” etc. Retired with a fortune in her forties 
and added to it by shrewd real estate investments 
in and around Boston. Died, Boston, September 
25, 1924. 

Charles B. Wells, actor, 73. Prominent member of 
Lambs’ Club, vice-president Actors’ Fund. Last 
engagement with “Three Wise Fools.” Died at 
home of Cyril Scott, Bayside, N. Y., October 14, 
1924. 

John Flood, actor. Prominent in Broadway productions 
and western stock companies many years. Last 
engagement in “ The Wren.” Died, Ulster, N. Y., 
October 6, 1924. 

Lew Dockstader, minstrel, 68. Born in Hartford, Conn., 
1856. Real name George Alfred Clapp. Joined 
Earl, Emmet and Wilde minstrels 1873. Joined 
George Primrose in 1898, forming one of min- 
strelsy’s most famous combinations. Died, New 
York, October 26, 1924, 

Lizzie Hudson Collier, actress, 60. One time leading 
woman for Joseph Jefferson, W. H. Crane, Nat 
Goodwin. Died October 26, 1924, Staten Island 
Hospital. 

Frances Hodgson Burnett, author, 74. Known to the 
stage as the author of “ Little Lord Fauntleroy ” 
and “ The Dawn of a Tomorrow.” Died, Plan- 
dome, L. I., October 30, 1924. 

Alfred W. Haynes, vaudeville actor, 63. Long mem- 
ber team of Haynes and Haynes. Born, Lynn, 
Mass. Died, Lynn, November 10, 1924. 

Dave Lewis, comedian, 53. Prominent as member of 
team of Fields and Lewis in burlesque. Later 
comedian of La Salle Theatre musical stock com- 
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pany, Chicago. Retired to manage several of 
Joe Weber’s enterprises. Died, New York, No- 
vember 18, 1924. 

Edward E. Rice, composer and theatrical producer, 75. 
Born in Brighton, Mass. With J. Cheever Good- 
win produced “ Evangeline ” in 1873. A failure 
in New York, but a success in Boston. Followed 
by “Conrad the Corsair,” “ Hiawatha,” “ Ado- 
nis.” Many stars made their first hits with 
Rice, including Nat Goodwin, Lillian Russell, W. 
H. Crane, Henry E. Dixey and Fay Templeton. 
Died, Polyclinic Hospital, New York, November 


16, 1924. 
Thomas W. Ince, cinema director, 43. Creator of many 
film spectacles, including “ Civilization.” Died, 


Hollywood, Cal., November 20, 1924. 

Thomas Gray, song writer, 36. Born in New York. 
Well known as contributor to many Broadway re- 
views, including the “Follies,” “ Music Box 
Review,” etc. Died, New York, November 30, 
1924. 

John H. Havlin, manager, 77. Prominent for years as 
member Stair & Havlin firm. Built many theatres 
and financed a score of amusement enterprises, 
including the Hagenbeck shows. Died, Miami, 
Fla., December 17, 1924. 

George W. Lederer, Jr., agent, 33. Son of George W. 
Lederer, veteran manager. Died, New York, De- 
cember 17, 1924. 

Mrs. Stuart Robson, actress, 56. Played for many 
years with her husband, the late Stuart Robson. 
A choir singer as a girl, she started with a “ Pina- 
fore” company. Touring with a company play- 
ing “‘ Rain ” at the time of her death. Died, Louis- 
ville, La., December 22, 1924. 

Kate Elinore, vaudeville comedienne, 49. For many 
years member of team of Elinore Sisters. Later 
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appearing with her husband, Sam Williams, in 
“House Hunting.” Died, Methodist Hospital, 
Indianapolis, December 30, 1924. 

Frank McNish, comedian, 71. Born in Camden, N. Y. 
Veteran minstrel and later vaudeville comedian 
presenting “ Silence and Fun.” Died, Englewood 
Hospital, Chicago, December 27, 1924. 

Edmund Gurney, actor, 73. Veteran of English stage. 
Last engagement with Cyril Maude in “ Aren’t 
We All.” Played many parts in Shaw dramas. 
Died, Lenox Hill Hospital, New York, January 
14, 1925. 

Richard R. Richards, press agent, 52. For many years 
with various touring companies. Last engage- 
ment, general agent for the Bohemians, Inc., 
producers of Greenwich Village Follies. Died, 
New York, January, 1925. 

William F. Canfield, actor, 64. Played in many com- 
panies. Last engagement with “ Processional.” 
Died, Bellevue Hospital, New York, February 16, 
1925. 

Jean Havez, song writer, 55. Wrote many vaudeville 
sketches and contributed to moving picture come- 
dies for Harold Lloyd, Charlie Chaplin and other 
screen comedians. Died, Beverly Hills, Cal., Feb- 
ruary 11, 1925. 

Milton Nobles, Jr., actor, 32. Born in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Son of the late Milton and Dolly Nobles. Went 
on stage after leaving Kenyon College. Was 
touring with road company of “Rose Marie” 
previous to death. Died, Chester, Pa., February 
22,1925; 

A. Baldwin Sloane, playwright and composer, 52. Wrote 
many of the older musical comedy successes, in- 
cluding “Excelsior, Jr.,” “Liberty Belles,” 
“ Jubilee,” wrote first two “Greenwich Village 
Follies,” and his “China Rose” was being sung 
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in New York at the time of his death. Died, Red 
Bank, N. J., February 21, 1925. 

Joseph M. Norcross, vaudeville comedian, 84. Billed 
with Mrs. Norcross as “the oldest couple in 
vaudeville” until a few years before his death. 
Died, Springfield, Mass., February 28, 1925. 

J. I. C. Clarke, playwright, 79. Wrote “ Heartsease ” for 
Henry Miller, “ For Bonnie Prince Charlie” for 
Julia Marlowe, “ Her Majesty ” for Grace George. 
Died, New York, February 27, 1925. 

William (Billy) Sheridan Reeves, comedian, 40. Known 
in musical comedy and vaudeville in England and 
America. Died, Oak Park, Il., February 25, 1925. 

Martha Morton, playwright, 60. Author of many old- 
time successes, including “A Bachelor’s Ro- 
mance,” “ The Merchant,” “The Fool of For- 
tune,” ‘Her Lord and Master,” “The Three 
Hearts,” etc. Died, New York, February 18, 1925. 

Everett Butterfield, actor, 40. Born in Portland, Me. 
First engagement as drum major and cornet solo- 
ist, Red Hussar band. Became prominent juve- 
nile. One of the first actors to enlist in Great 
War. Rose to rank of major. Last engagement 
in “ Main Street.” Had just staged “Is Zat So?” 
at time of death. Died, New York, March 6, 
1925. 

J. Fred Zimmerman, manager, 84. Helped to organize 
the theatrical syndicate that was originally con- 
trolled by Marc Klaw, A. L. Erlanger, Charles 
Frohman, Alf Hayman, Samuel P. Nixon and 
Mr. Zimmerman. Partner in Philadelphia The- 
atre management. Died, Philadelphia, March 24, 
1925. 

Louis F. Massen, actor, 67. Born in Paris, France. 
Came to America as a child. Years ago married 
Marie Burroughs, who came to America with 
E. S. Willard. For twelve years general stage 
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director for David Belasco. Died, Morsemere, 
N. J., March 25, 1925. 

Richard Buhler, actor, 48. Born in Washington, D. C. 
Prominent in Eastern and Western stock com- 
panies. Toured with “Ben-Hur” and “The 
Holy City.” Died, Washington, D. C., March 
27, 1925. 

Frank Fogarty, vaudeville comedian, 50. Long billed as 
“The Dublin Minstrel.” Left stage in 1920, 
when his voice failed, and devoted himself to 
Brooklyn politics. Died, Brooklyn, April 6, 1925. 

Jean De Reszke, tenor, 75. Famous member of Metro- 
politan Opera Company through the 90’s. Later 
famous as vocal teacher in Paris. Died, Nice, 
April 3, 1925. 

Bernice de Pasquali, grand opera star. Born near Bos- 
ton, Mass. As Bernice James, married Count 
Salvo Pasquali, and later sang at Metropoli- 
tan. At one time starred with Caruso. Died, 
Omaha, April 3, 1925, while on concert tour. 

Thomas H. Walsh, actor, 62. On stage thirty-five years. 
Playing in “Hell’s Bells” at time of death. 
Died, New York, April 25, 1925. 

Sydney Mather, actor, 49. Born in England. For many 
years in support of Julia Marlowe. Member of 
John Barrymore’s first “ Hamlet” company. 
Died, New York, April 18, 1925. 

John Russell, comedian, 69. With his brother James 
famous for years in vaudeville as “The Irish 
Servant Girls.” Later starred in “The Female 
Detectives ” and “‘ Sweet Marie.” Died, Glendale, 
Cal., May 3, 1925. 

J. Aldrich Libbey, singer, 53. The first to sing Charles 
K. Harris’s “ After the Ball.” Retired some years 
ago. Died, San Francisco, Cal. 

Charles B. Lawlor, veteran vaudevillian, 73. Composer 
of “ The Sidewalks of New York.” Stricken with 
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blindness five years ago he returned to vaude- 
ville in an act with his daughter when his famous 
song achieved a new popularity as a Democratic 
campaign song. Born in Dublin, Ireland. Died, 
New York, May 31, 1925. 

Walter E. Perkins, actor, 55. Toured many years in 
“My Friend from India” and “The Man from 
Mexico.” Born in Biddeford, Me. Died, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., June 3, 1925. 
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